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Pandit Jawahaiial Nehru in one of the sessions of the Indian 
Science Congress had said, **It is science alone that can solve the 
problems of hunger and poverty, insanitation and illiteracy, of 
superstition, customs and traditions, of vast resources runn¬ 
ing to waste in a rich country inhabited by starving people. Who 
indeed could afford to ignore science today?** He always favour¬ 
ed a practical approach to science so that it could be used from 
the functional point of view of the country. India has since then 
built an infrastructure of science and technology to bring science 
to the doors of people and has harnessed it to the development and 
growth of the country. Yet the crux of the problem has eluded 
the solution. Science has not been vigorously applied to tackle 
the entire national resources of the country. We are still faced 
with the tremendous problems of unemployment, economic 
depression and poverty. On top of it the year has recorded 
the worst rise in the prices of essential commodities. 

The Science Congress would be holding its 6ist annual session 
from January 3 to 9 at Nagpur University in their golden jubilee 
year. Over 3,000 delegates are expected to attend the session. 
Amongst them would be about 100 foreign delegates. A quick 
look at the schedules of lectures, discussions and symposia of 
the congress reveals the diversity of subjects to be discussed at 
some length. The more important topics are: Indian Agriculture 
at Cross Roads; Science Technology and Society; Role of En¬ 
gineers in Community Development; Malnutrition in Developing 
Countries; Population explosion and control measures; Integ¬ 
ration of nations through Science. 

There seems to be an all round awareness to the importance of 
science in the modernisation of society today. The need for pro¬ 
viding better scientific foundation for educational structure is 
being felt everywhere and efforts are already on to develop a 
creative scientific faculty in institutions of higher learning. We 
are living in a **knowledge based** world and each one of us, the 
Government, the people, the students and the teachers must take 
knowledge seriously and not at the superficial face value. The 
Indian National Science Academy has done well in organising a 
series of popular lectures for the talented science students and 
teachers of Delhi. These lectures would be given by leading 
scientists on every Saturday and will be fully illustrated by short 
films on the subjects, visual aids and experimental mod^^ The 
excfeise U.sure to provide a boost to the development of 
pi^>gramnK.gii;f-wjll inspire many motivated young m 
The study of scleqte, 
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INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Al>out tbem. •• 

This year the Indian 
Science Congress 
Associations 61 st 
Annual session begins 
at Nagpur. 

The General President 
Prof. R. S, MIshra 



DR. AJit KDMAft MAITt 
FresideDt. 
Plqaiolosy Sectioa 


Born on August 10, 1918, at 
Ajgain, District Unnao, U.P., 
CA:. Ratan Shanker Mishra, ITo* 
fessor and Head of the Depart* 
meat of Mathematics and Dean, 
Faculty of Science, Banaras Hindu 
University had his earlier educa> 
tion at Unnao and Lucknow. He 
took his B.Sc. Hons, and M.Sc. 
Degrees from Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity in 1942 and 1943 respectively 
and has consistently brilliant aca¬ 
demic record to his credit. He is 
the first Ph.D. (1947) of Delhi 
University in all the Faculties and 
also the first D.Sc. (1952), after 
Ph.D. of Lucknow University. 

Currently he is the Professor 
and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics and Statis¬ 
tics (since 1968) and Dean, Faculty 
of Science at B.H.U.^ Varanasi. 

He has visited a number of 
countries like U.S A., Canada, 
U.K., Ceylon, Nepal, Israel, Den¬ 
mark and Kuwait as Visiting Pro¬ 
fessor and to attend conferences. 
Besides he has been on lecture 
trurs in a number of institutions 
cf higher learning in the world. 

The especialisations of Prof. 
Mishra are Difierential Geome¬ 
try, Relativity and Fluid Mecha¬ 
nics in which fields he has been 
working for the last 30 years and 
has published more than 17S 
papers. More than 40 research 
scholars in Mathematics and Phy¬ 
sics working under his guidance 
have obtained their Ph.D. and 
D.Sc. Degrees from the Univer¬ 
sities of Delhi, Lucknow, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Allahabad and Banaras Hindu 
University and more than 3C0 
research papers have been written 
under his guidance. He has done 
outstanding work in the fields of 
DUTerential Geometry, Relativity 
and Fluid Mechanics which has 
been widely quoted in standard 
journals and standard works like 
*Hlavaty's Einsteins’ Unified Field 
Theory and Schoutens’ Ricci Cal¬ 
culus’. The solutions of Einstein's 
Unified Field Theory which he 
gave in 1958 are the b«t solutions 
known so far. These sohitions 
had engaged the attention of 


Scientists for a long time and phy¬ 
sicists like Schrodinger thought 
that it was next to impossible to 
give a tensorial solution to these 
equations. He has develop^ his 
own index free notation in the 
theory of almost complex, almost • 
contact and almost pmuct mani¬ 
folds. This method is most mo¬ 
dem. He was the first to deal 
with differential geometry of recti¬ 
linear congruences in tensor nota¬ 
tion. 

Prof. Mishra is Fellow of all 
the three Scientific Academies of 
India—Indian National Science 
Academy (F.N.A.), Indian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences (F.A.Sc.), Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences (F.N. 
A.Sc.). For his personal qualities 
he was awarded Padma Shri by 
the President of India on Re¬ 
public Day in 1971. 

He holds several offices of im¬ 
portance in Indian Science Cong¬ 
ress Association and N.itional 
Academy of Sciences. He is the 
member of the Indian National 
Committee for International 
Mathematical Union and is 
associate adviser member of 
Centro Superiore Di Logfea E 
Scienze Comparate (Italy). He is 
the Editor-In-Chief of Prajna 
and the mathematical journal 
Progress of Mathematics, He is 
on the editorial board of several 
national and international jour¬ 
nals like ‘Tensor (published in 
Japan), Indian Journal of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, Pro¬ 
ceedings of National Acadray of 
Sciences’, Vikram Mathematical 
Journal, Gyanabh, Bulletin of 
Calcutta Mathematical Society, 
Ganit etc. He is the Chairman of 
All India Panels in Mathematics 
and in Statistics and U.P. Panels 
in Mathematics and in Statistics 
for writing of text books. He is 
also the member of various bodies 
of different Universities. In the 
past also he has held different 
ofiioes with distinction in different 
Universities, Institutions and 
Scientific Societies and Acade¬ 
mies. 





Dr. A.K. Maiti 


Eldest son of Krishna Dhan 
Maiti, Dr. Ajit Kumar Maiti, 
born on December 20, 1927 at 
Nijbalia, Howrah, i$ the Head of 
the Department of Biochemistry 
and Biophysics. University College 
of Medicine. Calcutta University. 
Educated at Garbalia R.C. Manna 
Institute, Scottish Church College, 
Bangabasi College, he earned 
B.Sc. (Hons.) in 1947 and M.Sc. 
(1st Class) in Physiology (1949) 
from Calcutta University. He 
passed his M. B. B. S. from 
Calcutta Medical College (1956). 

He ohtaihed his Ph.D. in 
Physiology. From 1954 to 1959. 
Dr. Maiti served inscveral insti¬ 
tutions: Vidyasagar College and 
University College of Science as 
Lecturer in Physiology; Institute 
of Postgraduate Medical Educa¬ 
tion and Research and R.G. Kar 
Medical College as research asso¬ 
ciate and research officer, and 
University College of Medicine 
as extramural teacher. 

In 1959 Dr, Maiti was awarded 
the visiting research scientist ap- 
pointment of National Academy 
of Sciences. U.S.A. for two years, 
at which time he was trained 
in neurophysiology and clinical 
EEC from the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, US.A. On 
his appointment as Reader and 
first whole-time Head of the De¬ 
partment of Physiology, he joined 
the University College of Medicine 
in 1961, and until 1958 initiated 
and organized Applied Physiology 
at different levels of post graduate 
degree (M.Sc., M.D.) and diploma 
courts under the Faculty of 
Medicine. In 1968 he took up 
as Head of the Department of 
Biochemistry (section of Bio¬ 
physics attached with it) in 197Z 
. His research works on experi¬ 
mental epilepsy related to spiogl 
cord expo^ a new understanding 
of the periphery reflex mechanism 
involvra in epileptic convulsions. 


insulin secretion and blood pres¬ 
sure regulation. His studies on the 
action of caffeine on brain ex¬ 
plained the mechanism of its 
enhanced cortical excitability and 
the timing of the coffee break. 
His investigations on neurotrophic 
influences following surgical and 
pharmacological denervation de¬ 
monstrated some modification of 
receptor sites through altered 
mast cell activity at the loci. 
This helped to explain the process¬ 
es Involved in certain degenerative 
changes under diabetic complica¬ 
tions and neuropathy daring loss 
of central nervous influences. His 
work related to the effect of uro- 
tenism (caudal neurosecretory 
substance of fish) in modifying the 
contraction of swim bladder in¬ 
dicated some neuroendocrine in¬ 
fluences involved in the regulation 
of buoyancy of fresh water teleost 
fishes. 

Other areas of his interest with 
his associates include the study of 
sympathetic influences in vitiligo 
and various neurodermatitis of 
clinical entity, and the effect of 
prolonged use of oral contracep¬ 
tives on the changes of brain excit¬ 
ability and uterine motility. While 
visiting Professor at Howard Uni¬ 
versity, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., his work on the effect of 
insulin demonstrated some direct 
depressing actions on certain car¬ 
diovascular reflexes. Presently he 
is engaged in exploring the cere¬ 
bellar influences on various sub¬ 
cortical structures in modulating 
the epileptogenic seizure dis¬ 
charges at the Centre for Brain 
Research of the University of 
Rochester. Dr. Maiti has 123 re¬ 
search publications to his 
credit along with his associates 
and a large number of students 
(IS) received there Ph.D. degree 
under his guidance. Recently, he 
has been awarded the Shanti 
Swarup Bliatnagar Memorial prize 
In Medical Sciences for the year 
1971 by the C.S.I.R., Government 
of India. 

During last few years. Dr. Maiti 
was invited by several Inter¬ 


national Societies, when he pre¬ 
sented research jtapers and parti¬ 
cipated in different sessions either 
as chairman or co-chairman: 
amongst them are the Brain Re¬ 
search Work Shop Seminar on 
brain function in relation to 
Nutrition and Neuroendocrines, 
held at Pfcradeniya, Ceylon 
through IBRO, UNESCO; 7th 
International Summer School for 
Brain Research held at Amsterdam 
by Netherlands Central Institute 
for Brain Research; International 
Symposia on Vascular Muscles, 
held at Tubingen, Germany by 
German Angiologjcat Society; 
International symposia on cen¬ 
tral and peripheral adrenergic sys¬ 
tems at Warsaw, Poland by Polish 
physiological Society and at 
Munich at the XXV-IUPS Cong¬ 
ress (1971). He has travelled widdy 
and participated in scientific ses¬ 
sions held at various Brain Re¬ 
search Centers of Zurich, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Goteborg, 
Paris, London, Rome and different 
centers of the U.S.A. 


Mr. Jivan Datt 


RLCEsrav retired as Chief Engi¬ 
neer, Concrete Association of 
India and Senior Executive, Asso¬ 
ciated Cement Cos, and also 
Editor, Indian Concrete Journal, 
Mr. Jivan Datt was bom on Octo¬ 
ber 7, 1909. He is at present 
Adviser, Engineering Projects, 
Mafatlal Services (P) Ltd. 

Mr Datt had his early educalion 
at Shakargarh which came to 
limelight during the Indo-Pak war. 
Backed by brilliant academic 
career, he passed the B.Sc. degree 
examination with first dass 
honours from the Government 
College, Lahore and later gra¬ 
duated in Civil Engineering from 
the Tboinson (College of Engi¬ 
neering, Roorkee. He is Fellow, 
Institution of Engineers (Indhi): 
member, American Society m 
Civil Engineers; member b^titu- 
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MR. JIVANDATT 
President, 

Engineering & MaUiMurgy Seclictn 


♦ 



’ IIIW.H.S.ASTHANA 
President, 

Rq«^ic)klgy ft Educational Scteoce 
Section 


tion oi Hi^vay Engineers, Lon^- 
don and member, Indian insti* 
tute of Koad Transport; Indian 
Roads Congress and several other 
technical organizations. 

He specialized in concrete 
structures, and the first R.C. frame 
structure built in i936 in Calcutta 
goes to his credit. Parry’s Corner, 
the then tallest building in Madras, 
built in 1939 and a Cinema hall 
with rigid frame constructed in 
1942 in Bang.ilore were dcsigird 
by him. He has been an exami> 
ner for the masters degree in 
Highway Engineering and Con¬ 
crete Technology conducted by 
the IlT^s and other institutions. 
Mr. Dait has been actively asso¬ 
ciated with Indian Standard Ins- 
ihution. He has contributed over 
30 papers to Various technical 
journals. 

The community development 
programme of the A«sociat^ Ce¬ 
ment Cos around their cement 
factories—the first in community 
development undertaken by any 
industrial organization in India 
on ’Seif Help' basis was launched 
by him. An active Rotarian for 
over 26 years, be was President 
the Patna Rotary ClUb, Director of 
of the Calcutta Club, and Chair¬ 
man, Consumer Protection Com¬ 
mittee. Rotary Club of Bombay. 

He was a Council Member of 
the Institution ofEngiitfcrs (India) 
for nearly 16 years; and the found¬ 
er of the Bihar Centre of the 
Institution of Engineers (India) 
and its Chairman during 1957-53. 
He has been a permanent member 
of the Committee of the Indian 
Science Congress (Engineering and 
Metallurgy Section) for the past 
20 years. He was a member of 
the Senate of the Patna Univer¬ 
sity for 4 years and of the Roorkee 
University for 10 years (again 
elected for the term 1973-76). 
He has been a member of the 
Governing Council of the Indian 
Institute of Road Transport; a 
member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Indian Roads and 
Transport Development Associa¬ 
tion; a member of the Council 
of the Indian Roads Congress 
and its Vice-President during 1968- 
69; and Vice-President and mem¬ 
ber of the Council of the Safety 
First Association of India. 

He has been intimately asso¬ 


ciated miih several social and wel¬ 
fare orgaauatiotts. sudt as, the 
Workiiiig Committee 6f the Bihar 
State and the Central Executive 
Committee of the Indian Con¬ 
ference of Social Work; Vice- 
President, Association of Social 
and Moral Hygiene, Bihar 
State Branch; Founder-President, 
Punjabi Bradree Patna; Founder 
Secretary Youth Hostel Associa¬ 
tion, Bihar State: Member Go¬ 
verning Council, Kishore Dal, etc. 
Deserving special mention is his 
devoted work towards the rehabili¬ 
tation of over 1200 refugee fami¬ 
lies from Pakistan in Patna. 


Prof. H.S. Asthana 


Born on August 27, 1922, Prof, 
H.S. Asthana, earned a first class 
Master's degree and Doctoral deg¬ 
ree from Lucknow University. He 
was a casual student. College of 
Science, Calcutta University, Doc¬ 
toral Fellow, Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity, Post-doctoral Fellow and 
Guest. University of Chicago. 
Trained under N.N, Sen Gupta 
Ph.D., (Harvard) and S.C. Mitra, 
Pb.D (Leipzig) in India and 
Wolfgang Kohler, Heinrich 
Kluver, L.L. Thurstone, S.J, 
Beck and E.C. Tolman abroad. 
Prof. Asthana was appointed 
Visiting Professor and Honorary 
Research Associate at George 
Washington and Harvard Univer¬ 
sities respectively. He is recipient 
of Smith-Mundt, Watumul and 
Fulbright (twice) awards. Session¬ 
al president Akhil Bhuriiya Dar- 
shan Partshad, Jaipur, Congress 
International du Rorschach et 
des Methodes Project ives, Parts 
and Psychological Problems of 
Armed Forces, Ministry of De¬ 
fence, New Delhi. He participated 
in International Rorschach Gesscl- 
schaflt, Freiburg, International 
UNESCO-NICD Conference on 
Leadership in S-£ Asia, Mussoric, 
Congress International du Rors¬ 
chach ct des Methodes Projectiv- 
es, Paris and International Mental 
Health Conference, London. 

He also worked in and visited 
Psychological laboratories in 
U.K.,U.S.A., Japan and Euix^iean 
countries, Member of variotts aca- 




demic and professional bodies, he 
taught at Universities of Lucknow, 
Agra, Gorakhpur and Saugar dur¬ 
ing the last 30 years. His area of 
specialization is Personality and 
Social Psychology specially the 
Rorschach and ^gnitive process¬ 
es. 

He has over 60 research papers, 
published to his credit. 


Prof. Chopra 


Born on October 8, 1931, Pro¬ 
fessor S. R. K.. Chopra, had his 
early education at Delhi. He 
got B.S.c Honours degree in 
Zoology in 1951 and M.Sc. in 
Anthropology in 1953 from the 
University of Delhi. In 1953 he 
proceeded to Zurich to work with 
the eminent Primatologist, Pro¬ 
fessor A.H. Schultz. In 1955 he 
obtained his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Zurich. 

He was then appointed to a 
University Research Fellowship 
at the Department of Anatomy, 
University of Birmingham, where 
he was associated with Professor 
Sir Solly Zuckerman, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., the then Director of the 
Department of Anatomy. 

In 1957-58, he was invited to 
lecture at the Duckworth Labo¬ 
ratory, Faculty of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, University 
of Cambridge. 

He came back to India in 1959 
and was appointed to head the 
newly created Department of 
Anthropology at Punjab Univer¬ 
sity, Chandigarh. In 1964 he was 
once again invited by the Univer¬ 
sity of Birmingham and was 
appointed to the coveted Lever- 
hulme Visiting Fellowship. A 
year later he was appointed Visit¬ 
ing Professor of Anthropology at 
the University of Kiel (W. Ger¬ 
many). 

Prof. Chopra has been a reci¬ 
pient of the Wenner-Gren Founda¬ 
tion research awards for the 
years 1955-56 and 1966-67. He is 
Convener of the Indian Associa¬ 
tion of Physical Anthropologists 
and a member of the permanent 
council of the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Human Biologists, 
Paris. 


He is also a member of the 
National Sectional Committee for 
Human Adaptability (India) under 
the International Biological pro¬ 
gramme. He has also been a 
member of the Central Advisory 
Board of Anthropological Survey 
of the Government of India, 
Chairman of the Palaeoanthropo- 
logy and Anthropogenesis Session 
of the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences held at Tokyo in 1968. 

He has directed a number of 
national and intenatjonal research 
projects and has made outstand¬ 
ing contributions in the fields of 
Growth and Primatology. He is 
also responsible for the recovery 
of important fossil primates in the 
Indian Sivaliks and has published 
a number of research papers in 
national and international jour¬ 
nals. 



PROP. S. R. K. CHOPRA 
President, 

Anthropology & Archaeology SecticMi 


Dr. B. Choudhury 


Afi^ passing the I.Sc. exami¬ 
nation Dr. B. Choudhury was sent 
by the Bihar Government to study 
Agriculture at Kanpur in 1942. 
He had the distinction of being 
the first candidate from Bihar 
to have secured 1st Class with 
Horticulture as a special subject 
in B.Sc. (Agri.) in 1946. Born on 
February 6, 1926, he had his early 
education in Bihar. 

He joined the Bihar Agricultural 
Department soon after, and was 
sent for post-graduate training at 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi in 1950. 

Dr. Choudhury was selected 
under the Colombo Plan and join¬ 
ed the Melbourne University, 
Australia in 1952. He was the first 
Asian under Colombo Plan in 
Australia to be awarded Ph.D. 
degree in 1954. 

Three years after rejoining the 
Bihar Agricultural Department, 
he joined the Division of Horti¬ 
culture, lARI. New Delhi as 
Vegetable Breeder in 1957. He 
was appointed Chief Vegetable 
Specialist in 1966 and took over 
as Head of the Division of Horti¬ 
culture in 1969. He has been 
heading the newly formed Divi- 
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Sion of Vegetable Crops and Flori¬ 
culture since 1970, 

He toured U.S,A., Mexico, 
Canada, the UK, Netherlands and 
Africa in connection with vege¬ 
table research, development and 
teaching. He has devoted about 
twentyhve years for improvement 
of vegetable crops and is responsi¬ 
ble for releasing a large number of 
high yielding varieties and hybrids 
of difrerent vegetables. 

Author of a book on ‘Vegeta¬ 
bles', he has published about 120 
original scientific and popular 
articles in different journals in 
India and abroad. 

An Hony. Secretary of the 
Indian Society of Vegetable 
Science and Delhi Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, he is a Council 
member of the International So¬ 
ciety of Horticultural Science and 
is Vice-Chairman for Northern 
India of its Tropical and Sub¬ 
tropical Horticultural Committee. 
He worked as the Recorder of the 
Section of Agricultural Sciences 
of the Indian &ience Congress in 
1969-70. 


Dr. Sen Gupta 


OniciSALLY belonging toFarid- 
pur district of East Bengal (now 
Bangladesh), the family of Dr. 
B. R. Sen Gupta has settled in 
Calcutta for a long time. Born in 
1930, Dr. Sen Gupta had his 
earlier education in Jagadbandhu 
Institution (Ballygunge) and 
Presidency College, Calcutta, and 
medical education in Calcutta 
Medical College. Having a uni¬ 
formly good career;and also win¬ 
ning prizes, certificates, gold me¬ 
dal at different stages, he graduat¬ 
ed in Medicine from Calcutta 
University in 1953, passed the 
M.D. examination in 1959, ob¬ 
tained M,R.C.P. in 1962 and 
F.R.C,P, in 1973. 

He worked in many teaching 
Hospitals in Calcutta and abroad 
and as specialist physician in 
mofussil districts of West Bengal. 
He is now a senior member of the 
teaching staff (Department of 
Medicine) and visitiiig Physician, 
Medical College, Calcutta. He 


conducts the diabetic clinic of 
Medical College and is a Presi¬ 
dency Surgeon to the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal. 

A member of the Senate, Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, he is also a 
lecturer (extramural) and a mem¬ 
ber of a Faculty of the same 
University. He is the Scientific 
Secretary, Diabetic Association of 
India (Calcutta Branch) and elect¬ 
ed member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of Calcutta Medical Club 
and Calcutta University Institute. 
He is actively associated with 
many other social, academic and 
sports organisations in India. 

He has to his credit more than 
three dozens of publications 
(scientific papers, original articles, 
books, bcMklets. etc.), and has 
delivered scientific lectures over 
radio and at different places in 
the country. 


Dr. H. S. Chaudhry 


Born in Calcutta on October 
24, 1917, Dr. Hari Shanker 
Chaudhry, had his entire educa¬ 
tion at Allahabad. He passed 
the MSc. Zoology examination 
in 1940 from the Allahabad 
University, topping the list of 
successful candidates. He was 
awarded the Empress Victoria 
Readership by the University for 
carrying on researches in Animal 
Cytology, and earned the D. Phil 
agree in 1944. 

As a Lecturer in Zoology at 
(P.E.S. Class n) Ravenshaw Col¬ 
lege, Cuttack (1941-44), later he 
was appointed Professor in P.E.S. 
Class I (1947-49). From 1944 to 
1952 he was on the teaching staff 
of Allahabad University. 

He was appointed in P.E.S. 
Class 1 as F^^essor and Head 
of the Zoology Dept., D.S.B. 
College, Nainital (19^58). Since 
1958, he is occupying the chair of 
the Professor and Head of the 
Zoology Department at Gorakh¬ 
pur University and is now a Se¬ 
nior Professor. 

Dean Faculty of Science (1965- 
68) and the Dean Faculty of AgrF 
culture(1969-71) in the Gorakhpur 
University, he is a Fellow of the 
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National Academy of Sciences 
and has been associated with vari* 
ous academic and scientific orga¬ 
nizations — coopted member of 
Technical Terminology in Hindi 
Committee, Government of India; 
member of the Subject Panel 
Committee, Hindi Book Pro¬ 
duction Programme; convener 
of the Zoology Committee, Hindi 
Oranth Academy, U.P. and mem¬ 
ber of the U.P. State CS.I.R. Re¬ 
search Grants Committee, He 
has also been a member of the 
Working Group of Fifth Five- 
Year Plan on Fisheries Develop¬ 
ment, and convener of a Fisheries 
Sub*working Group of the U.P. 
Government. 

He has extensively travelled 
abroad and attended international 
conferences. He was nominated 
as a University delegate to the 
Commonwealth Univerities Con¬ 
ference London (1963). For some 
months he was associated with 
Prof. Neiuwkoop as a Visiting Re¬ 
search Scientist at the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Embrology, 
Utrecht MetheHands, on problems 
relating to Developmental Bio¬ 
logy. He has been the Recorder 
at the First All India Zoology 
Congress, Jabalpur (1959). and 
Sectional President at the Seecond 
All India Zoology Conrgess, 
Varanasi (1963). 


Prof. Singh 


Prof. Rama Nagina Singh, D.Sc., 
Professor and Head, Department 
of Botany. Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi (born; August 
2, 1915), took his B.Sc. in 1936, 
M.Sc. in 1938 and D.Sc. in 1946 
from the same University. 

His interest in Botany was crea¬ 
ted by the late Dr. Winfield Dud¬ 
geon, at Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. His early interest in 
Botany was crystallized in Algae 
under the able and inspiring gui¬ 
dance of his revered teacher the 
late Professor Y. Bharadwaja. 

Since June 1, 1938 he has been 
in continuous service of the Bana- 
ras Hindu University, in various 
capacities. He had the unique 
opportunity of serving under a 
galaxy of Vice-Chancellors, great 


personalities, public men, patriots, 
educationists and scholars, to 
mention only two ofthem, the late 
Mahamana Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Dr. S. Radhakrish- 
nan, whose kindness he has ever 
enjoyed. He has been greatly 
infiunced by their exemplary per¬ 
sonalities and life. 

Since 1936, when he first star¬ 
ted research work on Algae as an 
M.Sc. student he has continued it 
uninterrupted and has indeed en¬ 
joyed “Living with algae**, for 
nearly four decades by now. For 
him it has been a unique devotion 
to the study of algae. Even in 
the early forties of the century his 
contributions on the green alga 
fritschiefla tuberosa and the algae 
ancestry of land plants have met 
with universal accord amongst 
botanists and it will ever remain a 
landmark in phycology and bo¬ 
tany. 

His researches have been 
extensively quoted in international 
publications and generally ac¬ 
claimed throughout the world. He 
has built a strong school of Al¬ 
gology or Phycology at the Bana¬ 
ras Hindu University which has 
acquired an international reputa¬ 
tion and perhaps can be consi¬ 
dered a rare research centre on 
algae in the world. 

He was the first recipient of the 
I.C.I. research fellowship for bio¬ 
logy-botany, from 1945-1947. He 
spent two years (1952-1954) at the 
University College, London and 
had the rare opportunity of per¬ 
sonal contacts with the two doyens 
of botany, late Professors W.H. 
Pearsall, F,R.S. and F.E. Fritsch, 
F.R.S. He visited the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison on an Inter¬ 
national Educational Exchange 
Programme, from 1959 to 1960 
and worked with Professors R.H. 
Burris in biochemistry and Hans 
Ris in electron microscopy. 

He has participated in Interna¬ 
tiona) Congresses of Botany, 
Genetics. Limnology. Soil Science, 
and the Third International Cong¬ 
ress on the Global Impact of 
Microbiology. At the last Congress 
he acted as the chairman for the 
main session on *Btue-green Algae 
and Rice Cultivation*. He has 
travelled widely and addressed 
symposia and colloquia in India, 
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U.S,A.» the U.K. and Japan. He 
participated in the First Interna- 
tional Symposium on “The Gene¬ 
tics of Cyanophyies", in April, 
1973 at the Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


Mr. Mukti Nath 


Born on April 18, 1917, Mr. 
Mukti Nath took his M.Sc. 
degree in Geology from the Bana- 
ras Hindu University in the year 
1939. He remained on the staff 
of the University for some time 
teaching post-graduate classes, 
then joined the State of Sirmur 
as State Geologist, During his 
stay with the State he investiga¬ 
ted* deposits of lead, pyrile, iron 
oregy’psum and limestone. 

He joined the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India in the year 1941 and 
up to 1958 he worked in different 
parts of the country, carrying out 
regional geological mapping, de¬ 
tailed mapping on aerial photo¬ 
graphs and large-scale mapping 
for various metallic and non- 
metallic minerals such as lead, 
copper, pyrite, antimony, bauxite, 
limestone, etc. In 1958 he was 
promoted to the rank of Director 
and was made incharge of the in¬ 
vestigations in parts of Rajasthan. 

He went to Nepal in 1961 as 
member Geology of the Indian 
Cooperation Mission. During 
his stay in Nepal up to 1963 he 
organised and directed the geolo¬ 
gical and mineral investigation 
work in that country specially for 
co))per, cobalt, nickel and lime- 
stene. 

Once again he returned to 
Rajasthan as Director incharge, 
Rajasthan Circle, where he re¬ 
mained up to 1969, During this 
period under his supervision some 
major mineral deposits were loca¬ 
ted which include the well-known 
Saladipura pyrite deposit and 
Dariba Rajpura lead zinc deposit. 
Under his guidance phosphorite 
deposits were discovered for the 
first time in the Precambiians of 
India, near Udaipur, Rajasthan, 
which opened new vista for the 
search of phosphorite in the coun¬ 
try. 


During 1970-71 he worked as 
Chief Geologist with the Hindus¬ 
tan Zinc Ltd., on deputation from 
Geological Survey of India, Here 
he organised the Geological de¬ 
partment on modern lines and un¬ 
dertook detailed prospecting ope¬ 
rations in the properties of the 
Company. In 197! Mr. Nath was 
appointed as Deputy Director- 
General in the Geological Survey 
of India and was given the charge 
of the Central Region, with head¬ 
quarters at Nagpur. 

He has been to the U.S.A. on a 
study tour under the U.S. Aid 
Programme in 1960. He also re¬ 
presented India at the ECAFE 
Conference for Fertilizer Raw 
Materials in December, 1967 held 
at Bangkok. 

In recognition of his distingu'sh- 
cd contribution towards the dis¬ 
covery of Phosphorite deposits in 
Rajasthan. Mr. Mukti Nath was 
given the National Mineral 
Award for the year 1971. 

At present he is on deputation 
from Geological Survey of India 
to the newly created Mineral Ex¬ 
ploration Corporation Limited 
and its Chief Geologist. 


Dr. L. S. Kothari 


A Senior Professor in the De¬ 
partment of Physics and Ast¬ 
rophysics of the University of 
Delhi, Dr. L. S. Kothan had his 
school education at Vidya Bha- 
wan, Udaipur (Rajasthan) and 
higher education at St. Stephen's 
College. University of Delhi. He 
took his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Bombay. 

On an Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion scholarship he spent some 
lime at the Universities of Camb¬ 
ridge and Oxford and at the 
French Atomic Energy Centre at 
Saciay. On return, he worked 
for about six years in the Theoreti¬ 
cal Physics Division of the Ato¬ 
mic Energy Establishment, Trom- 
bay (now renamed BARC). He 
spent one year at the Department 
of Physics of the Panjab Univer¬ 
sity and then joined Delhi Uni¬ 
versity in 1963, where he is pre¬ 
sently working. 
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Dr. Kothari’s main contribu¬ 
tions aie in the field of neutron 
physics. He has also done 
work in various other fields 
including quantum electrodyna¬ 
mics and solid state physics. 
The work done by his group on 
neutron thennalization and diffu¬ 
sion in moderators is widely quo¬ 
ted not only in technical literature 
but also in text-books. They sug¬ 
gested new avenues along which 
much work has been done here 
and abroad. 

He has published over fiO tech¬ 
nical pa|wrs and has written 
about 10 general articles. He 
is co-author of two review papers, 
one of which was published in 
Advances of Solid State Physics 
Vol 8, and the other in Advances 
of Nuclear Science and Techno- 
Igoy Vol 2 (Academic Press). 
He is also co-author of three 
books. One of these is on 
Mathematical Recreations. This 
has been written in Hindi in colla¬ 
boration with Dr. O.P. Sharma 
and has been published by 
NCERT. He was also a member 
of one of the Physics Groups of 
NCERT and has helped in pre¬ 
paring text-books in Physics for 
schools. 

Dr. Kothari is a Fellow of the 
Indian National Science Academy 
and a member of the Commission 
on Physics Education of the Inter¬ 
national Union of Pure and App¬ 
lied Physics. He is the Chief 
Editor of Journal of Physics 
Education. He served as Recor¬ 
der of the Physics Section of the 
Indian Science Congress in 1%9 
and 1970. 


Prof. B. C. Haidar 


Noted for his pioneering work in 
the development of thermo- 
metric titration technique, Ptof. 
B.C. Haidar, M.Sc., D. Phil. (Sc.), 
F.R.I.C., F.l. NucI. E. (Lond.), 
has received international recog¬ 
nition for his contrilHitions in 
the fields of Nuclear Chemistry, 
Coordination Chemistry and 
Analytical Chemistry. 

Among his earlier achievements 
is the discovery of four radio¬ 
isotopes Ag-103, Re-177, Rc-178 


udRe-]^. His present research 
interest includes environmental 
studies with special reference to 
pollution of water and air. He has 
published 120 research papers in 
scientific journals of repute, which 
are frequently quoted in text 
books, reference ^ks. In 1970, 
he received an international award 
of s 500.00 from the Walcott Gib¬ 
bs Fund of the National Academy 
of Sciences, U.S. A. to support his 
research work. He is an eminent 
teacher and has taught at the Uni¬ 
versities of Calcutta, Notre Dame, 
Rochester, Rangoon, Gujarat and 
Bombay. Twenty five students 
have received research degrees of 
different Universities under his 
guidance. 

Prof. Haidar, who is now 50, 
was born in Calcutta and had his 
early education there in the Town 
School, Vidyasagar College and 
University College of Science and 
Technology. He was awarded the 
coveted Premchand Roychand 
Scholarship in 1948 and Palit 
Travelling, Smith-Mundt and 
Fulbright Fellowships in 1950. 
He did his post-doctoral studies 
at the Universities of California 
(Berkeley), Notre Dame and Ro¬ 
chester, U.S.A, 

He is a member of a large num¬ 
ber of scientific societies and of va¬ 
rious committees of national and 
international importance. He has 
travelled widely and visited scien¬ 
tific and research laboratories in 
the United Kingdom as a guest of 
the British Council in London 
during October. 1968. He deli¬ 
vered one of the main lectures at 
the Conference on Improving 
International Cooperation, held 
in U.S.A. in 1972. 

Before his present appointment 
as the Director of Education 
(Higher Education), Maharashtra 
State, he held the post of Director 
of the Institute of Science at 
Bombay (1970-72) and at Nagpur 
(1969-70). He was Professor of In¬ 
organic Chemistry at the Institute 
of Science, Bombay (1960-69) and 
also at the Gujarat College, Ah- 
medabad (1956-60). 

He is the Joint Secretary of the 
State High-Level Coordination 
Committee of Scientific and Tech¬ 
nological Research and its Utili¬ 
zation, which acts as the Think 
Tank of the Government of 
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Mateasktra fof the revkw of 
sciMlifie toA techfiologlcal poli- 
cks. 


Prof. Avadhani 


MAcmupAiNAM born (1925) Prof. 

T. V. Avadhani had his earlier 
education at the hands of his fa¬ 
ther, late Sri Ramaswami Sastry, 
a veteran teacher, and later in 
the Andhra University. He had 
a uniformly brilliant first class 
academic career throughout, win¬ 
ning several prizes and medals. 
Finally, he took the M.A. degree 
in Mathematics in 1946, with 
specialisation in Statistics. From 
1946 he worked in a college til! 
1949 when he shifted to the 
Andhra University as a lecturer in 
Mathematics. He took to re¬ 
search in 1951 and obtained a 
Doctorate degree from the Andhra 
University in 1955 for his thesis 
entitled Eigen Function Expan¬ 
sions. 

On a British Council fellow¬ 
ship, he left for U.K. during 
195^56 to work with Prof. M.S. 
Bartlett, F.R.S. on ^'Stochastic 
Processes*’ as a post-doctoral 
Research Scholar. The results 
of his research on 'Multi-dimen¬ 
sional stationary stochastic mo¬ 
dels’ were later published. Under 
the exchange programme of the 

U. S. Education Foundation in 
India, he spent one year (1968-69) 
as a visiting professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of California, Berkeley, and 
the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. During this period, he 
also visited quite a number of 
welt known Universities in the 
U^S. and gave lectures and semi- 
nazs. On ius way back, he spent 
about two months, visi*ii^ and 
lecturing at the Universities of 
London^ Oxford, Cambridge, 
Blumbester and Sbeffi^ in U.K. 
and the Universities of Heklel- 
\mg, Erlangen, Amsterdam, Paris, 
Zurich and Rmoe in Europe. 

His main fidds of interest are 
SfDdiasric Processes, Non-para- 
mtarie.Meiefice, Operations Re- 
sesse^ Ddn^graphy, and Design, 
of Field Survey. ^ He has several 
reseandi publicaticHu, piq>ers, 
books and reports to his ci^t, 


winch are cefhned to by authors 
in their standard booies and rt* 
search papers and reports. His 
joint paper on *Kon-parametric 
inference in Stochastic processes' 
(t^) opened up a new branch 
of research. 

In 1951 he shifted from the lec¬ 
turership in the Mathematics 
Department to the newly started 
Statistics Department and later 
on became a Reader and Pro¬ 
fessor and at present is also the 
Head of the Department of Statis¬ 
tics in the Andhra University. As 
a teacer and researcher, he is held 
in high esteem. 

From 1959-64 he also acquired 
considerable practical and held 
experience as the Honorary 
puty Director of the Socio-Econo¬ 
mic Survey of the area of the 
Nagarjuna Sagar Project — a 
multi-purpose river valley project. 
Recently (in July 1972) he success¬ 
fully conducted a survey on the 
Visakhapatnam City Transport 
and gave a very useful report. 

Technical member of diUerent 
committees of various Universi¬ 
ties, research organisations, and 
the Government, he is currently 
a member of the State Level Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Techno¬ 
log)' Policy of the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Dr. Kushwaha 


Spending his early years in 
the District of Agra inU.P., Dr. 
R.S. Kushwaha was lead to 
the University of Allahated for 
higher education. He stood hrst 
in the M.Sc. examination in 
Mathematics and consequently 
was appointed on the staff of the 
Department of Mathematics in 
that University just after passing 
M.Sc. Thus he had the good for¬ 
tune of joining the well known 
school of researchers in theoreti¬ 
cal astrophysics which was initia¬ 
ted by the celebrated late Pro¬ 
fessors M.N. Saha and A.C. 
Banerji and which has produced 
several astrophysicists of repute 
who are now occupying impor¬ 
tant positions in India. 

At this time Kushwaha came in 
contact with the most brilliant 


product of that school. Dr. P.L. 
Bhatnugar, who initiated him to 
the researws in astrophysics in 
the true sense. From this active 
school Dr. Ku^waha obtained 
his D. Pahil degree for his resear¬ 
ches on Dynamical instability of 
stellar pul^tions. 

In 1956 he proceeded to join 
the group of astronomers at the 
Dominion Astrophysical Obser¬ 
vatory at Victoria in Canada. 

On return from therein 1958 
he was appointed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Physics of Delhi Uni¬ 
versity to organise with Dr. Ram 
Behari, Dr. D.S. Kothari and 
Prof. F.C Auluck the astrophysi¬ 
cal studies. In 1959 he wasa ward¬ 
ed U.P. Government’s Education 
Ministers* Gold Medal by Nation¬ 
al Academy of Sciences India 
for his researches in Mathematics. 

He moved to a new born Uni¬ 
versity of Jodhpur in 1963 as Pro¬ 
fessor and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics. In 1964 
he again went to U.S.A. This time 
as an alien scientist he joined an 
active group of researchers at 
space physics lab in the plasma 
physics division in Air Force 
Cambridge Research lab at Bed¬ 
ford Mass. There he worked upto 
1966 for the US. Air Force and 
earned a certificate of excellent 
performance. 

Towards the end of 1956 Dr. 
Kushwaha returned to his posi¬ 
tion at Jodhpur University and in 
1970 he was given the Senior scale 
of the Professorship, a position 
in which he is continuing at pre¬ 
sent. 

He guided research students in 
several fields: Astronomy and 
Astrophysics, Instabilities Migne- 
tohydrodynamics. Plasma Dyna¬ 
mics, Shock waves, Relativitic 
models of the universe, Applica¬ 
tion of Generalised Function, 
Meteorology, 

Dr. Kushwaha is member of a 
number of professional bodies, 
societies and expert panels in the 
subject of Mathematics and Astro¬ 
nomy. He was elected President 
of Physical Section of Nitional 
Academy of Science in 1972 and 
is at present G.ineral Secretary 
of National Atademy of Scieaces 
lodta. 
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Social and Educational Requirements 

of New Technology 


DR. M. S. SWAMINATHAN, F.R.S. 


POR THE developing world, ecology has to be 

understood in a very different sense. Most 
people do not have even the bare necessities of 
life and therefore hardly any standard of living to 
conserve or to protect Rapid economic growth is 
hence a prime necessity. Human wastes and civic 
effluents form a far greater source of pollution in 
the poor nations than scientific and industrial pol* 
lutants. Mrs. Indira Gandhi, made this point vivid 
at the Unit^ Nations Conference of Human Envi> 
ronment held last year in Stockholm, when she 
described poverty as the greatest pollutant. In our 
situation, knowledge of ecology should be regard^ 
as an instrument of balanced and rapid economic 
growth. 

What is needed, is a close and detailed under¬ 
standing of local eco-systems, and its application to 
local situations by those who are fully informed of 
the parameters of the problem. If development is 
not to be destructive, then the developing countri^ 
must take responsibility for understanding their 
own ecological needs, resources and patterns and 
plan their development accordingly. Ecology 
has to be a positive force in the poor countries, one 
which supports the economic growth we so urgently 
need, and not just a conserving force. This cp be 
achieved when the people of each area participate, 
through Block and District level land use and 
Crop Planning Forums, in the formulation of detail¬ 
ed land and water use plans for their areas. Land 
use planning at the Block level, assisted by guide¬ 
lines on market needs and opportunities by a suit¬ 
able authority at the State level agency, would alone 
result in a dynamic agriculture, where the profits of 
progress accrue to all sections of the community. 

The emerging agricultural technology is of two 
major kinds with regard to the ease of adoption. 
In one kind, as for example, the new technology of 
wheat cultivation, tlte economic benefits derived by 
a farmer by adopting the technology are not in¬ 
fluent by what his neighbouring farmer does or 
does not do. In other words, the technology is 
capable of successful individual adoption in econ^ 
Stic terms. In the other kind, the economic 

The author is LtetoKstral of ICAR. The article is 
baled mi one of his Sardar Memorial Lectures, delivered 
at India btematkmal Centre, New Delhi. 


benefits conferred by the technology on the 
farmer will be proportional to the extent of co¬ 
operative action generated on the part of an entire 
village or water-shed community. 


Our political freedom depends on 
rapid economic growth and this in 
turn depends on our performance in 
agriculture. The future of our agri¬ 
culture in its turn depends on the 
success with which we can help the 
small and illiterate farmers to take 
the many small steps which alone 
can lead to a great agriculture. 
Science can only show the way; it 
is for the educated and the prioil^ 
eged class, to provide the will. 


Rice and cotton cultivation and prevention of 
disease epidemtes in cattle are examples. 
Even in the Punjab, with one of the finest farming 
communities in the world, the average yield of 
cotton is low, being only 368 kg/ha. In contrast, 
in the Arab Republic of Egypt where cotton culti¬ 
vation is managed cooperatively without any in¬ 
fringement of individual ownership, the average 
yield is 780 kg/ha. Pest control and water manage¬ 
ment in rice are best done cooperatively in a village. 
In fact, if this can be accomplished, even some of 
the feitiiizer lost through leaching in drainage water 
can be recycled, by collecting such water in a pond 
at the lowest point and re-distributing it. There is 
need for achieving a doubling in fertilizer response 
from the present low level of about 19 kg. of grain 
per kg. of NPK nutrients. 

The emerging concept of ^t avoidance is pest 
management and not just chemical control. All 
these aspects of the new technology would need 
understanding and cooperation among neighboaxii^ 
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fiman farmers. If this i$ not achieved, the ride 
element in crop production wiU be high. A low* 
coet and loW'^oit agriculture will be the poor 
cultivator’s response to a higb*risk farming situa* 
tion, unless he has protection by means such as 
crop insurance. This is an important reason for the 
relative stagnation of kharif crop production in our 
country, where in spite of moisture availability, the 
farmer hesitates to invest on inputs in areas which 
are prone to pests and diseases, water*logging and 
operational problems inland preparation. 

Technicfl] Skills 

Cooperative effort is not only needed in the delta 
areas during the kharif season but even more 
importantly, in the dry farming regions. While an 
individual farmer can increase the storage of mois< 
ture in the soil profile of his own field through 
tillage, mulching and other measures, the possibili¬ 
ties for collecting alt the run-off water and using 
it for a crop life-saving irrigation later, can be 
realised only if there is group action in accordance 
with the top-sequence of the farms. 

Turning to the social and educational infra¬ 
structure which is a prerequisite for the successful 
adoption of the technology, I shall deal first with 
the educational aspect. What kind of educa¬ 
tion do we need that would be relevant to our 
society, dependent as it is on agriculture as its 
major activity? And what practical steps can 
we take to change our educational system into 
such a one? 

The changes required are of two kinds: atone 
end, we need to bring about a change in outlook, 
creating an awareness of biological surroundings, 
and a consciousness of the possibilities of synergy. 
This can be done only when there is an inundation, 
so to speak, at every level of education, of materials 
that will create such a consciousness. At the other 
end, we need to give technical skills to illiterate 
and semi-literate adults, which will enable them to 
understand and use efficiently the new techno¬ 
logical package. Between these two, there is a 
wide range of activities which can be applied at 
every educational level. 

There have been other similar ventures, but all 
have remained small, local and isolated. At a diffe¬ 
rent level, the Avinashilingam College of Home 
Science in Coimbatore for instance, has compiled a 
set of songs for pre-school children incorporating 
knowledge about nutrition. The ICAR and the 
Extension Directorate of the Union ^nistry of 
Agrknltare are shortly bringing out a publication 
which will be a collection of games for use in class 
rooms and in recreation introducing information 
and concepts about agriculture. They can be played 
both by the adults and children. The details of 
the games will, however, have to be developed in 
each Block using data applicable to that region. We 
need many more such educational games and kits 
th^ wilt make use of the play way idea of teaching 
science in genera^ and agriculture in particular. 


A useful adaptation of the Idea of work eaperien* 
cell to give aeadeinie leoogiiition, through marks, 
to real economic work projects, self-chosen by stu¬ 
dents and carried out by them in their spare time, 
either alone, or with the Kelp of their families. A 
boy or girl, w)u> can run a simple project such as 
a poultry unit or a kitchen garden, would have 
learnt much by way of independence, responsibility 
and initiative, as well by way of arithmetic, icience 
and economics. It is needless to add that the con¬ 
ventional literacy skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic will alsq be fully utilised in such projects. 
Of course, it means more time and effort on the 
part of teachers and administrators to idemilV 
and initiate such projects. Further, it requires the 
technical assistance of officials of agriculture depart¬ 
ments and extension agencies. It j$ naturally much 
easier to provide artificial work in the class room 
and call it work experience than to help children to 
engage in real work and to assess it as it deserves. 
Children become responsible when they are obliged 
to carry responsibility. 

At the university stage, fewer people are involv¬ 
ed, but they need to he involved differently. Let 
me begin by quoting some facts. In 1969-70, about 3 
milUon students were enrolled in higher education— 
21 million men and I million women. Of this, 
only 1.6 per cent of the men and 0.4 per cent of the 
women were engaged in any kind of agricultural 
studies. Only 176 women were enrolled in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits and living in the rural uresis, it is s.'id 
that such a small fraciiou of men and women are 
engaged in studies which can contribute to rural 
development or agricultural productivity, 

Practical Ways 

It is specially sad that though women contribute 
^ually to the labour force in agriculture, perform¬ 
ing many of the key operations and most of the 
more tiresome ones, agriculture as u profession 
is not regarded as a suitable one for women at the 
higher stage of education. This refiecis the gap 
between the educated classes, who are mostly drawn 
from the urban areas, and now-a-days also from 
the rural elites, and the rest of the population. 

Apart from providing more opportunities for 
higher education and technical studies in agriculture, 
we have also to think of other practical ways in 
which the great majority of university students can 
be helped to become involved in the.work of rural 
development and to acquire some understanding 
and sympathy for the problems of a greater part 
of this country’s population. An example of how 
non-agricultunil colleges can participate is the good 
farm run by the staff and students of the Madras 
Christian College, in what until 1965 was a scrub 
jungle. 

Making work-experience an integral part of uni¬ 
versity education would help to generate a greater 
sense of lelf-coofideace and self-reliance on the part 
of the student. One approach to achieving this aim 
may lie in makiog an in-built provision in each 
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one of our devetopmenUL ^ojects for students* 
participation. 

Every university student must be employed in an 
appropriate Plan Project for a period of two months 
every year, while he or she ism the University. A 
semester system of course^urricuium organisation 
would help in the implementation of this idea, 
although this is not absolutely essentia]. The sum¬ 
mer vacation can be restricted to one month, so that 
the formal teaching programmes do not suffer. 

The assignment of students to various projuts 
will need proper planning and adequate consultation 
between the universities and Project authorities. 
Needless to say, the assignment of studens will be 
based on the principle of learning through work and 
would hence involve a planned matching of the field 
of study with the field of work. Thus, students 
of History and Archaeology may work 
for the India Tourism Development Corpora¬ 
tion; Zoolo^ and Medicine in the family planning 
and preventive medicine programmes; Agriculture, 
Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Economics, Engineering 
and Home Economics in agricultural development 
and child nutrition programmes and nearly in all 
fields of pre-primary and secondary education pro¬ 
grammes. 

Specific Projects 

All scientific institutions in the country run by 
Central and State Governments can provide oppor¬ 
tunities for students to work in specific projects and 
can at the same time give a great fillip to the cottage 
industry movement by supplying detailed manu¬ 
facturing drawings of new implements, machinery and 
processes. With these drawings, university students 
in engineering may be in a position to help village 
communities in starting small-scale industries, since 
rural credit is becoming more easily available now. 

The ICAR is proposing to set up a number of 
Krishi Vigyan Kendras to impart technical literacy 
to practising farmers, fishermen and others. These 
Kendras would select in each area such means of 
economic growth which are most likely to give major 
benefits to the poorest sections of the community. 
In other words, those who are setting up a Krishi 
Vigyan Kendra will first have to make a survey of 
the agricultural potential of an area and then 
identify those aspects of growth which could help to 
improve the purchasing power of the poor. For 
example, in an exercise done in the Union Terri¬ 
tories of Pondicherry and Karaikal, where Krishi 
Vigyan Kendra has been approved for establish¬ 
ment, it was found that the following areas needed 
immediate attention, if the poor are to be benefited: 

(L) Improving the income and reducing the under¬ 
employment of over 10.000 fishermen. 

(2) Improving the average per hectare rice yield 
to about 2,000 kg. as soon as possible from the 
eusting 1,400 kg. 


(3) Introducing a scientific animal husbandly 
progranuttie in order to produce mote milk both for 
marketing and for making milk powder, 

A similar Krishi Vigyan Kendra in Punjab may 
^al with topics like tubewelt technology, repair A 
implements and tractors and scientific multiple crop¬ 
ping. 

Even if we are able to provide the educational 
infrastructure needed for agricultural reconstruction, 
we would still have to develop a social organisation 
which can help small farmers to overcome the 
limitations arising from the small size of farm hold¬ 
ings, lack of capacity to purchase the requisite 
inputs and inability to get a fair price for the pro¬ 
duce. To achieve this aim we will have to devise 
strategies to generate social synergy. 

Ruth Benedict, the anthropologist who first 
applied the concept of synergy in social sciences, 
says: **Societies where non-aggression is conspicuous 
have social orders in which the individual by Uk 
same act and at the same time serves his own 
advantage and that of the group—Non-aggression 
occurs in these societies, not because people are un¬ 
selfish and put social obligations above personal 
desires, but because social arrangements make these 
two identical. 

“Cultures with low social synergy are those in 
which the social structure provides for acts which 
are mutually opposed and counteractive, and cul¬ 
tures of high synergy where it provides for acts 

which are mutually reinforcing_In cultures with 

high social synergy, institutions ensure mutual ad¬ 
vantage from their undertakings, while in societies 
with low social synergy the advantage of one indi¬ 
vidual becomes a victory over another, and the 
majority who are not victorious must shift as they 
can.” 

According to Abraham Maslow, “The hig h 
synergy society is the one in which virtue pays... 
High synergy societies all have techniques for work¬ 
ing off humiliation, and the low synergy societies 
uniformly do not.” 

Far-reaching Changes 

If slogans such as the transformation of rural 
life, or the achievement of growth with social jostke 
are to be translated into reality, then the new 
nology must be such that it can be adopted by the 
small, poor and illiterate farmer. Do we have such 
a technology? Yes, but its adoption particularly 
durii^ the south-west monsoon season jiequims a 
certain degree of co-operative effort and a changed 
outlook. These in turn imply far-reaching changes 
in education and social organisation as prere¬ 
quisites. 

Let me quote a few encouraging examples of what 
I mean! 

Here and there in our countryside, but unfortu¬ 
nately only rarely, we see striking examples of the 
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ecoaomk tenefit that can accrue to small cultivators 
by cprc^wrative action. The Bhartiya Agro Indus¬ 
tries Foundation at Urli Kanchan near Poona has 
sponsored a whole set of co-operative activities like 
lift irrigation, dairying, poultry and joint fanning 
based on the concept of uplifting the rural poor 
through the latest agricultural and animal hus¬ 
bandry techniques. The work of the Kaira District 
Co-operative Milk Producers* Union, Anand, is too 
well known to need description. 


IdenUfication of Catalysts 

Hie Archbishop of Trivandrum, for example, has 
personally tested and popuiarised new varieties of 
tapioca, hybrid napier grass and other strains on a 
lar^ scale. Our Rashtrapali, Shri V. V. Giri, in 
his integrated scheme on land colonisation has given 
a detailed outline as to how the benchts of agri¬ 
cultural transformation can be transmitted to edu¬ 
cated unemployed youth on the one hand and land¬ 
less labour on the other. Such colonies could 
become centres of generation of social synergy. All 
these examples need to be multiplied as fast as 
possible. This can be done, provided at the village 
level there is a combination between those who 
possess technical knowledge and those who are 
devoted to social service and both together identify 
the most important need of the village in getting its 
economy moving. If the need is correctly identi¬ 
fied, and then properly attended to, it will act as a 
catalyst in releasing synergy. An important task of 
social workers is hence the identification of cata¬ 
lysts which can bring home throii^h tangible 
economic benefits the value of co-operation to the 
small and marginal farmers. 

The technology is now becoming available but 
the mechanism for transferring it to the illiterate 
and small users in an effective manner does not 
exist. Ironically, there is a global communication 
network which makes the latest findings of science 
available almost immediately to research workers 
in any comer of the world; but what is urgently 
needed is such a communication network at the 
service of the poor farmer in our country. It is 
not only knowledge that is needed, but an approach 
which will be able to supply the right knowledge 
and tools to the right people at the right 
time and place. The worker on the spot, 
whether be is an agricultural officer, a teacher, 
a gram sevak or a social worker, must be able to 
id^ify tbe local problem or ne^ which will act 
^ a catalyst for promoting co-operative endeavour 
in that area—it may be lift irrigation in one place, 
dairyii^ in another, pest control in a third, supply 
of farm machinery or fish fingerlings in a fourth 
and marlmting in a fifth. In this network, the mass 
communication media, particularly the radio, tele¬ 
vision, cinema and the la^uage press, have a very 
important refie to play; so have the research and 
the extension worker, the education system and the 
drive for techoieal litoacy. •• 
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Application of Science, Technology 

for Development 


One of the tasks of UNACAST is to keep under review progress in the appiication 
of Science dl Technoiogy to deveiopment, < to propose practieai measures for such 
appiication for Ihi benefit of the developing countries. One of the measures has been 
the preparation of the Worid Plan of Action for Appiication of Science < Technoiogy to 
deveiopment, which has now been incorporated in the United Nations Strategy in the 
Second Deveiopment Decade which began in 1971. The other measures have been the 
preparation by the UN AC AST — with the help of other U. N. boiies — of the Regional 
Plans for Application of Science and Technology to development which are based on the 
development and priorities of Africa, Asia and the Far East, Latin America and certain 
countries of the Middle East. 


'THE NINETEENTH session of the U. N. Advisory 
^ Commitice on the Application of Science and 
Technology to Development (UNACAST) opened at 
Palais des Nations, Geneva, on November 13. It 
concluded on November 20, 1973. 

M. G. K. Menon (India) was the Chairman for 
the session. The Committee elected Mr. J. M. 
Gvishiani (USSR) and Mr. P. V. Auger (France) as 
Vice-Chairmen of the session and Mr. W. K. 
Chagula (Tanzania) Rapporteur. 

The Advisory Committee was establ’shed by the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council in 1964 to give 
practical effect to the results of the United Nations 
Conference on Science and Technology, held the 
previous year in Geneva. It advises the U.N. on 
efforts to accelerate the application of science and 
technology to economic and social development in 
the developing countries. All its 24 members are 
experts serving in their personal capacities. 

As its nineteenth session, the Committee discus¬ 
sed the future thrust of its activities, particularly in 
the light of two resolutions adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The Economic and Social Council by a resolution 
requested the Secretary-General, after consultation, 
to report on ways in which the Advisory Committee 
could be strengthened. 

The other resolution, which dealt with the role 
of modern science and technology in the develop¬ 
ment of nations, stated that the governmental Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Technology for Development 


should be the focal point for the elaboration and 
continuing evaluation and assessment of United 
Nations policy in the field of science and technology. 
It stressed the need for the Advisory tp 

cooperate with the Committee on Scienicef and 
Technology for development in fulfilling its taslb. 
The Advisory Committee has now reaffirmed its belief 
that such close cooperation is essential. It sjb^tagly 
supported the view of the Council that the .|^aj^ng 
of activities in the field of science and tech^ogy jn 
the various organisations of the United Nations 
system should be harmonized and gradually 
rated into a United Nations science and technology 
policy. 

The resolution also requested the Committee on 
Science and Technology for Development to examine 
the advisability of convening a second United Nations 
Conference on Science and Technology. The Advi¬ 
sory Committee was of the view that such a confe¬ 
rence should be held within the new few years. 
Holding that the success of a second conference 
would depend on the preparatory work put into it, 
the Committee expressed its willingness to cooperate 
with the Committee on Science aad|tefh|a(Qgy for 
Development in planning such a conference It felt 
that the conference should be inter-govemmental 
and should concern itself largely with practical mea¬ 
sures to ensure the successful application of science 
and technology to development. 

The Economic and Social Council has requested 
the Committee to provide an indicative list of pos¬ 
sible new items for review and incorporation in the 
Plan of Action for the Application of- Science 4nd 
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Technology gnd to assist the Secretary^Ceneral in 
delesPdiiMi^ fht most apprc^iriate orgu^izittra in 
the United Nations system to initiate action and 
imptement the priority areas of the World and Regio< 
nal Plans of Action. 

During the session, it received reports on action 
taken to initiate regional plans of action and to 5ti> 
mulate progress. It recommended that the regional 
plans should be made available to the Committee 
on Science and Technology for Development at its 
next session. 

Solar Energy 

The Committee was informed that a request has 
been received from the Executive Director of the 
United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 
asking it to undertake a study, and report to UNEF, 
on non-conventional, non-polluting sources of ener¬ 
gy for developing countries. The Committee had 
already become interested in the question of solar 
energy and its applications, and the European Re¬ 
gional Group had taken up in a preliminary way 
the question of non-conventional sources of energy. 

During the meetings, a working group of the 
Committee prepared the draft of a pre<proposal for 
the preparation of the study requested by the UNEF. 
This draft was approved for transmission to the 
UNEP secretariat for formal submission to the 
second session of the Governing Council of UNEF 
in March 1974. If the Governing Council of UNEP 
approves the proposal, it is expected that resources 
would be made available for carrying out the study 
under the general direction of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee's Working Group on Pobtems of the Human 
Environment. 

The study is proposed to be undertaken in close 
co-operation with the United Nations Division of 
Re^rces and Transport, the United Nations Edu¬ 
cational Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), and other appropriate United Nations 
organs. 

Recent scientific and technological developments 
are providing new possibilities for alternative sources 
of energy which would be less polluting and would 
also contribute towards solving the energy problems 
of develofnng countries, particularly for the supply 
of energy in remote and rural areas where at present, 
little or no energy is available. The Committee 
anticipated that the study will draw the attention 
of Governments to this progress and focus particu¬ 
larly on the following four sources of energy: 

(a) Solar applications for providing small power 
energy; 

(b) Biological energy conversions, suchasu&e 
of al|^, mtero-organisms and bacteria, in conjunc¬ 
tion with solar heat to produce hydrogen, methanol 
(qmthetic natural gas), waste fermentation, etc; 

Wind energy—modem technology has pro* 
sigm'ficant improvements in the efitcieocy of 
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wind^opdled generators which make them parti¬ 
cular^ attractive for isolated areas in devel(H>ing 
coantries; 

(d> Geothermal energy—focus will be placed on 
the development of medium-size geothermal sources 
available for several developing regions. 

The study will also identify the areas where more 
research and development should be undertaken and 
funds appropriate to meet the energy needs for the 
remainder of this century. 

The expectation is that the draft report will be sub¬ 
mitted to the Committee for review at its 1975 session. 
The final report will go to the United Nations En¬ 
vironment Programme before the end of 1975 with 
recommendation. 

The Committee earlier considered a proposal to 
establish a clearing house and sponsoring office for 
the promotion of research projects on problems of 
importance to developing countries. In the light of 
the decisions taken at the eighteenth session, a survey 
of the need for such a clearing-house was organized 
by the Office for Science and Technology among 
United Nations bodies, potential supporting orga¬ 
nizations, a number of governments and other appro¬ 
priate organisations. A wide range of views about 
the means by which such a proposal might be imple¬ 
mented were expressed, hut there was general agree¬ 
ment on the need for such .an organization. 

The Office for Science and Technology, with the 
assistance of a consultant, subsequently prep.ired a 
report on the matter which was considered during 
the session at two nwefings of an oti hoc working 
group. As a result, the proposals for the establish¬ 
ment of a cicarning-house were redrafted. The 
Committee unanimously endorsed these proposals and 
asked its oc/Aoc working group to keep the matter 
under continuing review. It was agreed that the 
words Advisory Service for Sponsoring Research 
Proposals for Development gave more accurate des¬ 
cription of the body proposed than the title “Clear¬ 
ing-house.” 

The Committee noted that a need had been felt 
for un informal non-governmental channel for brin¬ 
ging scientists who were formulating research propo¬ 
sals of value in solving development problems into 
contact with technicaJ and financial resources avail¬ 
able in other countries, both developed and develop¬ 
ing. 

In the nineteenth session, the Committee also 
considered items dealing with application of com¬ 
puter technology to dwelopmsnt; establishment of 
a Special Protein Fund; technology for development; 
future United Nations conferences, and other matters. 

According to a decision of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Committee is to hold only one 
session in 1974, from October 21 to November 1. 

The term of office of the present membership of 
the Committee is to expire at the end of 1974. %% 




Chemistry in Engineering 


Education 


JOSEPH C. KURIACOSE 


'pHE EVOLUTION of the educational pattern 
^ can be considered under two periods. In the 
early days curricula were grouped around the study 
of classics — the purpose of education being cultural 
and its cultural value was measured in terms of its 
classical content. At a later period there grew up a 
feeling that such studies were not practical and that 
educational training should be along the lines of 
learning by doing, vocational activities and special!' 
sation in the higher branches. In modern India one 
cannot overstate the importance that society places 
on job-oriented education. 

Education has as its purpose the formation of a 
cultured person with the necessary training to be a 
useful member of society. Culture must talce into 
account each jadividuaPs obligations to society and it 
must nurture the ability to enter sympathetically into 
the lives of others and their social problems whether 
economic, political, aesthetic or philosophica]. Any 
part of an educational programme, to have a cultural 
value must develop not merely “an appetite for intel¬ 
lectual attainment and moral excellence'* but must 
contribute definitely toward open mindedness, sin¬ 
cerity, an active interest in social betterment and a 
productive participation in all enterprises which have 
as their ultimate goal the uplift of humanity. 

Every course apart from its practical value has a 
cultural value too. When considering the cultural 
value of a course one cannot be concerned with its 
content since culture is not inherent in the subject 
matter of any course. The deciding factors are deter¬ 
mined by the method of approach, the purpose for 
which the subject is studied and the general attitude 
of mind which is carried away by the students them¬ 
selves. Of course it is evident that some subjects lend 
themselves much more readily to cultural develop¬ 
ment thu others, but it is easily imagined that any 
subject in tl^ curriculum may be made cultural or 
not, depending on the sponsors of the course. Even 
the most practical professional subjects in engineering, 
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science, law or medicine may become the vehicles of 
truly magnificent training in cultural aspects of life. 
It is true in no less measure that all subjects may lose 
their cultural significance entirely if the view-point is 
narrowed by selfish motives and the treatment of the 
subject is weighted down by mercenary objectives. 

Chemistry offers a splendid opportunity to every 
teacher to Im'ng into the classroom much of the el^ 
ments of the culture of the classics. In addition, 
chemistry is an intensely practical subject, wtuch pre¬ 
sents useful information in a form which may be em¬ 
ployed both in training the finer qualities of the mind 
and supplying the material for earning a livelihood. 

One of the first mental reactions experienced by 
a novice as he takes up the study of chemistry is one 
of bewilderment. Perhaps the viewpoint is entirely 
new, the language different, the new terms confusing 
and the chemical symbols almost terrifying. It 
should not be hard to convince anyone in such a 
state of mind that chemistry furnishes an excellent 
opportunity for mental drill and memory training. As 
he proceeds he learns that accurate discrimination 
is essential. He learns that the distinction between 


The chemistry course for engineeriDg 
should be so formnlated as not to 
make a chemist out of the student bat an 
engineer aware of potentialities and 
methodology of diemistiy. 


mercurous chloride and mercuric chloride signifies 
the difference between a widely used and v^uable 
medicine and one of our most co mm on and virulent 
poisons; likewise in the preparation of a physiological 
salt solution the displacement of the decimal point 
may change a life-saving fluid into one sure to destroy 
life. His entire laboratory experience teaches an ^ert 
mental attitude, careful observations of the most 
minute details, and thoughtful, intelligent evaluation 
in the interpretation of results. Certaidy here is a sub¬ 
ject which demands of its students a carefully trained 
memory, ability to oserve thoroughly and intelli¬ 
gently, power to distinguish between vital facts and 
non-essentials, and above all, the skill to interpret tlus 
significance of phenomena and to apply new know¬ 
ledge to useful ends. 

Chemist^, the science of chan^ng forms of matter 
and the rationalisation of their interactions, can te 
related to the changes which characterise political, 
social an economic problems of the human race. 
Perhaps there is no more evident application of 
chemistry than that which applies to the age old strug¬ 
gle against the ravages of disease. The progress made 
in th^ battle forms a thrilling story of the new victo- 
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ties which we hope the future will win. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to see that chemistry contributes its share to¬ 
ward world peace and economic security, these dual 
conditions now so earnestly desired. There is no area 
of human activity where the helpful hand of the che¬ 
mist has not made its contribution and hence chemistry 
has become a powerful factor in human lives. We 
have been training specialists, looking at things from 
a professional angle and thinking so long in terms of 
“science for science's sake" that we are bewildered by 
the thought that chemistry is after all intensely human 
and has no small an influence on the happiness and 
lives of a large number of our fellows. 

The engineering profession involves the pr^tical 
apfdication of physical, chemical and other scientific 
principles in large scale construction or operation of 
one type or the other. Many of the new products of 
chemical industries find applications in all fields of 
engineering. Their use is often dependent on their 
chemical l^haviour more than on their physical pro¬ 
perties. The usefulness of the understanding of ele¬ 
mentary principles of chemistry in preparation for the 
engineering profession cannot therefore be denied. 

Chemical Products 

With each successive year, the role of chemistry 
and chemical products in every branch of engineering 
is greatly enlarged. Every advance, for example, in 
automotive engineering either produces a new chemi¬ 
cal demand or awaits chemical developments for its 
introduction. For real progress in aircraft, the 
chemist and engineer are inseparable. The acronau- 
ticai engineer must know something of the chemical 
pr(q)erties of the new materials provided by the che¬ 
mist. The highway engineer has to work more and 
more with chemical materials. He uses his know¬ 
ledge of colloid chemistry to create conditions for soil 
stabilisation. He has a choice of materials provided 
by the chemist for every aspect of his activity. 

Take the case of the sanitary engineer who has to 
deal with the treatment and care of air, sewage, water 
and food supplies. Ventillation which means more 
than just the supply of fresh air from out of doors in¬ 
cludes filtering of that air. For anyone dealing with 
this matter, a knowledge of materials natural or artl- 
feially produced, which will serve as filtering media 
without too greatly retarding air flow will be an 
asset. The treatment of sewage and water is not 
possible without an understanding of surface pheno¬ 
mena. 

Consider a civil engineer who knows that copper is 
resistant to corrosion and so choses it for eaves, 
troughs and downdrains but supports the copper 
eaves and troughs with iron brackets, only to see in a 
few years that the brackets have given way and 
expensive troughs are hanging loose. Construction 
engineers are constantly dealing with the problem of 
corrosion of xitaterials and the means to prevent it or 
protect surfaces against it. Elementary ideas of elec¬ 
trochemistry and a knowledge of the properties ot 
paints and other coatings will be valuable assets for 
engine ers who Will have to tBcklc these problems. 
The engmeer has to deal with metals and ^ecial aF 
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toys which have ap^fic uses, A knowle^e of the 
pnnciifies or rationale of the manner of rmution 
and consequent properties of these dtojis vrtU be of 
con^fl»d>1e help to him in iisiog these in the right 
place with the right effect. 

Alfcmtive Msterii^ 

The selection of the proper metal, alloy, or com¬ 
bination of metals, the best oil for a certain job, the 
correct plastic or textile for a particular set of condi¬ 
tions, or the ^st type of synthetic rubber for a given 
purpose is made po^ible by considering the chemical 
properties of the material more than the physical pro¬ 
perties. The engineering graduate who knows the 
differences in chemical properties of alternative mate¬ 
rials and who understands the general chemical princi¬ 
ples on which their general behaviour depends wilt 
prove a better engineer than one who does not. 

All earlier history had been determined by the 
fact that the capacity of man had always been limited 
to his own strength and that of the men and animals 
he could control. But beginning with the nineteenth 
century, the situation had changed. His capacity is 
no longer so limited; man had now learned to manu¬ 
facture power and with it a new e|^h began. In 
this space age, fuels for power generation has assumed 
consi^rable importance. None will deny the contri¬ 
bution a knowledge of the chemistry of these materials 
can make to the economic and efficient use of these 
materials by all engineers who have to deal with prob¬ 
lems of generating power. 

The strength of materials, the chemical composi¬ 
tion of substances and the laws of heat and dynamic 
energy enter into almost every operation of modem 
life. Obviously the engineer must have a certain 
minimum training in chemistry, to prepare him for 
the profession, and as much more to serve him colla¬ 
terally as his amibition towards success prompts. 

The word technology stems from two greek words 
lechnos' (meaning art ora trade) and Mogos'fmeaning 
a science). Thus, literally, technology is the science 
of a trade. Technology in general is the science deal¬ 
ing with methods and processes for converting pro¬ 
ducts of nature into items of consumption and tools 
of production. All the branches of technology ex¬ 
cepting chemical technology broadly speaking are 
concerned with processes which as a rule do not 
change the composition and inner structure of the 
material. However, no sharp dividing line can be 
drawn between chemical technology and the rest. 
In some cases the changes made in the shape and 
appearance of materials are aocoj^nied chemical 
reactions and chemical reactions in turn by mechani¬ 
cal processes. A technological education can there¬ 
fore not be sound if one made at»tractkm of the 
sources and foundations that make technology 
possiUe. 

Modem civilisation owes much to chemistry and 
chemical industry. They play a vital role in the eco¬ 
nomic developmmt and teclmologiGal progress of a 
country. Chemistry today is striving and hu succeed¬ 
ed to a very great extent to prepare nibstitiites for 



practically aU the naturally mOaUe materials, that 
nave been "pot to hse. A recognition of the impor¬ 
tance of chemistry has prompted the curriculum plan¬ 
ners for technical education in this country to place a 
welcome emphasis on the inclusion of a good quantum 
of chemistry in the undergraduate curricula of the 
engineering degree courses. 

Those who plan the engineering curricula only can 
pro^e the time for teaching of chemistry. The cont¬ 
ent of the course has to be formulated by the chemists 
themselves and it is obvious that the course is not to 
be planned to make a chemist out of the student but 
an engineer aware of the potentialities and methodo¬ 
logy of chemistry. The purpose of the course should 
be to introduce the student to the discipline of this 
particular branch of science and to familiarise him 
with the principles and techniques that will make him 
more competent later on to discern in which direction 
the solutions should be sought for the problems they 
may encounter and also to estimate how readily the 
solutions may be forthcoming. 

Fundamental Disci|Aines 

Hardly had we begun to assimilate the effect of wide¬ 
spread use of the lighter metals and synthetic plastics 
developed before the war, than we were faced with 
new developments: microwave physics had a revolu¬ 
tionary impact on communications: antibiotics and 
synthetic pesticides produced an equally dramatic 
impact on sanitation and health; jet propulsion 
changed the logistics of transportation and 
weaponry; nuclear physics transformed concepts of 
energy .resources and military power; and computer 
technology is revolutionising nearly every aspect of 
our lives. Life on earth apepears not to ^ sidhcient- 
ly complex for some of us; we are reaching out to the 
moon and stars. 

The lead time between new discoveries in our re¬ 
search laboratories and their exploitation in techno¬ 
logy has become so short that no technologically ori¬ 
ented curriculum can remain vitally useful to the gra¬ 
duates for a significant period. Progressive engineer¬ 
ing schools have begun to emphasise studies of the 
fundamental disciplines in depth, in as much as the 
old divisions are no longer applicable to the 
contemporary' world. 

Since World War II, engineering schools have res¬ 
ponded to the challenge of the current technological 
explosion in a variety of ways. Some have retained 
the classical pattern, while few have adopted core 
programmes with some specialisation, offering at the 
undergraduate level an unspecialised l^chelor's degree 
in engineering. Other schools have organised more 
and more branches of engineering offering as many 
as 14 or IS different degrees. 

Practically all engineering students, of whatever 
persuasion, are now required to take one or more 
courses in ^^materials science/' This essentially new 
subject consists of the theoretical principles underly¬ 
ing the structure and properties of matter, parti- 
cidarly in the condensed states. Some schools conti¬ 
nue to offer as a traditional course in materials 
testing, but many have abandoned this basically 


empiricalsubjcct in favour of a more sophisticated 
approach, using the full resources of modern physical 
and chemical theory. 

Pattern of Foundation Course 

One may like to consider the following pattern for 
a foundation course in chemistry for the engineering 
students. 

—Structure of matter, radio-activity binding and 
chemical constitution. 

—Conservation of energy. 

—The gaseous state and the kinetic theory of 
gases. 

—The liquid state and properties of solutions. 

—The solid state, magnetic and electrical proper¬ 
ties. 

—Thermochemistry. 

—The second law of thermodynamics and equilib¬ 
rium. 

—phase equilibria. 

—Principles of metallurgy and alloy formation. 

—Rate Processes. 

—Electrochemistry. 

—Elementary organic chemistry; nomenclature, 
functional groups isomariosm, reactions. 

—Environmental effects on materials. 

—Fuels. 

—Petrochemicals. 

—Polymers, paints and varnishes. 

—Water and its treatment. 

The topic titles indicated above will derive their 
relevence to engineering education from the manner 
in which the substance of the lectures is planned. It 
has to be constantly borne in mind that the course is 
to be taught not to make a chemist out of the student 
but to provide him with the background to become a 
more effective engineer. 

Parallel ro the theoretical course a laboratory 
programme may be organised along the following lines' 

—An exercise in qualitative analysis to introduce 
the student to the methodology and to illustrate 
the various principles that have been taught and 
their application in the solution of practical 
problems. 

—Study of an equilibrium process. 

—Establishment of phase diagrams using various 
techniques. 

—An experiment in thermochemistry. 

—Study of a rate process. 

—Application of the principles of electrochemistry 
in the study of corrosion problems. 

_An inorganic preparation and the study of the 

modification of the properties of compounds in 
a controlled manner. 
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—An orgamc preparation and the practical appU- ; 
cation of the compound thus prquired. 

—Application of the properties of solutions. 

—One or two applications of quantitative methods 
of analysis to demonstrate the technique. 

—An experiment involving the use of radioactive 
tracers. 

—^An illustration of surface phenomena, adsorp> 
tioQ and catalysis. 

Although a great deal, of information is oAen 
presented in a lecture, only a leasonble return should 
be expected on examinations, and the students should 
be encouraged to regard some of the additional ma> 
terial as background for future advanced courses. 
Some portions of the lecture material should be used 
to illustrate the type of science which is professionally 
and culturally exciting, because of the elegance of the 
logic, the rigor with which the physical concepts are 
treated, or conversely, cleverness with which useful 
approximations, empiricism or intution have been 
us^ where rigorous formalism would contribute : 
little to an understanding of fundamental principles 
or experimental observations. 

Occasionally, a .lecturer may make a presentation 
based on an oversimplified model and thereby obtain 
results which are only partially valid. In such ins¬ 
tances, the inadequacies of the treatment and the 
limitations of the results must be pointed out in the 
lecture session in an attempt to improve the students' 
power to reason logically and their ability to detect 
errors or fallacies. 

For example, many must have experienced the 
situation where a student only too often recalls that 
the internal energy £ is independent of the volume V 
but fails to r^all the restriction to ideal gases. Simi¬ 
larly the student remembers that AH is the heat 
absorbed at constant presure without also remember¬ 
ing that this is true only for closed systems involving 
pressure-volume work alone. 

Engineering is concerned with the exploitation of 
scientific knowledge to accomplish specif objectives 
like the building of bridges, the lannching of rockets 
and the manufacturing of drugs. The present ex¬ 
plosion of scientific knowledge has greatly enlarged 
the variety of applications which the practicing en¬ 
gineer will be called upon to make. His education 
must be broadly based so that he is prepared to meet 
opportunities that are now in the offing. Chemistry can 
contribute much to his understanding of what chemists 
have been doing, particularly in the area of correlat¬ 
ing the physical behaviour of materials with their 
chmica] compositions and structures. In turn, fami¬ 
liarity with the engineers use of chemical principles 
can help the chemistry instructor enrich the content of 
his courses. 


Thv article acorporatet the mean siAstanee of the peq^er . 
prtaa&ed by the autkor at Hie latenuHonid Seminee on Swy 
Sa'Hce AeHriHes hdd at Jdtarta, Indonesia. Adenowl^lgemaits 
tfg ihu to the sponsors of the seodnar. 


Short Term 
Course 

THE RECOGNITION of the importance of Che¬ 
mistry in Engineering Curricidum has promted 
the curriculum planners for technical education in 
this country to place emphasis on the inclusion 
of a good quantum of clumistry in the under¬ 
graduate curricula of the Engineering degree 
courses. The content of such a course 
should be so formulated as to make the future 
Engineer aware of the potentialities and metho¬ 
dology of chemistry rather than to make a 
chemist out of the student. 

Such a course should inculcate in the student an 
appreciation of the discipline of this branch of 
science and should familiarise him with the prin¬ 
ciples and techniques that will enable him to 
more competent later on to discern in which di¬ 
rection solutions to problems should be sought 
for and also to estimate how readily the solutions 
may be forthcoming. The short term course 
was planned to facilitate the sharing of ideas and 
experiences among teachers who are teaching 
chemistry to the undergraduate students of the 
Engineering Colleges, in an attempt to formulate 
a chemistry programme for the engineering stu¬ 
dent, which will be faithful to the discipline and 
also meaningful and purposeful for the student 
from the point of view of his professional career. 

One may consider the following pattern for a 
foundation course in chemistry for the engineering 
students. 

—Structure of matter, radio^tivity, binding 
and chemical constitution. 

—Conservation of energy. 

—^The gaseous state and the kinetic theory of 
gasses. 

—The liquid state and properties of solutions. 
—The solid state, magnetic and electrical pro¬ 
perties. 

—^Thermochemist ly. 

—The second law of thermodynamics and • 
equilibrium. 

—Phase equilibria. 

—Principles of metallurgy and alloy forma¬ 
tion. 

—Rate Processes. 

—Electrochemistry. 

—Elementary organic chemistry; nomencla¬ 
ture, functional groups, isomerism, types of 
reactions. 

—Environmental effects on materials. 

—Fuels 

—Petrochemicals. 

—Polymers, paints and varnishes. 

—Water ana its treatment. 
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The topic titles as indicated will (^ive their 
i^levdjtce to edmutiott front the mdiH 

ner ih which the ^iibstanc^ of the fectiires is plan¬ 
ned. It has to be constantly borne in mind that 
the course is to be taught not to make a chemist 
out of the student but to provide him with the 
backf^und to become a more efTective engineer. 

Paralhi to the theoretical course a laboratory pro¬ 
gramme may be organised along the following lines: 

—An exercise in qualitative analysis to intro¬ 
duce the student to the methodology and to 
illustrate the various principles that have 
been taught and their application in the 
solution of practical problems. 

—Study of an equilibrium process. 

—Establishment of phase diagrams using 
various techniques. 

—An experiment in thermochemistry 

—Study of a rate process. 

—Application of the principles of electroche¬ 
mistry in the study of corrosion problems. 

—An inorganic preparation and the study of 
the modification of the properties of com¬ 
pounds in a controlled manner. 

—An organic preparation and the practical 
application of the compound thus prepared. 

—Application of the properties of solutions. 

—One or two applications of quantitative me¬ 
thods of analysis to demonstrate the techni¬ 
que. 

—An experiment involving the use of radio¬ 
active tracers. 

—An illustration of surface phenomena, ad¬ 
sorption and catalysis. 

The participants of the short term course in 
Chemistry in Engineering Curriculum offered by 
the Department of Chemistry under the Q.l.P. 
had frank discussions regarding the present curri¬ 
culum in June and a summary of the discussion 
is given below: 

The topics of discussitm could be broadly divided 
into the foUowing four categories: 

I. SYIXABUS 

The syllabus should be more precisely dehned 
even at the risk of expansion, so that the teacher 
knows what exactly to teach and up to what level 
he can teach. There should be a revision of the 
syllabus at least once in three years and prior to 
revision and enforcement of the syllabus, copies 
must be sent to all the concerned colleges and due 
consideration should be given to the suggestions 
from the teachers, who are actually engaged in 
teaching the subject. Besides frequent seminars 
and discussions on the syllabus, if possible, a uni¬ 
form syllabus may be adopted throughout the 
country. The stress should be on modern dc- 
vtiqpments such as semi-conductors, prevention 
of pollution, fiiel cells, rocket fuels etc. The 
topics should have an industrial bias with special 
refiereoce to industries in India. Most of the 
fqadamental aqiccts may be covered in PUQ 
HSc classes so that more time will be available to 
deal with advanced topics. 


n. EXAMS AND PAPER SEITING 

Examination, preferably of the semester type 
to assess the students* performance is very essen¬ 
tial. The question paper should be of an ob¬ 
jective type with a view to test the students’ abi¬ 
lity to apply his knowledge rather than to test 
his memory. Open-book examinations may be 
encouraged. A system of continuous assessment 
and the grades should be considered for awaid- 
ing classses. Question paper setting can be used 
as a powerful instrument in updating the syllabus 
and the teaching. Teachers who get an oppor¬ 
tunity to set papers for university examinations 
should put into practice their ideas of the types 
of questions that should be set. This has been 
done in some places and has had a very salutorv 
effect. ^ 


m. LABORATORY PROGRAMME 

A coordinated lecture-cum-practical work is 
very essential for a proper understanding of the 
chemical principles. In the first year, the stress 
should be on learning the fundamentals and in 
subsequent years the practical work should be 
relevant to their professional interests. These ex¬ 
periments should be chosen in consultation with 
colleagues from the various branches of engineer¬ 
ing. Analysis of materials that engineers are 
likely to come across, rather than the classical 
methods of analysis should be included. The stu¬ 
dents should be introduced to instrumental 
methods of analysis. They should be instructed 
in the techniques of analysis of less familiar but 
industrially important elements such as Ti, Mo, 
V,W. etc. There should be a viva voce not 
only during each practical session but also in 
the practical examinations. These go a long 
way in helping the student to face the inter¬ 
views with greater confidence. 


IV, TEACHING METHODS 

The teacher should keep himself well-informed 
about the modern developments. The frequent use 
of teaching aids such as models, demonstration 
experiments, film shows etc., will make the lec¬ 
tures more popular and interesting. Refresher 
courses may be arranged for the teachers at least 
once in two years so as to make them aware of 
the recent developments. There should be effec¬ 
tive communication between the chemistry tea¬ 
chers of the various engineering colleges by way 
of seminars and summer schools where discus¬ 
sions and exchange of ideas about the syllabi, 
teaching methods and other problems should be 
encouraged. Assessment of lectures by stu¬ 
dents be obtained by requesting them to fill in 
questionnaires. These response sheets shouM 
form the basis for self-improvement. 
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NEW VACCINE AGAINST INFLUENZA 


T he idea of seeking protection from influenza 
in vaccination was conceived four decades ago, 
when the virus causing the disease was finally 
*‘nailed down.” Since then dozens of vaccines have 
been developed and tried, the number of sceptics 
increasing in proportion to the attempts to subdue 
influenza by vaccination. 

Majority of doctors are of the view that flu vaccine 
not only does not protect all those who are covered 
but that it causes flu in a wild form among two out of 
a hundred vaccinated, which on a global scale will 
mean thousands of cases. Supporters of vaccine 
claim that the vaccine can protect every second person 
while according to economists even a 10 per cent 
reduction in incidence can justify the expenses on re¬ 
search and organisational measures. 

But why are influenza vaccines less effective and 
reliable than those used against small-pox, poliomye¬ 
litis and many other grave diseases? There are several 
reasons and the most important being the influenza 
virus which is highly mutable and appears in a new 
guise in every new epidemic. 

To produce a vaccine, the scientists have to isolate 
the pathogen of the new epidemic and then ”tame” 
it, so that it can deceive the organism, as it were, 
it to muster its defences, but without actually 
prov ok ing the disease The process of “taming” is 
lengthy and complex, and ^ scientists just kill the vi¬ 
rus and make prophylactic preparations out of it. 
Soviet researchers preferred to obtain vaccines from 
live viruses. These were introduced into a chicken 
embryo, then transferred to another egg, a second, a 
third, and so on. Fifteen, twenty and sometimes 
thirty changes were needed to deprive the virus of its 
pathogenicity. This vaccine was tried out on volun^ 
teers (most often workers of the laboratory thraselves) 
and then on a limited group of the population. By 
the time the vaccine was ready for mass use it often 
happened that another strain of the virus and not 
the one against which the vaccine was effective was 
running amock all over the globe. 

New Melbod of CBltivatioii 

How were they to keep up with the virus’s meta¬ 
morphoses? A team of researchers at the Moscow 
Institute of Viral Preparations beaded by Doctor of 
Mei&al Sciences, A Alexeyeva proposed a new 
method of cultivating the virus --- not in a chicken 
embryo but in a tissue culture medium, in s]^ial 
fla^ The scientists place kidney cells of chicken 
embryos in this culture medium, irrfect them with the 
vims and, once it has multiplied, transfer it to another 
flask irith the same culture medium and chicken cells. 
Anotto few transfers, and the virus loses its 


E. GORBUNOVA 

a^essive properties, and after a few more the 
scientists have at their disposal a so-calted stable 
strain, viral variant suitable for making a vaccine. 

Actually speaking, this “tamed virus” is vaccine. 
To start mass production, it is only necessary to “ac¬ 
cumulate” large quantities of the virus. The new 
method makes it possible to grow thousands of mil¬ 
lions of viral particles on four chicken embryos and 
turn them into vaccine ^ all within one day. 

In tissue culture medium the virus is “tamed” 
much more quickly. Two and a half to three months 
is enough to obtain a vaccine strain. It means that 
having isolated the new pathogenic strain of the inci¬ 
pient epidemic (this is usually done in summer) the 
scientists have enough time to prepare for the danger¬ 
ous winter season 

The new method not only saves time but it has 
been established that the pathogen grown in tissue 
culture medium is also milder in character than the 
one cultivated in the chicken embryo. So the new, 
tissue vaccine causes no side^ffects and never provokes 
the disease it is supposed to protect man against. 

Safe and Easy to AdmlBister 

The effect of vaccination largely depends on its 
scope. Formerly vaccination was counter indicative 
to the most vulnerable section of the population, the 
children. As for tissue vaccine, it is harmless even for 
one-year-olds. 

The vaccine is produced in powder form. In 
special dnimshaped chambers the culture medium 
where the viruses multiply is dehydrated and turned 
into a powder. It can be preserved for a year 
without losing its properties. Before use the powder 
is dissolved in ordinary water. The vaccine is ad¬ 
ministered orally, which is another distinctive fea¬ 
ture. Formerly vaccination was performed either 
subcutaneously or by inhalation through the nose, 
which made control over the quantity administered 
quite diflicuU. This vaccine is swallowed, and one 
teaspoonful of the reddish nice-testing solution is 
enough to produce immunity in a roan. 

The tissue vaccine can al^ be used for the treat¬ 
ment of influenza. It causes the organism to produce 
interferon, a protein which represses multiplication 
of the virus. This probably acemmts for the vaccine’s 
efiect of preventing c<miplicatioo8, first and foremost 
the developnsent of pneumonia, which become a grave 
danger during influenza epidemics and take a toll of 
hundreds human lives. 
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Rigid Procedures Hinder 
Accomplishments—Ahmed 


, / fw^HE PROGRESS of our research and cdu&t* 
** JL tion programmes carried out through 19 agri¬ 
cultural univcrsilics and 24 ICAR research 
institutes, 77 all-India coordinated research projects 
and a very large number of «/ hoc research 
schemes supported from cess funds has been very 
satisfa;tor>‘ during the last year, in spite of the 
fact that a large number of posts at various le\'els 
had to remain vacant pending the development of 
new recruitment procedures ” said the Union Agri¬ 
culture Minister, Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed while 
addressing the annual general meeting of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR) in New 
Delhi. 

Later at a function Mr. Ahmed presented the 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Memorial Prizes to 10 agricul¬ 
tural scientists and research workers for the 
biennium 1966-67. The awards, carry a cash prize of 
Rs. 10,000 each. 

He also presented the Jawaharlal Nehru Awards, 
instituted by the ICAR in 1969, to provide incen¬ 
tive to post-graduate students of agricultafe to 
carry out research work of a high order. The value 
of the Award is Rs. 5,000 in cash and a medal, each. 

Referring to some of the suggestions made by 
the Working Group on Agricultural Research, 
Vacation and Manpower Planning, he said that 
so as to make the existing agricultural universities 
really agents of change of our rural enonomy, 
it is proposed to strengthen them further. 

The all-India co-ordinated research projects have 
to be strengthened in a manner that some of the 
neglected areas and problems receive proper atten¬ 
tion. A detailed exercise has been done in the 
ICAR on the research support available in various 
parts of the country, and some major gaps have been 
identified. Programmes have b»n developed for 
Andamans, Lakshadweep and for areas like Goa. 
Detailed programmes for the Chhotanagpurand San- 
thal Parganas areas of Bihar, the diara lands of Bihar 
and Uttar Pradc^, the cold desert of Ladakh, and 
similar negUcted or problem-soil areas are being 
worked out. The needs for crop-life-saving research 
in Nought-prone areas were discussed in an inter- 
naUonal semmar organized with the itnancial help of 
the International D^lopment Research Centre of 
.Cenada, 


All the major problems of Indian agriculture were 
also discussed at a national seminar held in connec¬ 
tion with the 25th Javanfi of our Independence. One 
of the major difficulties which come in the way of 
translating ideas and plans into field accomplish¬ 
ments, Mr. Ahmed felt, is the rigidity of our present 
salary and other procedures whi^ come in the way 
of recruiting good scientists and posting them in 
these difficult places. In addition to all-India co¬ 
ordinated projects, it is planned to organize a series 
of co-ordinated programmes on the lines suggested 
by the National Commission on Agriculture. This 
will help get the benefits of all scientific talent, 
wherever available within the country, in solving 
complex scientific problems. 

He wislied to so strengthen the existing ICAR re¬ 
search institutes so that the per capita productivity of 
the scientists is greatly enhanced. Only two new 
institutes are proposed to be set up during the next 
few years— one dealing with cotton to be located at 
Nagpur and another on agricultural engineering and 
post-harvest technology, at a location yet to be de¬ 
cided. 

The existing Division of Plant Introduction at 
the Indian Agricultural Research Institute (lARl) is 
to be upgraded to a National Bureau of nant In¬ 
troduction and Exploration. Mr. Ahmed hop^ 
that this National Bureau would also serve as an in¬ 
ternational genetic resource centre under the project 
for the setting up of a global network of plant genetic 
resources centres sponsored by the Consullative 
Group for International Agricultural Research. 

The procedures for the sanction of ad hoc peseatch 
schemes are to be streamlined so that worthwhile 
projects receive appropriate sup^rt at the appro¬ 
priate time. This has brcome particularly important, 
he said, following the stoppage of PL-480 funds 
for ad hoc research projects in our universities and 
research institutions. 

It is proposed to test and adapt new experimental 
finding teclmiques in agriculture, animal husbandly' 
and fisheries on a whole village or water-shed basis 
through operational research projects. These projects 
will have the following nugor aims: 

-^To test, adapt and demonstrate the new agri- 
{Contiaued <m page 2S) 
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tUB HOLlOAYS-1974 



5th Jan. 

Guru Nanak*s 


Ed-a Mllad 

6th April 

RtpubHc Day 

25di Jan« 

Birthday ■ 

ZBth Nov. 

Valaakhi 

13th April 

Mahatlvaratrl 

20lh Fab. 

Chrlatmaa Day 

25th Dec. 

Rakht Bandhan AHaziat 


HoH 

8th March 



AU's Birthday 

3rd Aug. 

Rafflanavaml 

Mahavir tlsyantl 

1a4 April 
4th April 

HESTRtCTEO HOLIDAYS 

Vinayaha Chaturthi 
Onam 

2tat Aug* 
80th Aug. 

dood Friday 

inh April 



Jamat-ul-VldB 

11th Oct. 

Buddha Purnlma 

6th May 

Haw Year'a Day & 


Duaaahra 

S3rd Oct. 

Indapandance Day 
Mahatma Mandh(*a 

ISth Aug* 

Guru Gavind Singh's 


Maharlahl Valmikl'a 



Birthday 

lat Jan. 

Birthday 

aothOct. 

Birthday 

2nd Oct. 

Pangai 

14th Jan. 

Govardhana Pu|a 

14th Nov. 

Id-uFFftr 

IBtti Oct. 

Guru Ravi Daaa Birthday 

6th Feb. 

Bhai Ou) 

ISth Nov. 

Dutaabra 24th A Sfith Oct. 

Hall 

71h March 

Guru Tagh Bahadur’s 


Dlwali 

13th Nov. 

Mllad-un*Nabi or 


Martyrdom Day 

16th Dec. 


SU^mpTION RATES 


INLAND 

FORaGN 

By Surface 

By Air 

Singla copy Ra. 1.8B 


Ra* 

Rl. 

Ha* 12JOO lor a yaec 

tyaar 

60 

100 

Ra^ 22JK) for B yaara 

Byoara 

110 

MO 

Ra, 8846efor6yaata 

Byaara 

100 

260 

“ 

ivMItt 

230 

440 


\ /rm 

cult^l techii^logy on,. fSumers’ for tho pur-' 
pote of wt^li a dttSiter of 3 or 4 vnUiKes or a water- 
sited area would be sdec^; 

'—To calculate critically the ptofiiabilHy of itve 
new tdchuolo^ of food {voduction; 

—To identify socio-eccmomic bottlenecks in tbe 
transfer of new technology: 

—To assess the credit-worthiness of new agricul¬ 
tural technology. 

These wiU be i^temeated jointly by agricultural 
acioitists and social scientists. If properly imple¬ 
mented, Mr, Ahmed pointed out, they will help 
prepare reliable estimates of the cost-benefit effects of 
hew technology, the credit needs for adoption of new 
technology and, finally, the risk factors involved 
whicb could be of assistance in estimating the feasi¬ 
bility of crop insurance. 

On this occassion of the annual general meeting. 


Mr. Mid have 

oer ' demeaM 

tisA fpmg reaeaidl scholars Congrutuldtitig all 
the fucepii^a of the Rafi Ahmed Kidw^ Prize 
he ejqnessed the hope that they would - help 
make the late Rafi Sahib's **4rcamof luospMous 
agricultute come true.** 


' He also cc^ratulatcd the wittnera of the ^wahar- 
la] Nehru Award for outstanding post-graduate stu¬ 
dents' research. 


Mr. Fakhruddin expressed appreciation of the 
work done by the late I>r. S. S. &tins of the 1AR1> 
who pioneered a programme of research on multiple 
and relay cropping. 

Dr. Bains unfortunately passed away at a young 
age due to an attack of rabies. The ICAR has de¬ 
cided to present Rs. 25,0CH) to the family of late Dr. 
Bains as a token of appreciation of the valuable con¬ 
tributions by the late scientist, 


Recipients of Kidwai Pri%e 


1^. T. N. AaaartiakrMwim is incharge 
of the Entomology Research Unit located at 
Loyala College, Madras. For a period of 
more than 25 years he was engaged on stu¬ 
dies coBcerning various aspects of Thysanop^ 
rew, a group of insects of considerable eco¬ 
nomic importance in this country. His study 
also included the biology and ecology of 
gall thrips (JTltysanopterocedin), mycophagous- 
or fungus-feeding thrips with emphasis on the 
patterns of intra-specific diversity m thrips 
population, reproduction ability of thrips 
and the role of amino-acids in relation to 
the degree of susceptibility, tolerance and 
resistance of plants to thrips’ attacks. 

Or. R. D. Asana was till recently the 
Head of the Division of Plant Physiology at 
the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
New Delhi, and is currently an Emeritus 
Setentist of the Indian Council of Agricuitu- 
ral Research, and Principal Investigator in 
Physiology in the Ali-India Co-ordinated 
Cotton improvement Project. His researches 
led to the evolving of ^a wheat indeotype 
suitable for barmi cultivation. 

Dr. Narayan Gaaedi Dastaae is currently 
working as a Consultant with the FAO for 
the Lake Nasser Development Centre, Aswan, 
UAR. He worked on water management pro- 
blems during the last 24 years at lARt New 
Delhi. 

0r. K. lain is currently a Jawaharla] 
Nehru Fellow. He has developed an active 
sdbool of mspandi in the fidd of mutagenesis 
and cytogMietiCs atlARI and had followetl 
ihejc^jective ofdaMIizing and iaiprovbitg upon 

t ^ ■ 
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the gains airead> made in crops like v^hcat 
through the development of Itigh-yielding 
vorieties in other crop planty 

Dr. R. KrisImaBioiiilhy is now Cotton 
Breeder under the AiMndiu Co-ordinated 
Cotton ImproveiDcnt Project at the Indian 
Agricultural Researcli Institute, Regio¬ 
nal Rcsearcu Station. C\>imbatorc. His 
researches include a dynamic cotton breeding 
programme for the development of shori- 
duration, compact plant-type varieties, extra- 
long-staplc Egyptian type of cotton suitable 
for replacing imported varieties and gos$>- 
pol-free lines of cotton. 

Dr. Sohaa Sioeh Frihar is Professor of 
Soil Physics in the Department of Soilv, 
Punjab AgricuUural University. Ludhiana, 
Punjab. He has made imjiortant contribu¬ 
tions to our knowledge iif soil and w'ater 
management. 

Dr. S« P. Rayduiudhiiri the Head of 
the Division of Mycology and Plant Patholo¬ 
gy at the Indian Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute, New Delhi. After Ins early work on 
lun^l diseases, he had taken up studies rela¬ 
ting to plant virus and virus diseases in 
which many new lines of research have been 
developed tmderbis guidance at the lARl, 
New Delhi. An outstanding work has been 
the control of zinc deficiency in guava trees 
which was threatening the guava industry in 
Rijastban. Purification and crystallization 
of suonfaempmosaic virus was done by Dr. 
Raychaudhuri for the first time in India. 

Dr. Arviad Ri^ an iniernationaliy known 
Animal Physioiogy scientist, formerly Direc¬ 
tor, Centr^ l^teep and Wool Research Insti- 
tote, Avikaoagar 0t^iasthau>, is wefl known 
for his work on the physiology endomlDe 
glands, hacmonal control U tnetaboiiao, 




Rafi Ahmed Kidiiai Afemorial Prize nintjers {first row^ frcm Left): Dr, V. Sonihanam^ Dr. R. D. Asarua^ 
Dr, T. N. Ananthakrhhnan^ Mr. R. Krishnamourtby and Dr. S. P. Raychaudhuri, Jawaharlal Nehru Avrard 
H'lniim: {second row): Dr. Vidhyasekaran, Dr. K. D. Singh, Dr. Masillamony, Dr. {Mrs.) Tara Mohcat. 


physiology of lactation and reproduction of 
farm animals. His outstanding researches in 
the field of reproductive physiology of buffa¬ 
loes are seasonal breeders. The seasonality of 
breeding in buffalo cows is due to the in¬ 
fluence of environment, management and 
nutrition of these animals. 

Dr. V. SaBtbuam is an outstanding cot« 
ton breeder of the country. He is now the 
Project Co-ordinator of the All-India Coor¬ 
dinated Cotton JmoTOvement Project He 
was instrumental in introducing the concept 
of a plant type and quick maturity in the 
cotton breeding programme for off-season 
cotton cultivation in rice fallows and also 
distributed early-generation hybrid material 
to several Research Centres in the country. 
One of his significant contributions is the 
development of extra*long-staple Egyptian 
type of cotton suitable for import substitu¬ 
tion which has long defied acclimatization 
under conditions. 

Dr. A. Srcenivasiii is at present an Eme¬ 
ritus Scientist at the Bhabha Atomic Resear¬ 
ch Centre* Bombay, and Adviser to the 
Dept, of Atomic Energy, New Delhi. He 
has made significant contributions to the 
promotion of various programmes for radia¬ 
tion preservation of foods. 


Winners of Nehru Awards 

THE FOUR postgraduate students in Agri¬ 
culture and Animal Sciences, who got the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Awards (1972) are: 

Dr. (Mis) S. Tart Mofau (Genetrcs and 
Plant Breeding). She did her research in the 
Division of Genetics, lARf, New Delhi, under 
the guidance of Dr. H. K. Jain, He^ of the 
Genetics Division, lARl, New Delhi, 

Dr. K*D. Si^ (Sol! Science and Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry). He did his research in 
the Division of Soil Science and Agricultuitl 
Chemistry, lARI, New Delhi, under the 
guidance of Dr. B. Ramamoorthy, formerly 
the Head of the Soil Science and A^icultur^ 
Chemistry Division of lARI, New Delhi 
Dr. P. Vidhyas^aran ^lant Physiology^. 

He (Ud his research at tlw Tamilnadu A^- 
cultural University, Coimbatore, under the 
guidana of Dr. P. Narayanaswami, Associate. . 
Professor in Plant Pathology, Tamilnadu 
Agricultural University, Coimbatore. 

Dr* P. Richard MasiUuaoty (Veterinary 
Microbiology). He did his research in the 
Dept, of Microbiology, Christian Medical 
College, Vellore, under the guidance of Dr. 
Ruth M. Myers, formerly Professor of Micro¬ 
biology, Ch^tm Medical College, Vdlore. 
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Varsity and tndostry 
in V.K. 

J. A. POPE 


mHB UtADinONAL aims of universities and in- 
^ dvstry are very diSbient One is idea-oriented, in- 
voived in the pumiit of knowtedtge that may or may 
not contribute to the immediate well bei^ of the 
world. Tte other is prodOct-oriented, oi^^nised to run 
eoonomicidly and to serve an immediate market. 
Their priorities could be described as complete oppo* 
sites. 

Why then are so mai^ univeisities today A>n- 
eerntfi about estabtisbhig links with industry? 

The short answer is that the traditional role of 
both is no longer so clear. For centuries univer¬ 
sities have been dedicated to producing experts. 
And for ibt last century industry has bent equally 
dedicated to mass producing products to meet this 
of the consumer economy. 

The scale of activities in science and technology 
is now so great that neither the universities nor 
indu^ry can afford to be quite so single minded any 
more. 

Compknieittary Aims 

It could well be that the aims of a technological 
university and the industrial activities that surround 
it are complementary. Through its research activi¬ 
ties, a university may be involved in problem solv¬ 
ing.* in indostry the constraints that society imposes 
on production, tnay create problems: if you are not 
allowed to pollute a local river, what do you do with 
your toxic waste? 

Industry in UK is being asked to accept its social 
responsibility and often calls upon the universities in 
the role of consuttants to help solve many of the 
proUmns. 

Fbrsome years most technologi^ universities 
bavd been gradual^ establishing links with local 
induttry, soiustimes informally, sometimes for parti¬ 
cular help. In the University of Aston, cooperation 
betwtoi the univecsities and industry and commerce 
is an argent topic aad’we have theraore set up a 
snudi non-profit maltiag company, Aston Services 
Ltd, which #e are hr^ng will create a t^ftil link. 

It is wrong to think such cooperation is a natural 
partnership with a mutual affinity and that if you 
just sit ba^ ahd relax it vrill all happen naturally. 

There are nnmy ways a suitable organisation can 
be achieved, Ohrs is not original but is slightly 
fiiffate nt thaU those already operating at a number of 

Theaatbor"^ the VieeOianoeUor, Univenity of Aston, 
Ciqiand. 
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ath^ miivenities. ttie maui ale as 

fblleNls; 

—A Small indepjihdent, d6ti*pir^t ffialcfUl com¬ 
pany b set up by the uhMriity under guarahtee. 

—This company is the eotisdlting agen^aUd 
ronns the link betvte iUdustry, commerce and the 
uaiversity, 

—^It is to direct the Urork to the univefsity and 
wilt be responsible for the effective organisation ifid 
direction the contract. 

Aston University holds the view that the Com¬ 
pany must be run on strict commeicial lines, 
no pump-priming grut So must all cOntiU^ 
placM with the university or other institutions. The 
object is not to subsidise industry but to help It. 

The company is responsible for all financial 
matters and dso takes out an indemnity insarance 
cover for all registered consultants. It has a Small 
consulting smT of its own so that a number of 
smaller on-the-spot jobs can be handled immedlafely. 
This is really quite a^ good sales point as the small 
job, quickly and efficiently done, often leads to the 
bigger one. 

Any profits made by the company must be hand¬ 
ed over to the university to be distributed to ibc 
departments according to their participation duriqg 
that year and they will be used primarily for en¬ 
couraging *'free** research. 

The company has been running for one year on 
an ad hoc basis under my direction, with a board of 
directors chosen jointly from the university and 
industry. Economically it has not made a bad start: 
most of the work was for national organisations 
or larger companies but it also covered the smaller 
one^ where we are also anxious to make our contri¬ 
bution effective. 

Defining ProUems 

The work so far has varied from u survey of (he 
terotechnological requirements of small businesses 
for the Department of Trade and Industry to 
management development assignments for Industrial 
Training Boards and for employers’ federations. At 
the other end of the scale it has included the study 
of a company’s noise problems and is advising it how 
to overcome them. 

Much of the consultancy work done by Aston 
Services Ltd is concerned with diagnosing and defining 
what a company’s problem actually is and submitting 
an effective solution. This often becomes appmunt 
only following an investigation in more detail than 
the client company’s own time or facilities would 
permit. 

Defining and overcoming such problems neces¬ 
sitates a wide multi-disciplinary group of registi^ 
staff on tap, suigmrted by appropriate pram^ 
resources. These are centred in a factoiy and wees 
near the university campus, where a desiga office, 
precision machine shop and other equijdbbnt^Dd 
supporting facilities are concentrated. H# 




J^ound. iJip 



Nurui Hasan Calls for 
Scientific Outlook 


A SECTION of our countrymen 
are recipients of higher educa¬ 
tion. *This privilege can only 
be redeemed by cultivating rati¬ 
onality and scientific outlook, de¬ 
liberate acceptance of austerity 
and idealism, and dedication to 
the service of the country, with 
special emphasis on improving the 
standards of life for the weaker 
sections,'* asserted Prof. S. Nurui 
Hasan, Union Education Minis¬ 
ter, while delivering the annual 
Convocation of the University of 
Madras. 

Higher education is concerned 
with the advancement of human 
capability in the society at large 
and to train the leadership need¬ 
ed for all the different walks of 
life; and it strives to realise these 
objrctives by concentrating on 
the individual student. He said 
the university system assumes a 
basic responsibility to provide 
good educational opportunities 
for its students to discover their 
capacities^ aptitudes and interests. 
Tm university system is thus res¬ 
ponsible for a Large-scale and 
integrated effort to give a round¬ 
ed education to the individual 
and also to improve society. This 
is what Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
emphasised in his Convocation 
Address to the University of 
Allahabad; **A university stands 
for humanism, for tolerance, for 
reason, for the adventure of ideas, 
and for the search of truth. It 
stan^ for the onward march of 
human race towards even higher 
objectives. If the universities 
discharge their duties adequately, 


then it is well with the nation and 
the people.” 

Emphasising the need for wil¬ 
lingness to sacrifice the immedia¬ 
te gain in favour of the long¬ 
term objectives, he pointed out 
that we are now engaged in the 
tremendous task of becoming 
self-reliant and removing ill-heal¬ 
th, ignorance and poverty from 
which millions of our countrymen 
suffer. This can be accomplished 
only if we show initiative and 


creativity, work hard, produce 
more and consume less. 

Finally, he said, society ex¬ 
pects University men and women 
to be cultured intellectuals 
with a scientific and rational 
temper. It is not the acquisition 
of knowledge that matters—^what 
is important is development 
of curiosity, the ability to assess 
the value of evidence objectively 
and impartially and to determine 
relativities. 

Convocation With A 
Difforence 

THE NINTH Annual Convoca¬ 
tion of the Bangalore University 
was memorable for the changed 
dress, the changed venue and the 
huge turnout which must surely 
rank as one of the biggest for an 
academic occasion in the history 
of Karnataka. The traditional 
black academic gown and hood 
were not worn by either the re¬ 
cipients of degrees or the con¬ 
vocation processionists. 
were dressed simply. 

The women wore white sarees 
while the men wore white pants 


DECREES FOR SALE 



" They complain that the prices have gone up 
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At the Convocation Address lunction of Sri Venkateswara 

University 


Mere Academic Preparation 

Not Sufficient 


and shirts or jubbas and p>janias 
or panches. The Chw^lor, 
the Vice-Chancellor and other 
officials of the University who 
made up the convocation pro¬ 
cession, were dressed in white 
silk gowns without hoods. The 
Kanteerava Stadium was the 
venue with the Convocation pro¬ 
cessionists seated on a dais in 
the middle of the Stadium. 

The proceedings were in Kan¬ 
nada with Governor MohanhU 
Sukhadia using the language 
consistently for the ceremony. 
Swuni Ranganathanandaji de¬ 
livered the Convocation Address 
in English but prefaced it with 
a brief speech in Kannada in 
which he explained why he decid¬ 
ed to speak in English. 

Higher Priority for Roiearch 
Work Needed 

THE UNIVERSITIES in the 
country should give high priority 
to the promotion of research for 
their developmental programme 
in the Fifth Plan, appeal^ Prof. 
Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of 
Education, while delivering the 
23rd Annual Convocation of the 
M.S. University of Baroda. 

At the national level, our 
thinking has been that it would 
be wrong use of the limited funds 
available for higher education 
if they are to be utilised for pur¬ 
poses of expansion. Instead, 
we should make an cifort to 
spend the least on expansion by 
limited enrolments for part-time 
education or self-study. 

Emphasising the importance 
of ‘funding of research”, he said 
that ”the University Grants Com¬ 
mission has a unique position 
in this regard because it has the 
primary responsibiUty to promote 
a symbolic relationship between 
teaching and research in uni¬ 
versities and affiliated Colleges.” 
At present, he said, our invest¬ 
ment in research is only about 
one-half per cent of GNP as 
against about 3 per cent of what 
the industrially advanced coun¬ 
tries spent. Taken together and 
operated incoordinate fashion, 
these different sources may help 
to raise oUr research effort in the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. 


THE TAMIL Nadu Governor, 
Mr. K. K. Shah while delivering 
the 16th annual Convocation 
Address of Sri Venkateswara 
UnWersity, Tirupnti said that 
Universities in the country had 
to prepare students not merely 
for academic and conventional 
education, but also for national 
leadership. 

Education could not be 
divorced from social, economic 
and political overtones iTdeve^ 
loping countries had to attain 
the level of the most advanced 
countries. According to him the 
value of a degree of a Unii^crsity 
would in future be judged not 
by the position it secured for a 
person, but by his capacity to do 
creative and constructive work 
for the well being of the country. 

Mr. Shah asked the younger 
generation to gtvo'a lead in cul¬ 


tivating democracy as a mode 
of living. We have been strug¬ 
gling to build up the basic fibre 
of our democracy and are conti¬ 
nuously searching for standards in 
public life. But the transitional 
period has been captured by 
weaknesses of democracy on holi¬ 
days. 

The leadership of the younger 
generation, he said, should inter¬ 
pret Gandhiji to the vast masses 
of young men and women and 
persuade them to imbibe 
Gandhian values so that demo¬ 
cracy could survive and equality 
of opportunity be ensured. 

Mr. Shah also unvailed the 
statute of The JTiinker in the 
University campus, while Shri 
K. K. Desai, Chancellor of the 
University declared open the 
University House, from the 
same plateform. 
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Radical Changes in 


Education 


THE C30VERN0R of Gujarat 
and Chancellor of the South 
Gujarat University presided over 
the Fifth Annual Convocation of 
the University and addressed 
tltt fresh recipients of the De> 
grees, as the Chief Guest. Hecon- 
gratulated the University for mak¬ 
ing some headway in several 
directions and taking initiative 
in academic sphere by introduc¬ 
ing General Degree courses 
designed to meet the needs of 
specific occupations. 

He asserted that the Univer¬ 
sities have an important role to 
play not only as scats of higher 
learning, but also as places for 
preparing young men and wo¬ 
men who would be capable of 
preserving the rich heritage of the 
country and lead it on to higher 
goals. The courses they teach, the 
cocurricular activities they under- 


Tm Science Courses 

THE ASSAM Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity has instituted specialised 
courses in Tea Science and Tech¬ 
nology both at under-graduate 
and Post-graduate level, since 
1968 and 1972. respectively. 
These courses are the only one 
of their kind in India and, per¬ 
haps. in the world and have 
attracted students from other 
countries like Iran, Uganda etc. 
At present. 7 students from Iran 
(two of them girls) and three 
students from Uganda are doing 
this course at the under-graduate 
level. At the Post-graduate level 
leading to M.Sc. (Agri) degree 
there are in all 11 students from 
various parts of the country. 
There is a considerable demand 
from the concerns and estates 
connected with Tea Industry for 
young men specialising in these 
courses. 


Necessary 


take and encourage and, above 
all, the climate they create on 
their campuses can go a long way 
towards fulfilling this role. 

Our schools and colleges have 
produced good administrators, 
scientists, technicians, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, artists, 
writers and a host of others in 
different systems and in an at¬ 
mosphere of laissez-faire. There 
may be among them some with 
a new social outlook, but a few 
sparrows do not make a summer. 
Those who arc educated and 
brought up under a system of 
education tailored to the needs 
of an imperial setup obviously 
cannot adapt themselves to the 
needs of a socialistic society, it 
is high time, therefore, that we 
introduced radical and compre¬ 
hensive changes in our system of 
education. 

We shall need to attend to a 
few fundamental points, be clear 
in our minds as to the goal we 
are trying to reach, identify the 
impediments in the way, have the 
will and the determination to 
remove these impediments, be 
prepared for hard work and sacri¬ 
fice to achiev^* tolled end. 
The goal is efiJifP is 

the goal of a secular, 
socialistic 

pediments many 

and formid^Wft ni ii.lu'* . 

The reals‘rialffonal unity that 
we cherish, a unity that is emo¬ 
tional, vital and living, a unity 
that shall triumph over all nar¬ 
row considerations of region, 
caste, class or community, ac¬ 
cording to him, will not ensue 
only from a mechanical oblitera¬ 
tion of all distinctions through 
legislation. It should all the 
more proceed from a genuine 
understanding on the part of the 
people regaling the needs of 
the new society that we wish to 


hnng into existence, tjoiversi- 
ties can contribute significantly 
towards the attainment of such 
an understanding in a number 
of ways. They could encourage 
the study and knowledge of the 
lai^uage and literature and ctil* 
tural patterns and achievemests 
of different groups in our society 
and diflerent regions of our counr 
try. They could inculcate an 
interest in the fascinating and 
complex fabric of our nati piiai 
life and also act against any 
form of snobbery based on caste 
and class distinctions. They 
could also draw up and assida« 
ously follow a schedule of ex¬ 
change of scholars with other, 
preferably far away, universities 
in the country. 

He asserted that hard work, 
sincere and disciplined hard 
work is the first need of the 
hour. He urged the young men 
and women lo accept life that 
lies before them with all its chal¬ 
lenges, even with its hardship. 

Drag Test for Sportsmen 
Evolved 

WELCOMING the announcement 
that the means had been found 
to detect the use of anabolic 
steroids by sportsmen. Lord 
Killanin, President of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Committee 
said this is a good news indeed. 
Any significant progress towards 
the detection of the drug is wel¬ 
come to sports officials. 

British scientists have finally 
found a way to detect the pre¬ 
sence of body-building anabolic 
steroid drugs in athletes. 
Britain’s Sports Council said it 
was informing the International 
Olympic Committee, Inter¬ 
national Federations and national 
governing bodies of sports. 
Many world records of the past 
decade are attributed to the use 
of drugs, which were until recent¬ 
ly _ undetectable. Anabolic ste¬ 
roids. based on sex hannones are 
known to be used by many lead¬ 
ing world sportsmen despite 
widespread condemnation of the 
practice. They build up muscle 
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dsBue* and intensive training 
then mults in greater strength. 

The drugs are particularly 
popular with weightliners, shot- 
putters and discus, hamm er and 
javelin throwers but are also 
used in many other sports^ in- 
dudi^, sfninting, hurdling, 
jumping, cycling and wrestling. 

The test method is based on a 
technique called radio-immu¬ 
noassay. It can detect one* 
hundr^thousandth part of a 
millionth of a gram of steroid. 
The technique is simple enough 
for one operator to test about 
100 samples in three days. 


Tflacommuiiication 

Systtms 

INDIA’S FIRST batch of iodi- 
genously developed electric 
typewriters will soon roll off the 
assembly line of Hindustan Tele¬ 
printers. The company's R & D 
unit has developed a wide variety 
of telecommunication equipment 
and computer peripherals includ¬ 
ing a high speed Tape Reader 
prototype. 

The indigenous development 
of the telecommunication systems 
is seriously hampered by the 
non-availability of properly train¬ 
ed and dedicated engineers; and 
particularly mechanical engineers 
well-versed with the tech¬ 
niques of mechanical engineering 
necessa^ to devise / moving 
medianical systems. 

i 1 

The High Speed Tape Reader 
developed by the R & D unit can 
be used as a data-input system 
for computers. Alternatively, 
the High Speed Tape Reader can 
be used to feed data »into a Data 
Modem—another machine being 
developed by the Hindustan 
Tel^rinters, but based on the 
designs supplied to it by the 
Telmmmunication Research 
Centre, New Delhi. 

About 350 pieces of the 
Arabic teleprinters, developed by 
the cranpany in 1968, have 1^ 
now been exported to Arab 
countries, mainly to Kuwait 


PROBLEM OF FISH 
FARMING IN U.K. 


SCIENTISTS ARE working to 
find a big source of protein for 
the industrialized popubition 
centres of the earth. At Car^ 
a new research project is being 
partly sponsored by a group of 
indu^rial firms. 

The appeal of fish to the 
scientists at University College, 
Cardiff isn't simply as an alter- 
lutive to meat but attracts them 
to the possibility of, as they say, 
'recycling' the waste that human 
beings produce indensely popu¬ 
lated industrial areas. The soil 
of the island can't cope with the 
immense quantities of human 
sewage. So, instead of being 
broken down in soil to sustain a 
natural cycle, the excess sewage is 
taken out to the sea and dumped, 
or it is treated and burnt. 
Either way, it is not put back 
into the 

One way to recover the value 
of all this organic waste matter 
would be to farm fish, either 
in the to which the waste 
in cmisigned, or in fresh water. 

Fish farming with human 
manure is not a new idea. The 
Chinese were doing it 4,000 years 
ago, and in England in the 
Middle Agra the. Normans filled 
theiij^po^'rpid moats with carp 

' But'C^ are fibt to everyone's 
tdscc.' 'Certainly 'they are not 
very popular in Britain. And 
they ne^ special big ponds for 
bimUng. In a country such as 
Britain, where land is expensive, 
this is a serious economic dis¬ 
advantage. 

At the Zoology Department 
of University College, Cardiff, 
South Wales, scientists are look¬ 
ing into what scans a promising 
altanative to carp—trout. 

Trout, intensively fed, can 
yield a ten times bigger harvest 
than caip for eveo^ hectare 
farmed. And trout fetch a good 


price-—£ 1 a kilo on the British 
market But at present th^ Iwve 
got to be fed on imported food, 
which is expensive. 

This is the problem the 
scientists have been studying, and 
they have come up with three 
possible solutions, all of which 
would make use of some of that 
precious human sewage wUch is 
now being wasted. 

The basic idea i$ to grow 
certain animals directly on the 
sewage—and the animals they 
have got in mind are ones that 
trout feed on. The three that seem 
most suitable to the scientists 
after iheir analysis of the situa¬ 
tion are all spineless animals. 
One is a worm and another is the 
freshwater mussel. And the third 
is daphnia, the fresh water flea. 
All these creatures thrive on 
suspended or deposited organic 
material—treated sewage, in 
other words. 

So good is the possible yield 
from trout ponds nurturing these 
animals that the researchers are 
already talking of restocking 
Britain's rivers with trout bred 
in the ponds. The proposed 
trout farms could speed up the 
recovery tremendously. 

ProUem-Solving Stmly 
Necessary 

THE CONCEPT of peace and its 
study and research in India should 
be conceived in a broad sense, 
comprehending not only the eli¬ 
mination of tensions and conflicts 
that flare up in violence, but also 
the building of new attitudes and 
conditio for a more harmoni¬ 
ous ^iety, said Mr. Prem Kirpal, 
President of the Executive Board 
of UNESCO. 

Inaugurating a seminar <mi 
'*P eace Research”, organist by 
the Paiqab University at Chandi¬ 
garh, he said that this concept of 
peace should contrive to wiser 
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tnd faster development, attain* 
ment of a way and quality of life 
that reflected finer human values 
and brought happiness to the 
people, To attain this objective 
of individual and social develop¬ 
ment, the sciences of man, both 
human and social, should be ori¬ 
ented to problem-solving study 
and research at the University. 

He traced the sources of vio¬ 
lence in six areas of human acii- 
vity~thc power structure on ihc 
political system, wealth and nui- 
terial possession on the economic 
system, international relations, the 
cultural factor or the search 
for belonging, ideology or belief 
and faith and the problems of 
inner man or quest for personal 
security, balance and harmony. 
He suggested a number of conc¬ 
rete subjects and problems for 
study and research under each 
of these areas. In his presidential 
address, Mr, Suraj Bban, Vice- 
Chancellor of Punjab University 
suggested that there should he a 
peace research ccH at every uni¬ 
versity where eminent thinkers 
should be engaged in a perennial 
quest for ensuring a lasting peace. 
He rccrctfcd (hat the only choice 
left to mankind today was either 
to exterminate war or extermina¬ 
te itself, It was. therefore, high 
time to pool all our resources and 
know-how to create conditions 
for peace. It was not tlie concern 
of one man, one nation or one 
discipline, A considerable num¬ 
ber of fearless .and free individuals 
must devote themselves for explor¬ 
ing conditions that result in the 
extermnvutien of w ir. 

Science for Solving 
Population Problem 

BASIC RESEARCH in science, 
which wa.^ a lime consuming pro¬ 
cess, would eventually help solve 
the food problem and also the 
stupendous problem of popula¬ 
tion control, said Prof. Choli 
Hao. The Indian Government 
should give maximum help for 
the development of basic research 
in science and try to bring back 
the Indian talent abroad. 

Prof. Choh, Director, Hor¬ 
mone Research Laboratory, San 
Francisco, U.S., who presided 


over the six-day symposium on 
Advances in Chemistry, Biology 
and Immunology of Gonadotro¬ 
pins at the Indian Institute of 
Science. Bangalore, said that 
population control was a massive 
problem. India has done tremen¬ 
dous work during the past )0 
years in this field. 

The fertility could be control¬ 
led by activising gonadotropins, 
a hormone which controls repro¬ 
ductive function. So far scien¬ 
tists had succeeded in stimulating 
feriiliiy by activising these hor¬ 
mones in the human system. The 
reverse process—namely “inacti¬ 


vating” hormones, in human be¬ 
ings to control fertility—now 
the subject of research. This had 
been successfully done in regard 
to rats and monkeys. 

Dr. N. R. Modgal, Professor 
at the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Biochemistry. Indian 
Institute of Science, had achi¬ 
eved notable success in “inac¬ 
tivating” gonadotropins in the 
lower species. The present re¬ 
search was in the direction of 
applying the results of recent 
findings to human beings for con¬ 
trolling fertility leading to popu¬ 
lation control. 


DOCTORATE FOR EPPLER 


A SPECIAL convocation was 
held at the I IT, Madras 
to confer an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science 
on Dr, Eppler. Thanking the 
University for the honour, he said 
that in awarding him the degree 
“you have had the friendliness of 
recognizing the effort and the 
achievement of German techni¬ 
cians and scientists who have 
been given the chance to coope¬ 
rate with their Indian colleagues 
in the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy/' 

Dr. Eppler went on to say a 
few words about development 
and growth problems: “Social 
scientists in Japan, in the United 
States, in Great Britain and the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
are trying to define indiCtators 
capable of measuring the quality 
of life in a society. Such indica¬ 
tors. partly coincide with what we 
call the standard of living; they 
include consumption of food, 
housing facilities, purchasing 
power. But they also include 
chances of education and recrea¬ 
tion factors which>—^for good or 
bad^mfiucncc health, such as 
air and water they include free¬ 
dom and security, the quality of 
community life, and, above all, 
labour conditions.” 

”1 am fully aware that what 
1 have said is just an attempt at 


convincing you that progressive 
thinking in Europe docs not 
gloat at the expense of the Third 
World. The search for a better 
quality of life will bring together 
and not separatetheindustrialised 
countries and the Third World. 
Let us do our best and this will 
come true.” 

Computer Centre 
Inaugurated 

DR. EPPLER inagurated the 
computer centre at the IIT, 
Madras. Speaking at the 
inauguration, he said that 
“for many years during our 
cooperation with the Indian 
Institute of Technology, the 
German side has been aware of 
the desirability of having electro¬ 
nic data processing equipment at 
this outstanding institute of 
highest technical studies. 

“The result of our discussions 
is this fast and versatile 370/155 
IBM computer system of which 
I may say on this occasion no 
technical university in Germany 
can boast of possessing. How¬ 
ever, since this computer is not 
only to serve the requirements of 
the Institute of Techtiology but 
also to cater to the needs of other 
educational, governmental and 
research institutions as well as 
industries in south India, 
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it wfts felt that the surplus capa¬ 
city of this data processing ma¬ 
chine was essential for meeting 
these needs. 

‘•The elaborate laboratory 
equipment provided under the 
Indo-German Agreement and 
equally this most modern compu¬ 
ter, can yield valuable funds 
which should enable this Indian 
Institute of Technology to main¬ 
tain the high standard. Sophisti¬ 
cated equipment available to its 
staff and students after the Indo- 
Cicmian collaboration in this 
project has shifted from the go¬ 
vernmental level to university 
partnership.” 

CSiR Science Cell to 

Study Decisions 

THE COUNCIL of Scientific and 
Industrial Research was setting 
up a cell for science, technology 
end development to study how 
social and political decisions 
affected growth of national and 
international dimensions of 
science and technology, said Dr. 
Y. Nayudamma while delivering 
Prof. S. Bhagavanthams 60th 
birthday commemoration lecture 
at Hyderabad. He said that the 
CSIR had adopted Karimnagar 
district of Telengana region in 
Audhra Pradesh to bring science 
to the doors of its people and to 
put science to use for its develop¬ 
ment and growth. 

Technology is imparted with 
the hope that it gives a flying 
start and would soon make us 
self-reliant, said Dr. Nayudamma 
and added, our experience has 
belied our hopes. We now realise 
that developing indigenous tech¬ 
nology is a must if only to assess 
what to import and how to im¬ 
prove upon it. 

The scientists could only 
provi^ alternatives, rational and 
optimum choices to the people 
in power to make valid decisions. 
He teld the view that the plan 
should be from grass roots to 
meet the basic needs of the 
people and this should be accom- 
pani^ by the political will and 
determination to put science and 
te^ology to work and folly 
involve and make the people 
participate in it. 


U.S., Indian 

Scientists to 
Meet in India 


INDIA’S AMBASSADOR 
to the US., Mr. T.N. Kaul. 
stated at a meeting of the 
Executive Club of Chicago, 
recently, that the first of a 
series of meetings at the 
Governmental level between 
the Indian and American 
scientists is due to be held in 
India early in 1974 to inden- 
tify areas of collaborative en¬ 
deavour. 

Energy research and dry 
farming, he said, were among 
the subjects likely to be dis¬ 
cussed. Work by Indian 
agricultural scientists in col¬ 
laboration with US. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture had al¬ 
ready proved beneficial to 
agriculture. 

According to Mr. Kaul 
from an Indian study of 
15,000 types of sorghum an 
elite group was selected and 
brought to the US. for 
cross-breeding and rele¬ 
ase to American farmers. 
These tyi^i according to 
US. Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment had not only broadened 
the diversity nf American sor¬ 
ghum but also added valu¬ 
able genes for resistance to 
disease and insects. 

Several other instances 
of collaborative scientific ac¬ 
tivity between the two coun¬ 
tries in fields such as fishe¬ 
ries, meteorological and hy¬ 
drological research could be 
cited. 

Mr. Kaul in his speech 
to the club, said that multi¬ 
national corporations could 
play a role in India if they 
were prepared to contribute 
to the goal of self-reliance 
in exp<^ development and 
technological advance. 


Conrocothn for t^oetorates 
Only 

ACCORDING to a decision of 
the Academic Council of Delhi 
University, only doctoral students 
will be admitted to the annual 
Convocation from next year. 
The Council decided that the 
Convocation would be held in a 
closed hall, and not in the open 
as is the practice now. 

The change had been neces¬ 
sitated by a large number of 
postgraduate students admitted 
to the Convocation. The annual 
Convocations were also becoming 
one of the focal points of student 
agitations. 

The Academic Council also 
accepted in principle the right 
of participation of students in 
the decision-making bodies of the 
University and formed a commi¬ 
ttee to determine the mode and 
quc'mtum of student participation. 


**Developing Good Study 
Habits’^ 

A THREE-DAY Seminar on 
“Developing good stud> habits” 
under the presidentship of Dr. 
D. Jaganatha Reddy, Vice- 
Chancellor of Sri Venkateswafa 
University was inaucurufed re¬ 
cently by Prof. M. V. Rama 
Sarma, Principal, S.V.U. College, 
Tirupati. 

Dr. Reddy, at the outset 
stressed the need for cultivating 
the habit of reading for all m 
genera) and the teachers in parti¬ 
cular for developing locational 
and interpretative skills and read¬ 
ing for pleasure. With regard to 
the question of equipping the 
library with suitable books, he 
suggested that teachers' require¬ 
ments and students* tastes and 
aptitudes should be met. 

Prof. M. V. Rama Sarma in 
his inaugural speech pointed out 
the crucial role of the school libra¬ 
ry in engendering and fostering 
study habits for creative and cri¬ 
tical thinking. He made a de¬ 
tailed analysis of the various skills 
and abilities that should form the 
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study habits of students at diffe* 
rent levels. 

Prof. R. Srinivasa Rao, Head 
of the Department of Education 
and the Director of the Seminar, 
while welcoming the gathering, 
said that the study habits should 
form the central tool of the teach< 
ing>learning process and only then 
there would be a qualitative imp¬ 
rovement in education. 


PERSONAL 

1. Mr. J, D, Shanna, IAS, 
has taken over jis Vice- 
Chancellor of Jammu Uni¬ 
versity w.c.f, December 12, 
1973. 

2. Mr. N. N. Kashyap, 
Chief Secretary to the 
Haryana Govt, has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Haryana Agricultural 
University. 

3. Shri Roop Narain Jha 
has been appointed Regis¬ 
trar of Bhagalpur University 
w.e.f. November 29, 1973. 


Educotfofi Board to 
Meet 

MOST STATES in the country 
have agreed to have a uniform 
system of education, Prof. S. 
Nurul Hasan. Union Education 
Minister, informed the Consulta¬ 
tive Committee of MPs attached 
to his Ministry, 

This will be based on the 
IO+2-f-3 pattern laid down in the 
National Policy Resolution on 
Education. Some States had not 
yet taken any firm decision in the 
matter and a meeting of the 
Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation will be called early next 
year (1974) to consider this. He 
will also consult the Advisory 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors. 

The Fifth Plan, Prof. Hasan 
said, will aim at introducing this 
pattern. A uniform educational 
structure will facilitate the inter¬ 
flow of students among the States 
strengthening the forces of natio¬ 
nal integratioiL 


The Minister said that tbe 
Fifth Plan for Education, as fin- 
nalised at present, has an outlay 
of Rs. 1,726 crores as against 
Rs. 3,200 crores originally sug¬ 
gested. 

He agreed with a suggestion 
that there should be no segrega¬ 
tion of students and the hostels 
for members of scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes should also 
have a certain percentage of other 
students. 

Ptan to Reefalm Rann 
of Kutch 

THE GEOLOGISTS of M. S. 
University of Baroda propose 
to reclaim the area of the little 


TEN MEDICAL scientists have 
been selected by the Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Medical Research for award 
of prizes for outstanding original 
research work in Biomedical 
Sciences. 

Basanti Devi Amir Chand 
Prize this year goes to Dr. 
C. R. Krishna Marti, Deputy 
Director, Central Drug Research 
Institute, Lucknow, for his work 
on Molecular Biology and Amoe¬ 
bic Encystment. 

Five scientists selected for 
ShakuDtala Amir Chand Prizes 
arc: Dr. R.K. Chandra, Assistant 
Professor of Paediatrics, All India 
institute of Medical Sciences, for 
work on Immunoglobulins and 
Nutrition; Dr. H. G. Desai. As¬ 
sistant Physician, Nair Charitable 
Hospital, Bombay, for work on 
Gastric Acid S^retion; Dr. 
Kamala Krishnaswami, Senior 
Research Officer, National Insti¬ 
tute of Nutrition, Hyderabad, 
for work on Pellagra; and Dr. 
Biswaranjan Maiti, Pool Officer, 
College of Science & Technolo¬ 
gy, University of Calcutta, for 
Work on Uropygial gland. 

Dr. B. K. Aikat, Dean, Post¬ 
graduate Institute of >^ical 
Education & Research, Chandi- 


Rann of Kutch. Giving its 
details, Dr. S. S. Merh, Head 
of the Department of Geology 
and Mr. Bhaskar Roy a geologist 
who conducted the studies said 
that the reclamation posed a 
challenge to the geologists and 
the engineers. The little Rann 
might be comparatively easy to 
reclaim. He ruled out the pos¬ 
sibility of turning the Great Rann 
green unless a large supply of 
fresh water was available. On 
the other hand the prospects of 
the Little Rann being reclaimed 
were good because of the 
favourable geographic location 

and the presence of a number of 
major rivers flowing into it from 
the east and west. 


garh, for his outstanding contn- 
bution in the field of immu¬ 
nological research, will receive 
Dr, P. N. Raju Oration Award. 

Dr. T. Ramachandra Rao, 
Director-Consultant, ICMR, has 
been selected for Dr. Y. S. Na- 
rayana Rao Oration Award, for 
his contribution in the field of 
Microbiology. 

Raja Ravi Sher Singh of 
Kalsia Memorial Cancer Resear¬ 
ch Award will be given to Dr. V. 
Shanta, Associate Director, Can¬ 
cer Research Institute, Madras, 
for her contribution on the Etio¬ 
logy and Therapeutics of oral 
cancers. 

The recipient of Dr. V. N. 
Patwardhan Prize for Nutritional 
Sciences will be Dr. (Miss) Mah- 
tab S. Bamji of National insti¬ 
tute of Nutrition, Hyderabad. 

The scientist selected for the 
Sandoz Oration Award for Cancer 
Research is Dr. M. B. Sahasra- 
budhe of the Cancer Research 
Institute, Bombay, for work in 
the field of Cancer Chemothera¬ 
py. 

These Awards were recently 
announced by the Scientific Ad¬ 
visory Board of ICMR. 


ICMR Awards for Medical 

Research 
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U.G C. INITIATES EXAM 
REFORMS 


MR. NURUL HASAN, Union 
Education Minister, recently told 
the Rajya Sabha that a dozen 
universities would initially start 
implementing the examination 
reforms as formulated by the 
University Grants Commission. 
He however did not elaborate. 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission has selected the following 
12 universities for implementing 
the plan of Action for Examina¬ 
tion reforms : 

Aligarh Muslim University. 

Andhra University. 

M. S. University of Baroda. 

Panjab University. 

Gauhati University. 

Rajasthan University. 

Jadavpur University. 

Poona University. 

Saugar University. 

Mysore University. 

Madras University and 

Calicut University. 

Assistance will be provided 
to these universities for exami¬ 
nation reform programmes by 
the Commission within the avail¬ 
able funds. These universities 
are expected to serve as a pace 
setter for introducing similar in¬ 
novations in the neighbouring 
universities. The UGC has cir¬ 
culated the document entitled 
“Examination Reform—A Plan 
of Action** to all the universities 
as well as all the colleges. 

Following are some of the 
salient features on examination 
reforms: 

1. Those who teach should 
also examine. In tiiis sense exa¬ 
minations must become ‘internal*, 
and an integral part of the teach¬ 
ing process. 

2. Since sessional or conti¬ 
nuous asses^ent measures a 
number of essential abilities (such 
as drive and capacity for hard- 


work, motivation, quality of ima¬ 
gination, intution and specula¬ 
tion, leadership and team work, 
skilled use of hands etc.) which 
a terminal examination or an 
achievement test does not mea¬ 
sure, such assessment must be 
shown on the grade-sheet separa¬ 
tely. 

3. The ‘standard’ of CNcry 
institution is ultimately governed 
by the standard of education 
imparted by it. In this sense 
every university or college has to 
maintain and define its own stan¬ 
dard. This implies that the name 
of the institution/colleges should 
be mentioned on the diploma or 
degree or grade sheet. 

4. If the award for a degree 
or diploma or examination de¬ 
pends on the performance of a 
student in a number of courses, 
these courses, shoulJ be delinked 
from each other, so that if a stu¬ 
dent has failed to make the 
grades in a particular course he 
may not be penalised in other 
courses due to this failure. 


Illiteracy Rate 

THE ILLITERACY rate in 
India as revealed by the cen¬ 
sus figures is ; Rural.~76.26 
per cent and Urban—47,56 
per cent. The percentage 
of illiteracy in the age group 
15-24 is estimated to be 52,53 
as per a Government 
announcement. 

The Fifth Plan propo¬ 
sals envisage coverage of a 
sizeable number of illiterate 
youth in the 15-25 age group 
by a non-formal education- 
cum-literacy programme. 


5. The performance of stu¬ 
dents must be assessed over well- 
distributed intervals of time so 
that a course which is completed 
in a year or a semester must come 
up for the examination at the 
end of the year or the semester, 
without having to wait for ‘hnal* 
examination. 

6. The performance of stu¬ 
dents cannot be measured so ac¬ 
curately and so unambiguously 
as to be recorded in marks and 
since the standards of judgement 
for various subjects arc also dif¬ 
ferent, students must be award¬ 
ed grades and not marks at the 
examinations and assessments. 

7. Examinations to deter¬ 
mine the terminal performance of 
students in a course or towards a 
degree, or measure of achievement 
should be distinguished from 
cnteruncc examinations (which 


Items in this and the next 
three pages are based on 
information given in 
Parliament. 


may partly be aptitudinal and 
predictive) to either service or 
other courses of study. This 
implies that institutions prepar¬ 
ing students for certain degrees 
should hold examinaiions/assess- 
ments as an integral part of their 
teaching programme. 

On the other hand, if the 
number of applicants for admis¬ 
sion to an institution exceeds the 
number of seats, the institution 
should hold its own entrance 
examination/tests so that the 
fitness of a student for the parti¬ 
cular course may be judged on a 
common basis. 

8. A National examination 
in varioDs si^jects at the bache¬ 
lor’s level may be conducted by 
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a central authority, on a pun- 
ly voluntary basis. This exami¬ 
nation could be designed to test 
creative thinking and comprelien- 
sion of subject matter, so as to 
serve as a national indn of per¬ 
formance and achievement by stu¬ 
dents at large and of various ins* 
titutions. The examination 
ought to be conducted in all the 
regional languages and English 
and it should use a modern sylla¬ 
bus and the best techniques of 
paper setting, evaluation and pro¬ 
cessing of raw scores. A certifi¬ 
cate carrying a grade should be 
issued to only those participants 
who achieve the higher grade. The 
examination should be open to 
everyone who wishes to take it. 

9. ]n order to provide an 
opportunity of further study to 
(hose who fail to gain admission 
to any institution, correspondence 
courses should be widely organi¬ 
sed and courses should be run by 
the ‘Open University’ so that one 
who so desires may get a degree 

by appearing at the examinations 

conducted by such a University, 
or national board, even without 
formalities of enrolment or atten¬ 
dance. 


AT ITS 36th Session held in 
September, 1972, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education 
reiterated its earlier recommen¬ 
dation to adopt a uniform pat¬ 
tern of education in the country 
consisting of 10 years of primary/ 
secondary education followed by 
2 years of higher secondary edu¬ 
cation and 3 years’ degree 
course. The salient features of 
the scheme were considered by 
the Standing Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Edu¬ 
cation at its meeting held in June 
1973. The recommendations of 
the Ccnrtal Advisory Board of 
Education are being considered 
by Delhi Administration. 

With the adoption of the 
new pattern of education, a 
student will get his Master’s 
degree after a minimum of 17 
years of education instead of 16 
years as at present. This would 


not affect the candidate desiring 
to appear for the competitive 
examinations for recruitment to 
All India Services since the mini¬ 
mum eligible conditions for such 
examination is a degree of a 
university and must be between 
the ages of 20/21 to 26. 

The Council for Indian School 
Certificate Examinations to which 
the convents and some of the 
private schools in Delhi are 
affiliated, is also examining the 
adoption of new pattern of 
education. 

The report of the National 
Committee on the new education 
scheme set up by the Govern¬ 
ment of India last year to suggest 
practical steps to be taken for the 
implementation of the uniform 
pattern of 10-t-2-|-3 for school 
and college classes in all States 
and Union Territories is expected 
shortly. 


New UGC Awards for Science 


THE University Grants Commission has 
instituted three awards of the value of 
Rs. 10,000 each per year to be given to 
outstanding scientists. One of these is in 
memory of Dr. C. V. Raman, for Experi¬ 
mental Research in Physical Sciences. Ano¬ 
ther, to commemorate Dr. Homi J. Bhabha, 
will be for Research in Applied Sciences. 
The third will be in memory of Dr. Meghnad 
Saha, for Theoretical Sciences. 

Nominations for the awards have been 
invited from universities, research institu¬ 
tions and organisations, professional socie¬ 
ties and national organisations connected 
with the three fields. Selection will be made 
in consultation with experts in respective 
fields and on the recommendation of a Jury 
to be appointed by the UGC 


Only contributions by Indian Scientists, 
whether by an individual or by a team of two 
to three persons, will be eligible for these 
awards. The institutions or organisations 
are not covered under the scheme. Tiie prize 
will be given for outstanding scientific work 
which has made conspicuous contri|)ution to 
human knowledge in the areas covered by the 
scheme and has thrown new light on the 
problems involved. The focus will be on 
specific contributions made during the last 
five to seven years. 

The scientific work to be assessed will 
cover boolu, monographs, research papers 
or any other published or unpublished 
account of research work, inventions and 
discoveries. The work should have been 
carried out in India. 
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EnglneerSiig Graduates 

THE NUMBER of engine¬ 
ering graduates who passed 
out in 1970,1971 and 1972 
was 17,768, 18,223, and 

16,505, respectiyely. 

According to the live 
Registers of Employment 
Exchanges in the country, 
22,832 engineering graduates 
were registered as job 
seekers at the end of 1972. 
The number of engineering 
graduates who >vere provided 
practical training facilities 
under the stijKnd ary scheme 
of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, Social Welfare and 
Culture, during the years 
1970-71, 1971-72 and 1972-73 
was 5.679, 4,517 and 5,508 
respectively. 

The per capita expendi¬ 
ture on engineering gra¬ 
duates varies from institute 
to institute. However, accord¬ 
ing to the information avail¬ 
able with the Government the 
amount generally ranges bet¬ 
ween Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,500 
per year. 


N.R.D.C. Offered 
79 Processes 

THE CENTRAL Mechanical 
Engineering Research Institute 
(CMERl), Durgapur offered to 
National Research Development 
Corporation (NRDC), 79 process¬ 
es upto 1st April, 1972 for com¬ 
mercial exploitation, of which 36 
have been released by NRDC to 
industries. Besides, the Labora¬ 
tory have rendered technical aid, 
consultancy and testing services 
to industry. 

Of the 36 processes rekased to 
industry through NRDC, 20 are 
in production, according to Mr.C. 
Subratnaniam, Minister of Science 
and Technology. 

Some parties have lost inte- 
lest since release of the process to 
them. Other processes are under 
development for production. 
NRDC and the Institute are tak¬ 
ing active steps to see t^t the 


parties licensed are assisted to 
go into production. The NRDC 
is also publicising the other pro¬ 
cesses to elicit the response of 
interested parties. 


Co 


I III I I 


iity Oriented 


Laboratories 


THE SARKAR COMMITTEE 
in Part II of its report has re¬ 
commended that C.S.I.R. may 
examine the possibility of con¬ 
verting some of the commodity- 
oriented Laboratories, such as the 
Central Glass & Ceramic Re¬ 
search Institute, Calcutta, Cent¬ 
ral Food Technological Research 
Institute, Mysore and Central 
Leather Research Institute, 
Madras into co-operative Re¬ 
search Associations. 

The recommendations of the 
Sarkar Committee were forward¬ 
ed to the Directors of the con¬ 
cerned Laboratories/Institutes, 
according to Mr. C. Subramaniam, 
Minister of IScience Technolo¬ 
gy, for their comments, which 
arc to be placed before the next 
meeting of the Governing Body 
of the CSIR for consideration. 


C0UUIIRiTI0)l 

AN AGREEMENT for joint 
programmes in the field of 
Earth-Sciences has been entered 
into between the Indian and Soviet 
side of the Indo-Soviet Joint 
Committee for scientific collabo¬ 
ration. 

There is a provision for ex¬ 
change of scientists between tlw 
two countries and supply of 
equipment by the Soviet side to 
the Indian side for specific pro¬ 
jects as and when necessary. 
The following two projects have 
been identify in this pro¬ 
gramme: 

(i) Studies on geo-magnetk 
and geo-electric micropulsattons 
in India; 

(ii) Crustal studies in the 
Indian Peninsula shields using 
deep seismic sounding techni¬ 
ques. 


defease oS 

" Hoiv tb 
stw 
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BooK 


coi^iaf* 

violence. 



*'My publisher Is presenting a free flre-extinqulsher 
nlongwith each copy of my book In case what I’ve 
said proves Ineffective.” 
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UGC Research 
Scholarships 


THE UNIVERSITY Grants Com- 
mission have a scheme to award 
Junior and Senior Research 
Fellowships in science and huma< 
nities, including social sciences, 
for advanced study and research. 
The Commission, in addition to 
awarding these fellowships on all- 
India basis, have also placed se¬ 
parate funds at the disposal of 
the uaiversitie.s for implementa¬ 
tion of the Junior Research 
Fellowship Scheme in humanities 
(including social sciences) and 
sciences. Scholars possessing 
Masters* degree and engaged in 
research work in music/hne arts 
are also eligible for award of 
fellowships under these schemes. 

The details of the scheme are: 

VALUE: 

The value of the Junior and 
Senior Research Fellowship is Rs. 
300 and Rs. 500 p.m. respectively. 
In addition each fellowship carries 
an annual grant of Rs. 1,000 for 
meeting authorised contingent ex¬ 
penditure connected with the re¬ 
search work. Provision also exists 
for a grant of Rs. 2,000 during 
the tenure of award for publica¬ 
tion of the research work com¬ 
pleted during the tenure of fellow¬ 
ship and for approved held work 
by the Fellow. The fellowship 
and contingency grants are exemi^ 
ted from Income Tax. 

In deserving cases, the Com¬ 
mission may protect the emolu¬ 
ments of teachers selected for 
award of Senior Research Fellow¬ 
ship upto Rs. 750 (inclusive of 
the value of the fellowship). 

ELIGIBILITY: 

(aj Junior Fellowships are 
open to persons preferably below 
the age of 30, who have at least 
one year's research experience 
after obtaining master's degree of 
a recognised university in the first 
or second class. 


(b) Senior Fellowships are 
intended for research workers and 
teachers preferably below the age 
of 45, who have obtained a Doc¬ 
torate Degree or have equivalent 
published research work to their 
credit and have already proved 
their aptitude for original and 
independent researcli. 

CONDITIONS OF AWARD 

(a) 1 he awards are tenable at 
any University/College or Institu¬ 
tions approved under the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission Act. 

(b) The Fellows are required 
to do whole-time research work 
under approved guidance in a 
subject selected by him and ap¬ 
proved by the University. 

(c) The Senior Research 
Fellowship is tenable for a period 
of two years. It can be extended 
upto a period of one year in 
Special case on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Supervisor and the 
Institution. Junior Research 
Fellowship is tenable for a period 
of three years. 

Job Opportunities 
for Scientists 

THE SCIENCE and Technology 
Plan is expected to give job op¬ 
portunities to at least ]00,ODO 
scientists and engineers during 
the Fifth Plan period, Science 
and Technology Minister, Mr. C. 
Subramaniam disclosed this white 
replying to a question in the Lok 
Sab^. He said the plan was ex¬ 
pected to absorb not only those 
coming out of universities and 
research institutions but also those 
technologists and scientists work¬ 
ing abroad for want of sufficient 
opportunities in this country. 

He said most of the Indian 


scientists al>road had gone for 
higher training, and found better 
opportunities there. Various 
steps were being taken to bring 
them back to the country. 

It was estimated that over 
15,000 qualified scientists, 22,000 
engineers and 50,000 other dip¬ 
loma holders were presently un¬ 
employed in the country. 


Scientists Not Fully 
Objective 

THE SCIENTISTS ar» not fuUy 
objective, observed Prof. Jayant 
V. Naralikar, internationally 
known physicist. He said the 
scientists were, perhaps, the 
most conservative in holding to 
the old laws, in spite of their 
statements to the contrary. They 
were extremely hesitant to 
change the existing laws unless 
they were "really forced'* to do 
so by actual evidence. While 
delivering the Institute of Science 
Golden Jubilee Frontiers of Sci’ 
ence lecture, he said, there was a 
revolution in physical ideas when 
the relativity and quantum 
theory was propounded. The 
sole criterion for the survival 
of a physical law was complete 
success. The field of application 
of physical laws is the entire 
universe. 

Indian Students 
Abroad 

ACCORDING TO the Ministry 
of Education, Government of 
India, the total number of 
Indians studying abroad at 
present under various cultural 
agreements is 410. The highest 
number are in USSR (136), fol¬ 
lowed by France (117). There 
are 32 Indian students studying 
in Federal Republic of Germany, 
7 each in Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia and 15 in G.D.R. 

During the current year out 
of a total of 223 students selected 
only 186 have so far gone ab¬ 
road, the highest number being 
to the UK. (80), U.S.S.R. (30), 
Canada (18) and France (19). 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

1. Bhaskar Rao, A. Generating functions and otlier rcMilts 
for certain polynoniabinvcdving two or many variables. 

Delhi. 

Z Juneia ShantL A study of discontinuities and regular 
flows in noR'relativistic and relativistic mignetogasdynamtcs. 
I.I.f, Detbi. 

X Keabav Rao, K. Kinematic aspects of fluid flow theory. 
Osmanta Uaiversity. 

A, Krishna Reddy, Dandalaradha. Certain investigations 
in Bcans-Dkke scalar^tensor theory of gravitation. IXT., 
Delhi. 

5. N^al. Om Prakash. A study of the optimum franker 
trajectories oi rockets. Univ'ersity of Delhi. 

6. Pratap Singh. Interior ballistics of guns and rockets. 
Univeisity of Delhi. 

7. Ihiri, Munish Chan.ier. Oplimlsaiion through extreme 
points. Uaiversity cf Delhi. 

8. Raina, Basban Lai. Optimal rales of numerkra] integra- 
ration for analytic functions. I.I.T. Delhi. 

Pfcysks 

L Agarwala, Shashi Bala. Lattice dynamics, neutron scat* 
teriog and bwd structure of one - and two - dimensional 
lattices. Delhi. 

2. Anil Kumar. Microwave' pressure tHoadening studies. 
Univeisity cf Delhi. 

T Ashok Kumar. Non-central interactions in metals. 
l.LT., Delhi. 

4. Bhambore, Uddbav Krishnaji. A study of VLF atmos¬ 
pherics VLF radbwave propagation. University of Poona. 

d. Krishna Rao, P,S.R. Ultrasonic investigatians (tf mole¬ 
cular structure of some organic Iiqu^. Osmania Universit>. 

f". Malik, Dharampal Siol^. Focusing of laser beam in an 
inhomogeneous medium. Delhi. 

7. Risai Sin^. Electronic, vibrationa] and EFR studies 
of some impurity doped alkali halide crystals. I.I.T., Ddhi. 

8. Saraf. Padmaker Dhanaojaya. Electromagnetic wave 
propagation in anisoti’opjc conducting media. Ravishankar 
Unnersity. 

9. Sebgal, Harash Kumar. Optical irroperties of impurity 
doped alkali haiUle crystals. I.I.T., D^i. 

10. Shrrvastava. Dwarka Nath Sitaram Lai. Some aspects 
of luminescence of doped and pure alkali halides phosphors. 
Kanpur University. 

11. Syed Nashnul Haiue. Semiclassicat treatment of atoms 
in intraise electromagnetic held. Universty of Delhi. 

12. Vikram, Chandra Shekhar. A study on holographic 
motion problems. I.I.T., Delhi. 

Chenkrtry 

1. Agarmi, Manju. Biosynthciis of proteotytic enzymes 
for industriai use. Kanpur Universitv. 

7. Amba t.al. Studies ia the oxidation of ocg^ic com¬ 
pounds with active manganese dioxide in neutral media. Vik- 
' ram University. 

3. Anil Kumar. Kinetics and mechanism of the oxidation 
of pulp and its various c^nic constituents. Meerut Unrver- 
siQr. 

4. A^ir, Salman. Chemical chanfes and eozymes induction 
during seed gennination. Kanpur Univeisity. 

5. Bakshi, Narendra Pal Siagh. Studies in the naphthalene 
nnniogiics rrf sulphoaamides. Kanpur University. 

u. Baaskir, Alii. Chsmistcyofpashanone and related com¬ 


pounds of Dldynaocarpus pedicetlata (roots and leaves). Uni¬ 
versity of Delhi. 

7. ftahm Paikash. Syotbeiis and chemistiy of arylidine 
chromanones and chemical components of the heartw^ of 
Diptcrocarpus tnacrocarpus. Univa^y of Delhi. 

8. Chauhan, Ashok Kumar. Studies on Mtie perdiromate 
prepared in presence of tluocyanate ions. Ravishankar Univer* 
uty. 

9. Das. Aiit Kumar. ComideY compounds of organic li¬ 
gands with cerium. (111). Vikram Univenity. f 

10. Dhingia, Vijay Kumar. Colouring mailer of some im¬ 
portant natural products. University of Delhi. 

11. Gupta, ^akra Ved. Studies on addition polymerisa¬ 
tion. Jabmpur Univmity. 

12. Gupta, Pyare Lai. Physico-chent^l characteristics and 
performance of rucls/lubricant*i. I.I.T. Delhi. 

13. Ksmble, Baban Genu. Use of 2, M trihydrox>"accto- 
phenone as analytical reagent. University of Poona. 

14. Kuchhal. Rakesh Kumar. Studies on some stationary 
phases and determination of thermodynamic parameters by gas 
chromalogiaphy. Meerut University. 

15. Pardeshi. Naiint. Synthesn of naturally occurring cou- 
marins and a study of plant drugs. University of Delhi. 

14. Patel, Mahendra. Theimodynamics of surface films at 
liquid vapour and liquid-solid interfaces. l.LT., Delhi. 

17. Rastogi, Vijay Kumar. Studies on the Nochemistry 
of degradation of cettaulosic mtemis by the fungus Cbaeio- 
nuum idobosum. Kanpur University. 

18. Rawat.P.C. Some ivversiWe and irreversible proccsscs- 
at D.M.H. in aqueous and noit-aqiieous solvent mutvre. Uni¬ 
versity of Raiasthan. 

19. Rizvi, Syed Shanum .Ahmad. Studies on bromoanti- 
monalcs(Uli. 11.T< Delhi. 

20. Sarkar. Sukumar. Mixed ligand complexes. Univer¬ 
sity of Butdwan. 

Zt. Sriraman, M.C Studies in Indian medicinal plants. 
University of Poona. 

22. Tcolia, Mahendra Pal. Phvsico-chcmical studies on the 
integration of amino compounds with metals and meui-cyanldes. 
Meerut University. 

Earth Scknccs 

1. Boilar. Vidyadhar Datlatray. Stratigraphy and palaeon¬ 
tology of the area around Wadhwan, Saurashtra. University 
of Poona. 

2. Hanmanlh Reddy, P. Sedimentolo^l studies south 
of Nagar unasagar Dam. Qsnunia University. 

X Kesava Rao, Chennu Veerannadi. Scdimentologjcat 
and palaeontologicat studies on Gondwana and tertiary sedi¬ 
ments of CoasUl Andhra. Osmania University. 

4. Madbav. Uppaluri Bindu. Studies on the possibility cd' 
geomagnetic field revmals during Deccan trap volcanism. 
Osmania University. 

5. Ramana Rao, A.V. Some gecdogical and geophysical 
investigations in Veldurti-Gani Area, Andhra Pradesh. Os¬ 
mania Unlveraibr. 

6. Sarma, Sarthdiandra. Structural analysis of the mag- 
nethe-quartiites of O.igole District, Andhra Pradesh. Andhra 
Univet«ty. 

EiqihMerhig & Tcdmology 

I, Balakrtshna, R.S. Studies in the chemical modifleation 
of vegetable oik. Osmania University. 

?. Bis«^ Kaoad Kishore. State augmentation approach 
to smaothtng probkmt. Delhi. 

(CbxrifMtnf on Page 49) 
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Selection, Training and Coaching of 


Players for 
International 
Sports Meets 


These are some of the sug" 
gestions made by the All 
India Council of Sports 
regarding selection^ trainings 
and coaching of players for 
participation in ifiter- 
national events and the 
duties and functions of the 
accompanying officials* 


T raining of Sportsmen is a long and continuous 
process which helps in harnessing their physical 
and mental qualities to a performance of excep¬ 
tional level. The two important partners in training are 
the sjwrtsman and the coach. Hence the selection of 
both is important. In our country we think of train¬ 
ing in terms of holding sporadic short duration camps 
by coaches appointed olf-hand and the results are 
very much known to us. The training has to be tack¬ 
led as a long term plan and team for participation in 
the international events like the Asian Games, Com¬ 
monwealth Games, Olympia Games and the World 
Championships must have a sound preparation of at 
least 2 years. 

Each Federation should appoint a National Coach 
in consultation with the All India Council of Sports 
and the Netaji Subhas National Institute of Sports 
for a mintmuni duration of 2 years. The training 
should be done under the charge of this coach who 
can choose one or two more coaches to assist him. 
In case of individual sports like Athletics the training 
should be handled by more than one coach because 
of the different nature of various events. The plan¬ 
ning for training and compclHion should be done 
two years in advance and the Federation should see 
that the plan is implemented. All teams and 
competitions should be finalised at least one year in 
advance so that these can be fitted into the training 
plan. 

Training Cycle 

The four-year traming cycle should be adopted for 
preparing the teams for the Olympic Games. It should 
be further divided into two-year cycles—one should 
end with participation in the Asian Games and the 
next with Olympic Gaines and should start imme¬ 
diately after the Asian Games are over. This way the 
Asian Games and the Regional Championship will 
become a stepping stone for the bigger events i.e. 
Olympic Games/World Championship. 

After detailing the training programme, the AJCS 
suggests that in each year 3 camps of three weeks dur- 
ration each should be held e.g., first camp—March/ 
April, second camp—June/July and third camp-Sep- 
teint«r/Octobcr. During this year the probable should 
only be allowed to compete after the first two camps 
are over so that the real emphasis can be kept on the 
development of motor qualities and the basic techni¬ 
ques. The third camp should be held before the major 
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competition sets in so that the players leam the final 
techniques before they go to pwticipate. 

It suggests that the National Coach should witness 
all the major tournaments including the Services, 
Railways and Inter-University meets etc. to watch 
the performance of all these sportsmen and analyse 
them. He should also meet all the pobabte players 
after the Championship or the tournament is over, 
discuss with them their weak points and advise them 
on their future training. The training plan which is 
prepared by the National Coach assisted by other 
coaches will have to be implemented with the help 
of the other coaches who are working in the various 
regions of the country, A copy of the training plan 
ai^ the training schedule should be sent to these 
coaches who may ensure that the players from their 
region keep on working on those schedules. During 
the second year of the training the final team should 
be selected and put under concentrated training. As 
far as possible this team should be made to play to* 
get her in a number of tournaments during this time. 
This team should be entered in the major tournaments 
so that the competition experience is gained by the 
team as a whole. 

Releasa of Players 

Government Departments, Public Sector Under¬ 
takings and other agencies, it suggests, should 
willingly spare their employees selected for under* 
going training at coaching camps, on full pay basis. 

On the question of venue it says; The training 
should preferably be held at the Netaji Subhas 
National Institute of Sports where excellent facilities 
exist and the weather for most of the time is good. 

The Netaji Subhas National Institute of Sports 
is already to hold three coaching camps in a year which 
are approved by the Ministry and one camp for the 
Juniors so that the emphasis is laid on the youth. 
The Federation should take the advantage of this 
scheme and get the planned training implemented. 
The training can also be held at other suitable training 
centres under the auspices of NIS in case the cli> 
matic conditions and the facilities are better available 
there. 

EvalBatkui; The evaluation of the training done 
by the players every year should be done by an expert 
team including the National Coach. This expert team 
may advise the National Coach in case any discre¬ 
pancies are noted in the training. 

Medical EaaniiBatioa; All players/sportsmen 
should be medically examined regularly each year by 
an expert sports physician and the action should be 
taken on the advice given by him from time to 
time. During the coaching camps in particular, the 
services of a Sports Doctor be made available. He 
should also carry out a thorough medical check-up 
of the players. 

Seleetioa: There has been a strong criticism re¬ 
garding the selection of various National teams be 
cause of casual methods used for selection. There have 
been reports that the selection is guided not by merit 
alon^ but by favouritism and regionalism. Steps, 


lUB & SPORTS 

The University Grants Commission has approv¬ 
ed and sanctioned grants totalling Rs 55,19,128 
for 1972-73 for construction of gymnasia in 33 
universities and 85 colleges; construction of 
play fields in 36 universities and 314 colleges. 

These are under completion in most of the 
cases. The progress of construction has been 
rather slow because of scarcity of building 
materials. 

Tlie Inter-Univeraiy Bo&d organised tfie /o/foa*- 
ing activities: 

Coaching Camps 

A total of 296 university, inter-university 
and zonal level coaching camps for university 
sportsmen were organized upto 1972-73. Each 
camp was attend^, on an average by 100 
university sportmen, 

Spnts Takal Scbirtanhi|M 

Fifty sports scholarships of the value of Rs. 100 
per month each to talented university sportsmen 
were sanctioned each during 1970-71, 1971-72, 
and 1972-73. 

Intemationl CompetitloBs 

A contingent of university sportsmen was 
sponsored for participation in the World Games 
for University Students “Universiad-73’' held at 
Mocow during August, 1973. 

According to Deputy Education Minister 
Arvind Netam's reply in the Lok Sabha 
although the gymnasia and play fields 
approved under the Scheme in various universi¬ 
ties and colleges have not so far been completed, 
the impact of the programmes implemented 
through the Inter-University Board has shown 
encouraging results. 

Since the scheme was initiated, a number of uni¬ 
versity players have achieved distinction in vari¬ 
ous National level sports tournaments, and were 
included in various National teams for partici¬ 
pation in International sports events. The re¬ 
sults are likely to manifest in greater measure in 
future when university players who have had the 
benefit of expert coaching for longer number 
of years attain peak competitive form. 

During 1970-71, 50 sportsmen in universities 
were awarded Sports Talent Scholarships. The 
number of such scholarships increased to 84 in 
1971-72, and 89 in 1973-74. 

It is felt that the award of these scholarships 
to outstanding university sportsmen is a source 
of encouragement to the recipients to achieve 
better proficiency in their respective games. 
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theitfore, have to be taken to make the selection fool¬ 
proof to ensure that the sportsmen in the team or 
others are selected purely on merit. To avoid such 
criticism it has made detailed suggestions on the sub¬ 
ject which should be followed in future. 

The Selection Committee should consist of not 
more than 5 members, having atleast 3 ex-interna¬ 
tional players *n the respective games. 

No oilke bearer of a Federation should be a mem¬ 
ber of the Selection Committee. 

Selactlon of the Manager 

The Manager designate should be a co-opted mem¬ 
ber of the Selection Conunittce. It will also be worth¬ 
while to co-opt the Captain of the team for the selec¬ 
tion purposes in case of team sports. Only those per¬ 
sons should be made the members of the Selection 
Committee who can be available for watching all the 
major tournaments and attend all the meetings of the 
Selection Committee. Any Selector who has abstain¬ 
ed from more than two major tournaments/cham- 
ionships/Selection Committee meetings should lose 
is membership and may be replaced. 

The Manager of the team should be a man of 
National standing either in respect of his personal 
pinformance in the sport concerned or should be a 
t(^ organiser. He should have proved his worth 
earlier in managing the teams in smaller International 
competitions. 

He should have good knowledge of rules and 
officiating. He should have the qualities of good 
leadership and should be able to instil con&dence 
in the players. He should also have the confideoce 
of all the players. 

He should have International connection in the 
sport; be sincerely devoted to the sport and should 
have a good technical knowledge in the sport so that 
he can help the coach in training. He should be a 
good disciplinarian, of good behaviour and should 
be tactful. He shoud be able to use his authority 
at times when needed and maintain strict discipline 
in the team. 

Besides being a good public relations man he 
should be able to maintain contact with the 
press. The Manager of the team should be selected 
at least one year in advance so that he has enough 
time to know the team thoroughly and should be 
piesent in all camps to watch the training and the 
habits of the players. 

He should be a good psychologist and one who 
can inspire the players at the right time. 

For Olympic and Asian Games the Manager 
should be one who has already proved his worth. 
Like the Coach the Manager should also not be 
changed too often. 

The Manager should be appointed in consultation 
with the AICS. 

Selection of the Captain 

The Capaitn should he appointed on seniority- 
cum*merit basis. He should be one who has all-round 


knowledge of the game and commands the respect 
of all the players. 

He should be a player of repute and should have 
strong qualities of leadership. He should be one 
who can also act as a coach during the game or the 
match as he will have to carry out all the instructions 
given by the coach prior to the start of the match. 
His advice should be respected by the other players 
and he should be one who can instil a team spirit 
amongst the players and move them in a team. 

The ATCS has also defined the duties of a Coach, 
and the Manager of the team. 

Mints for Players 

All players who have reached a reasonable level 
of proficiency in the game expecting their inclusion 
in the probables for selecting a team for participa¬ 
tion in International events, should keep themselves 
in perfect health and trim condition. They should 
devote a good time every day to follow the training 
schedule given to them by coaches concerned. 

The players selected for coachihg camps leading 
to the selection of the final team should make them¬ 
selves available for such camps in time. In cases 
they find difficulty to be released by their employers 
well in time they should report the matter promptly 
to the National Federation concerned. 

During the period of coaching camps the players 
should strictly follow the camp routine and training 
schedule and change their eating habits according 
to the instructions of their coach to prepare them¬ 
selves for the kind of food they are expected to get 
during their visit abroad. 

The players should fully cooperate with the 
Sports Physician for their medical check up and 
follow the advice/treatment prescribed by him. 
They should not conceal anything from the Sports 
Physician and voluntarily give him their m^ical 
history and also report to him even minor ailments, 
if any during the camp. 

Once selected to represent the country they should 
ensure that their documents for visit abroad are 
ready in time and for this purpose they can seek the 
assistance of the Manager accompanying the team. 
They also should have their uniform and playing 
kit etc. stitched according to their measurements in 
time. 

During competitions in the country and abroad 
they should show an outstanding behaviour on and 
off the field and should not do anything abroad 
wluch brings discredit to the country. 

They should not give any statement to the Press, 
Radio or Television without the approval of the 
Manager and should not rush to the maricet for 
purchases before their last fixture in the competi¬ 
tions abroad is over. 

In no case they should leave their place of stay 
abroad even for short intervals without the permis¬ 
sion of the Manager. It is also desirable that they 
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go outside in a group accompanied by one of the 
officials accompanying the team. 

General 

Ail officials and members of tbe team going 
abroad must return to the country as a group after 
the completion of their tour abroad and should not 
break away .from tlw team for visits to other countries 
to meet relatives. 

The officials should generally abstain from dis¬ 
cussing with thi players their weak points dining a 
match till after about 4 hours that particular match 
finishes. After the lapse of a few hours the officials 
and the players would be better prepared mentally, 
emotionally and otherwise to discuss this important 
matter. 


There should not be any public criticism of tbe 
game by the Manager, Coach or the players and 
the players should abstain from criticising the policy 
of their Government at home or the GoycrnrMnts 
of other countries including the country being visited 
by them. 

The officials and players should also abstain from 
criticising the arrangementsVor their stay and food 
and for the sports events in public. The Mana^r 
can however discuss the matter with the authorities 
concerned. 

The members of the team going abroad must be 
fully acquainted with the conditions at home and 
also familiar with the community singing of the 
National Anthem. They should give full resp^ 
to the flag of the host country and of other countries 
participating in the event ## 


Achievements of University 

Sportsmen 


ATHLETICS 

1. MissKamaljH Sandhin-Represented India in 
Asian Games, 1970 and won a Gold Medal. 
Awarded Padma Shri in 1970. 

2. Iimie Saldafana—National Champion in 
broad jump, 1972. Represented India in Inter¬ 
national Athletic Meet at Singapore in 1971. 
Member of the Indian Athletic Team for 1st Asian 
Athletic Meet at Manila, 1973. 

BAD.MCSTON 

3. P. Prakasb—National Champion. Awarded 
“Arjuna Award” for 197Z 

CRICKET 

4. Mohinder Amamatli—Ranji Trophy player. 
Represented India in some Test matches. 

5. Snriiider Amunatli—Ranji Trophy player. 

HOCKEY 

6. BaideT Singb—Represented India in the 1st 
World Cup Ho^y Tournament at Barcelona, 
1971 and H World Hockey Cup at Amsterdam, 
1973. 

7. Rajwinder Sini^h—^Represented India in the 
1st Woild Cup Hockey Tournament at Barcelona, 
1971. 


8. Sorjit Singh—Represented India in the II 
World Hockey Cup at Amsterdam, 1973, 

TENNIS 

9. Ilyas Gbouse—Member of the Junior Tennis 
Team selected to play in Europe in 1973. Re¬ 
presented India in Universiad-73. 

10. Ashok Amritraj—Represented India in Unt- 
ver$iad'1973 and member of tbe Junior Team for 
the 1973 European Circuit. National Junior 
Champion, 1972. 

WRESTLING 

11. Sttdesh Kumar— Represented India in Mu¬ 
nich Olympics-72. Participated in the World 
Wrestlii^ Meet at Tehran in 1973. Represented 
Universities in the Uaiver8tad-73 at Moscow, 
Arjuna Award winner 1971. 

12. Prem Nath—Represented India in Munich 
Olympics, 1972. Arjuna Award winner 1972. 

13. Mmri Lai—Junior National Champion 
(Bharat Kumar—71). 

14. Raj Sinfi^—Represented India in World 
Junior Wrestling Championship at Tokyo, 1971. 
Member of the Indian wrestling team for 
Universiad-73. 
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P APVJERTISiMENTS 


AT.1GARH MUSllM UNIVERSITY 
AUGARH 

AdvectlMfMnl No. 

applications arc invited on the 
pnscribedfortnforttK IbUcni/ingposts;-* 

Candidates must possess Medical 
qual^tksn included in 1st or 2nd Schc- 
date of Tart 11 of the third Schedule 
(Other than Licentiate dtulifications) of 
the Indian Medical Council Act, 1956. 
Holers educational qualificattons 
included in Tart 11 of the third Schedule 
^fluld fulhl the condition stipulated in 
S^ion n (^) of the I.M.C. Act. 1956. 
Must possess a basic University or equi¬ 
valent qualiBcatton rnlcred in Sc!iedules 
under SlateCOntrol Medical Registra¬ 
tion Act. (For post at SI. No. 1 only). 

1. lACtofen in Mkrobiolaity (.i.N. McA- 
cal Cdlcpc) ta tte scale of Ra. 409-40- 
«)(>-30-9S0 plus allowawcs. 

QuaUfkatioBa:—Post-Graduate Deg¬ 
ree in Microbiology, M.D., Th.D., D.Sc. 
M.Sc.. Speciality Board of Pathology 
(U.S;A.). 

Or 

M.D. (Mcdicitie)/M.R.C.P./F.R.C.P 
with D.B.;D.C.P./D. Path./M.R.C.P. 
twith MicrolMOlogy as a soedal sub.<ect) 
or an equivalent qualirication. 

DesirableAs Demonstrator in Micro¬ 
biology, Registrar‘Tutor or an equiva¬ 
lent post in Medicine for at least three 
years in a Medical College. 

2. Professor of Rducatiwi. Scale Rs. 
1100-50-1309-60-1600 Mus allowaoces. 

Qmlifkalkins Ordinarily Required:—> 
A first or high second class Master's 
Degree in Fducation of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualiheation of 
a foreign University. Research Degree 
of I^.D. Standard or published work of 
a high standard. Ten years* experience 
of leaching Post-gradtuilc classes and 
guiding research. 

DeuraMe:—Specialisation in any one 
of the following areas;— 

Advanced^ychomeirics, Child De- 
vdopment, Ps^hology of Learning, 
Educational Technology or Sociology 
of Education. 

3. Lecturer fai Educatioo (Womea's Col¬ 
lage). Scale lb. 403-40-803-50-900 plus 
ailcfiraiicai. 

QjaUfjrailom ivdbaiily raqubed;--- 
At least a first or high second class Mas¬ 
ter^ Decree in Education of an Indian 
Uoivcfsity or an equivalent foreign quali- 
Bcation. 

Dnkahlc:—‘Someexp^ieiiceef teach¬ 
ing the subject and'Or Research work in 
Educatkm. 


P^nbed application forms and inst¬ 
ructions nm be had from the Drouty 
R^istrar (Executive) by sending self- 
addressed envelope of 9'x4'. Last 
wjte for receipt of applications is 
20th Januiry. W4. Incomplete sq>pU- 
Mtkais and those reoeiVKi late may not 
be considered. 

Hisher start may he given for spedal 
oualifications and experience. Candi¬ 
dates interviewed mav be paid contiibn- 
lion towards their T.A. equal to one 
single second class Railway Fare only. 

(P.V. George) 
REOimAR 

Issued by Public Relations Officer 


UNIVERSITY OF INDORE, 
INDORE. 

ADVERTISEMENT 
No. Estt-mi9)/7J 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
following posts in the University Teach¬ 
ing Departmenti^:— 


2, Qaalificatirms and Pay Scales 

(a) Professor: R*. 1103-50-1303-60- 
1603. 

(i) A first or second Class Master's 
deffte of an Indian University or an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject concerned. 

Note’ For Business Management De¬ 
partment the Concerned subjects would 
be Business Management or Administ¬ 
ration/Industrial Enginecring/Commerce/ 
Fconomics. Fop Life Science Depart¬ 
ment it woiild be any branch of the Life 
Sciences. .. 

(ii) Either a degree of the Doctorate 
standard or published work of hi^ stan- 
da^. 

<iii) Not less than 10 years experience 
of post-graduate leaching and experi¬ 
ence of successfully guiding research. 

In the case of a candidate of excep- 
tbnal merit the Executive Coiincit may, 
on the rccommendaticHis of the Selection 
Committee and with the prior approval 
of tbeKuJarUiipati, relax any of the ouaU- 
fleationa mentioned in (0« fiO Sr <ui) 
above. 

(b) Reader: Rs. 7O0-SO-12SO. 

(1) and (K) Same as Cnr Professor; widi 
post-graduate teaclung expeiienoc of 


five yean and three vears experience of 
guiding leaearch. Working knovdedge 
of Hindi shall be a desirable qualifica¬ 
tion. 

(c> Lecturer: Rs. 400-40-809-50-950. 

Qualifications same as shown at 
2(aXi) for the^ post of Professor. A re¬ 
search d^ree in the subject orexporioioe 
of teaching degree and/or post-graduate 
classes will be a desirable qualification. 
Knowledge of Hindi will be dearabk. 

3. The above scales carry with them 
dearness allowance and tm btmeflt of 
Contributory Provident Fund in accor¬ 
dance with the rules of the University. A 
higher start can be given to dcseiMng 
candidates. 

4. If the candidates are not found 
suitable for a hkher post, th^ can be 
considered for appointment on the low¬ 
er post. 

5. Applications should be made on a 
plain paper giving name, date of Mrth 


partKulars of acadonic care^ (from 
Hi^ijUigher Secondary School onwards), 
experience, puNished reseatdi work elc. 
along with a crossed Indian Postal Or¬ 
der of Rs. 7/- marked 'Payable to Re¬ 
gistrar, University of Indore, lndoce-1.* 
Applications sfiould reach the undersign¬ 
ed not later than the 16th February 
1974. The envelope should be marked 

"Application for the p(»t of. 

...Department of..**. 

Separate apiidications should be made fm: 
compost. 

6. Candidates already in service 
should apply through proper channel. 
Candidates selected for interview will 
be required to travd at their own ex¬ 
penses. Those who have applied for the 
teaching posts in the Departments of 
Business Management and Educatum 
ill response to the previous advortiss- 
ments dated 6-12-1972 and 28-4-197.3 
respectively need not apply i^tn but 
only intimate whether their ap^icatioas 
be considerod. 

7. The number of pests can be in- 
Gteased or decreased according to le- 
quirementB and sanction. 

(ML. Tiwari) 

REGISTRAR 


Post 

Department-wise No. of probable vacancies 



Educa¬ 

tion 

Busi¬ 

ness 

Manage¬ 

ment 

Phy¬ 

sics 

Maths 

Statis¬ 

tics 

Life 

Sc'ien- 

oes 

Chemi¬ 

stry 

Professtir 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Reader 

1 

- 

2 

— 



1 

1 ecturer 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 


2 
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VMmMtcifimm 


A4M. Nto. IV/15/73 

APPLICATIONS in the pceseribed 
form are invited for the foUowiiig posts:— 

S. No><><Oei»rtixient~t)esi 8 natiQn 

1. Buddhist Studles-One Professor. 

2. Botany—One Professor. 

3. Sociology—(i). One Professor. 

<ii) One Reader (Temporary for the 
period coding 28-2-74 but is lUcely to 
continue. The post is undtf North East 
Hill Area Programme). 

4. Gunmerc^^One Professor. 

5. Econrxnics—One Reader 

6. Hindi—Two Readen. 

7. Mathematics- One Reader. 

8. Urdu-One Reader (Temporary for 

the p^iod ending 30-4-75). ^ ^ . 

P. Operational Research—One Reader. 

10. Ungi^ics—One Reader. 

11. Modem Indian Laomiage^i) 
One Reader in Marathi, (ii). One Lec¬ 
turer in Papj&t*!. 

12. Mod^ EurcHiean Langmgefr— 
One part-time Lecturer in German 
(purdy temporary). 

13. W.U5. Health Centre-Two Medi¬ 

cal Officers (mate ) (One peemaMt and 
foe otter temporary for the period end¬ 
ing 29.7.75). ^ 

14. Law Evening Centre No. I—One 
Profesrional Junior (Library). 

15. central Office—Record Keeper. 


The scales of pay of the posts are:— 

1. Professor—Rs. JIOI-50-l300-ft0- 

2. Reader-Rs. 70(^.50-1250. 

3. Lectnrer-Rs. 40(M0400.50-9M 

4. Medical Offica^Rs. 400-40-800- 
50-950-with Rs. 300/p.m. fUed N.P.A. 

5. Professional Junior—Rs. 400-40-800 

so-’so. 

6. Record Keeper—Rs. 210-425. 

AH posts cwry D.A.. C.C.A., H.R.A 
and cetirement benefits (in the of 
permanent incumbents) as admiswle 
un^ the rules in force from time to lime. 


1. EaRatial QaalifkatiooB 
(a; For Profcsaonhlp 
A scholar aS emmenoe 
Independent published work of high 
standard and experience teadiuig Post- 

Graduate classes and guiding research for 
a conriderabte period desirable. 

(h) F« Readen^ 

Oood academic record with first or 
high second class Master's Degree in the 
subject conrxrned with a DoUor*s Deg¬ 
ree or equivalent published work. 

Independent published work (in addi- 
ticu to the puUishsd work itKiitioned 
above) with at least five years teaching 
experienoe in Honmtrs/Post-Graduate 
classes essential. 


(^c) For Lrctmeriiip 
Good academic record with a first or 
high second cla» Master's degree or an 
equivalent d^ree of a forogn UDhtersHy 
in the subiect concerned. 

(d; Fcr MoRcal Offkcra 
M.B., BA Degree from a recagnised 
Voiwr^. MiniiDom three years’^ ex- 
ato pasriiigM3.. BA required. 
f*amBdam Post-Craduate quaU- 
fications or hospital experience wiB be 
pwfened. 


' (e) Fisr PMlbsdeisI Jjiilor 

Q) First or hi^ second class B'A./ 
M.Sc./B.Coin. Degree A First or high 
second class Master's Degree in Lthcary 
Stance. 

OR 

Fitst or high second dass M.A./MA:./ 
M.Com De«^ & Fust or high second 
etas B.Lib. Scienoe or Fust or 
Second class Post-Graduate Diploma tn 
Lib. Srience. 

<u) At least two yean experiwee in a 
Prcfosional capacity in a Ubrary uf 
Staniir.g. 

(O For Record Keeper 

A second class Degree of a recognised 
Univeniiv with Diploma in Aichr.es 
keeping. 


IL Special/Deslrahle Qaallflcatloos 

(il Fffl* Professorship In BuddUst Stu- 

dice 


Should be proficient in Sanskrit and 
Pali and must have specialised in one or 
mere of (he foUowmg subjects: 

(I) Buddhist Philosophy with alt its 
divirions and schooK. (2) Buddhist 
History and Culture (3) Buddhist Lite¬ 
rature—^nskrit and Pali. Knowledge 
of Tibetan and/or CTiinese desirai'te. 

(ii) For IMcssonhlp In Botany 
Specializatkm in Structural and 

Development Botany. 

(iii) For Readership hi Fconomks 
Master's Degree in Economks or Ph.D. 

in Economics in Econo.'nic Statistics. 

(iv) For Readenhfp hi Urdu 

Ability (0 to guide research at M. 
Liu and Ph.D. levels: 

(ii) to conduct Post-M.A. specialist 
courses in translation and M. Litt in 


Urdu. 

Special study of Nineteenth century 
Urdu prose. 

(vj For Rcadenhip In Opcratloaal 
BfTlITh 

Specialisation in one of the following 
topics: 

(I) Inventory Control. (2) Theory of 
Queues, and (3) Theory of Market- 


(vi) FOr Readcfhrip hi Ltaguhtics 
Specialisation and rescaicb interest in 

Generative (jrammnr. 

(vii) For Readerriiip in M iraihl 
JCnowledge of Sanskrit and Hindi 

and ability to teach in English for the 
M, Litt. Course for the Comparative Li¬ 


terature. 

(viti) For Lectureship h P«a)aM 
Specialisation in Modern Literature 
and literary theory or Medieval Lite¬ 
rature and Philosophy will be preferred, 
(ix^ For Profesriimal Jjiior in the Law 


Library 

LL.B. Degree and experience of work¬ 
ing in a Law l.ibrary. 

The presrrihedappticaiion form for the 
posts can be had irmn the Information 
oflire of the i Jntvetaity either personally 
or by sending a setf-gddressed envelope 
with postage stamps worth Rs. 1.45. The 
appUcations ftu the posrt at Sr. Noe. 
13.14. and 15 may be made on plain 


paper. 

Selected oao^dates alH be requued to 
produce the original documents .idating 
to tier age, irjafifletkmSi experience, 
etc. before jmelog tiie t^gx^itinait 
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AppBcatioas aocompaoM W ettesled 
ct^ias of Dtvfis* MU Cfiftifleates 
etc., riHuld reach the underrigaed not 
later than the 2001 lunry* 1974. 

Non; 

1. It will be open to the Univen^ to 
consider the names of suilabte candidates 
who may not have applied. Relax¬ 
ation of any of the quaUfica turns maybe 
ma^ in emeptkmal cases In respect of alt 
poets on the (ecommendation of the 
Selection Cmunittee. 

?. Canvassing in any fonn fay or on 
briulf of the cMdidate will disQuriifV. 

3. Candidates called for Interview from 
outside Delhi (Exceptbqi for the posts to 
sertel Nos. 13, 14 and 15) will be paid 
contribution towards their Railway Farr 
as per rules. 

REGISTRAR. 


ITNiVERSITY OF BKLHl 
A-l.t. Ne. Esiab. tV/lfi/73 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
post of Rttistrar of the University. 

Scab ^Pay: Rs. 110(^50.1300-60- 
1600. 

Unfurnished reridential accommo^- 
tion wiU be provided by the University 
for wUrii rent will be chafed at the 
usual rate. Conditions of service shall 
be embodied in the Apeement of Service. 
Leave, leave salaiy, allowanoes, Provi¬ 
dent Fund and othn benefits adniuri- 
bte, as prescribed in tius behalf by the 
University from time to time for em¬ 
ployees of the University. 

The post carries D.A., H.R.A., CC.A. 
and other allowances as adtnissiUe 
under tlic ruka in force horn time to 
lime, 

Qjallfifatitins: Encntsil — High aca¬ 
demic qualifications including evidence 
of sustained inteltectual interests. Lx- 
perteocc of administration at the exe¬ 
cutive level. 

Desiruble: Experience of Uaiverrity 
adniinistrdtion and faniitiirilv with tte 
working of UniversHy bodies and insti¬ 
tutions. Familiarity with methods of 
general financial control. 

The prescribed application form can 
be had from the InfmvnatUm Office of 
the Universitv. rither personally or by 
sending a self-addressed envek^ with 
postage stamps woith Rs. 1.45 to the 
undersigned. 

Selected candidate will be requi^ to 
produce original docmn gMl noting to 
his age, quatificatiocn^ experience, 
etc. boore jtHOUig (he appointment. 

Applications, accompanied by attest¬ 
ed c<^s of Degrees and otter oertifi- 
caire etc. should reach the undetsa^ied 
not later than the 20th Janaary 1974. 
Non: 1. Relaxation of any of the 
qualifications may be made in excep 
tional cases. 

2. Canvaaring in any form by or 
in bdialf of the candidate win dtequafiV 

3. Candidates caUed for inter¬ 
view from otttriue DeUii will be paid 
contribution towards their railway fore 
as per rules. 

(K.N.Thusu) 

QFPQ. REGISTRAR 




OF THE MONTH 


tContiime^fnfmpa^ 42) 

3; OtAatl, ShiAl K. Shear tttenrtb bduviour of compacted 
foili in the laovated and partially saturated states. 

Dehti. 

4. Mathor, Bhagwat Swamp. Runoff hydroaraphs for im- 
evtD spatial dntribuUon otf raufalL IJX, D^. 

' 5. fUI« A.J. Raul. On estimation of Markov processes cor- 
nipted by while tatitsiaa noise. Delhi. 

6. SUttfuna Sastry, G. Newer products of potential industrial 
value from fatty oils. Osmuiia Univeratty. 

BIOLOGICAL 


t. Vijuagopalan, P. Carbohydrates in relation to atheros* 
cieroeis. University erf Kerala. 

Bntany 

1. Ahosk Kumar. Morpholoi^al studies in some families 
of the Geraniales. Meerut University. 

2. Bhatt. Devavratta Qiandrashanker. Structure and devi^ 
lopimnt of stomata in some gamopetalae. Sardar Patel Um> 
versity. 

3. Billote, Suresh Kumar. Net primary production and 
energetim ^ grassland ecosystem at Radam (India). Vikram 
Unt'<«rsUy. 

4. Lambs, Ukhmi Chand. Anatomical and morphological 
studies of fruits and seeds of seme oleiferous crudfeis. Meemt 
Unlveraty. 

5. Mhbra, Chander Maui. Primary productivity of a grass¬ 
land ecosystem at Ujjan (India). Vikmtn University. 

6. Nigam. Dinesh Chandra. Ecological studies of some 
common herbace^ annuals from Rewa (M.P.). 

Awadhah Pratap Singh University. 

7. Rajagopal. T. Flora of Hyderabad including a study of 
the foliar epi^mal characters of the species as an aid to taxo¬ 
nomy. Ounaoia University. 

8. Singbai, L.C. Studies in the Decani ntcrirappean flora. 
RavishMkar Univer^y. 

9. Tyai^ P.C. Studies in seed storage with reference to effects 
of moisture, temperature and mschanical ^mage on the via^n- 
lity of seeds of some millets and legumes in storage. Rajasthan 
University. 

10. Venkateswara Rao P. Development and anatomical 
studies in Cajanus caian (Linn) Mill sp. Sardar Patel Univer¬ 
sity. 

11. Viiay Shankar Singh. Grassland productivity of Panna 
(M,P.). Awadhesh Pratap Singh Univcisiiy. 

12. Vyas. Sutesh Chandra. A study of primary productivity 
and nutrient cyding in a lake. Vikram Universitv. 

Zoology 

12. Banerjee. Somnath. Role of cdaphic factors on tiK dist- 
ributim of subterranean Oribaiei (Acarina) of West Bengal, 
India with descr^iiioo of some new species of Orihatids. Uni¬ 
versity 1 ^ Burdwan. 

2. George, Elizabeth Lecla. Studies on the anatomy and 
biok^ of tM estuarine Invalve Musculhta arcuetuln Yamamoto 
and Habe. University of Kerala. 

3. Magon, Vyay Kumar. Studies on the morpho-histology, 
t4irio1(V|iy« hislocbemistry and biochemistry of the digestive sys¬ 
tem of a few hvds. Meerut University. 

4. Suriya Narayanan, H. Studies on certain aspects of 
pbydedogy of so«tie molluscs. University Kerala. 

5. Yadav, Bhup Nataiiu Studies on the adrenocortical 
systoin of fresh watn tel^t. Magadb University. 

AfftaAnm 

1. Bhandari, Anant Ram. Study of soir e characteristics of 
luxris orchard sc^ of District and their rdatio afrp with 
Qutflent content of ande leaves. Punjab Agricohnnl Umve*- 


2. Chaturvedi,^ Surender Prasad. Dynamics of ^nc in 

Soils and plants with porflcutai referuice to the soils of Kanpur 
District. Kanpur university, ^ 

3. Qiaudhary, Bajcang Dass. Estunatbn (ff genetic para¬ 
meters in barley (Hordeum vul^ue L.) by the tedmique of (ua^ 
analysis and its modiffcations. Haryana Agricidtural Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Kuhad, Mohinder Singh. Characterization and classi¬ 
fication of soils of different bio-climatic regions of Haryana. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 

5. Pathak, Madan Mohan. InheriUnoc studies of some 
quantitative characters in brumal (Salanum metongena L.). 
i^npur University. 

6. Shacma, Risbi Kumar. Studies ui the pollen morphology 
of brassica and linum. Kanpur University. 

7. Shukla, ParmsAwar. Behaviour of molybedenum in 
soils and plants. Kanpur Universi^. 

8. Tripatht, Satyanarayan. A study on riiaraclm'istics of 
improved farm practices as related to rate and extent of adoptkm. 
Kanpur University. 

1. Tyagi, Shiva Kumar. Genetics of certain yield and quality 
characters In Gossypium hirsutum L. Meerut University. 

10. Varma, Surinder Kumar. Studies on the causes and 
control of flower bud and boU abscission in cotton (Go^phim 
hirsutum Linn)- Haryana Agricultural UniversHy. 

Veterinary Srience 

1. Ashrit, Krishna. Studies on penicillianase from Staphy¬ 
lococcus aureus of bovine mammary origin: Production, puri¬ 
fication and genetic studies. University of Agricultural SciencBS. 
Bangalore. 

?. Gupta, Prem Chand. PredtcUon of the digestibflUy of 
forages at <Ufferent stages of maturity by using chemical, in 
vitro and in vivo methods. Haryana Agricultural University. 

SOCI.\L SCIENCES 

Poli(fC.tl -Sctetioe 

Arora, B.D. Indian-Indonesian relations I96l-I9()7. 
Jav^aharlal Nehru Utiiveisity. 

2. Arora, Vijay Kumi*'. Lohia as a socialist in Indian poli¬ 
tics. Kanpur University. 

'i. Choudhury, Usharane:. Development of municipal 
administration in Assam. 1853 to 1947. University of Gauhafl. 

4. Kapoor, Bini. The problem of linguistic states in India. 
Kanpur University. 

51. Narayana. The attitude of the British Labour Party to 
India's demand for independence 1920-47. Jawaharlal Nduu 
University. 

6. Roy, Gandhijcc. Diplomacy in ancient India. Magadh 
University. 

7. Shrivasla>'3, Guru Saran Narayan. District administ¬ 
ration in U.P. w ith spodal rcfrencc to Azamgarh District. Kan¬ 
pur University. 

8. 8hrivaslava, Rashima. Bharat mein lajaya karyapalika: 
Sidhantik aur vyavaharik roop msiniMadhya Pradesh kesandarbh 
mein). Vikram University. 

9. Vijyavargiya, Prabha. A critical study of social legi^- 
tion in Madhya Pradesh since independence. Vikram Uni¬ 
versity. 

ComoKiice A Efxmmiiics 

1. Bhardwaj. I al Chand. Nutrition, food supply and econo¬ 
mic development with special reference to the planned economy 
of India. Meerut University. 

‘ 2, Gupta, Ved Narayan. A study of the agricultural credit 
policy of the Reserve Bank of India since Independence. Kan¬ 
pur University. 

3. Gupte, Dinanath Bhalchandra. Exports in a devdoping 
econt^ny. A case study of India. M.S. Umverrity of Ba ote. 

4. fUul, Asha. United States trade structure 1870-1953: A 
atudty of the-effects of domestic miricei expansbn on trade. 
Jawaharlal Nehru Univeruty. 
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M.S. Univtfaity ^ Jteroda. 

. 6. R^jasuadaranu G. Direct taxation in India. Aimama- 
lal University. 




1. Bey M SinjBh. An expenmental study of format and 
tlieiiiBtic prompts in a linear prosramine in geography on map 
reading for cl^ VII. Meemt University. 

. 2. Doctor, AshmilNmnanbbai. A study of the factors 
l»ed to mnovations and diange in the secondary schools of But- 
sar and Surat Districts. Satdar Patel University. 

^3 Suroathikutty. Amma, N. Science interests of high school 
pu|w in Kmla and factors contributing to the develi^mient of 
these inteicsts. University of Kerala. 

P sjtAtie g y 

I. Paraqipe. SMIekha Dattatreya. Problems of graduate 
enqdoyed women: A so:io<psychological study and anitude 
survey. University of Poona. 

^ _2. Veeteshwar Prakadi. A socio-psycbolo^cal study of 
voting behaviour. Meerut University. 

HUMANITIES 

Philosophy 

|. Qiadha. Satish Chandra. Kanfstheoiy of our knowledge 
of the external wr^, Meerut University. 

X. Mcriiammad Abdur Rosheed. istamic views on crime and 
punishment, temania Univeisity. 

3. FaniUt, pirdharilal. Language and factual significance 
with spemi ^erenoc to logical ernimicism. Vbva<Bharati. 

4. Tnvedi, Hiavana Punidiottamdas. An exaimnation of 
tte ooooept of change with special reference to the philosophies 
of Bergson and Buddhism. University Poona. 

Masle 

1. Sen, Sharmbtha. The string instruments of North India. 
Visva-Bharati. 

Ihigablks 

1. Ravindran, P.N. Nominal composition in Malayalam: 
A geoerative-transrormational approa^. Annamatai Univer¬ 
sity. 

LITERATURE 

Eaglish 

1. Agniholri, Gopi Natb. On the treatment of Indian life 
and problems in the novels of Mulk Raj Anand, Raja Rao 
and R. K. Narayan. Mesrut University. 

2. Khan, Faiyaz Ali. Complimentary couplets verse from 
Ben Jrmson to Samual Jonson. University Rajasthan. 

3. Lodian, Rajiva. D.G. RossettiN imagery in relation to 
fah central nteas. Meenit University. 

Sanrtrit 

1. Jain, Rukmani. Hariwanshpuran: Ek sanskritik drishti. 
Ravi shankar University. 

2. Pandey, Miarti. Vbhnu ke vyyapak swarup ka Sanskrit 
kavyon mein pratiNmb. Univei^ or Rajasthan. 

3. Pathak, Jayanarayan RandcriShna. ^ivmabapuran: 

£k adtayayan. South Cnjarat Universi^. 

4. Pathak, Minbha. Panini se Patanjali tak Sanskrit ka 
Vikas: Tadwit pratyayo ke adhar per. Ravishankar University. 

5. Sharma, Vishwanatfa. Shudiak ka MricMiakatik: Ek 
alochaoatmik adhyavan. University of Rfiyasttaan. 

6 &ukla. Chandra Kant. Mndtar^csliaanatkasya shastii- 
yaadhyaymiam. K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit UniveiiHy. 

7. Sinha, Kalpika. A critical study of Anandavar(niana*s 
IMiavanyaloka. Visva-Bliaiati. 

9. Vedia, Dasharathlal Gauri^ankw'. Veidcatadhvarin^ 
vhv^nadaesa^ampu; A critical study. M,S, Untvers^ 
of Bmoda. 


Ahhiwalia, Rqj Kinoar. Dakhitil Hindi ke pnaak^^Sa: 
Al oc h a nnt piric adbytomo. Meorut UoiversHy. /- 
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Sttiti Mbhra: yMctliy* 
evainkrilitv. Unlvenity of R^asthan. 

3. Oi^lia^, QHa. prasgd ke kavya ka tiiabd-diiotan: 
Kamayani ke vtshesh adhyeyaa mbit Jabalpar Uoiveiafty. 

4. Das, Kallash Chandra. Hindi aiir Orriya ke riti kavya: 
Tulimtraak aur samikshatmak adhyayoo. Ravishankar Uni’* 
vcTsity. 

5. DwMi, Shiv Govind. Chhayavadottar Hindi sahitya ki 
nayec samiksha aur pashchatya prabbav. Kanpur Universily. 

6. Gupta, SuAila, Rajasthani lok maha^aiat ka sahityifc 
evam sanakrilik adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

7. Kasshyap, Raghubb Sahai. Hindi Ram kavya param- 
para msin Radhey Shyam Ramayan ka adhyayan; Lok tatva ke 
saodharbh mem. Meenit Univmty. 

8. Khtnn^ Harbans. Hindi ka prigtisheel kavya: Efc 
anushitan. Vikram Universi^. 

Arvind Kumar. Bhartiya nav jagran mein 
Hindi patrikarita ka yogdan. Kanpur University. 

10. Mehrotra, Vinod Kumar. Riiikaleen Hindi kavya mein 
bimb-srishti ka samikshatmak adhyayan. Sardar Patel Uni- 
versHy. 

*l;*^*hak, Ram NaUi. Hindi kahani aur marksvad 1936 
to 1970. Meerut Univeisity. 

12. Prabha Kumari. Adhunik Hindi aur Nepali kavya ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan. Meerut University. 

n. &xena. Usha. Prasad ke katha sahitya ka nunovte- 
yanik adhyayan. Meerut University. 

14. Sharma, Data Rom. Prasad sahitya mein rashtriya 
chetna evam minavtavad. Meenit University, 

15. Sharma, Ram Das. Chhatti^arh mein sahHyik chetana 
ka Vikas aur uske vividh ayam. Ravuhankar University. 

16. Sin^l. Ram Prakash. Kavi Pant ka bhasha-shjlp. 
Meerut University. 

17. Sushma Rani. Satthottar Hindi kahani: Mali tatvik 
adhyayan. University of Rajasthan. 

18. Tandon. Prem Kant. Sadharanikaren aur saundar- 
yanubhuti ke pramukb sidhanta. Visva-Bharati. 

1<7. Thakur, BiikunUi Nith. Samkalin Hindi kahani ki 
bhasha: Ek visbleshnatmak adhyayan. Magadh University. 

2.7. Tharwan. S.P. Dudhadi ka sanrachanalmak adhyayan 
(Tonk jile kee boli ke aadhar per). University of Rajasthan. 

21. Usha Rani. Beesvin shatabdi ki Hindi kahaniyon mein 
charitra chitram ka vikas. Meenit Univenity. 

22. Verma Akbilesh, Ramashrya. Kavyangon ki bhumika 
mein Padmivat aur Ram Chant Mtnas ka tulnatmik anushilan. 
Kanpur Universily. 

Urdu 

1. Chishti, Iftikhar-Ul-Hasan. Experiments in lechaiques 
and forms of modem Urdu poetry. Univenity of Delhi. 

Bengili 

1. Rana, Sumangat. Sociological bacl^ound of the six¬ 
teenth century Bengali literature (MSS materials). Vbva-Bha- 
lati. 

Geogn^y 

^ 1. Agrawal, Usha. The functional hierarchy of settlements 
situated witlun the service area of Mserut Town group. Meerut 
University. 

2. Roy, Shankar. Land use in the Upper Mabanaii Basin. 
Ravishankar University. 

HMory 

^ 1. Gaur, Tej Singh. Prachin evam madhyakalin Mahra 
mem lam dharam: Ek adhyayan. Vikram University. 

^ * 2. Mittal, Surendra Kumar. A history of Indigo industry 
in North Bihar 1817-1917: A polhkxHeconomic study whh 
special referenoe to Champaran. Meenit University. 

' 3. N^, Kasturi Devi. A history of the Dehiadun Valley 
1654-1814 A.D. Mserut University. 

4-i^dya, Sumon Htmatlal. An ethno^ardiaetdo^cal 
/Hodyol ^mn^ tm ^d Post-Harappan inUmcsof Sauaii- 
shtc^^ ^ 
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FDUC/inON\L PHILOSOPH\' 

B Nod. 'Fssence of the untversit> is the intellect.” Uni- 
fity Ntws U (41; Apr 73: 17-18. 
r,1*«lvF. "Nw shape of cdiKJiion.” Amefiain Re- 
f l7 (3); Spfing 73; 33>40, 

y Jota Brace. "Retevance m tertiary lastruction; A 
^hologicial interpretation.’* Higher ^ucation 2 (.3); 
AUg 73; 325-41, 

Halsey. A.H. ‘^Radical shift must come in education.’* Thm 
f H^her JSefwcaffott S^^merr i74); 16 Mar 73: 2. 

Halaey» A.H. "Socia&m and educational opportunities.** 
Tini'v Higher Education Supplement (86); 8 June 73:2, 

Hook, ^!Jfley. “John Dswey and his betrayers.*’ American 
Rciiew 17 <3); Spring 73: 41-y. 

Moodic, Graeme. “When h^cr means highest.” Times 
Higher Education Suppkmeat (83); 18 May 73: 14. 

NiMctt, Rot, “Ouc^t for authority.” Times Higher Etucattun 
Siqfplement (66); ly Jan 73: 13. 

R.G.K., Peeud. “Wanted: A revolution in cducjUio t.” Ithtu- 
rated Weekly oj India V4 (63; U Feb 73: 8-13. 

Rosenhamt, Hans. “Quality education m jeopardy.” Edth 
cafional RecordSA (0; Winter 73: 15-23. 

EDl’CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

('(toner, .lames L. “Learning theory and cfliocUveinstruction.** 
journal of Hi\fher Education 44 (3); Mar 73 : 217-34, 

Howe, Michael. “Note takiog students remember more.” 

Times Higher E iueatbn Supplement (98); 31 Aug 73:12. 

Kaul, RJ(. “What is right with Indian education?” Prasar 
1(1); Apr 73; 27-31. 

Nash. Paul. “Authority leluiionships in higher education.” 
Journal of Higher EilucQtlon 44 (4); Apr 73 : 255-71. 

Siuilli, I. Macfarlaae. “Changes in students’ attitudes to 
teaching.” Higher Efucation 7 (3); Aug 73: 361-76. 

CURRICULUM 


MaJbw, Mohim. “Teaching as dialociie,*’ 
Hducafhn 3 (I); Apr 73 : 79-81 


Hew Fmnfters in 
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Meim, W,'TcMhiDg methods and the tramiog of managers ” 
Higher Education 2 (3); Aug 73: 377-84. 


WMtfleld, bynwd P. and Bnuamer, Lawrenee M. “Ills of coU 

?«*^P«s«sripi»on.” Jouiaat of 
Higher Education 44 (I); I Jan 73; 1-13, 


EVALUATION 


Amrik “Examinations: TTic strategy of diaaBe” 

.yrflf«4(2J); 130ct73:17-18,21,34. 

CUttibain, S.V. "Examwation reform.” BuUeUn Hadras 
Development Seminv Scries 3 (U); No-/ 73: 737-49, 763»5. 

CoN,CJi. “Who needs e.Yaminations?** Btcomter 40 (4); Apr 

Cox, Roy. “Traditional examioations in a changing society” 
l/nfwi/ifey Q«tirfer/,v 27 (2); Spring 73 : 200 16. 

Don, Allscn, “Doeiier study need^ of student assessment.” 
TiiWT Higher E‘fuiuakm ^plemevt (108); 9 Nov 73; 2. 

Hefftxnan, James M. "Ciedihility of the credit hour; The 
hi^ry, use and shortcomings of the credit system.” Awr- 
fud of Higher Education 44 (1); Jan 73: 61-T!. 

-ladEsaw, Robert. “Old questkms asked at exam time.” Times 
Higher Education Sup^ment (95); 10 Aug 73:2. 

James, A. “What does course work predict?” Universities 
Quarterly 27 (2); Spring 73: 217-22. 

MaOur, M.V, “Examination reform.** States 4 (25): 13 
Oct. 73; 13-14. 

Mathur. R.II. “Examinations in other countries.” States 
4 (25); 13 Oct 73: 19-20, 34. 

Midditriee. Snjlt. “Between the syllabus and the examina¬ 
tion.” Quest (82); May/Junc 73: 73-5. 

Satl^ Chandra. “Examination reform: A plan for actioo.” 
States 4 (25); 13 Oct. 73; 10, 


Cazdra. ('ourloey B. “Problems for educatxHi: language as 
curriculum content and learning mvironment.” Daedaluj, 
102 (3); Summer 73; 135-47. 

H«41aad, Joama. “Correcting the bias of a masculine cQlUue.” 
Times Higher EdfuMbm Sigtplenunt (74); 16 Mar 73:6. 

McCMlI, WilUam 4. “Oevise cucncula to examine beauty of 
thought” Times Higher Education Sapfdemeiu (65); 12 
Jan^r I. 

VdayttiB, S. “I inguistka and English language curriculum.” 
Uahersity News 11 (ll); Nov 73:8-10. 

TEACHING & RESEARCH 

Ben DarU, JosBgh. 'How to organize research in the social 
sciences.” Daetkditt 102 (2); ^ng 73; 39*51. 

Hfldsbraad, MtHoeu “Cbizacter and skills of die effective 
pnHmr.** Joumat of Higher Education 44 (1); Jan 73: 
41-50. 

HaniAii^* naapy S, “(Courts, kgisiaiBies foroe changes in 

term Dpper Chr^de' of Higher Bdi^tkm 

7(39); SO July 73:5. 

Layard, Rldtarl. *3^kw media and higher education”. Mbin> 
va II Apr 73: 211-27. 


ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

A3JS. Pseud. “Universities must be made self-suppcsting.” 
Qaesf (80); Jan/Fd) 73:7-8. 

Adiseshiah, Mdloohn S. “Costs of educatkm and the supply 
of teabhets”. WdletiH Madras Development ^ndnar S^s 
3 (4); Apr 73: 29S-304. 

B(nirai,Hi»wiud R. ^'Holding collqies accountable”. Chnaich 
of Highir Edimiion 7 GQ); 12 Mar 73:28. 

Bowen, Howard R. “Manpower managmeat and higher educa¬ 
tion”. EdaeatUmai Re^d S4 (1); Winter 73; $-R 

“Came^ pand urges increase in public tuition.** Chronicle 
of Higher Education 7 (38); 16 July 73:1,4. 

Drasor, James A, “Unity of one: Educatioo and eomiomic 
development.” J^vsor 1 (1); Afv 73: 15-26. 

StelAadi, Smldsn ElUet. ”1973 tax reforms: PosdNe impact 
on charitable giving.*’ Educationd Record 54(1); Vyintcr 
73: 24-31. 

Van Dyne, Larry. ‘’C^amegie unit wd^ basic ainis of hgibcr 
oducatkm.” Chranick of Higher Euieation 7 (35); 4 June 73: 
1 , 6 . 

Wbodbali, Mirareni. “Economic lettirns to iavestment in wo¬ 
men^ educadloD.** Hkher Eduetahm 7 (3); Aug 73: 275-99. 



The Air-lndians 


¥ni know thenkwefly them. 

Who are the Air-Indians? When you fly Air*India,you 

You know them all. They are fly with your people, your culture 
Indians who have put their country on and your flag. In fact^ when you 
die world's industrial map, Indians fly Air-India, you fly your 
who have carried the liquid notes of 
their music to distant lands, Indians 
whose films have lent a lyrical vision 
to world cinema, Indians whose 
fe^ Have transmitted the rhythm of 
Indian dance across the seas, Indians 
who are leaders in sport, in science, 
in technology. Air-lndians are Indians 
y^o are proud of their country, 

^oroud to fly their country's airline. 

' ^ I 
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-A Time for Change 

Highor Edueation 
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NSS in Higher 
Education Courses 

Education in Fiftb 
Fhrn-Yoar Plan 



SHufid Hwto, EdficniScm Minlatnri atth» Indo-American Scholars mead held in Nane Da^l 
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UNiVEItSITieS HANDBOOK 197$ 


The UNIVERSITIES KANMOOK brinsB to yoti the ii$iu^pdfticd-4l^ infonnittoii on afi the 7$ 
BMHa l^^veiaties, IS Agricuttuind Uiiivemti«« 9 Instimtes of Natkmal Importance ^indodtiig the 5 llTi) 
a]id*9 deemed to be Umver^ties. ^ 

O^mised in the following Convenient Subject'Crotqtsi 

(a) GShiotxs and Deans of Faculty (b) Library and Research fadtities 

(c) Scholarships and Fellowships 

(dO Academic Year —> last date of admission and the approumate dates of examinations 
(e) Courses of study — minimum requirement for admission, duration of courses and sutgects of study 
for each course 

tO Courses and Grades ~ minimum percentage of marks required for a particular divisioo/class 
Teachers of the University 

(h) Colleges — year of establidunent, courses available, number of teachers and students, names of 
Principals and the heads of post-graduate departments 

(i) Subjectwise Examination statistics 

Pages : 1000 (Approximate) Price Rs. 100.00 

Exchai^'C Dbtributors : 

UBS PtBUSHESS mSTiOBUTORS PVT. LTD. 5 Daryaganj, Ansari Road, Deihf-lt0006; Savoy 
Chambers, 5 Wallace Street, Bombay-400 001; 10 First Main Road, Gandhi Nagar, Bangalore-560009; 
80 Canning Road, Kanpttr'>208 001; 17-19 High Street, Harlesden, London, N.W. 10. 

Our Other Indispensable Publications 

1. BnUOGRAPHY OF THE DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS (IS57-I970I 

li.e. theses accepted by Indian Universities) 

1. Social Sciences 

0) Education, Library Science and Journalism ix, 49 Rs. 3.U0 

(ii) Psychology v, 27 Rs. 3.00 

(tii) Political Sdenoe, Law and Public Administration xiii, 77 Rs. 5.00 

(iv) Sociology, Social Welfare and Sodal Anthropolgy vi, 56 Rs. 3.SO 

(v> Eoomnmcs, Commerce and Management xii, 155 Rs. i4.00 

n PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

fj) Mathematics, Astronomy and Statistics xi, 133 Rs. 12.00 

(ii) Physics 

(iii) Qmmistry, etc. 

III. BIOLOGICAL Fences These are shortly being brought out 
XV. HUMANITIES 

(These dissertations can be had both in paper back in individual sutjects and 
in hard bound in group subjects) 

2. RESEAROl IN PROGRESS 

VoL 1—Physica] Scieiioes xvi, 429 Rs. 40.00 

Vol. 2^Biological Sciences xv, 357 Rs. 35.00 

VoL 3—Social Scicfioes xv, 239 Rs. 32.00 

VoL 4-^Hitinasitties xv, 466 Rs. 50.00 


ix. 49 
V, 27 
xiii, 77 
vi, 56 
xii, 155 
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iss. of Indian Universities 
to meet at Kharagpur 


The 49th annual meeting of the Association of Indian 
Universities would be held this year on February 2 and 3, 
1974 at Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. Prof. 
S. Nurul Hasan, Minister of Education, Social Welfare and 
Culture, Government of India, would be inaugurating the 
session. This year in addition to the Vice-Chancellors, 
representatives of member universities are also expected to 
participate in group discussions on “National Service 
Scheme” and “Changing Pattern of University Constitution 


I» 


Sir Hugh Springer, Secretary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities, London, would be in India 
during February and would be attending the session. Later 
on he will be visiting a number of Indian Universities. 
Besides, the representatives of the universities of Bangta 
Desh, Sri Lanka, Nepal, Afghanistan, Burma, and Associa¬ 
tion of Southeast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning> 
Bangkok have also been invited. As in previous years, the 
representatives from the Ministry of Education, University 
Grants Commission, National Council for Educational 
Research and Training, Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research and other organisations concerned with higher 
education in the country would also be present. 

Amongst the various topics to be discussed at the 
annual meeting, there would be proposals regarding the 
exchange of teachers between different universities, the 
homoginity of course contents of basic courses in a parti¬ 
cular discipline in the universities and the standardisation 
of admission requirements of basic science graduates taking 
up postgraduate studies in agriculture in Indian Universities. 
The position of physical education personneUh the colleges 
and universities would also come up for consideration. The 
association would be finalising the various plans and pro¬ 
grammes for the forthcoming Golden Jubilee Session. 

The Research Cell of the Association has been esta- 
blished this year. Dr. H.N. Pandit and Shrl H.S. Singha 
OpMans expressed in the ariides and froi" ‘"e National Council of ^calional Research and 
reriem are individual md do iua Training have joined as Project Officers on deputation. In 
necessarily r^ the polkles the first instance, project studlw on econotnlcs of higher 
the Board education fuid' examination reform would be taken up. 

Studies on other problems concerning higher education will 

Editor : ANJ^ KUMAR I be initiated subsequently. 
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Higher Education & Research 

In Australia 

J. N. KAPUR 

Tboogh we are politically independeat. we have not really become independeat in our research. 
‘What we need is greater orginality and courage in research, says the author who visited 
Australia recently’. 


^HERE ARE 15 universities in Australia at present 
^ and three more are going to be started during the 
next three years. The number of students in a Uni¬ 
versity varies from 1,^0 to 18,000. though most of 
the Universities have between 5,000 to lO.OCO stu¬ 
dents. The annual budget of a University varies 
from Rs. 5 crorcs to Rs. 30 crores and most of the 
Universities have their budgets between Rs. 10-20 
crores. The number of bool^ in the University lib¬ 
raries varies from 1 lakh to about 10 lakhs. The 
expenditure per student is roughly about Rs. 20,000 
per year and is almost uniform ail over the country 
except at the Institute of Advanced Studies in Aust¬ 
ralian National University which is a purely research 
organisation, where the expenditure per research 
student may come to about 75,OCO per year. 

As against this the expenditure per student in 
India comes to about Rs. 600. The num^r of stu¬ 
dents in a University may be as high os 2-3 lakhs. 
The number of books and journals in the libraries is 
much smaller. We have, howev'cr HTs, medical col¬ 
leges, agricultural universities and some central uni¬ 
versities where the expenditure per student is relati¬ 
vely high and may be as high as Rs. 5,000 to 
Rs 13,000 p.a.; yet the average expenditure is not 
at all comparable with the average expenditure in 
Australia. 

Respect for Higher Edacation 

There is fundamental belief in Australian society 
that quality of higher education is the indispccsible 
means for developing human resources which will in 
turn enable the country to exploit its natural resour¬ 
ces. Investment in higher education is considered 
to be the most profitable investment. Research in 
universities is regarded as vital for the progress of the 
nation. University professors are very often con¬ 
sulted by the Government on all important economic, 
social and scientific problems before it takes policy 

The author is the Vice'Oiancellor ttf Meerut Univn^ty. 


decisions and the Government values the advice 
given. The large funds that arc available to the 
Universities are mostly due to this philosophy about 
higher education which influences both the Govern¬ 
ment and the public. 

In India. Universities do not get that rcj.pcci. 
Political partiC'N arc prepared to exploit university 
students and teachers for their own ends and nobody 
is worried seriouslv if unixcrxitics are closed for 
months together. There is little emphasis on quali¬ 
ty of education and the Goxernment depends more 
on the advice of its bureaucrates than on the advice 
of the University professors, though there arc some 
exceptions. Many students come to the University 
not because they arc interested in higher education 
but because they have nothing else to do. In the 
absence of full employment for graduates, there is 
lack of motivation on the part of the students and 
lack of commitment on the part of the teachers. 
Sometimes the atmosphere appear.^; quite unrealistic 
and at places higher education looks more as a ritual 
than as a fundamental necessity for national pros¬ 
perity. 

Though there is a great deal of fundamental re¬ 
search ill Australia and quite a number of Australians 
have won Noble Prizes, yet most of the research in 
Universities there is no significant national problems. 
Even in mathematics departments ^50 per cent of 
thesis are written on problems of physical, oceano¬ 
graphy, thermal pollution, operations research, com¬ 
puter mathematics, biomathematics, mathematics of 
mines and metallurgy, town-planning, river flows and 
so on. 

Research in India is more often motivated by 
the desire to publish or to improve upon the research 
orginating in western countries than by the needs of 
our own society. It is more difficult and requires 
greater orginality to work on meanmgful problems 
arising out of our own local and national needs than 
on extensions of research done in other countries; 
but unfortunate though we are politically indepen- 
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dent, v/e have not really become independent in our 
research. We require greater originality and courage 
in our research work. 

Australia does not have affiliated colleges like 
ours. It has about 100 autonomous colleges which 
determine their own admission policies and conduct 
their own examinations. They are not autonomous 
as far as curriculum making is concerned, but curri' 
cula are not decided by some central authority. The 
teachers in each college propose curricula in the 
light of the needs of the community in which the col¬ 
lege is situated, and it has to be approved by the 
representatives of the community—representatives of 
business, industry, various profe^^sions and others— 
who decide whether the curricula are according to 
the needs of the society. All these colleges give what 
is called need-based education. In Australia, the 
phrase **job-oriented** education is not used because 
there is almost full employment and in addition 
about one fakh of persons are allowed to enter 
Australia from other countries to meet the needs of 
skilled workers of the industry there. 

ParMime Courses 

These colleges also offer part-time courses in the 
evening for improving the efficiency of workers in 
all walks of life and quite a large percentage of the 
working population attends these colleges for part- 
time courses for at least 2 hours a week. If an in¬ 
dustry or a business group wants a specifk type of 
training for its workers, the colleges are always ready 
to make the arrangements for the same. These col¬ 
leges do not undertake academic research but are 
otherwise completely integrated with the life of the 
community. Some of these colleges are quite big 
and have budgets of Rs. 8-10 crores per yeer and 
may have three to five thousand full-time students 
and five to seven thousand part-time students. 

In our country 85 per cent of the students study 
in affiliated colleges whose admission policies, exa¬ 
minations and syllabi are governed by central bo¬ 
dies. Few teachers of these colleges have any expe¬ 
rience outside the college or the university and as 
such are not in a position to implement the policy 
of *‘job-oriented** courses about which there is so 
much talk. There are no members of the communi¬ 
ty associated with syllabi making. Though there 
are some members of the community associated with 
Executive Councils, and University Courts but their 
representation in academic bodies is insignificant. 

Australian universities and state departments 
for continuing education cater on a large scale to 
the desire of the community for continuing educa¬ 
tion. Many Universities arrange hundreds of cours¬ 
es of 10-50 lectures each on various topics of interest 
to the adult citizens. These include courses on foreign 
languages, cooking, dress-making, secretarial practi¬ 
ces, international politics, flora and fauna of Austra¬ 
lia, pollution, sociology, religion and civilization. 

Only 3-4 universities in India have made some 
efforts in continuing education. For the success of 
this effort, we need to create a climate in which a 


sizeable part of the population will be interested in 
life-long education and even in paying for it and we 
need a massive effort on the part of the Universities 
which should feel that their responsibility for higher 
education extends to not only people in the age group 
17-23, but they are responsible for the education of 
every body in the age group 17-70 or even possibly 
beyond. 

Student Unrest 

About three years ago there were agitations in 
most of the Universities on two main issues^one was 
the Vietnam war and the other was student participa¬ 
tion. The first issue is now almost dead and the 
second was decided by giving students participation 
in all University bodies, including the Executive 
Council, faculties and the Academic Council. Usual¬ 
ly the students have 5-10 percent of the seats in 
these bodies. Their contribution has been on the 
whole quite healthy. At present there are no signs 
of student unrest. 

The causes of student unrest in India are almost 
absent. Thus every University has a Union building, 
which may be 10-11 storeys high, containing canteen, 
indoor sports facilities, theatres, bookshops, banks 
etc. and Australian Students cannot complain of 
lack of physical amenities. The papers are always 
set by the teachers who teach them and therefore 
there is no question of papers being out of course. 
The answer books are returned to the students 
and so there is no question of partiality in evalua¬ 
tion. Every student is almost sure of employment 
and therefore there js full motivation for study. 

Teachers get good salaries and promotions are 
usually decided by their colleagues on merit without 
outside interference. The criteria for promotion 
are usually objective in terms of publications and 
reputation as a teacher. Political parties have enough 
respect for the Universities and they do not exploit 
the Universities under any conditions. The gross 
inequalities in income which are so evident in India 
are not there in Australia. Leaving aside 20 per 
cent people who may be very rich or very poor; 80 
per cent of the people have their ratio of income as 
I: A 

Balanced Development 

Australian Universities Commission has been 
given the responsibility of ensuring balanced deve¬ 
lopment of all universities and as such the resources 
and standards of all Australian Universities are more 
or less comparable. Of course each University may 
have some departments of a very high standard and 
the Commission helps the University to develop these 
departments further, but then the centres of excel- 
, lence are also evenly spread over all the Universities. 
The only exception is the Institute of Advanced Stu¬ 
dies which is regarded as a national organisation. 

The UGC in India has the responsibility of main¬ 
taining the central Universities and a major portion 
of its budget is spent on them. From the remaining, 
it has to lulp in the development of more than 80 
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Universities. Instead of ensnrins the balanced deve- 
lopswni of Univemties, the UOC has bec<me 
am instrameRt of prolong tn^ualities in education 
ntl of^ftu^ies and in resoarGCS available to the 
UitversHies. Ibe responsibilily for maintaining the 
Cbotnl Universitfes sho^ not be with the UGC, 
otifeerwsse H is not possible for it to ensure the bala* 
need development. The resources at the disposal of 
the various Universities should be the same and cent* 
res of excellence should also be distributed in all the 
Uaivetsities. "nie best policy would be to ask each 
state to contribute a certain percentage of its budget 
fbt bimto education and the Central Government 
skoolf also contribute a similar percentage. All 
these Omds should be placed at the disposal of the 
UGC which should distribute these funds 
c^oitnhly without making any distinction between 
( >ntral and State Universkies and in such a way as 
ta ensure a balanced development of all Universities. 
An alternative method is to make higher education 
a Central subject and ask the States to concentrate 
ail their resources on education upto the higher se* 
condary level oidy. 

SflOK SiHSCestims 

Seme snggjestiims for Usher edneatioa and 
U filln Id the light of the AnstraKan 
cxpeiieace. 

Every teadief im a edie^ or a nniversity shoidd 
haMnm mpanne roesn for himself on the campus. 
liM Anw be thetees far keeping books and each 
teachet sbautd beeapneted tnst^ for about 8 hours 
aday iahis office, studying and discussing with the 
stndnts. Ax present every college has a large staff 
ttMurn wfacsre no serious work can be done with there> 
suit thaxtnwsheraare not even inclined to ^y in the 
aoQege after their lectures are over. This ruluces 
the srudent-taacte contact to a miniiaum. In 
Anttratfaevery teacher stays in his office from 8.30 
hJBLto 5.D pjn. and t& av^ble to the students in 
his oflfce on apporntment. 

Every teaebar should have a Itbrray of his 
9 fm mask be should he given bocrits at hea^ si^i- 
dised rates. The present tax exemption limit of 
Rs. 500 for bool^ should also be raised to 10 per 
cent of the salary of a teaser. 

(iii) Thoie sbauld be a mass productioii pro- 
grusmie of books on a large scale in alt languages 
and cheaper boofus both students and teachm, 
sbMddte pFoducad. 

(iii^ Uawexaities should be encouraged to take 
eMkuiing and adUE edneatkm pcogtammes on a 
leife scale. Unonplpyedyoungmen-may be tecrui> 
tadlaii adult eduntiom motJu 

No more afiftinted colleges should be started. 
Aft neWcbllegBS should beautonomons community 
ffliirjr* ftKAtibur enbtiagcallcgea shmUd be con- 
mstud iuim tiutnnwTiiwn oommuuity oobeges in a 
flymMbmwec» An iwdiiniiuiMiaconiaimrity c<dl«ge 
iimiidiliMabbe fniid ui ssBurdog admunous and 


examinations, but its curricula will be framed in 
consultation with the community it serves. The 
Central Government may lake up the initiative in 
setting up a model community college in ai least 
every division in the country on the same lines as it 
intends to set up model schools. 

(vi) Students should be given representation in 
Faculties, Academic Councils and Executive Councils 
and should be made to feel responsibility to some 
extent for the educational system. Keeptng them 
out of these bodies only encourages them to be 
Irresponsible critics of the system. 

(vii) There should be control on admissions 
according to the facilities available and every college 
should have a fixed number of seats which may be 
determined after considering all the facilities it has. 
About M per cent seals nuy be reserved for merit, 
20 percent for those whose parents did not receive 
higher education and 20 per cent for other weaker 
sections of society. 

(viii) Strong steps should be taken to suppress 
corruption and nepotism in all walks of life for the 
sake of the moral he.ilih of the students. 

(tx) Research grants to Universities should be 
considerably increased. We are spending about 
Rs. 200 crores on research and development in vari¬ 
ous national laboratories and other research organic 
satioas, but not even Rs. 10 crores per year are 
being spent on research in Universities. The Uni¬ 
versities should be given specific research grants for 
buying costly equipment and a sum of Rs. SO crores 
per year should be given to the Universities for 
research. 

(x) Correspondence and Open University type 
education should be initiated on a large scale. 

(xi) Steps should immediately be taken to ensure 
the balanced development of the Universities. Those 
universities and colleges which have suffered on 
account of inadequate resources should be given 
assistance on a more generous scale than those which 
have been receiving relatively more generous finan¬ 
cial assistance during the past 1-2 decades. Certain 
minimum standards should be set for every college 
and University. 

fxii) Higher education should be made a Central 
subject as soon as possible and national, rather than 
regional, policies should be pursued in this area. 

The above schemes may cost about Rs. 5C0 crores 
during the next S years, but we may consider the 
alternative of not teing able to provide the funds. 
The alternative will continue to be student unrest, 
unmotivated students, lack of purpose in higher edu¬ 
cation and this may also mean that more than Rs. 200 
crores on higher education may be wasted every year. 
Another danger is that the student unrest may explode 
into undesirable avenues and may endanger the secular 
and democratic character of our country and this 
damage may be very serious indeed. #0 
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FEATURE 


NSS Activities in Higher 

Education Courses 

MABUD HASAN 


Th 0 Nalionst Service Scheme {NSS) was Introduced in 1969-70 as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Education Commission (1964-66) and the State Education Ministers Conference 
heid in April, 1967. Theoveraft objective of the Naiionai Service Scheme Is to arouse the 
social consciousness amo^g the university and college students and to provide them npffnr- 
tunities to be of service to the community white undergoing collegiate Instruction. There is 
so much to be done anywhere and anytime in indie that the area of NSS becomes almost 
limitless. The philosophy that should guide educational planners, pleada the author, is to so 
restructure University courses that participation by students (and teachers too) in communify 
action programnes becomes a necessiry component of Instruction itself. 


Since the dawn of 

independence in 1947, India has been witnessing 
an ever-increasing pressure in education. The for- 
ment generated by impending political and social 
changes in the country created a new hunger for edu> 
cation. There was an all-round quest for new values 
and new levels of achievement. 

The rush for education was rejected in the growth 
of Universities and enrolment of students during the 
last two decades. There were about 20 Universities 
in India at the time of Independence. At present 
there are more than 80, excluding about 10 institutions 
of higher learning which are known as "deemed* Uni¬ 
versities. Enrolment of students in the post-high 
school stages was about 300,000 in 1951. Two de¬ 
cades later, it stood at more than 3,100,000. The aver¬ 
age increase in year-by-year growth of enrolment of 
students in the Universities, has been a little over 12 
per cent. This phenomenal increase has by no means 
reached the saturation point, the optimum, required 
by the dynamics of national development and the 
magnitude of the numbers in schools and Junior se¬ 
condary institutions, being estimated to be more than 

The author is oordtaator of NSS at Aligarh Muslim 
UnivtfSity. 


10 million. Only limitations of financial and htiman 
resources and the uneven pace of growth in em¬ 
ployment potential have kept the growth in check. 

The question that immediately requires to be ans¬ 
wered relates to the purpose and philosophy of higher 
education in India. Thine goals have not been clear¬ 
ly spelled out by official agencies. The National 
Education Commission (\964-^ dejwed the functions 
of Universities in very general terms. 

However, three significant additions were made, 
namely: social service by students; work-oriented inst¬ 
ructions; and responsibility of Universities to develop 
programmes of adult education and conespondence 
courses. Just as the Government has not been able to 
define in categorical and concrete terms the objectives 
of higher education and its role in national reconstruc¬ 
tion, the people as a whole also are not very clear 
about the goals which they would like to set before 
institutions of higher learning. What is unmistak¬ 
ably obvious is the general urge to acquire higher levels 
of cultural and social development and the expecta¬ 
tion. that this can somehow be attaint through 
education. 

Oik reason why it has not been possible to regu¬ 
late higher education in. terms of consciously articu¬ 
lated philosophy of development, is that the legacy 
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of the colonial imt is too strong to pennit radical 
departures. As is generally known, colonial rulers in 
India had used education for two broad purposes — 
to create a cultural elite in the country such as could 
he immune to the pressures of native needs and to 
bring into existence a human resource pool which 
could be utilised for exploitation of the masses. Con* 
sequently. Universities in India developed around them 
an air of insulated exclusiveness. The schism is still 
very deep and real. 

Reinforcement of the divorce between Universities 
and aspirations of the community at large is provided 
by the large body of the administrative and teaching 
personnel who seem to be inextricably tied up with 
academic practices and ideas current in the West, 
particularly in the United Kingdom. 

Dynamic approach 

In the post independence 

period, problems of educational reconstruction were 
reviewed by ses'eral commissions and committees. 
Emphasis on the development of science, technology 
and scientific research bwame noticable as a result of 
the deliberations of these reviewing bodies and the 
actions taken by the Government on their recommen¬ 
dations. Simultaneously attempts were made to 
bring about reforms in the structure of education, in 
the governance of educational institutions, in the 
examination practices and instructional devices. 

One common shortcoming of all attempted re¬ 
forms has been that these were segmental and atomis¬ 
tic, there being a consistent absence of social bias in 
all educational planning. The changes sought to be 
effected in the set-up were seldom related to the de¬ 
velopmental needs of the country. Some of these 
shortcomings are now expected to be removed by fur- 
strengthening of the National Service Scheme 
(NSS). 

The significance of National Service Scheme by 
students derives from: 

—^the role of higher education in national reco¬ 
nstruction 

—the moral imperatives generated by the social 
context and 

^the psychological need of having a sense of 
participation in national-building tasks. 

Of all these three factors, while the second has 
always b^n receiving due importance under the impact 
of tradition (but which has seldom been fertile) the 
other two have begun to receive attention only re¬ 
cently. Sociological compulsions on education, 
the expectations of the community which pays for it 
at the rate of nearly Rs. 5,000 per graduate, the dis¬ 
content among students and teachers with the roles 
thus far assigned to them, the general ferment among 
the youth and dissatisfaction bom out of the fact of 
living ^th a decadent status quo^ and above all the 
general growth of democratic awareness among the 
working masses—these elements of a contemporary 


situation — have jointly and severalty been exercis¬ 
ing tremendous impact on the minds of those who 
have anything to do with education. There is very 
serious and urgent rethinking on the relevance of the 
goals of higher education, whatever they may be, to 
the all-important task of national regeneration. The 
practices in the Universities, handed down to us by 
tradition from colonial days, are being increasingly 
questioned. 

Students do not regard themselves as mere stu¬ 
dents. They wish, and often manage, to mix with 
the people outside the composes to make common 
cause of their own demands as well as those of other 
youths and the people in general. Popular 
masses no longer feel obUged to treat the Universities' 
as sacrosanct defined temples of learning likely to 
be defiled by even the most elementary exposure to 
the community. 

The establishment of National Service Corps 
(NSC) involving thousands of students of diverse cul¬ 
tural backgrounds and academic orientations, and its 
remarkable growth within the short span of a little 
more than three years, is indicative of a constructive 
urge motivating the student of lodav to find channels 
of self-involvement in the affairs of his society and 
to seek opportunities of fuller development of Itis per¬ 
sonality. Even as one witnesses on the Indian scene 
intermittent student riots and acts of aggression offen- 
ding the accepted norms of society, one is struck by 
the stable and continuous growth of the NSS move¬ 
ment. The National Service activity constitutes the 
only vehicle for students to channelise their energies 
for democratic action to reconstruct both education 
and the human environment. It is the most pragnant 
development that has come up on the Indian campuses 
and has within it catalytic potentialities bringing to 
fruition the long fell urgent reforms in education and 
ridding it of its colonial shackles. 

During the first year of introduction of National 
Service a provision for enrolment of 40,000 students 
in 38 selected Universities and institutions was made. 
The target was nearly fulfilled. 

In 1970-71 about 90,000 students enlisted them¬ 
selves in the NSC and in the following year, there were 
around 1,20,000 students working under the scheme. 
It is proposed to involve atleast 10 per cent of students 
engaged in graduate studies in the NSS by the end of 
current Plan period. Besides students, about 2,000 
teachers, roughly at the rate of one teacher for every 
100 students, are to be directly concerned with the 
scheme. 

The entire enrolment in the NSS is thus strictly 
voluntary, although methods of involving the total 
student mass and entire Universities along with their 
resources in community action programmes have been 
continually examined. 

Two schools of thought have contended agaiiut 
each other. The first, for which stability and discip¬ 
line were prime considerations held that NSS should 
be purely voluntary and selective, and enrolment 
should remain confined to graduate students. The 
other school would have liked to think of NSS as a 
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tever for changing the character of oiir Universitieg, 
and use educational institutions as instruments of 
social transformation. This school placed emphasis 
on regarding NSS as a movement rather than an 
aggregate of students brought together for some 
ad hoc common cause. 

Out of the debate concerning the character and 
scope of the NSS the second school has emerged 
stronger. The Union Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare has advised to integrate National 
Service with the courses of study. This means that 
the syllabi are to be so restructured that the entire 
educational effort becomes a vehicle of identifying 
the problems of social development, for fostering the 
requisite skills and orientations that can be brought 
to bear on their solution and, finally, for successfully 
tackling them in the quickest span of time. 

The period minimally prescribed for service for the 
National Service volunteer is 120 hours per year. 
Since the volunteers enrol themselves, normally, for 
two years the total time works out to 240 hours. 
This factor is related to the character of NSS pro¬ 
grammes. If the programmes are of longer duration 
the student does not have a sense of achievement. 
On the other hand, shorter duration programmes 
do not meet the needs of the community. The 
contradiction can be resolved by evolving appropriate 
community organisations and building up a non¬ 
student youth services movement. Both of these 
aspects are receiving urgent attention. The establis¬ 
hment of Nehru Youth Kendras in every district and 
the proposed institution of 20,000 volunteer corps 
comprising University-leaving graduate students are 
right steps in that direction. 

The social activities in which the NSS students have 
been engaged according to their orientations, inte¬ 
rests and convenience have been many. A detailed 
classification is not called for here. There is so much 
to be done anywhere and anytime in our country that 
the area of national service becomes almost limitless. 
No activity, however small, with a bearing on the im¬ 
provement of the conditions of existence of the broad 
masses can be taken to be out of place. If one were 
to list the specific activities in which NSS volunteers 
got themselves engaged during the last three years, 
the number would cross hundred, although the same 
could be grouped in broad categories like general 
social education, attention to children. Youths and 
other sections of the community; rural extension; 
enviroimiental improvement and social hygiene; 
sanitation and health care; casual campaign; etc. 

It would be seen that involvement of thousands 
of students in diverse activities requires very complex 
and elaborate mechanisms of supervision and training. 
I^licy determination is done at three levels; the Na¬ 
tional, State and the University level. At each of 
these levels there are appropriate committees. When 
policy decisions percolate to the level of NSS organi¬ 
sation within the University, the implementation is 
usually the task of the programme coordinator 
who is assisted by a team of teacher advisers and stu¬ 


dent organisers. (There may be minor differences in 
the patterns adopted by the individual State/Univer¬ 
sity). Supervision is exercised by the Programme 
Coordinator and his team as well the functionaries of 
the placement agencies. Again orientation and train¬ 
ing are provided by specially designed classes under 
the charge of specialised institutions, through national 
camps periodically held in different parts of the 
country, and lastly, through short-term orientation 
sessions appropriate to each activity area at the Uni¬ 
versity level. Out of the total of 240 hours roughly 40 
hours are used for orientation of student leaders. 

Two or three aspects need to be mentioned here in 
order to have a relatively satisfactory idea of the lay¬ 
out of the scheme. Placement of the student volun¬ 
teer is done in three ways. He can be placed with a 
centre operated by the NSS, or with a social welfare 
agency active in the area. In the event neither of 
these two avenues of placement is found to be satis¬ 
factory, the student can go for self-placement in his 
hostel or area of residence. There he may take up 
an ameliorative project and seek the assistance of 
fellow students and members of the community will¬ 
ing to help him. He may also bring into effect such 
ad hoc or quasi-permanent organisations as are likely 
to be of help in the implementation and coordination 
of social service. 

The supervisory staff falls into two categories. At 
the top are those who are concerned with keeping a 
check on implementation of policies and provi^ng 
various kinds of facilities including release of grants. 
Supervision at the operational level is exercised by 
Programme Coordinator who is usually a senior Uni¬ 
versity teacher. He is assisted by a group of teachers 
and students in his functions. In places there may be a 
whole-time Programme Coordinator not necessarily 
designated by that name always. Assistance in the 
implementation of projects and programmes worked 
out in the scheme are also available in the shape 
of secretarial hands, field assistants and some 
subordinate staff. The secretarial and subordinate 
staff is appointed on a full time basis and appropriate 
salaries commensurate with the emoluments ^awn 
by similar hands are provided. 


The goals 

Two SETS OF OBJECnVE 

have emerged in NSS. First, the primary objective 
issues form the task of integrating Umversity educa¬ 
tion ^th the hopes and aspirations of the people. 
Second, the immediate and secondary object of the 
scheme is service to the community by students wUle 
undergoing instruction in an educational intitution. 

It is expected that work in pursuance of these ob¬ 
jectives wiU arouse the social conscience of students, 
imoue them with a sence of social commitment 
and in the course of live contact with the people, 
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enable them to put the education they receive to 
social use. 

Emphasis thus far has been laid on the secondary 
objective while some tangible results have been ob¬ 
tained the approach has not yielded advantages of a 
far-reaching and fundamental consequence. The 
practice of rendering social service voluntarily and un¬ 
der compulsions or personality predictions has been 
common in all societies and at all times. A more quan¬ 
titative increase in the numbers engaged in this kind 
of service by itself does not lead to a qualitative im¬ 
provement in the conditions of existence of the masses. 

Such an approach always leaves regulating social 
institutions untouched and social change continues 
to follow an undirected, now gradual, now abrupt, 
spontaneous path. Universities primarily concerned 
as they are with culturing human intellect can legiti¬ 
mately aspire to direct social change along consci¬ 
ously determined lines. 

The limitations of enchoring national service to the 
activities of individuals without disturbing the s(xial 
institutions necessarily leads to shifting the focus front 
the secondary goals to the primary objectives. It is 
increasingly felt that far more radical steps would have 
to be undertaken than have attempted hi- 

thereto. Courses should be so designed that parti¬ 
cipation by students (and teachers, tool in community 
action programmes becomes a necessary component 
of instruction itself. This is also essential if a change 
in the total outlook of educational administrators and 
academic bodies, favourable to social service is to be 
brought about. Conservation flrmi> rooted in the 
Universities permeates to government services on the 
one hand and engenders social attitudes among Uni¬ 
versity graduates on the other. The hide-bound 
traditionalism of British liberal vintage has to be 
replaced by a dynamic redicalism with commitment 
for thorough-going national reconstruction. 

Relating Univerity curricula to the requirements of 
social transformation wilt entail a whole series of 
steps at national. State Governments level and above 
all, at the level of the University itself. The philo¬ 
sophy that should guide educational planners and 
national service functionaries is to restructure Uni¬ 
versity courses around the problems of the society. 
Thus each discipline (department of study) should 
plan its curriculum with a view to identify, from its 
special point of view, the social problems that clamour 
for solution, cultivate the requisite skills to attack 
these problems and, from these two bases enhance the 
frontiers of human knowledge. 

The second important step will be to effect co¬ 
ordination between the approaches of different dis¬ 
ciplines since a good number of problems are likely 
to require simultaneous tackling by more than one 
academic discipline. The net result of these twin steps 
will lead to basic modification of study assignments. 
Class-room education, supplemented by laboratory 
experiences, will have to go hand in hand with field 
activity. For which purpose each University will 
have to select a segment of the social setting for field 
operations. Similarly, to be able to create an app¬ 


ropriate climate for community-biased education, 
provide liaison between University departments and 
sections of the community, and, finally, oversee the 
execution of National Service activities as such, 
there may have to be a “Department or Bureou of 
Extension Work and Community Services" in each 
University. 


Impficatioiis 

J HE CONCEPT OF NATIONAL 

Service is increasingly receiving attention in the Uni¬ 
versities all over the world. It is assuming proportions 
of a real mass movement in the developing count¬ 
ries. particular!) those which have emancipated them¬ 
selves from imperiafist bondage afler World War If 
and have a vast legacy of colonial background 
to erase. Experience of the work in these countries 
has demonstrated that the moral, economic and phy¬ 
siological dimensions of social service are not very 
productive from the long-term point of view. These 
approaches anchoring, respectively, on the ethical 
response to siwial pressures, the need to have work 
orientation in the course of studies and temperamental 
craving to bs of help \o aiheri, have invariably placed 
emphasis on the indiviJual and ha\c tended to ignore 
the social reality, ll is, therefore, .ippropriatc that 
the focus should h ivc shified to the total human en¬ 
vironment of which education is an integral part. It 
is this environment that is now sou^rht to be trans¬ 
formed by U!»ing education us one of the chief instru¬ 
ments. 

In the course of discussions pertaining to the 
problem of building the concept of national service 
within the curriculum and, concomitantly, integrating 
University education with social development, 
there were encountered consederable diffidence and 
skepticism. It is true that there are no readymade 
models in the field to be instantly adopted. In all 
situations where radical social changes are called for, 
there seldom exist any pretested innovatory prac¬ 
tices; the people interested in change have always to 
devise bold steps and to improvise responses to re¬ 
curring challenges. In India, ever since Indepen¬ 
dence, we have been talking of the need to transform 
our educational system but we have consistently lacked 
the courage to catch the bull by the horns and embark 
on a revolutionary plan of action. The principal 
malady has been the built-in puritanical academicism 
in the Universities. The University Grants Commis¬ 
sion has only stood guard over this imbaciltty and has 
not taken any single significant step in annihilating the 
colonial anti-social character of education. The spate 
of “reforms" in the instructional practices, textual 
materials and evaluation devices have left this 
character altogether undisturbed, 

Among the advocates of change, there are many 
who are still not very clear about how the curricular 
dimension of national service is to be developed. 
They would like specific illustrations to be worked 
out in respect of each discipline and some pitot cx* 
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Mid-Term Appraisal 

of NSS 

A WORKING GROUP of experts set up by the 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare in 
October, 1971, has carried out a mid-term 
appraisal of the National Service Scheme in 
Universities and colleges. 

The report noted that in spite of initial ad- 


perience before they fully get over their doubts. It 
is not possible here to take up each University discip¬ 
line, one by one, and articulate detailed crricular 
specifications. That is a job which subject panels 
of the University Grants Commission, University de¬ 
partmental committees and the academic councils 
have to do. However, the method of structuring 
of courses of study on the basis of the contents of this 
or that book published in the Western countries 
should be replaced by one based on a study 
of the concrete conditions of our society. Identi¬ 
fication of learning and teaching aids and assessment 
mechanisms are to follow later. 

Nevertheless, it would be worthwhile to point out 
some cardinal directions which may help make Uni¬ 
versity education socially meaningful and consistent 
with the new concept of national service. The start¬ 
ing point maybe the selection of a sclent of the 
social layout, preferably in the countryside, followed 
by a depth survey of the physical and cultural condi¬ 
tions. 

Each discipline should plan and participate in 
this survey and seek to locate aspects qualifying for 
its specific differential attention. The tasks wliich 
the University will have to execute in this selected 
segment will fall under two categories-gcneralist and 
specialist. 

The generalist plan of action does not need much 
elaboration. A majority of national service aclivi- ^ 
ties sponsored by the Universities over the past three > 
years belong to this caiegor>'. Assisting the village 
community in carrying out developmental plans by 
imparting adequate general knowledge and adopting 
the right type of social organisation, promoting nutri¬ 
tional programmes, population education, adult lite¬ 
racy, general sanitation, cooperation etc. are areas 
where generalist actions may operate. Casual cam¬ 
paigns like ‘Youth Against Famine', ‘Drive Against 
Want and Scarcity', ‘Youths for National Integration’ 
etc. are other examples. In the generalist programme 
of action teachers and students may participate freely 
irrespective of the discipline to which they belong. 
The only condition attaching to participation in this ' 
type of activity will be the presence of unfettered 
veiitional option of the participating individual. 

It is, however, the specialist plan of action that 
constitutes the main component of the curricular di¬ 
mension of national service. Within a University the 
boards of studies arc normally grouped in faculties 
or schools. 

The broad groupK can be identified as: 

—The Behavioural and Social Sciences comprising 
such disciplines as Economics, Commerce, 
History, Political Science, Pi>ychology, 
Padcgogics, Sociology and Law. 

—The Humanities comprising Languages, Philo¬ 
sophy, Comparative Religion, Architecture, Fine 
Arts, Dradmtics and Cinematography. 

—^The Life Sciences comprising Animal Husban¬ 
dry, Botany, Ecology and Medicine. 


ministrative difficulties the National Service pro¬ 
gramme has made remarkable headway. The 
Working Group suggested that the syllabi in 
various subjects of study may be modified to 
include some aspects of social service, so that 
the student is able to develop a lively contact 
with the life of the people and become aware of 
their problems. 

The group has also suggested certain measures 
to develop the National Service Scheme as a part- 
time voluntary activity by students and teachers 
in development programmes and welfare activi¬ 
ties. Another important suggestion was that 
national service for a period of one year after 
graduation be made compulsory for all those who 
wish to take employment or go in for higher edu¬ 
cation. 

The National Service Scheme is in operation in 
Universities and colleges in Assam, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh, Kerala. Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and 
Union Territories of Chandigarh and Delhi. 

The Scheme aims at arousing the social cons¬ 
ciousness among students and providing them 
with the opportunity to work with the people 
around the educational campuses creatively and 
constructively while studying in colleges—there¬ 
by putting the education they receive to concrete 
social use. During emergent situations there 
are special programmes under the Scheme, in 
which selected students undertake constructive 
work like in Bangla Desh Refugee Camps as 
well as in Youth Against Famine Camps. 

The students who participate in the Scheme 
gain first-hand knowledge of the conditions 
prevailing among the masses, and help to im¬ 
prove their lot. They would also gain valuable 
experience of community service and this 
would help make them better citizens. As a 
result of work camps, useful and durable com¬ 
munity assets are created. 
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^The Natural Sciences comprising Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology and Geography. 

—The Tool Sciences comprising Engineering and 
Technology, Mathematics and Statistics. 

Now for the purpose of designing action pro¬ 
grammes, it is convenient to regard the community 
segment selected by a University as on experimental 
field. The myriad aspects of the nature of this held, 
as revealed by the depth, survey including complex 
patterns of social life, characteristics of the physical 
geographical setting, ecological and climatic condi¬ 
tions, flora and fauns etc. would provide the data 
for determining areas as may require a multi-disci¬ 
plinary joint venture. 

How mono-discipUnary or muIthdiscipUnary attent- 
ion to these dheorered areas can he given, is briefly 
illustrated below: 

A. The Bduivionnil and Social Sciences: The dis¬ 
cipline of Economics could study cost-benefit ratios 
of agricultural practices and help in the field of mar¬ 
keting and cooperation. The discipline of Commerce 
may supplement by studyinc the credit practices in¬ 
cluding linking facilities and the methods of keeping 
accounts of inputs and outputs. Psychology can help 
by focussing its attention on the group dynamics, 
motivational patterns, conflict resolution and pub¬ 
lic morale. Political Science may analyse political 
affairs of the people and integrate official administ¬ 
rative practices with the regulatory institutions of 
the community. Sociology could attend to the stabi¬ 
lity and flexibility of the social organisations and 
analyse differential conformity to social norms. 

History can look after village revenue records and 
undertake preparation of village Gazeteers. Law 
and Jurisprudence could help in resolving local dis¬ 
putes and in cataloguing popular reactions to the vari¬ 
ous enactments of the Central and state legislatures, 
l^dagogy can attend to the social and general educa¬ 
tion of the community and assist the local school by 
supplementing their efforts and demonstrating new 
teaching methods. 

B. The Humaiiities: Languages, particularly the 
classical and foreign ones may not directly fit in the 
scheme of campus community involvement. However 
an attempt can be made, specially by students of 
spoken regional languages to study word frequencies 
and help develop communication media out of school 
educational programmes. Philosophy and Compara¬ 
tive Religion can be instnim^ted in dissipating 
superstitution and prejudice and in cementing 
bonds of brotherhood. Architecture can be instru¬ 
mented in improving housing conditions and in the 
evolution and adoption of a rational and scientific 
hestitation policy. The arts, the performing arts in 
particular, can address themselves to task of enriching 
the cultural life ci the community and in arresting the 
corrosion of the folkways by hybrid cultural forms in¬ 
dulged in by the commercial agencies. The disaster 
of, intensifying mass alienatism can be tackled effec¬ 
tively by the Humanities. 


C. The life ScioKe: The Ufe Sciences can, as a 
group, help bring about the most apmopriate ecolo¬ 
gical balance and maximal levels of social health- 
More concretely, Animal Husbandry can promote 
better breeding and rearing methods while Zoology 
can lo6k ailer development of rural fisheries and 
poultries and take charge of past control measures. 
Botany, including forestry can make itself responsible 
for re-afforestation and plant care and, in general, 
can help expand the frontiers of green revolution. 
Medicine may help establish and man commum’ty 
health clinics, supplement the resources of the primary 
health centres, undertake health surveys and concent¬ 
rate on the improvement of environmental and pre¬ 
ventive medicine campiigns. 

D. The Nafurat Sdeuces: The overall task of 
Natural Sciences is improvement of the physical 
environment of man with a view to making it more 
comfortable and profitable. Specifically the discip¬ 
lines in this group can, jointly and'or severally, take 
up programmes of soil and water analysis, control of 
erosion, salinity and alkanity. and determination of 
regional suitability of various flora and fauna. 

E. The Toot Scieoces: Of the disciplines within 
this groups, Engineering and Technology can be most 
instrumental in securing community welfare. Build¬ 
ing of village roads, bridges, water supplies and irri¬ 
gation channels, development and care of agricul¬ 
tural tools and machines and o'olution of scientific 
productivity practices can be some of its chief con¬ 
cerns. As for Mathematics and Statistics these may 
not be so helpful in the field but in the processing of 
data required in the field, their services can be directly 
relevant. 

Even now there are many disciplines which orga¬ 
nise field experiences like social surveys, topographical 
studies etc. It is undoubtedly so. But such pro¬ 
grammes, discernible in the professional courses and 
the more ^applied* sciences, are invariably dictated 
to by the need to have a well balanced and rounded 
curriculum. They are predicated to an examination 
system which aims at more award or acquisition of 
degrees and certificates. They never represented 
the response of a university to social pressures. Their 
prosecution is informed by a purely 'academic' bias. 
Considerations of community needs do not figure at 
all. Needless to say. such pro^ammeshave a marginal 
utility insofar as the social relevance of education 
is concerned. 

The wholesale re-structuring of curricular speci¬ 
fications and assumption of social responsibilities by 
the Universities will necessitate the introduction of 
new, completely novel, instructional and evaluational 
methods. The purely textual lecture method of inst¬ 
ruction will cease to have even the limited value that 
it has at the moment. Similarly, the external essay- 
type examination will become completely irrelevant. 
W^h devices and mechanisms should be substituted 
for the existi^ ones should be carefully considered 
by expert bodies and widely discussed by academicians 
and other interested agencies. What is, however. 
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clear is the fact that the piece meal approaches to 
improve instruction and evaluation, initiated by the 
UGC and Universities at different times, are totally 
sterile. 

Representing as they do peripheral attempts to 
reform a thoroughly moribund system, they will not 
produce any impact as long as the old structure re- 
mains qualitatively intact. 

Again, the changes envisaged herein will call for 
the institution of a new scale of values to judge the 
merits of faculty members, The craze for initiative 
research studies ‘worthy’ of being printed in foreign 
journals has only served to reinforce the insular nature 
of our Universities. Recognition and promotion 
should conre forth primarily on the basis of applied 
community oriented work. 

A very important problem in effecting a decisive 
transition will be the need to bring about coordination 
between the resources of Universities, governmental 
agencies and social organisations. The attitude of 
‘academic detachment’ nurtured on the campuses by 
the erstwhile colonial regime, is still strong and worlu 
as a very serious impediment. As pointed out ear^ 
her, a special department or bureau will have to be 
set up in each University to effect proper liaison with 
the community and Government and to bring about 
the new orientation in the value scales of the academic 
fraternity. 

There is an opinion which concedes the validity 
of the projected shift but tends to doubt if it would 
really ^ practical in view of the managerial and flnan- 
cial difficulties involved in the change. It is said that 
drafting of over 3 million students in community ac^ 
tion programmes will put a very big burden on the 
national budget, apart from the prohibitive response 
bility of seconding an effective number of supervisors. 

These difficulties arc real only if existing pattern 
of NSS is to be retained. This is not justified. If 
Universities assume new social roles and if national 
service becomes a built-in requirement of the curricu* 
lum itself, the existing body of teachers will ipso facto 
become managers of the transition. Far from adding 
to the financial burdens of the Government, the 
change may actually represent some saving. For what 
is attempted to accomplish is merely redefinition of 
the goals and functions of education 

Gensral problems 

Th. MOST IMPORTANT 

problem arises out of the sociological limitations of 
Ibe Universities. A University is not an independent 
isolate; the factors making for progress and reforms 
are subject to the social>political pressures operating ) 
on it. Any forward action will be decided as much t 
by its own dynamics as by whether there is a favour¬ 
able climate in the country. Radical academic 
clianges have therefore to await radical structural 


changes within our society. We can only hope that 
the resolve of our people and parliament to huld a 
socialist democracy will take early energetic shape, 
implying structural changes in all walks of life. 
Meanwhile, Universities (as other institutions) are ex¬ 
pected to pull their weight and help accelerate the 
process of social transformation. The second 
problem concerns the need to secure sustained moti¬ 
vational levels in the implementation of the N$S. 
Students do not live in isolation from social milieu. 
There arc constant irritants which exercise powerful 
impact on the students’ minds and, irrespective of the 
climate in the University or in the NSS organisation, 
they get distracted. The most baffling of irri¬ 
tants are unemployment and lack of social mobility. 

Almost 60 per cent of graduates including those 
versed in professional courses, are without jobs. More 
than 30 per cent of the population is not engaged in 
any gainful occupation. A solution, though not 
totally comprehensive of this problem of motivation, 
may lie in the attempt to integrate University educa¬ 
tion including study-service activities with the social 
roles which students have to assume. 

The third problem relates to the intra-University 
climate. Not all the faculty members are equally 
interested in the new movement symbolised by the 
NSS. A good number of features within each Uni¬ 
versity miUtate against the ideals which students have 
internalized. Solution to this difficulty may again have 
to be found in the broader contextof visualising Uni¬ 
versities as social institutions which can be improved 
only in the measures as other institutions improved. 

The fourth difficulty comes out of aberrations 
of the developmental sequences itself. Backward 
countries embarking on the path of change and pio- 
gress invariably pass through a phase of corruption, 
selfishness, rush after personal comforts, napotism, 
bureaucratism and a variety of similar evils. Natural¬ 
ly, these phenomena lead to frustrations which in turn 
lead to agitations and which again result in part-re¬ 
pression and part-fulfilment. The student of today, 
being a keen witness of the developmental scene, is 
usually affected by the deleterious influence around him 
and, consequently, his activity level deteriorates and 
suffers in efficiency. By providing proper orientation 
to students on the one hand and by letting them 
sort out the social reality of other citizens may on 
the other, will help obviate this difficulty to a consi¬ 
derable extent. 

The last difficulty is related to the total dynamic 
field where an individual student feels himself left 
out from the vast movement of change and progress 
that is in gear directly under his nose. The problem 
becomes acute when big changes are sought to be 
effected through purely administrative measures and 
the democratic masses are regarded as either mute 
spectators or more followers on. It would, therefore, 
he necessary to involve the students in all stagi^of 
educational and environmental reconstructions, right 
from the state of planning down to the stage of execu¬ 
tion and finally of evaluation. 
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University Constitutions 


'THE MAJORITY of the Universities in ‘India arc 
of the affiliating type» modeUed on the Medieval 
Universities in Europe and especially those of 
United Kingdom. This pattern of University served 
their purpose more or successfully at the time 
they were formed but, with the modern developments 
have become archaic. There is a tendency to have 
more and more Universities to look after specific 
interests like the Universities of Agricultural Sciences 
or Institutes of Technology, which ore deemed Uni¬ 
versities. There are also a number of Unitary and 
Federal types of Universities in the country, Hieir 
numbers are likely to increase. My discussion on 
the hanging pattern of University constitution will 
be based on a University like that of Calicut and may 
be not quite relevant in other instances. 

The constitutions of the Universities must be drasti¬ 
cally changed to make themselves relevant to the mo¬ 
dem times and the future. However, commissions and 
odier bodies appointed for the purpose are un-uill- 
ing to bring about such drastic changes, for fear of 
upsetting the existing forms and methods of education. 
We have tended to think that the ultimate ideal can 
be achieved, by slow evolutionary measures, changing 
one or two items at a time. Unfortunately this is 
not so and it would appear that we have to change 
the system as such, giving up some of our traditions 
of University administration. Such a drastic change 
requires a whole new appraisal of the role of the 
various bodies and authorities. 

Tbe pr^nt University constitutions are such 
that no quick changes can be brought about. Any 
change suggested will have to be analysed and de¬ 
cided upon by a large number of bodies before final 
decisions can be tal^n and this may take anything 
like two or three ye^. This was a built-in me¬ 
chanism to prevent wild ideas being tried out quick¬ 
ly by any particular group of persons but it is unsuit¬ 
able in the fast moving world of today. With people 
all ov^ the world questioning the earlier values in 
education system and their relevance to tody's 
needs, it has become essential that the Universities 
change themselves. It is also necessary to ensure 
that sufficiently rapid changes are brought about. 

While almost all Universities have very lar^ num¬ 
ber of powers written into their consiituiions, vep' few 
of those are being exercised or can be exercised in the 
present day. These limitations are due to a number 
of causes including the developments in the politi¬ 
cal, social, economic and physical fields and by the 
powerful organisations of the students, teachers and 
employees of the University. Even though the Uni¬ 
versity had been conferred powers, there is no machi- 
nay by which the Universities can exercise many of 
such powers conferred upon them because of a large 
nunibtf of counto forces and have often to look on 
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helplessly. There is also a greater tendency for the 
State Governments to assume more directive powers 
which often become mandatory. Interference from 
Government should be removed. 

The officers of the University are usually a Vice- 
Chancellor, the Pro-Vice-ChaiKcllor and the Regist¬ 
rar. With the development of the Universities of the 
large affiliating type and development of the functions 
of teaching and examining it has become necessary to 
have a strong machinery for the examinations. Hence 
a large numbiff of Universities have now another officer, 
the Controlier of Exafhinations, who has almost 



equal powers to that of the Registrar and report 
directly to the Vice<IhanoeUor. 

The financial dealings of the Universities have 
also increased enormously and it has become neoes< 
sary to have a Financial Officer or Bursar who is 
also of similar status as the Registrar or the Cont¬ 
roller of Examinations. 

Vke-Cfaancellors 

With the development of the Universities the Vice- 
Chancellor is not in a position by himself to plan the 
development of the University and to look after the 
routine duties of administration of the University and 
therefore there is need for lull time officers to help 
him in the routine duties so that the Vice-Chancellor 
can devote more time towards the planning and deve¬ 
lopment of the University. The appointment of one 
or more rro-Vice-ChancellorSt depending on the size 
of the University, is therefore very necessary; he must 
be appointed in consultation with the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor. A greater amount of delegation of powers to 
the Officers of the University seems to be necessary 
in order to have the University function more effi¬ 
ciently. 

The authorities of the Universities are the Syndi¬ 
cate or its equivalent, the Senate or its equivalent, the 
Academic Council, the Faculties and the Boards of 
Studies. There will be, in addition, a Finance 
Committee to look into the financial position of 
the University including audit, and development 
a>mr.iittees for the more efficient functioning of the 
University. 

The Senate or its equivalent in many Universities 
is the highest authority in the University and looks 
after usually the administrative aspects of the Uni¬ 
versity. The membership of the Senate has been 
changing and there is great demand by various groups 
of students, teachers and public for greater represen¬ 
tation, since it is the body which is mainly concerned 
with the administration of the University. Kerala 
University was the first to include student represen¬ 
tatives in the Senate. This is sure to be followed by 
other Universities, when their constitutions are 
changed. The proposed university Acts for Kerala 
and Calicut Universities include representation by 
students. Participation by students in the affairs of 
the University is to be welcomed and, if this partici¬ 
pation is to be effective and responsible, it is necessa^ 
that there must be sufficient number of students in 
the Senate. The students must form at least 1/10 of 
the total number in the Senate. Such representation by 
a fairly large number of students in necessary: 

(i> to give an effective voice in moulding the 
policies of the University, 

(ii) to make it possible for various groufM and 
types of students to be represented in the 
&nate and 

riii) to make decisions of the Senate involving 
all the students so that such decisions can be 
implemented. 


Another organised group which is represented in 
the University Senate and is asking for greater 
representation are the teachers in the Univmity and 
in the affiliated institutions. Participation by the tea¬ 
chers is neoessaiy and th^ is need for adequate re- 
presratation of the teachers in the Senate. However 
care has to be taken in framing the constitution to 
ensure that the representation of the teachers is not 
under the control of one particular group having alle¬ 
giance to one or other political group. The tendency 
today is to reduce representation by the Priocipak 
of the colleges, because the Principals, being part of 
the establishment, are considered often to stand against 
progress and change. Reduction in the proportion 
of Principals, however, is not a healthy sign. 

The Principals of College are people with consider¬ 
able educational and administrative experience and 
they would be in a position to contribute effectively 
to the batter running of the University and also their 
participation in the Senate and other bodies would 
lead to better implementation of the policies of the 
University. There is a growing tendency to increase 
the number of representatives from the general public. 
Participation by academically oriented men and wo¬ 
men in public life is to be welcomed; if it is limited to 
elected representatives of the people in assemblies and 
local bodies and also members of the trade union, 
irrespective of their aptitude and experience, such 
representations will be harmful. It will be difficult to 
keep up academic standards and ideals if the non¬ 
academic people out-number the academic persons. 
The tendency to have only elected repreentatives doing 
away with nominated persons in the Senate is on the 
increase while this procedure follows the democratic 
traditions, it can lead to inefficient function as per¬ 
sons who are in a position to contribute to the success¬ 
ful running of the University may not be inclined to 
stand forelections. 

Academic Council 

The Academic Council or its equivalent is the main 
body having control and general isolations reg^ing 
courses of studies, syllabi and curricula, prescription 
of qualifications for teachers, equivalence of degrees 
etc.. The Academic Council very often runs into diffi¬ 
culties and also stands in the way of implementation 
of new ideas by any one faculty. In the case of poliQr 
matters, there may be conflict with ideas of the ^ate 
even though it may be stated that the Academic 
Council is the supreme body in Academic matters. 
In the case of one faculty alone wanting to try new 
methods, the academic council may reject it solely 
on the basis that the other faculties are not in favour 
of this new idea. It is therefore suggested that the 
Academic Council be abolished and thereby a single 
body, the Senate should deal with the administration 
and academic matters. The Senate should have a 
majority of academic persons (teachers and students). 

The Faculties and Boards of Studies as con¬ 
stituted today contain senior persons in the sub¬ 
ject. This has certain advantages as well as draw¬ 
backs. In every person, there are two opposing fac¬ 
tors, a sense of security and a spirit of adventure. 
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The older persons arc more likely to play for security. 
This jued not be true always but the older man is 
usually afraid of trying new things and lose face if 
the new venture does not suocml. The younger per* 
sons with a sense of adventure may be able to contri¬ 
bute to the introduction of innovation. With the need 
for diversifying the courses of study and t^ng new 
methods of education and learning, and institution of 
new courses of study which include those whose com¬ 
ponents will include a major part of learning outside 
the conventional educational institutions, it would be 
worthwhile to see that the constitution i>f these bodies 
viz.. Faculty and Board of Studies, is so altered as to 
have at least 50 per cent of the members below the 
age of 40 years, 

Fonctioidiig of Syndicate 

The Syndicate as it is constituted today is not in a 
position to discharge its duties effectively. It cannot 
be expected that the Syndicate which meets once a 
month can decide on policies and even the routine 
running of the University. It is also wrong to hold 
them responsible for any mistake made by the Uni¬ 
versity officials. It cannot be expected that members 
of the Syndicate who arc busy in their primary duties 
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will devote sufficient attention to the administration 
of the University. The analogy between the assemb¬ 
ly and the cabinet does not hold good because the 
members of the Syndicate arc derived from many 
different groups. It is therefore suggested that the 
officers of the University, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Bro-Vice-Chancellor, Registrar. Controller of Exami¬ 
nations, Finance Officer and others be entrusted with 
this work and may be helped by a standing commi¬ 
ttee of the Senate where some decision has to be 
made on questions of policy. 

The powers of the Vice-Chancellor and other offi¬ 
cers must be enhanced. It is rediculous to limit the 
financial powers c.g. of the Vice-Chancellor to 
Rs. 5000 when even Heads of Departments in the Go¬ 
vernment have financial powers of Rs. I or 2 lakhs. 
No limit need he placed on the financial powers of the 
Vke-Cbaacellor, the limitation being that placed 1^ 
the budget. Similarly, in the case of other officers also, 
there must be more devolution of financial, ad¬ 
ministrative, disciplinary and other powers. 

There is a growing tendency throughout the world 
to make education, the responsibility of the State. 
This is and should be. With the majority of the insti¬ 
tutions affiliated to the Univerrity being under the 
omtrol of the ^vernment, the Government will be in 
a position to dictate terms to the University as to how 
the University sfmuld run and this influence of the 
Government is likely to be brought in through the 
amxtial financial grants, maintenance and plan. 
Hiis ronstant threat must be removed and it can be 
done if e^h State has a University Grants Commi¬ 
ttee consisting of Educators who can decide well in 
advance the grant to be given to each University and 
also i^iodically review the requirements and it must 
be Iradtog on the Government to implement these 
recommendations. Mm 


ACADEMIC EXCHANGES between India and 
" the U.S.A. could be more meaningful if American 
doccroal scholars were attached to Indian institutions 
and worked under Indian supervisors, said Prof, 
Nural Hasan, Union Education Minister, while ad¬ 
dressing the four-day conference of distinguished 
American and Indian scholars held in New Delhi 
recently. The meet was organised by the Univ'crsity 
Grants Commission and the U.S. Educational Foun¬ 
dation in India. The delegations were led by Dr. 
George Jacob, Chairman, University Grants Commts^ 
sion and Dr. Fred H. Harrington, Programme Advi¬ 
ser, Ford Foundation, New Delhi and Research Pro¬ 
fessor of History at University of Wisconsin, Madi¬ 
son. 

Prof. Hasan pleaded that due weight should be 
given to the report of the Indian supervisors by the 
University concerned in America, while evaluating the 
work done by its scholars in this country. He ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the conference would help in 
evolving a mechanism for academic exchanges to the 
advantage of both the countries. The scope for co¬ 
operation between the two countries in selecting areas 
of research and training was ever-increasing, he added. 

The U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Daniel Moynihan said 
that Indians formed the largest group of foreign stu¬ 
dents in his country. The flow of American scholars 
to India, though not as large, was not inconsiderable. 
He hoped the conference would lead to increased co¬ 
operation between India and the U.S. 

The U.G.C. Chairman, Dr. George Jacob, said 
earlier that both in the US and India the academicians 
enjoyed a large measure of freedom for investigation. 
All the same, there were sensitive areas and problems 
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wbkh might have more than academic significance. 
Leaving them aside, it should be possible for scholars 
of the two countries to find wide areas for coopera¬ 
tion and collaboration. 

Fifteen scholars from India and 12 from the US 
participated in the four-day conference. 

Academic Exdianges 

The meeting considered the present state of acade¬ 
mic exchanges and research involving students, scho¬ 
lars and institutions in India and America, how to in¬ 
crease collaborative efforts between the academic 
communities of the two countries, and to bring these 
efforts to focus upon mutually interesting and valu¬ 
able endeavours. 

The chief topics for discussions were: relevant, 
national needs and policies, and the possible conflict 
of such aims with the scholar’s general objective to 
extend and expand the store of knowledge. However, 
in the talks within the subject area groups there was 
little difficulty in arriving at agreements at the con¬ 
ference distinguished by a full, free and cordial 
exchange of views across the table and in many pri¬ 
vate conversations. 

There is a lengthy record of interaction involving 
students, scholars, universities, and research institu¬ 
tions of the two countries, and many public and pri¬ 
vate channels already exist to facilitate this. The 
expectation at the conference was that many of the 
channels will continue to be utilised, although there 
may be more effort than in the past to give highest 
priority to those areas clearly reflecting both Indian 
and American needs and academic interests. In addi¬ 
tion, it was agreed that wherever possible collabora¬ 
tive research and training programmes in both count¬ 
ries would be the favour^ means for promoting such 
interaction and, where appropriate, interdisciplinary 
research should be encouraged. 

For two days the delegates engaged in a general 
discussion of the academic and research needs and in¬ 
terests of the two countries. On the third day two 
groups were formed to focus specifically on the areas 
of science and technology and of social sciences and 
humanities, and a third group considered several wi¬ 
der policy matters affecting future academic exchanges 
between India and the United States. The recommen¬ 
dations and conclusions of these three groups were 
discussed and amended at a final meeting of the two 
delegations, and are summarized as follows: 

Recognising the past, present and future value of 
cooperation and collaboration between India and the 
United States in many science fields, and the benefits 
which have accrued both to individual scientists and 
to the scientific disciplines in both countries as a 
result of such cooperation, the conference recom¬ 
mended that steps be taken to continue and expand 
this cooperation and to channel it into areas of 
mutual interest and need. 

It was agreed that the pursuit of such objectives , 
would be b^t served through projects iny/n^'Hk^ 


dividiiaU and institutions in both countries and plan 
ned on the basis of: 

(1) mutual national needs or scholarly interests, 
and 

(2) availability of expertise and facilities in speci¬ 
fic fields in either country. In addition, research pro¬ 
jects judged of value and proposed by individual in¬ 
vestigators should also be encouraged. 

In the near future, it was agreed, smaller and more 
specialized binational groups should assess our recent 
and on-going scientific research and educational pro¬ 
grammes. The list projects recommended should also 
be reviewed and it be expanded by later working 
groups, as not all science and technology disciplines 
were represented in the conference delegation. 

Biological & Miedical Sciences 

The following areas were suggested for attention 
(not arranged in order of priority): 

1. Reproductive biology and fertility control. 

2. Reproductive biology, animal and plant pro¬ 
ductivity, and biological control. 

3. Conservation of plant and animal resources 
(including animal ethology). 

4. Post-harvest technology; including food pro¬ 
cessing, storage and transport. 

5. Communicable diseases (including immunolo¬ 
gical aspects, e.g. leprosy). 

6. Nutrition 

7. Microbiology; with special reference to fer¬ 
mentation, soil enrichment, and genetics. 

8. Genetics. 

9. Neurobiology (including brain research) and 
neuroendocrinology. 

10. Health manpower development and utilisa¬ 
tion, including “brain drain”. 

11. Water resources. 

12. Pest management. 

13. Primate biology. 

Physical and Earth Sciences 

1 Energy Studies: 

(a) High energy chemicals, including conversion 
of coal for energy uses. 

(b) Alternate sources of energy: solar, wind, 
nuclear and geothermal. 

2 Materials Science: mettalic, non-mettaiic and 
composites; techniques for handling and using. 

3 Resources: water (including augmentation and 
biological aspects), soil, mineral, forest, oil and ocean. 

Computer Sciences 

Process design, simulation and control. 
Environmental sciences (biological, meteorologi¬ 
cal, ecological, rural and urban planning). 
Instrumentation science. 

Space science and satellite tedinology 
Information and communication systems. 
Transportation systems. 

*;^^strophysics, Astronomy and Radio-astronomy. 
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For its iaipIraMitetion tiie CHifetcace maie Ac 
foUowlag reconmeiMUifioM: 

Small binational seminars, begmnii^ as soon as 
possible with somewhat broader working groups in 
areas such as reproductive biolo^, nutrition, thin> 
film technology and coal conversion for energy, to 
identify specific projects for collaboration. 

Post-doctoral fellowships and graduate fellowships 
in selected areas of interest between the two countries, 
and involving standard academic relations between 
the fellow and the sponsoring or supervising pro* 
fessor. 

Research collaboration between institutions with 
similar programmes, includti^ provision for travel 
and short or extended visits. 

Social Sdences 

The need for certain guidelines in respect to re¬ 
search subjects, types of scholars and sources of 
funds was mentioned by the Indian members. The 
conference stressed that research requirements and re¬ 
sources in the two countries are vastly different, and 
the need to take steps against undue encroachments 
in a competitive situation marked by unequal re¬ 
sources was pointed out. 

The American scholars expressed their general 
agreement with the research requirements and acade¬ 
mic perspectives of Indian scholars. They felt that it 
was the responsibility of Indian authorities to make 
decisions about the acceptability of any given 
proposal. 

The following list, incorporating suggestions by 
both Indian and American participatns, and represent¬ 
ing subjects appropriate and relevant to the exchange 
of scholars between the two countries and suitable 
for either individual or collaborative study or re¬ 
search was drawn up. The list of recommended 
areas should be reviewed and it is hoped to be ex¬ 
panded by later working groups. 

I. Studies of Indian and American civilization 
and culture, including language and literature. 

2 Quantitative methods and techniques in social 
sciences; including econometrics, survey research 
techniques and methods 

3 International trade, international finance and 
current^. 

4. Urban studies and planning. 

5. Comparative study of political and legal pro¬ 
cesses and systems. 

6. Comparative social structures. 

7. Library management, library science and docu¬ 
mentation. 

8. Education, Educational Technology and teach¬ 
ing materials; including comparative studies of the 
effects of culture on memory, cognitive development, 
perception, and learning, 

9. Museology. 

10. Musicology. 

II. Linguistics-Sodo-Linguistics. 

12. Social Ecology. 


jRcjgwdtig Its taspIcflMtatlM k 

Commencing as soon as possible small binational 
seminars, possibly of an interdisciplinary nature, in 
broad areas such as quantitative methods and urban 
studies meet to identify specific projects for collabora¬ 
tion. 

Post-doctoral fellowships and graduate fellowships 
in selected areas of interest between the two count¬ 
ries, and involving standard academic relations bet¬ 
ween the fellow and the sponsoring or supervising 
professor. 

Research collaboration between institutions with 
similar programmes, including provision for travel 
and short or extended visits. 

It was agreed at the conference that a specialist 
Advisory Group should be organised in the United 
States to inform the academic community there on 
areas of fruitful academic cooperation arising out of 
these discussions. The UGC should set up a similar 
Advisory Group in India for the same purpose. As 
the academic communities become acquainted with 
the facilities available in each country, the Croups 
could assist scholars in choosing areas of research 
and training beneficial to them and relevant to the 
needs of their country*. 

Academic exchanges are more productive when 
doctoral candidates and post-Ph.D. fellows are attach¬ 
ed to universities or other educational institutions and 
work under the guidance of supervisors or other con¬ 
sultants. Reports of doctoral candidate's supervisor 
should be given due weight by the student's home uni¬ 
versity. Such attachment and supervision should not 
be insisted upon in the case of senior scholars. 

Scholars engaged in field work in either country 
should be expect^ to give a copy of their data to the 
designated agencies with sufficient safeguard to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the scholars who collect the data. 

While the need for academic and research excha¬ 
nges was emphasised, Indian members noted a pre¬ 
ference for post-doctoral scholars to be sent from 
India to the US; while the American members 
wished to send both doctoral students and other 
scholars to India. 

The value of orientation programmes was noted. 
Sending and receiving countries should be encouraged 
to provide such programmes for the students they 
sponsor. 

The principle of cost sharing the exchange of 
scholars was agreed to. Suitable procedures would 
have to be developed. 

The question of Indian scholars remaining in the 
U.S. after completing studies was also discussed by 
the conference. The desirability of changing present 
visa regulations in this regard so as to i^uce the 
number of such scholars was discussed and left for 
further examination by the appropriate authorities. 

As cooperative endeavours continue to develop 
between academic communities in the two countries, 
additional support for change programmes and 
collaborative research should be made available, 
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Examination Reforms 


M. V. NAYUOU 


Recently tfae UG.C. published g plan of action for examination reform (briefly reported in onr 
Janitaiy J974 issue) in respect of objectives of teaching and consequently of evalnation, 
question bank, internal assessment, and marks and grades. The author discusses these] In certain 
perspectives. 


KNOWLEDGE AND information can be two 
^ different entities, the former involving an under¬ 
standing of all possible aspects of the available infor¬ 
mation, while the latter may merely, relate to mar¬ 
shalling of facts. This naturally involves two aspects 
of a students* mental faculties. One relating to re¬ 
membrance of facts read, and the other to association 
of facts in sequences, and their evaluation—in other 
words thinking of and understanding the facts or 
information, A student may be good in either one of 
them, good in one and not so good in the other, or 
good in both or good in neither. Any teacher would 
come across these various types among his students. 


It is obvious that a student good in both remem¬ 
brance and thinking and understanding of facts, 
1 $ the best and the ideal student. He is likely to be the 
most creative. It is equally obvious that every man 
cannot do everything, more so in the present days 
when scientific Knowledge is increasing at a very fast 
pace. It is, however, also true that a man does not 
remain static in his mental abilities and the ^uistion 
of interests. It otherwise means that an individual 
can be appropriately and sympathetically guided to 
develop those abilities most useful to himself and the 
society he lives in. Since it is as a student that a man 
spends his formative years in formal learning and 
equipping himself for his later life, he should also be 
examined and guided correctly during this period 
of his life. 


The present system of examining students at higher 
levels of education is largely by essay type questions 
set at the end of a year or two to three of formal 
studies. The student has often a hundred per cent 
choice in the questions to be answered in a 3-hour 
peri<^. Hence many students gamble with omis- 
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sion of syllabi and study just before the examina¬ 
tion period. These conditions merely lead to the test¬ 
ing of one's ability to remember a small information 
over a shortp eriod. 

Can this system be called testing of one's 
knowledge? Would the student ever profit by such 
knowledge? If the answer is negative for these ques¬ 
tions, what else can be done to satisfy these ends? 

Often we hear about objective questions. Many 
consider that these questions involve more mention¬ 
ing of yes or no, or choosing the right word out of 
a choice of 2 or 3 words, or filling in the blanks. 
This type of question certainly helps a quicker evalua¬ 
tion of an answer script. This, however, involves the 
mere remembrance of facts on the part of a student, 
not his thinking ability. 

Conventional View 

If we consider the evolution of a student from his 
first standard to his collegiate level, it involves first 
a learning of some facts. Subsequently it leads to a 
gradual association of facts to give a coherent idea 
of an obejective, and finally to an evaluation of the 
series of facts of information, wherein the student’s 
ability to think and judge is involved. These involve 
four out of nine criteria mentioned by the UGC. 
The other five criteria need entirely different indi¬ 
vidual procedures of testing and evaluation. 

Thus the conventional view of objective questions 
holds good in the earlier stages of one’s education. 
With time the student should, however, learn to ex¬ 
press himself coherently and eventually demonstrate 
his ability to think of and judge the information. U 
thus becomes necessary that even in the latter stages 
of high scdiool itself there has to be a method of 
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Questioning, elicitiDg the latter abilities of a student 
besides tbe mere facts by the objective questions. 
It naturally becomes even ni«tfe important that at 
the collegiate level emphasis should sh^t more to the 
testing of student's ability to express himself cohe¬ 
rently and demonstrate his thinking and evaluation 
capacities. 

The following conc^ts in examining a student may 
result in achieving these goals. Let us take the present 
3-hour examination period as a starting model for 
consideration and implementation of changes. This 
can be modified suitably with experience in the next 
2 or 3 years. 

1. A question paper should cover most of the 
syllabus. 

2. Questions should be formulated to test the stu¬ 
dent for his understanding of the basic concepts, the 
facts and the interrelationships of the facts in a disci¬ 
pline. Hence three types of questions are to be for¬ 
mulated. 

(a) . Questions requiring a brief precise answer 

about a paragraph on a concept or definition 
or about a unit. 

(b) . Questions requiring an answer of 3 or 4 

paragraphs about a set of facts or a few 
related units. 

(c) . Questions requiring an answer of 2 or 3 pages 

dealing with interrelationships of a number of 
facts regarding a number of units or a 
sequence of events in a physical or biological 
function. 

3. Type (a) question can be answered in appro¬ 

ximately 5 minutes. 

Type (b) question can be answered in approxi¬ 
mately 15 minutes. 

Type (c) question can be answered in approxi¬ 
mately 30 minutes. 

4. Thus these three types of questions help to 
grade a student in relation to his understanding of 
a concept, his ability to present a few facts coherently, 
and finally to present a number of related facts in a 
proper sequence and discuss them. It is thus ex¬ 
pected to gnage a student’s ability to understand, 
think, collate facts and discuss or evaluate them at the 
graduate and post-graduate level. 

5. Three Qestions in each type totalling 9 ques¬ 
tions will usually cover most of the syllabus. Choice 
may he given in the third type question only but 
ought to be avoided. 

6. The marks for each type can be in the ratio 
of 1: 2: 4 or 4, 8 and IS for each 1,2, and 3 type 
Question. Thus time, answer and marks are related 
in a proportionate manner. 

Thus, this pattern ensures that the student does 
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not skip parts of syllabi, and that he is graded ac¬ 
cording to his actual varied mental ability. 

Role 

At present the working of questions is not specific 
so that individual students differ in the quantitative 
and to some degree in the qualitative aspects of 
answer they write. Since the evaluating teachers are 
different from the qu^tion setter in the present sys¬ 
tem, the former vary in their individual standards of 
evaluation. The victim is the student. Because of 
the sj^ific lime, answer and mark interrelated con¬ 
cept in the above pattern the student knows that 
evaluation will be objective and is not subject to the 
above vagaries. 

As a further safeguard, the teachers concerned in 
teaching the subjects should formulate model ques- 
tioni on the above pattern and also furnish answers. 
The University should furnish these to the question 
setter so that he has a dear idea of the quality and 
quantity of answer he should expect from a student 
within the specified ttme for each question type. He 
would then accordingly, carerully formulate the ques¬ 
tions. Thus this pattern can be implemented even in 
the prc»nt system as an improvement over the present 
evaluation standards. The students also should have 
access to such model question paper and model ans¬ 
wer, and the concerned teachers should have used 
them at least at the terminal ic%ts, 

Interoal Evaluation 

We also hear frequently of the dcirabilny of inter¬ 
nal assessment and the use of tests of objective ques¬ 
tions, quiz and assignments. Here again the pattern 
outlined earlier can be followed, varying tbe total 



*'We changed the syllabua again to discover 
it was what we had three years back." 



number of questions in respect of total time allotted 
for the individual tests. For instance the biweekly 
or monthly tests can be of an hour duration while 
the terminal tests can be of 3-hour duration, and ac¬ 
cordingly vaiy the number of questions only for each 
type. 

A requisite in the internal assessment that many 
seem to overlook is the necessity on the part of the 
evaluating teacher to write in the margin for each 
answer the specific defects. The answer scripts, even 
of the final tests should be returned to the students 
who may keep them for a day to go through them to 
benefit from the teacher*s remarks, and return ^em 
the next day, or the students can be specifically given 
1 or 2 hours in the class with the concerned teacher 
present. The students raise their doubts, if any, on 
the evaluation and they are cleared. If the teacher 
finds he has erred, he corrects immediately. Thus the 
element of partiality is totally removed. 

The problem of teacher being subject to external 
influences does not arise as the process is open and the 
other students can rightly question him directly and 
immediately. He has to protect himself from this 
unpleasantness. The students and their parents also 
will naturally have to abstain from the present day 
malpractices. The enforcement of this rule—re¬ 
turn of answer scripts to the students—is a mere ad¬ 
ministrative decision. It is possible that some may 
try to sabotage this, having got used to the present 
day laxity. 

The students and the educated parents besides the 
conscientious teachers and the administrator should, 
however, press for this desirable change vigorously. 
It is the implementation of this requisite in the inter¬ 
nal assessment system which will lead to its success. 
The present reports of failure of internal assessment 
from some institutions is because the scripts are not 
returned to the students with notations as to the de¬ 
fects of each answer. 

Together with the internal assessment, if a student 
counselling system is adopted in which 4 or 5 students 
are attach^ to a teacher, they can be properly guided 
based on their abilities as revealed in the tests and 
assignments and so help them to improve themselves. 
It is this way alone that eventual academic improve¬ 
ments, and mutual trust between students, teachers, 
administrators and the public will develop. It will 
incidentally also reduce the number of failures and 
thus the wastage of learning facilities. 

Qoesiioa Baidc 

Recently suggestions were made about question 
bank which involves the formulation of all possible 
standard questions by all the concerned teachers, and 
the use of a computer or random method for selection 
of a set of questions for either each student for every 
examination, or for each examination but for all stu¬ 
dents. These questions are known to both students 
and teachers and additions or deletions may be made 
once in 2 or more years with experience. 

Hiis same system can also be adopted with the 


question patterns suggested earlier. However, the 
question bank system will continue to be plagued, 
probably even worse, with the question and answer 
notes of the present day. The student may no more 
be interested in studying texts and reference material. 
While this may ease the administrator’s ordeal, the 
academic improvements may not be achieved. Further, 
should the internal assessment of the characteris¬ 
tics outlined earlier is to be implemented, the ques¬ 
tion bank system may not have to be considered. 

External Examination 

One criticism against internal assessment is the 
probability of a teacher not covering the prescribed 
syllabus and examining the students in the limited 
syllabus he has completed. One way to check this 
abuse is to have the system of students’ evaluation 
of teachers for specific criteria which includes the 
quality and quantity of syllabus covered during the 
term or year. Examination of these tca<Aers’ evalua¬ 
tion reports by the whole departmental staff and the 
Dean of the concerned faculty, and advising the erring 
teacher should be helpful. Another method which 
can be employed togrther with the first suggestion 
is to have the final test evaluated by one external tea¬ 
cher also, who is furnished a copy of the syllabus and 
the model question paper and model answers for his 
information. 

It may thus be noted that all the human foibles 
can be greatly minimised in the implementation of 
internal assessment and improved method of testing 
students’ knowledge by proper administrative deci¬ 
sions, and their honest observance. The teacher's 
work load will however be far greater in this improved 
system because of greater time taken for setting proper 
questions at greater frequency, and correction of the 
many scripts in the suggest^ ideal way at equally 
greater frequency. He should naturally have lesser 
teaching load than the present one, probably half 
of it. 

More teachers will then have to be recruited. If 
this is done in a specified planned way over the next 
3 to 5 years, all the present teachers may willingly co¬ 
operate and make it a success. If more teachers 
are not recruited in a planned manner the system is 
likely to fail purely because of physical inefficiency of 
even the willing teachers. 

Yet another prerequisite for the success of the 
internal assessment system is the availability of texts 
at reasonable prices. Most texts written by Indian 
authors cost between Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 and a stu¬ 
dent may have to buy between 10 and 20 books for 
the complete under-graduate course. This high cost 
is a disincentive for many of the financially average 
and poor students. The publishers should probably 
produce on a much larger scale than now after en¬ 
suring its quality when the price could probably be re¬ 
duced by 30-50 per cent. They could bring out new edi¬ 
tions of such quality books once in 3 to 5 years, which 
should help the sales of their books as well as periodi¬ 
cal updating of the quality of knowledge for our stu¬ 
dents. 
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K. L. JOSHI 


Education And 
Employment 
in Fifth Plan 


T'HERC IS a kind of academic revolution going 

on since 1960 all the world over and no less in 
India. Attempts at forecasting manpower needs, 
relatii^ investment in education to economic goals, 
changing educational structure in relation to 
national needs, problems of teachers and students 
and of educated unemployed—all such concepts 
have been thrown up to the surface as challenges 
to social thinkers and planners. 

An action programme to meet at least partially 
some of the challenges on a fundamental basis of 
changes in educational structure is indicated. 

Work in Education 

Unemployment of educated people should be 
looked at as a general unemployment problem— 
whether educated or uneducated due to economic 
backwardness—and there is as much responsibility 
of the State to see that all people are properly 
employed whether educated or uneducated. How- 
ever, there is a greater responsibility of the State for 
providing employment to educated people when 
the Government directly spends so much money on 
their education. Every development plan is intended 
to generate m3re employment opportunities and the 
education system should be such as would result in 
providing training and developing skills useful in 
various sectors of the economy. Work itself is 
education and not education for work should per> 
haps be the thesis for the Fifth Plan and larger 
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amounts have to be provided for work programmes 
and for programmes of education and training for 
all types of workers. 

However, today the educated persons become a 
heavy weight on the economic system because they 
arc not properly educated or trained. The present 
education system is to blame for it. 

Recently Ministers and other responsible authori¬ 
ties have talked about changing the education 
system to suit the economy. As a member ot the 
Central Advisory Board of Education on behalf of the 
Inter-University Board, when I was Vice-Chancellor 
of the Indore University. I had mentioned at the 
last meeting of that body in September 1972 that 
during the last 25 years we have committed many 
blunders in the field of education and one of the 
greatest blunders was the introduction of Higher 
Secondar) system and the abolition of the well tried 
intermediate system which was current for nearly 
100 years. 

Education is a held of conservatives and changes 
or reforms cannot be done radically except perhaps 
in a dictatorial system. 

At present the system of higher education has 
gone beyond the control of the Centra) and the 
State Governments. The Universities are no doubt 
autonomous but they can neither control it nor 
direct it. The Central Universities are in a mess 
and the State Universities are facing tremendous 
financial problems. Even the KTs are facing inter- 
^1 problems and there are signs that the traditions 
in the field of higher education are crumbling in 
face of new circumstances. We cannot ^oroe 
academic or social reforms in a revdutionary age 
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ADVERttl^EMENT 


NEW TEXT-BOOK IN ENGUSH FROM THE 
U.S.S.K. AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


1. Handbook of Physics, B. Yavorsky and A. 
Detlaf, pp. 965. Rs. 17.40 (Mir Publishers, 
Moscow). 

This handbook defines the basic concepts of physics, 
concisely formulates physical laws and the essence of 
the phenomena described. All branches of classical 
and modern physics are covered. 

The six main parts of the book include : Physical 
Basis of Classical Mechanics, Fundamentals of Thermo¬ 
dynamics and Molecular Physics, Fundamentals of 
Fluid Mechanics, Electricity and Magnetism, Wave 
Phenomena, and Atomic and Nuclear Physics. 

The appendices present the units of physical quanti¬ 
ties and their dimensions in various systems, and the 
values of universal physical constants. 

The handbook is intended for use by engineers, 
technicians, students of universities and engineering 
institutes, post-graduate students, teachers of high 
schools, and lecturers of institutes. Being a store¬ 
house of up-to-date authoritative data on the subject, 
with especial stress laid on basic concepts and mathe¬ 
matical methods, this handbook can be used by anyone 
interested in the field. 

The textbook is divided into the following six parts: 

1. The Physical Basis of Classical Mechanics ; 2. 
The Fundamentals of Thermodynamics and Molecular 
Physics ; 3. The Fundamentals of Fluid Mechanics ; 
4. Electricity and Magnetism; 5. Wave Phenomena; 
6. Atomic and Nuclear Physics. The text-book also 
bad two appendices at the end. 

2. Petroleum, V. Sokolov, pp. 335, Rs. 7.40 (Mir 
Publishers, Moscow). 

This book presents the up-to-date knowledge in the 
field of petroleum and gas. It covers a wise range of 
topics of historical, scientific, and engineering interest. 
The author discusses modern concepts concerning the 
geology and geo-chemistry of petroleum and associated 
gas, their origin, and the formation of petroleum and 
gas deposits. Methods of petroleum and gas pros^- 
ting production are described, and data, on their 
reserves are presented. The book also deals with such 
aspects as transportation and storage of petroleum and 
gas, their processing into various products, etc. 

The text book is divided into the following Ten 
chapters: 

1. A Little History ; 2. Geology and Geochemis¬ 
try of Petroleum and Natural Gas. Their Prospecting 
and Exploration ; 3. Froduedon of Petroleum and 


Gas ; 4. Is there much Petroleum on Our Planet ? 
5. Transportation and Storage of Petroleum mui 
Natural Gas ; 6. Composition of Petroleum and Gas; 
Methods of Studying Them ; 7, Petroleum Processing; 
8. Gas Processing ; 9. Petrochemical Industry ; 10. 
Cybernetics and ^tomation. 

3. Machine Too] Design (Vol. 1) General Editor 
N. Acherkan, D. §c. pp. 600, Rs. 8.40 (Mir 
Publishers, Moscow). 

This is the second edition of the popular textb<wk 
recommended for republication by 'Indian specialists 
under the programme of the Joint Indo-Sovient Bo^ 
to make the best Soviet textbooks available to Indian 
students. 

This fundamental four-volume wdrk was written 
by scientists and specialists on the teaching stafiT of 
the Machiue Tool Engineering Institute in Moscow. 
The editor, Prof. N. Acherkan, D. Sc. (Engjneerii^), 
is an eminent Soviet specialist in machine and design 
and the author of over fifty scientific works and text¬ 
books. Prof. Acherkan holds the title of Honoured 
Scientist of the Russian Federation and has occupied 
the chair of Machine Tool Design for '35 years. 

The present work was translated from the consideM- 
bly revised and recently published second edition whidi 
includes all the latest achievements in world machine 
tool practice. The earlier editions have become an 
indispensable hand-book for Soviet designers. TbeK- 
fore this work will be of great value to engineers 
engaged in the design, manufacture and maintenance of 
machine tool equipment. It can also be used to 
adT^ntage by the students of engineering institutes 
majoring in Process Engineering, Metal* Cutting 
Machine Tools or Cutting Tool Design. 

Vol. 1 deals with the basic machine took and 
special machine tools used in cutting tool production. 
The class^cation, type and size range, and designation 
of machine tools, employed In ^viet prance, are 
given in detail, together with the types of motion found 
in machine took. Metal-cutting lathes, tunet lathtt, 
vertical boring machines, automatic and semt-autometic 
lathes, milling machines and many other types of 
machine tools are described. 

Special attention has been given to machine took 
designed for the production of cutting took. Part 
one was written by Nicholas Lisitsyn, Alexander 
Gavr^hin and Oleg Trifonov, Candidates of Srience, 
and Part Two by ftof. Alexander Kudryashov, Candid 
date of Scienoe. 
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4. strength of MATERIALS: V. Fedosyev, 

fp. M, lU. 7^ (Mir PubUtheis, Moscow) 

This book has been recommended for publication 
hy Indian specialists mi^r the programme of the Joint 
Indo-Soviet Teitbook Board to make the best Soviet 
teatbooks available to Indian students. 

This introduction to the theory of the strength 
of materials* while intended primarily for mechanU 
engineers, can be used as a general textbooks by 
students of engineeting faculties of universities and 
cdk^ of tie<^ology. 

The proUems coveted include tension, compression, 
shear and torque, the geometrical characteristics of 
bar sections, etc. The theory of bending and the 
present theories of strength are outlined and discussed, 
while at the end of the book the author describes in 
simple language the advanced method of strength 
analysis 1^ Kmit states. 

Strength of Materials contains numerous examples 
and problems, with suggested solutions. Reference 

Peo|de*s PuMIshing House (P) Ltd. Rani Jhansi Road, 
New Delhi-5S 

PPH Book StaU 

l^B, Khetwadi Main Road, Bombay-4 

Peofde’sBook House 
PiiiuDshah Manzil, Relief Road 
Almocdahud 

Manisha Oranthalaya (P) Ltd. 

4pBf Banldm Chatteijee Street 
Calcutta 

Nathmal Book Agency GO Ltd. 

12, Bankim Chatteijee Street 
Ci^tta 

NCBH (?) Ud. 

6/30 Mount Road, Madras 

Prabhat Book House 
Trivandrum 


tables ate provided in an appendix. 

The book has had five editions in Russia and has 
been translated into French as well as English. 

Prof. Vsevolod Feod<»yev, D. Sc., a Lenin Prize 
Laureate, is a leading Soviet scientist in the field of the 
theo^ of elasticity and problems of the strength of me¬ 
chanical elements. 

Prof. Feodosyev*s published works include Methods 
of Strength Analysis in Mechanical Engineering, Elas¬ 
tic Elements in Instrument Making, and Strength of 
Heat-Stressed Units in Rocket Engines. 

In addition to bis extensive research work, Prof. 
Feodosyev is actively engaged in teaching, holding a 
chair at the Bauman Higher Technical School in Mos¬ 
cow, one of the oldest higher educational institutions in 
the USSR. 

These books are available with booksellers through¬ 
out India and definitely with the following distributors 
of Soviet books in India : 

Visalandhra Publishing House 
Eluni Road, Vijayawada 

Visalandhra Book House 
Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad 

People’s Book House 
0pp. Patna College, Patna 

People’s Book House 
Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi 

Navakamataka Publications 
Bangalore-9 

Nabujuga Granthalaya 
Bajrakabti Road, Cuttack 

Himachal Book Centre 
4, The Mall, Simla 


Punjab Book Centre 

1940, Sector 22 B, Chandigarh 
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Tto warn is hi leaded gar iiwar vlce teadien efPrench/ 
Raidnaiid hcdi pait«maifaMe depee holdm dctiiim to take 
optte tiwfWwi psoMoii. 


1. DnUeaefthsewnet 

lotasivefixiMiiooth; bom 2od April to 
Jilt July 1974. 

Z QMgSealfDM: 

M.A. in Pfcarii/Ruasiaii orhaaoiBvaletit. This cooAir 
tion mty, however, he waived in case ifi.eefriQe 
teadnwi. 


3. Sttpeada/Merit SchotanUpi; 

Teacbeis by Univenities/Colleges/lnstttutes 

will be paid a stipend of Re. 200. p.i!i. A limited num¬ 
ber of merit'achoiantrim for fresh M.A.s ate also avail¬ 
able and will be awarded on the basis of their perfor¬ 
mance at the Institute. 

4. Last date forreeeipt of applications on prescribed fonns 
to be scot thiongh proper channel is 28th February 1974. 

5. The preKribed application forms and other relevant details 
icgmmg ^llabus etc. can be had from the Registrar, 
OMtral Institute of English and Foreign Langitiges, 
Hydambad oo sending a stamped self-addressed envelope 
(11 "Xd") marked with the name of the programme. 

REGISTRAR 
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unless the institutions are modified internally. The 
remedy is governmental intervention in University 
affairs which takes away any academic freedom for 
the faculty^ whatever vestiges of such freedom are 
left over the developmental years. 

Silent Teachers 

There is a great deal of misdirection in the iield 
of education. Educational statistics by which 
we swear are generally not reliable and where they 
have found no data to verify vague ideas, our own 
experience and that of our informed observers who, 
like ourselves, are often relying on impressions are 
used for projected thinking. Therefore in a picture 
of crisis in the field of education, those who are 
concerned with policy-making and particularly the 
bureaucracy reflect their own inflexible ideas, preju¬ 
dices and blind spots. The academics overpowered 
by economic tensions and suppressed by political 
pressures are generally silent. They are losing 
courage to speak out. There cannot be any clear- 
cut evaluation of the present system or perspective 
programmes from the Government secretariat only. 
On the other hand, however, those who are in the 
Universities or in the teaching held are lost in the 
day-to-day work of learning, teaching and research 
and cannot go beyoni their own impression to see 
the picture as a whole and look at it from the angle 
of the Government, the people and the system. 
Besides they hardly have much information. Thus 
we arrive at objectives and aims which are often 
contradictory when done sector-wise or piece-meal 
and most of us cannot be honest about the picture 
and tend to be ambivalent and uncertain. 

In the academic revolution that is going on today 
in this country (as well as in the advanced countries 
of the U.S.A., U.K., West Germany and Japan), 
the professionalism, that is the unified faculty or 
teachers have an informal veto in most Universities 
and colleges and their objective appears to be not to 
take any special steps to implement new suggestions 
made in various Government or UGC reports; nor 
do they desire to express their criticism for fear of 
antagonizing either the students or the vested 
interests or the politicians. They just remain silent. 
That is how the UGC reports on improvement 
of syllabus have remained in cold storage and even 
the Education Commission Report has only become 
a reference book. 

Recalcitrant States 

The State Governments which are mainly con¬ 
cerned with educational policy look upon the 
Centre’s advice with a certain amount of demur aud 
are very often recalcitrant about anything that 
goes to them from New Delhi. That is why the 
educational policy document ^ich primarily con¬ 
cerns the State Governments and which technically 
need not have gone to the Parliament cannot per¬ 
colate to the people through the State Governments. 

The Sector of Higher Education in India is to 
prepare manpower for various areas of our economy 


and cohesive society, through the economic law of 
direct and indirect benefits out of any investment. 
Some of the benefits could be identified and are 
measurable and good many could be described as ex¬ 
ternalities of education. 

In the light of the public criticism and the prob¬ 
lem of employment we have now to see if we could 
build up ties between the occupational structure and 
higher education. I think there are at the outset 
three steps which we can take to remedy the situa¬ 
tion in the Fifth Plan. 

Open University 

In regard to large numbers going to the universi¬ 
ties whom we cannot control or restrain we have to 
introduce the ‘Open University’ system, a very much 
Indianised version of the concept current in the U.K.. 
and Japan. It cannot be one open university but all 
universities could provide facilities for students ap¬ 
pearing privately, whether employed or otherwise, 
and provision of‘Open University’ paraphernalia could 
be made for them. Correspondence courses, evening 
courses, part-time courses, short-term courses could 
be introduced in the existing buildings of colleges 
and the students allowed to appear for the uni¬ 
versity examinations “openly” without attending the 
regular colleges, particulary jn arts and commerce 
and with separate provision of laboratory facilities 
in science. This is because the students say that they 
do not get anything out of the teachers of regular 
colleges and the teachers tend to blame the students 
for their lack of quality and application. 

On the other hand we have found that the so- 
called teaching shops or coaching classes in metro¬ 
politan cities like Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Poona, Bangalore, etc. are doing extremely well with¬ 
out any signs of indiscipline among the students who 
pay for wlut they get out of the teaching or coaching 
and the teachers do not demand higher wages. It is 
understood these institutions are mostly profit-mak¬ 
ing bodies but even regular college students prefer 
them to college tuition and attend them more as¬ 
siduously than the colleges. 

These factors have to be properly recognised and 
in an ‘Open University’ a number of such ideas could 
be incorporated. What the University can only do is 
to provide a good library with some teachers in the 
library who really could guide the students for their 
reading courses and tutorials. 

‘Open University’ will logically mean that there 
will be no more colleges in the 5th Plan and even the 
universities if established will be only for post-gradu¬ 
ate and research purposes. Details of the scheme for 
India can be worked out. 

CommuDity/Junior Colleges 

The second suggestion for training in skills in 
relation to employment opportunities is the introduc¬ 
tion of community colleges or junior colleges as in 
the U.S.A., Canada, Sri Lanka and Japan. In India 
such institutions have to be establish^ under one 
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titnibrdla where alt students of different aptitudes 
could be brought up. 

The entry to these will be after the 10th class or 
matriculation^ but there could be scope for multi* 
point entry to these colleges in accordance with age 
and aptitude. These are in a sense intermediate col¬ 
leges but not of the U.P. or Kerala pattern. They are 
of a comprehensive nature to be known as com¬ 
prehensive junior or community colleges in which 
all types of courses ranging from a duration of 3 
months or 6 months or one year to 2 or 3 years could 
be included both of terminal and transfer nature. 
The present polytechnics, industrial training schools, 
primary teachers training schools, and other institu¬ 
tions of the same type in agriculture, home science, 
technical schools, etc. have to be brought under the 
scheme. 

It will be obligatory for the institutions to serve 
the community by providing all types of courses for 
regular students of the age group 16-19 and for the 
adults, for the employed people and for the citizens 
irrespective of the age or educational qualifications; 
courses of training are to be tailored to their needs 
and not vice versa. 

History of our educational system as it has come 
down to us today more or less leads us to this impor¬ 


tant «iep In the ^h Man. Actually this could ht 
considered as a national programme ibr the minimum 
needs, as important as the one fbr drinking water, 
health and nutrition and home sites for the rural 
landless. 

Wofic Prognunmes 

The suggestion made in the Approach to the 5th 
Plan document in regard to the minimum needs of 
elementary education has to be considered rather 
cautiously because we often forget that the actual 
directive of Article 45 of our Constitution makes it 
clear that the State will make an endeavour to provide 
free and compulsory education for children upto the 
age of 14. This endeavour we have made during the 
last 25 years and to that extent we have carried out 
the central idea of the constitutional directive. 

But we have gone very far in providing primary 
and elementary schools without proper administra¬ 
tive control or physical facilities with the result that 
in a number of vtlfages there are teachers appointed 
who do not have proper buildings to teach and there¬ 
fore do not have students though attendance rolls 
indicate a large list vitiating educational statistics. 
It would be much better to provide work program¬ 
mes first and then provide education through the 
techniques of adult societal education. 00 
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Empioyment Of^ottunMes 

Govt. Measures 


1) The Planning Commission 
has made a revised allocation 
of Rs 48.26 crores for employ¬ 
ment of educated unemployed 
during the year 1973-74. Besides, 
a new programme for educated 
unemployed has been started by 
the Government with a Central 
budget allocation of Rs. 100 
crorcsfor 1973-74. 

2) An amount of Rs. 21 
crores has been earmarked by the 
Planning Commission for allo¬ 
cation to State Governments and 
Union Territories for formulating 
special employment programmes 
for which the States will have to 
contribute another Rs. 23 crores. 

3) Financial help is rendered 
to enterprising unemployed per¬ 
sons by Nationalised Banks. 

4^ The Planning Commission 
and the State Governments are 
also working out schemes for 
employment so that qualified 
persons may not have to go 
abroad for lack of employment. 

5) The Government of India 
appointed a “Committee on 
Unemployment*’ to assess the 
extent of unemployment and to 
suggest remedial measures. The 
Committee have submitted an 
interim report on short-term 
measures for employment. 

6) A monthly “Technical 
Manpower Bulletin** is publish¬ 
ed giving particulars of persons 
who are available for employ, 
ment. Copies of the Bulletin 
are distributed free to the vari¬ 
ous employing organisations. 

7) SuitaHe candidates are 
recommended in response to 
requirements notified to theCSlR 
by employers and recruiting 
bodies. 

8) The CSIR also scrutinises 
advertisements appearing in 
important newspapers and makes 


recommendation of regis¬ 
trants with appropriate qualifica¬ 
tions for consideration against 
. these advertiBements. 

9) Research Fellowships arc 
offered by the CSIR. U.G.C, 
I.C.M.R., I.C.A.R., etc. 

10) Research schemes in Uni¬ 
versities and other institutions 
are financed by different agencies 
to generate employment, 

11) The Scientists* Pool 
scheme operated by the CSIR 
provides temporary placement to 
scientists, technologists, etc. with 
high academic records. 

12) The scheme of supernu¬ 
merary appointments is in ope¬ 
ration for quick absorption of 
highly qualified scientists and 
technologists. 

13) The UGC has also 
agreed to provide assistance for 
the creation of senior Staff posi¬ 
tions in various Specialities/Uni¬ 
versity Departments and for 
further development of laboratory 
and other facilities including 
the purchase of specialised equip¬ 
ments. 

14) The Planning Commission 
has also drawn up the following 
14“point programme, of employ¬ 
ment opportunities: 

--State Governments and the 
Central Ministries may take up 
preparatory work in connection 
with projects to be included in 
the Fourth and subsequent plans 
to the extent resources are avai¬ 
lable or can be provided. 

—The preparation of techni¬ 
cal reports for selected complet¬ 
ed major projects may be taken 
up under the supervision of 
senior engineers. 

—^The training-in-industry 

programme of the Ministry of 
Education may be expanded. 

—Arrangements may be made 


for the training of 1,500 gradua¬ 
tes and diploma holders for the 
operation and maintenance of 
thermal stations. 

—Vacant posts may be filled 
rapidly, rc<^itment procedure 
and prescribed qualifications 
being modified wherever possible. 
The general ban on the filling of 
vacant technical posts may be 
lifted. 

—An early decision may be 
taken on the introduction of 
a short fervicc technical commis¬ 
sion for the Army Technical Corps. 

— The development of 
Indian Consultancy Organisa¬ 
tions may be encouraged. 

— A special scheme may be 
drawn up for financial assistance 
to engineers for the setting up 
of small scale industries. The 
existing State Bank Scheme may 
be re-examined in the light of 
the response so far evoked. 

— The contractual provi¬ 
sion requiring approved contrac¬ 
tors to employ qualified engineers 
may be enforced. 

— Engineers may be en¬ 
couraged to set up cooperatives 
for undertaking construction 
work or for setting up repair and 
servicing facilities for agricul¬ 
tural machinery in rural areas. 

— Avenues may be explor¬ 
ed for the employment of engi¬ 
neers in marketing, sales and 
management pests in public 
undertakings. 

— A multi-speciality ap¬ 
proach may be adopted to scienti¬ 
fic research and development. 

— Special efforts may be 
made through our Missions ab¬ 
road to send out technical ex¬ 
perts to friendly developing 
countries to assist in their deve¬ 
lopment programmes. 

The suggestion of the 
Ministry of Labour & Employ¬ 
ment that factories employing 
more than a patricular numb^ 
of workers and using power be 
obliged to employ a qualified 
engineer may be examined fur- 
th» in consultation with the 
Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and Internal Trade. 
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f^ound. Up 



Academics Must Have a 
Say in Decision-making 

—Amrik Singh 


DR. AMRIK SINGH. Dirctor 
South Delhi Campus of University 
of Delhi, while deliverins the Con¬ 
vocation Address of the Sardar 
Pate! University surveyed most 
critically the contemporary aca¬ 
demic scene, and discussed at 
length the functions of the teacher 
in our educational set up. 

One of the problems of higher 
education is that it is receiving 
more attention than it deserves in 
terms of the needs of the economy 
and the welfare of the country, he 
said. Two decades ago when 
planning was undertaken on a 
systematic basis, the proportion 
expenditure on higher educa¬ 
tion was one sixth of the total ex¬ 
penditure on education. Today 
this proportion had doubled 

The theory so far has been that 
the more higher education wc have 
the better it is for the country. 
This is a theory which is unique 
not only to India but to quite a 
few other Asian countries too. 

Dr. Amrik Singh pointed out 
that while decision-making, in 
almost in evcr>' country, is with 
the government, in certain count¬ 
ries academics are able to in¬ 
fluence the Government in various 
dedsive ways. Unfortunately in 
our coumry this is not so. Quite 
a few academics are drawn into the 
Government but before one knows 
what is happening they And them¬ 
selves very much a part of the 
Government. Of course, there arc 

few happy exceptions, he added. 


In fact, one of ihc more dist¬ 
ressing things about the Indian 
academic scene is the comparative 
irrelevance of those who for want 
of a belter word may be described 
as the natural leaders of the 
profession. Even when they say 
things which are pertinent, there 
is an unreality about what they 
say. The bulk of the academic 
community gives them a kind of 
consideration to which they are 
entitled by virtue of their ability 
and standing. If the frame of 
reference within which an out¬ 
standing teachers oprates is large¬ 
ly confined to universities in other 
English speaking countries, which 
unfortunately is happening to 
quite an extent today, there should 
be nothing surprising about such 
people finding themselves res¬ 
pected but isolated. Isolated not 
in the academic sense but m the 
social sense. The absence of a 
professional awareness amongst 
the academics in India constitules 
one of our major problems. 
Decision-making is cither with the 
Government or with the Vice- 
Chancellors, members of the Syn¬ 
dicates or Principals, most of 
whom become a part of the power 
structure which has grown up in 
each university. 

But there is no getting away 
from the fact that the universities 
have become as miKh places for 
political manoeuvering as several 
other sectors of activity. The 
natural leaders of the profession- 
are kept out of this power struc^ 
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ture. Instead power is mani¬ 
pulated and controlled by people 
who have close and active links 
with politicians outsit. 11ms, 
he said, a new class of teacher-po¬ 
liticians has been enabled to grow 
with results too obvious to need 
any comment. 

Giving a solution to this. Dr. 
Amrik Singh, pointed out that 
these are not reasons enough to 
dismiss it as even unworthy of 
consideration. The most obvious 
thing that needs to be done is to 
save the universities from l^urther 
politicisation. While the politi¬ 
cal parties have a very definite 
role to play in this task, some 
others too have a role to play. 
In fact it is these others, princi¬ 
pally the teachers, and secondarily 
the students, that can if at all, 
prevent the politicians from pene¬ 
trating the universities. 

Perhaps the most paihclic as¬ 
pect of our political situation to¬ 
day is that there is very httJe 
chm^ to be made from amongst 
those who are in ofiicc or out of 
office. The ethical values are app¬ 
roximately the same and thcir 
lust for pawer eqii.iUy fierce 
and unrelenting and it is not going 
to help if we deplore what thev 
do. 

To blame the students, he 
said, would be to blame ourselves 
partly. Students only provide the 
cadre and not the leadership, 
The fact of the matter is that in the 
complicated situation m which 
wc find ourselves it is nat neces¬ 
sary or desirable to blame anyone. 
What is nccc.ssary, he pointed out, 
is to identify those forces which 
can be enabled to discover their 
identity, grow in strength and 
change the complexion of things 
to the extent that it is possible to 
change. 

The only force which either has 
the capacity or the inherent sense 
of commitment to bring about a 
change in the academic situation 
is the academic community and 
unless the academic community 
moves into the centre of things 
and takes charge of‘ decision¬ 
making, there will be very little 
left of what is called academic life 
or the academic system, 

Addressing the young gradu- 



Dr. Amrik Singh delivering the Convocation Address at Sardar Patel University 


ales of the year, he said “Some 
of them might feel that these are 
matters which concern them but 
remotely and that their immediate 
concerns are different. They 
would be right to some extent 
but the fact remains that vfQ are 
at a stage in our history where un¬ 
less threre is better interaction 
between all those engaged in 
the academic process and a com¬ 
monness of endeavour we are not 
going to solve our problems. 
And a very important c^uestion to 
ask is: Can our country go on 
like this for another couple of 
decades without solving these 
problems?" 

Interoational Varsity 
for Taxila 

PAKISTAN WILL set up an in¬ 
ternational university for Buddhist 
and Pali studies at Taxila, 
once a renowned seat of Budd¬ 
hist learning with the assitanoe of 
UNESCO and Asian countries. 

Pakistan Minister of State for 
Natianal Affairs told Pakistan 


Press International in Rawal¬ 
pindi that a decision in this con¬ 
nection was unanimously taken by 
the conference on a resolution 
moved by Pakistan. 

He said that countries like Sri 
Lanka, Nepal. Burma, Thailand 
and Japan would assist in the 
project. 

U.P. Education 

Grants Commission 

ACCORDING TO a recent deci¬ 
sion of the U.P. Govt, a Higher 
Education Grants Commission 
is soon to be set up to examine 
the financial needs of the State 
Universities and degree colleges 
anb to allot and distribute grants 
to them out of the State's own 
funds, Besides a full-time non¬ 
official chairman who will head 
the proposed commission, two 
leading educationists will be 
associated with it. 

The Commission will advise 
the Government on the opening 
of new Universities and expansion 
of existing ones. It will also 


advise universities on opening 
new colleges and improving 
the standard of education. It 
will collect information about 
the financial condition and edu¬ 
cational standards of Universities 
and degree colleges. 

The State Education Secre¬ 
tary and the Finance Secretary 
will be ex-officio members of the 
Commission which will have 
powers to nominate in their place 
a i^rson up to the rank of the 
Joint Secretary. 

Petroleum Geology 

Course at OU 

THE OSMANIA University's 
Department of Geology has in¬ 
troduced “Petroleum Geology" 
as a special subject at the post¬ 
graduate level. The first batch 
consists of eight students, who 
will be Sent for training in petro¬ 
leum exploration studies at 
Dehra Dun (U.P.) and Anka- 
leshvar oil fields in Gujarat. Dr. 
B.E. Vijayam, Secretary, Indian 
Academy of Geoscience will be 
incharge of this course. 
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university of jodiipuk 

JODHPUR 

Dated 16.1.14 

Advertisement no. 2/1974 

Pasta Scales of Pay 

(A) Deputy Tabiarlaii—Rs 7C0-50- 
1250. 

(B) Dcpoty R^lstrar-Rs 7f(M0* 

(C) Rcseardi As^stant — Chepustry 
(fcK three ycats term)— Rs 30l)4*5*350. 

(D) laslructor — (Mech En^)— 
R* 275-20-375-25.650. 

(E) Consol Operator (Coinpator See- 
tiimV-Rs 2(»-i5-350-70-450. 

(F) Senior Tedmidaa (Medi. Engg.)— 
Rs 180-10-220-15-385-20425. 

(G) TeduidaiK (one for Computer 
and one for Mechanical Engineering — 
Rs 170-10-210-15-^90. 

Posts cany allowances and other bine- 
fits as may admissible under the rules 
c4 the University from time to time. 

Qiisllfkatxnis: 

(A) Deputy Librarim: (a) Eir^t' 
Seexmd class B A /B.Sc./B. Com, degree 
plus 1st or 2nd cl^ M. Ub. Sc. Degree 
(Two year course) OR Fifsi'Sicond class 
hiAVM.Sc./M.Oa.Ti. degree and first 

’ or second cla« B.Lib.Sc. or one year dip- 
^lomacouise in Lib. ScienCd. 

(b» At least 5 years CKpcricnce a« Lib¬ 
rarian or of working m responsible pro¬ 
fessional capacity in a Library. 

(B) Deputy Rcplstrar; (a) First or 
hig h Second Class Post-giaduate Degree, 
(b) at least seven years adnunistrative 
experienoe in a position iiwolving super- 
vision, contrtri and planning. 

Desinble: (i) Familiari^ with the life 
and wm’king ^ a University or whh edu¬ 
cational atuninistration in a Cirflege^ 
Univeifity or an Institute of higher lea^ 
ing or research. 

(ii) Expaitnoe of teaching in a Coll^ 
or a University. 

(iii) A Degree or a Diploma in Manage¬ 
ment or Law. 

(iv) Thorou^ experimoe of Estabiislt 
ment Section conducting examinations in 
a UnWersity/Boaid of Secondary Edu¬ 
cation or a comparable iostitutiofL'ex- 
pmence of UmvetsUy devdopment plan¬ 
ning and fneject wcarkSf and familiarity 
with U.G.C. setione. 

Note: Persons alicady woddng in a 
UniveisUy as distant Registrars 
foe at le»t greats and posMss- 
ing a minim&nn total administ¬ 
rative exoerknoe of 10 years 
could be considered elidble for 
the post. Experienoe in the cadre 
of Section Officer or equivaleot 
posts and above wUl be counted 
as admiaistcative expaience. 

(O Reaeardi Aaifataal ~ Oiciiiistiy: 
Rsacotial: A first Of high seemd dau 
Mastee^s d^rce in the subject concerned 
with proved capadty and aptitude fix' 


research work, PrePerence will be given 
to candidates whe are engaged in re¬ 
search work. 

(D) Instructor ^MeAanfeil Eadneer^ 
Eaae^l: Depee or Post-Matiic 

Diploma in Mechanical^roduction En- 
ginebtirig with 2 yem experience in Re¬ 
frigeration and Air conditioners. De¬ 
sirable: Teaching experience and experi- 
enoe in Allied Trade. 

(E) CoiNOI'OperatQr (Computer Step- 
tlon) B.Sc. (Physics, Mathonatics) or 
Diploma in Enpneering (Electrical or 
Electronics) Debbie: Knowledge of 
FORTRAN Programming. Previous ex¬ 
perience as Console Operahx for TDC- 
12 system. 

(F) Senior Teehnidan (Mechnkal Eii- 
gfateering Department): EssrprM* Fairly 
good general education and about ten 
years approved practical experience in 
the trade co.'icerned or poit matric dip- 
bmi in Mccyianicji} Engineering with two 
years approved woneshop expeiicncc iu 
m -tal '.'uttifig labo ato^y (Lathes) or a 
matrjc with 1T1 Certificate in Turner 
trade with not less than 5 years approved 
practical experience in workshop of re¬ 
pute. Desirable: Operation of Capstan 
and Turrest loathes'Surface grinding- 

(G) Tedmiciaiis 

Computor Sectim : Fssentlal .IT! 
trained in EUctncal or Radio and Elect¬ 
ronic trade. Desirable : Previous ex- 
p^ience woiking on TDC-12 system. 

Medianical Englneerirg; /Internal 
Combustion Engines i. 

Esmtlal: I.T.I. or diploma certificate 
in the above trade with two yeais cx- 
perieoce or efneral education with 
approved practicaT expen^cc of 3 years 
in a sinalar position or in an Aulomo- 
Inle Worfc^mp of repute. 

Qualifications as mentioned above 
may be relaxed in cases of candidates 
whe are otherwise found suitable. High¬ 
er starting salary is ptmible toexoqption- 
ally qiuUified candidates. Those who 
have already applied for the po<t of De¬ 
puty Registtar in response to Adv^ise- 
mmit bfo. 2/77 need not apidy again. 
They may however intimate on plain 
paper if tl^ have obtained any addi¬ 
tional qualification or any change in the 
address. 

Application forms can be obtained 
from the undersigned f<n- which a cross¬ 
ed Indian Postal Order for Rs. 2/- en¬ 
dorsed in favour of die Re^trar, Jodh¬ 
pur University payaUe at Jodhpur be 
a«t along with a setf-addreSMd envelope 
of 24x11 cms. bearing postage stamps 
ci 35 pmse. The last date for receipt 
of application is FebruBry 14, 1974. 
The Vice-Chancellor may at his discre¬ 
tion condone delay in receipt of 
applications. 

(S. Chakrabarti) 

REGISTRAR. 


UNIVERSITY OP JODHPUR 

JODHPUR 

Dated 7.1.1974 

ADVERTISEMENT No, 1/1974. 

APPLICATIONS are invHed for the 
following posts in the scale of Rs. 1100- 
50-1.10B60-I600. 

P reliBw e r s : One in eadt sutgect 
Civil Envneetif^Structuial Engineenig 
(Rerrqioraiy), Geography, Ptnlosophy 
and Poittical Sdenoe. 

Posts carry allowances and other bene¬ 
fits as may w admissible under the niks 
of the Uoivenity from time to tims. 

QaaliffcaBoDs: 

PrafiBsaon: (1) GvIlEAgkieeriog.Slnete- 
Tal Eaginmrhig; 

Esseutial: (a) Poslgtaduatr in first or 
Second class in Civil of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent quaKficatioo of a 
foreign University tb) Teaching experience 
of five years in an Engineering Ctfilcge oi 
degree standard in the branch concerned 
and practical or research experience fc* 
niinimum pei lod two years (For post 
of Professor in Structural Engineering 
peisons who have obtained degres of 
Civil Engineering with subia:ts of Struc¬ 
tural Enginesting w.ll be considered). 

(ij) Gsograpby, Pbilosoph) anl Politi- 
cil Ssleace: 

EnentUl: (a) A first or high second 
class Master's D^ee of an Indian Uni- 
vers'ty or equivalent qualfication of 
foreign University in the .subject con¬ 
cerned; (b) Either a rescaich degree of a 
Doctorate standard oi publt^h^ woric 
of a high standard; (c) Teaching experi¬ 
ence at a University oi College of about 
K years with at least five years of post¬ 
graduate work and experience guiding 
research. 

Qualifications as mentioned above 
may be relaxed in coses of candidates 
who are otherwise found suitable. The 
University reserves the tight to consider 
the cases of persons and make ofiers to 
persons who may not have applied. 
Htgter starting salary is possible to ex¬ 
ceptionally qudified candidates. Per¬ 
sons applying from abroad will be con¬ 
sidered in absentia. Those have al¬ 
ready applied for the pem of Professor 

Uvil Engtneenog in response to 
AdvertisemeQt No. 7/71,4/72 and 2/73 
need not apply again, th^ may however 
intimate on ffiain paper if they have ob¬ 
tained any additional qualificatim or 
added any papas ot any change in the 
address. 

^plication forms can be <rf)tained 
from tite undersigned for which a cross¬ 
ed Indian Postal Order for Rs. 2 en* 
doisad in favour of the Registrar, Jodh¬ 
pur University payable at Jodhpur be 
sent along with a setf-addressed novelope 
of 24x11 cms. beating postage stan^ of 
35 paire. The last date for recei^ of 
applicatton is February 10# 1974. The 
Vice-Chanodlor may at hb dkcretioo 
condone delay in receipt of applications, 

(S. Chaktabarti) 
REGISTRAR. 

(See aba Ptte 30> 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Mafluouitfes 

1. Gaur, Ravindcr Singh. Bulk queues. Kucukshetra Uni¬ 
versity. 

2. Geetha, P.K. Studies in weighted spaces. University of 
Madras. 

3. ^ood, Mohammad Abu. GronwalPs functional in- 
eqmUties, differential equations and their numcicial analysis. 
Jadavpur University. 

4. Pal, Mukulbihari. Some problems connected with the 
measure of a set. University of Kalyani. 

5. RamSin8J>. Study of some subclasses of the class of uni¬ 
valent functions in the unit disc. Punjabi University. 

6. Roy, Lak^mi Kanta. Some problems in the theory of 
plasticity. University of Kalyani. 

Statistics 

1. Gupta, Radha Krishna. Investigations in mathematica] 
pt<»rammine. University of Delhi. 

2. Rajindrr Singh. Application of combinatorial problems 
on sampling theory. PunjJab Agricultural University. 

Physics 

1. Gaur, Ravindra Kumar. Study of nuclear tracks in pha 
to^phic emulsions. Kumkshetra University. 

2. Jain, Santosh Kumar. Study of some aspects of sky 
wave progagation related to Fg region of the ionosphere. Awa- 
de^ Pratap Singh University. 

3. Malik. Gulshan Prakash. Particle-interaction pheno¬ 
mena with polynrHnial and non polynomial interaction lagran- 
gians. University of Delhi. 

4. Parth^rathy, R. Studies in muon capture by complex 
nuclei. Univ^ity of Madras, 

5. Pramanik, Bani Studies in some problems on plates 
and shells in magncto-elasticiiy and in'igncto-viscoela«ticity. 
Jadavpur University, 

6. Rawal, Uf^ndcr. Study of electromagnetic diffracticn 

some conducting structure with sprcial rcfeiencc to pertur¬ 
bation in shape, non-uniform conductivity and dissipative sur 
rounding medium. Jiwaji University. 

7. Sharma, Bnj Rai Kish ore. Theoretical investigations on 
solutions. Kurokshetra University 

Chem’stry 

I Bhaskaraiah, G. Organic chemistry of nitrogen and sul¬ 
phur: Contributions to the chemistry of dithiobiurcts and re¬ 
lated systems, reaction of alkylhalides and ethylchloroformatc. 
Nagpur University. 

2. Bhattacharyya. Bircndra Nath. The formation, sintering 
and properties of AlaTio, and its use as a refractory and thermal 
shock resisting material. Jadavpur Univeisily. 

Chatterjcc. Asis Kumar. Physico-chemical studies on 
some L-hydroxy acids. Jadavpur University. 

4. Ghosh, Bhaskar. Isolation and physico-chemical studies 
in L. c^calrnui puls - se-d proteins. University oi Kalyani. 

r>. Jog. Mohan Shankar Studies on some complexes of 
organic ligands in solution, Nagpur Unisersity. 

6. Kxtiyar, Pushplala. Kinetic studies of the reaction of 
methyl violet in acid and alkaline medium. Kanpur University, 

7. Mahio, Yogeshwar. The catalytic vapour phase oxida¬ 
tion of benzenoid hydrocarbons and its mechanism. Ranchi 
University. 

8. Nandi, Ashok Kumar. Complex carbonates. Univer¬ 
sity of Kalyani. 

9. Paul, Smriti. Viscomctric and dilatometric studies on 
melts. University of Kalyani. 

10. Premila, M.S, Studies in alkaloids. University of 
Madras. 

11. Raghunathan, K. Chemical examination of a few plant 
products considered to be of economic and medicinal value. 
University of Delhi. 

12. Santokh Singh. Studies in medium sire heterocyclics. 
Punjab Agricultural University. 

13. Sarkar, Asok Kumar. Studies on some organic reac- 
tims of synthetic importance. Jadavpur University. 

^ 14. Si^, Kiritkomac ^palal. Metal complexes of oxi- 
nuno ligands. M,S. University of Baroda. 


15, Sharma, Hem Lata. Investigations on metal complexes 
of some hydraranes. Univeisity of Delhi. 

16. Virmani, Ram Naresh. Metal chelates of l-fZ-quinoly- 
lazo) -2-phenanthrol (QAP). University of Delhi. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Rama Rao, P. Petrology and geochemistry of the granites 
of Kanigiri-Gogulapalle Area, Andhra Pradesh, India, Andhra 

^ University. 

2. Shah, Champaklal Pujalal. Geology of the area around 
Garampani, District Nainital, U.P. M.S. Unirersity of Baroda. 
Engineering .^Technology 

1. Dc. Amiya Kumar. Optimized design of piston heads 
Jadavpur University. 

2 . Ray.Suhir. On digital analysis of transient performance 
of a multimachine system. Jadavpur UniveiSity. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Botany 

1 . Padate, Sati^ndra Narayanrao. Studies on the flmra and 
vegetation of SavU Taluka. M.S. University of ^r^a. 

2. Vital, B. Panduranga. Studies on mycoflora of leaves and 
litter. University of Madias. 

Zoology 

]. Brahmanandam, Vijayalakshmi. Some biochemical 
studies on the gastropod muscle proteins with particular re¬ 
ference to aestivation. Bangalore University. 

2. Gopal, V. Electrophysiological studies on the role of 
oral mechanisms involved in influencing food intake. Banga¬ 
lore University. 

3. Savithramma. Influence of dietary deficiency on neural 
mechanisms concerned with feeding. Bangalore Univeisity. 
Nbdical Sciences 

1 . Ghosh, Dipak Kanti. Syanthesis and phannacological 
evaluation of simple analogues of reserpine and ph^locbmical 
investigation of Erythrma Uthasprama, Mig. Jadavpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

2 Vimr.Iadcvi, M Chemical examination of Thsvetia Peru- 
woiia and some Amarylladaccae plant of India. Andhra 
University 
Agriculture 

1 Balasundaiam, Narayanaswamy. Studies on the induc¬ 
tion of mutations in si^rcanc. Univeisity of Madras. 

2. Chowdhury, Anil Kumar. Studies on Tungro virus di¬ 
sease of rice in West Bengal. University of Kalyani. 

3. Darshan Singh. Cytogenetic studies of chromosomal 
interchanges in Pen/nV/nm iyphoides (Burm) S &U Punjab 
Agricultural Univeisity. 

4 Das, Subodh Kumar. Transformation of sulphur in 
arable and submerged soil conditions and effects cf sulphur on 
growth yield and quality of paddy and wheat. University of 
Kalyani. 

5. Dhan Ram. Investigations on fcrtili/er and mulch use 
efficacy for hybrid bajra no. 3 under dry farming conations. 
Haryana Agricultural University. 

b. Ghosh, Dipali. Studies on the chemical constituents of 
some insecticidal plants. Unive^ity of Kalyani. 

7. Gurbachan Singh. Stability of genetic parameters over 
generations and environments in diallel crosses of wheat, Triti- 
cum aestivum L. em Thell. Punjab Agricultural University. 

8 . Hans Raj. Investigation on the chemical control of 
PJuzQctoniQ solmi Kuhn. Naryana Agricultuial University. 

9. Kushal Pal Singh. Genetic divergence and quantitative 
inheritance studies in gram, Cicer arietinum L. Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural University. 

10. Lai, Madan Mohan. Genetic study of economic charac¬ 
ters in muskmelort, Cucumis aielo O. Punjab Agricidtuial 
University. 

11. Luthra, Om Prakash. Genotype X environment inter¬ 
actions and automatic ranking of genot^s in wheat. Triticum 
aestivum L. Haryana Agricultural University. 

J2 Raju, G.S.N. Studies on fixation of NH 4 by soils and 
its availability to microorganisms and plants. University of 
Kalyani. 
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13. Ram fCrtshan. Studies on mutation induction (mocossch 
in ^cs&XiSaf^cfummyces cerevisuK. Haryana AgrKultord UnU 
versity. 

14. Thakkar. Rajcn Kumir. Studies on microbial rennet 
production. Haryana Agricultural University. 

15. Tfipathi, Narcndra Nath. Studies on Pythim buitvri 
Subramanian and its control by chemicals. Haryana Agricui- 
turai Univerity. 

Veterinary Science 

1. Dhar, Shruti. Studies on some usp^ls of iheiierijsb in 
caltk with special reference to its serological diagnosis. Mar> 
yana Agricultural University. 

2. lUmesh Otander. BehaMouml effects of sex hormones, 
steroidol contraceptives, in laboratory animals. Haryana 
Agciculturid University. 

3. Yashwant Sin^. Morphogenesis of the pituitary gland 
in goat, Otpra hircui. Haryana Agricultural University. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Sociolotsy 

J. Jayalakshmi, J. Social status and fertility: The impact of 
improving the position of women on population. Bangalore 
University. 

Political Science 

1. Pdti!, R.L.M. Nuclear clt.illcnse and political response. 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

Educatioa 

1. Shah, Mukundlal Chandulal. The scope, utility and limi¬ 
tation of educational television in India. M S. University of 
Baroda. 

P^dHdouy 

-1, Myra Kumar. The tenabiUty and nieaningfulnos^ of 
sha^nj responses in the Rorschach test. Ranchi Uaivecsiiy. 

2. Parikh, Jagdish Chimanbl. A study of some pero^ual 
characteristics as related to personalty. M.S. IniNCfsiiy 
of Baroda. 

Ht'NUNiriES 

PUIOSQ^' 

1. Beta, SunilkutQar. An int|uiry into Wv>rd JnJ meaning 
according to Nyaya philosophy. University of Madras. 


2. Ounnaswami, P. P.iitoiophy of Vemana, Uoiverstly 
of Madias. 

3. Raj Komari. The study of basic propositions in lexical 
positivism. Kurukshetra University, 

Uttfature 

Sanskrit 

t Gapta, Amita. A critical study of iuspika Samuceaya 
of Punisotiamideva. Kurukshetra University. 

Z Rasiogi. Manju. A study of the rkotices of the seers, 
deities and metres of the RigveOic verses in the Brahmanas. 
Kurukshetra University. 

3. Yashwant Singh- ^ study of Rajsuya Yajnna as found 
in the Brahmina literature. Kurukshetra University. 

Hindi 

1. Chatui'vedi, Vishaupra’iad Raijnath. Goswami Hariray 
aur unkabrnjbhashas^Uya. M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Ram Kuvar Singh. Pashchimi Bhcijpuri aur Gujarati ki 
kriyayen. Sardar Patel Uaivcrsily. 

3. Tui, Abbasali Katimhiud, Hindi kavya mein Krishna ke 
vividh rup South Cidarat University. 

.Marathi 

1. Akolkar, Yundana V. Formative piiasc cf modern Marathi 
poatrv ISIS A D. to ISS5 A.D. S.N.D.T. Women's University. 
Guiarati 

I. Mehta. Juya V. Humour in Gujuiati poems nil the end 
of the century with ^tpactal refeicneo to Akho. Preraanand, 
Sbamal. IJulpalram and Nasairani. S.N.U.T. Women's Uni- 
irrsity. 

TamU 

l. Junarthanan. 1. R. C'.N Aiinadurai-A cLissical pUy- 
wri^t: His mind and a.t. University of Madras, 

2 Natara)an. D. The women poets of Tamil Nadu. < an- 
Lam age. University of Madrar 
History 

^ l.Thapliyal. Unu Prasad. 1-iwvign cK.nc.iis m Indian 
iradiituri'i and institutions 2nu ecntiiry A.D to "th v;niury 
A.D. University of Dalhi 


Classified iRdvts. 

VMV'ERSITY OF INDORE. 
LNDORE 

Univefsity House. Indore-l 

.ADA^TISEMEMT 

No. Estt-lll(U 74 Date4*^.l-74. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for a post 
of Deputy Controller, University Press in 
the pay ttale of Rs, 400-40-800-50-590. 
Dearness Allowance and Provident Fund 
benefit will be admissible according to 
the University Rules. 

(2) Esseatial Qiailificationv: 

(11 Diploma in Printing and AHicJ 
Trades from a recogniuM technic^ 
Institution ^hooi College of Printing 
in India. 

(2) A minimum of 5 years practical 
experience in a responsible supervisory 
capacity in n printing ptess having mo¬ 
dern mechanical combing, automatic 
printing machine etc. 

(3) Must have thorough knowledge 
of hand and mechanicat composing, 
printing, xnat^ne minding, binding and 
all branches of printing trade, knowledge 
of copy htting, manuscript editing, types, 
preparation of layout and display etc. 

(4) Must have good knowledge of 
Hindi & English. 

(3) Oziirahte QaaUfkatioii: 

A Bachelor's Degree from any Statu¬ 
tory Uoiverrity. 

(4) Age:—^odidate should not be 
below age of 30 years and above 45 
yean on 1^/74. 

Relaxation of any of the quali- 
fxatKHKand age may be made in ex¬ 


ceptional cases by the Lvccuiivc 
Council on the rccommendation> of 
!he Sclucticn Committee. 

<.:• A higher in St ial start may he given 
to a candidate with high>;r qualurcaiions 
and experience. 

Candidates already in service sho'-ild 
apply through proper channel. 

Applications may be m'lda on a 
plain paper giving name, age, full parti¬ 
culars of all examinations pa&sscd and 
cxpcrieiioe along with copies of m-irk- 
sheets and certiiicates together mih a 
Crossed Indian Postal Order of Rs. S - 
marked payable to the ‘Registrar. Uni- 
ver^iy of IndorC, Indore* should nxich 
the undersigned not later than Saturday 
the 16th Feb. 74. The envelope sho'ald be 
marked 'Application for the post of 
Deputy Controller, University Press". 

(7j Applications submitti^ earlier 
will not be considered. 

(8) Candidates sriectad for interview 
will be rc:tu>rcil to travel at Ihcir own 
expense. 

IM.L. Tiw-iri) 
REGISTRAR. 


SAM&.ALPUR LNIVERSITY 
BLRLA 

ADVERTISEMEMT 
No. 39,TDS. Dated the 3-1-74. 

WANTED 

Names of Qie posts;—Lecturer in 
Biological Sciences-One post. 

Nature of the posts: Temporary. 
Scale of pav Rs. 4<kMB.803-SO-950. 

Esacntial quallfieatkns: 

1. At least a second class Master's 


DCjime in Biological Sciences or /oology 
u ilh 48 % marks 

2 Teaching Rcvcarch experience 
be regarded un an addition il quaUuca- 
tioij. 

De^hlc qualifications: Specutii^aiinn 
m Animal Physiology and or B:o- 
Chcmistry. 

The post car> ics usu.il de.irnc>s allov - 
ance as would be sanctioned h> the Uni¬ 
versity from tune to tim,* 

.Seven copies of the application foriii' 
will be supplied from the Unneivuy 
OiTtoe to each candidate in pcr>n'i un 
cash payment of Rs. 2 - (Rupees t\\o> 
only. Candidates intending to rcccoc 
forms by post arc required to send fa) 
Cros.*>cd po>lal Order of Rs. 2,'- p4>.iblc 
to the Finance Othccr. Sambalpur Uni¬ 
versity. Burla. (b) a self addressed 
envelope (23 cm xlO cm) with postage 
stamps worth Rs 2/- aflixcd to it wiili 
the words “APPLICATION FORM 
FOR TEACHING POSTS IN 
SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY” super¬ 
scribed on it. Money Order'('hcque 
will not be entertained. 

The ia.st date of receipt of applico- 
iiohs in the oflioc of the University 
at University Campus. Burla, Sambalpur. 
(Orissa) is 15rti Febniary, 1974. The 
candidates will be required to appear 
for an intcrvww before a Scl^tion 
Committee at their own expenses. 

All commuoicaUoos should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Registrar by designation 
cwily. 

(B. Misral 
REGISTRAR 
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NORIH^EASIERN HILL 
UNiVERsrrv 
SHILLOr«G 799 002 

App o lKiiic m No« 1 

Jmry22,1974 

An»LlCATIONS are iovited for the 
iindemiiBi|tipii«l .foe the D^art- 
ment of En^iah of the North-Eastern 
Hill Univenity, Shillong, in the pres¬ 
cribed form obtainable from the Univer- 
tity tdEce on payment of Rs. 2 (Rupees 
two only), by crossed Indian Postal order 
payable to the North-Eastern Hill Uni- 
vetuty at SUilong, either perscmally or 
^ sending a anf-addfcs^ envelope. 
Qieques or Money Orders will not be 
accepted. The applications should be 
addressed - to the Offioer on Special 
Duty, North-Eairtern Hill University. 
Shilkmg 2, Meghalaya, so as to reach 
him on or before l9th Mardi 1974- 


DETAILS OF POSTS AVA1UBLE 

Category A Professor fOnel 

In the grade of Rs. 1109-50-1300-60- 
1600. 

Category B* Render (two) 

In the grade of Rs. 700-50-1250. 

Category C Lecturer (two) 

In the grade of Rs. 400404100-50-950. 

OUALlFfCATlO?4S 

Caleeory 

Eiaeiitial: 

1. A Mastcr*s Degree in English with 
at least a 11 Class. 

2. A Doctorate degree or published 
work of equivalent standard. 

3. At least five years' experience of 
post-graduate teaching and 'research 
guidance ih a reoc^iz^ institution. 

DcaMde: ' 

Experhmee d* organizing Engli^ lan¬ 
guage pcogrammes. 

Category B 

Enmtial; 

1. A Master's Degree in Entftsh with 
at least a II class. 

2. A hBseaich degree or evidence of 
icseaccb. 

3. At least five yean* experience of 
teaching at the college level; with at 
least three yean Ck^ienoe of post* 
gniduattsteaching or 8 yean of Honours 
EogUih leaftfing in a lecognized insti- 
totioD. 

DeshaUe: 

Specialized traiaiiis in the teadiing 
of 


Category C 

Etecatial: 

1. A first class M.A. In English 

OR 

2, A Master's Degree in English with 
at least a 11 class with 

T " 

(i) a post-graduate diploma in Eng¬ 
lish teaching/English studies; or 

(ii) at least two years’ experience of 
post-graduate teaching in Eng¬ 
lish; or 

(lii) eight years of B.A. Hons teach¬ 
ing in English at the coll^ level. 

DeunUe: 

A research degree or evidence of re¬ 
search. 

N.B.: Statute 21 of the Act empowers 
the Executive Council of the University 
to invite persons of high academic disti¬ 
nction and professional competence to 
a<%ept any academic post in the Univer¬ 
sity and on special terms if necessary in¬ 
cluding a contract. 

NOTE 

1. Persons in service should submit 
their applications through their em¬ 
ployers. 

2. Candidates called for interview will 
have to appear before the Selection 
Committee at the Office of the North- 
Eastern Hill University. Shillrmg 2. or at 
any place specified. The rate of travel 
allowance permitted by Central Univer- 
shies will apply. 

3. AH appointments will be subject 
to a period of probation 

4 These posts are open to all citi¬ 
zens of India who satisfy the required 
qualifications but some preference may 
he given to equally welt qualified candi¬ 
dates from areas within the jurisdiction 
of the University. 

5. Besides the basic pay, allowances 
admissible to the officers of correspond¬ 
ing categories of the Government of 
India posted at Shillong ^all also be 
paid. 


(B.L. Boipai) 
OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY 
(FINANCE) 

Norte-Eastem Hill 
Uidvenity 
SUU0IV793 002 


SHREEMATI NATHIBAI DAMODAR 
THACKERS WOMEN'S 

uNivFRsrry, bombay^iooo2o. 

APPLICATIONS (eight copies) are 
invited on prcscribra forms availaUc 
from the Ua!>«rsity Ofiioe on payment of 
Rs. 3/- (by money order or In:cash) for 
the following posts to be filled in at the 
following conducted collegea of fiie 
Shreemati Nathibai Damow’Hiacker- 
sey Women’s University, Bombay, so 
as to reach the undersigned on or be¬ 
fore February 23, 1974. 

I. S.N.O.T, College for WiMiea, 

Bombay Mediom 

1. Reader in Sanskrit - 
(Proficiency in Gujarati) 

2, Reader in Economics Gujaiati/ 

^ ’Marathi 

II. Sir Vithaldas Hudieca^ College vS 
Htene—Sdenoe, Bmobay 

1. Reader in Foods & Nutri¬ 
tion (Two posts) EngUdi 

2. Reader in Child Develop¬ 
ment CTwo posts) English 

3. Reader in Home Manage¬ 
ment English 

III. LeelalNii Thadursey. College of 
Norsliv, Bombay 

!. Reader in Nursing Englidi 

Qualifkatioiis 

Reader 

A. A first or second class Master's 
Degree of an Indian UnivMsity os an 
equivalent qualification of a foreign 
University in the subject concerned. 

B. Either a Research Degree dt the 
doctorate Standard or an outstanding 
competence assessed frcrni die review of 
the published Research carried out dur¬ 
ing five years preceding the date of 
the application or the published literary 
or scientific work during the said period. 

C. About five years expeti^ce of 
teaching at a Univenity or a college and 
some experidicc of Guiding Resnuch. 

Note: Condition (B) for the posts at 
li Hr HI may be rda^ for exp^ieoced 
persons or persons with outstanding me¬ 
rits. 

Salary Scale* Rs. 700-50-1250 -f ad¬ 
missible allowanoes. (Total initial 
emoluments about Rs. 940/-). 

Note: (a) Only selected candidates 
will be called for interview. 

(b) The posts will be filled in amrd- 
ing to the medium required. 

(Smt.) Kamalitti H. Bhansati) 
REGISTRAR. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 

TITLE 

Bibliography ol Indian Gaology Part tV. Palaaontalotleai hate 

Gaology and Gaochemiatry ol tho Siikodo liBamafle floM* CuBacfc 
DIatrleh Oriaaa 

Gaology and Sedimanlation tranda In Paiamiu coal ftakU, 

Bibar. India 

Tha Indian Labour Yaar Book, 1870 

Offlctat Dlraclory (aa on lat ApHI. 1078) (Olglot) 

pamohlat for IncHan Admlniairatlva Sarvica Ciaminillant 1872 
Ruloa and Ouaatimi Papara 

poarar Economy CommIHaa. Raport o( Study Group-III 

Raport on Economic Admlnlalrollon 

Report on tha Coat Stracturo of and Fair prleo ptyabla to tho 
VRiaapaGbidiiatry 

Towards $a1l-^mployment 

Univaralty Davatopmant In India • Baaie Facta and Figuraa 1lli-18 
Raport on ConUnuanea ot Protactlon to SartciiHura Induatry 
Raport on Coat atruehira ol Sugar induatry and fair pileo ol augar 
Raport on tho Continuaneo of Protaction to tho Automoblla Induatri 

R^ort on tha Continuanca ot Protection to tha Dya • Intarmadlato 
Induatry 

Report on tha Fair Selling Price ef Antlmeny 

Raport on tha Fair Selling Price ef Orupa and PharmacMitlcala 

Raport on the FUellen of Fair SolUng Price el AutomobHao 

AERADIO fFourteenth edition) 1873 

Cenauo ot India. 1871 Iniarcanaal growth ol populalteo (onolyeie 
of extracta from All India Cansua raporta ) 

Comoilrttan ol tha Dock WorfcaraOR^tiMon ol Employment) Act 
1 MB (8 of 1848) and Schoims and Ruloe framed therein (as 
amended up to 38th April, 1872) 


from mU outhorM tolHng 
FOB CASH SAU 
KITAI BAHAI 

Jemwth, New OalM (nione: 818881) 

GOVT. OF INDIA NOOK OfPOT 

8, K. S. Roy Road. Calcutta-I 
(Phone: 88-8818) 

OEPANTBEHT OF PUBUCATIOHS AAU 

coumis w Kw Dsm 

• UOYOG 8HAVAN (Phene raitOtt) 

• ggJJATMglT OF PUBLICATfOlta CIVIL LINCS, 

• CM BULOINe, BAHADUR SHAH ZAPAH I4AR6 


Ro. tn 

Ra. ItifB 

RO. 10 JS 
Hi. ABBS 
Rt. 18.88 

Na. 8A8 
Ra. 8.88 
Ra. 8.88 

fU. XJO 
No. 0.48 
Ro. 18 J 8 
Ra. 18 J 8 
RO. SU8 
Ra. 80.88 

Ra. 8 LS 0 
Ra. 8J8 
Ra. 71.88 
Ra. 1188 
Re. 1.18 

Ra. 8 J 8 
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A list of wtMt oittelM cuHod from poriodtealt 
locoivtd Ift IU8 Ltbrory dttrNio4ani»rH>ocMibor 

. SCBNCS BHfCASlCMi 

DmIk, mm, **Tcctrto><igiori froot** Seminar J^. 

* 7«. U41 

DiML Gawiilfe Mi MMMf M—ftn io. "SctefUfic instiui- 
tiiniSiSfc” 11 aV, July 73 : 318-34. 

IM*. Ttaw J* ''New prattUD chillBafB iludenti to 
M oci^elB leteotific Unimttty: A Frineeum 

^ oSterfy (55): WkHer 73:32*33. 

GmLaS/ ''SckatiBe leiearch in India*. Qant (84): Sep(/ 

i k, ‘^yikeaeltoAce rf American scienoe policy 

home and afari^* AAwnn 11 <2); Apr 73: 175-90. 
'vniM P. ^lOiinittl of industrial scientists in France.** 
^jBhrfW 11 (2); Apr 73; 19WI0. 

Parf, rmb CInai. edhKatioo and leaGaicb.** IMc 


Godfcqr. “Botfwana teport; Hueprint for Afrknn 
devrign^.*^ Times Higher E^teatian Supplement (84); 

CbmiInIwi; a lasting achievement.** TZnes Wgher 

„ Sappkmept (104); 12 Oct 73; ir 

CyWBk Cl—tssiunTii final rnort Icoht hade to 19i57 and 

Osiante WilliaB K. ''Japanese private unhitrsiiy.** Mkerea 
II (3); July 73: 348-71. 

Daffas. K.S. "Intei-univenity comparison: A summary of 
reieaiGh and AMinries ociMhicled widiin the seexeMat rf the 
Committee rfVsoe-Chaooellonand Principals. A,C.U. ttggrtin 
of Cmrent IheimientationO^* Oct 73:9-11. 

FscriaMa, Aeaabd. 'XWest Germuy) Autonomy and teacher 


FccrfoMia, Aeaabd. 'XWest 


Autonomy and teacher 


IS (25): 26 Jan 73: 70,73. 

RehtoM* David Z. ''WUt the university dedioe as the center 
for scieatHIc niearch?** Dantobu 102 (2); Spring 73: 

• 101 - 10 . 

"SdoiBP poUcy: A discussion.** Somid TaHe 1 (9); 1 Apr 73: 

2 - 11 . 

Smilh* Briee UR. "New science policy in the United 
States.** ACvenw 'll v2)i Apr 73: r6?-74. 

VeakatanasM* B« "Tata institute rf fundanuntal reNatdi.** 
New Frontiers in Eduaahn 3 (I); Apt 73:83-96. 

EDUCATION.AL TECHNOLOGY 

Gane» Alan- "Sussex project aiois to bcowton cducatkmal 
techxiolagist*i role.** Tuner Hi^er Ethieatkm St^pkment 
(106): 26 Oct 73: 5. 

Hom^, Dank. "Academic prejudice stOl ohstnacts new ms- 
thf^** Times Higher Edeeation Supplement (76); 30 Mar 
73:7. 

Pa tt aaayak » D.P, "Electronic riaswoom and oontiniimg edu¬ 
cation* UairersUy News 11 (5); May 73:13-14. 

Radmrtt Jeha F. **M€thod for the integrated use rf iearniog 
resources in education.** Jourmt of Higher Edneation 
44 (4); Apr 73: 280-98. 

Shah, GJI. "CttK for educational technotofy.** University 
News U (6); June73:6,8. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCAHON 

Acharya, SJf. "Prrfcssioa educational in degree colleges.** 
Mainstream 12 (M); Aug-Sept 73:91-4. 

Caae,Alan. 'Total fechnidogy could start a Ph.D. revolution.** 
Times Higher Edoeation Sn^hmeni (^: 17 Aug 73: 8. 

Drfla, S.K. "ProUems rf technical e^atioa**. Uaivemty 
News li (4); Apr 73: 5-4. 

FleMHr,A.L, "Rrferfapiadturaluaivenitiesas anetbetive 
iosttumentof service to the people.** University Ninw 11(6); 
June 73: ^,10. , . , . . » 

ddB^ ITflkiit G. "Ihcee etas of conieeriiig education. 
Univerdty: A Prineeum Qtarwiy (55)rWmter 73: 1-7. 

''Indian Inatiiiilai of Techaology: Ideals and acti- 
vilist.** Je0isrfnAfc2(7>; 18 Mar73 : 36-38. 

Malwtfm,A.lL *TiidiaalasthiilesrfT0Gfaiiolo8y Job fitness.** 
Aeiiirf KiM 2 (7); 18 Mar 73: 34-36. 

Pal, MLR- "lUsainipe proUsma rf Agiicultuntl Uahretsities.*' 
Urdvenilty News 11 (4); Apr 73:20-1. . ^ 

PmwiI, i,P. "VoOBtiow traiaing and the uoiverMUes. 
(MwnMhr Gnarin^ 27 CO Spring 73: 22^34. 

RMdtondnn,A. “fingliieerini education.” Urdvadty Hews 
11 (7); July 73: 4-6. . . 

Soil, VJu 'Indian Institutes rf TechooloBf: SatoriowA ui 
ston&fdt.” JleaMr7hbfe2(7);l8K^3: 38-40. 

Sod, hlM. "What induBtry npeOn rf education?* New 
Frantiers in Kdmntkm 3 (1); Apr 73: 21-6. 

tMoWf IKS* *Nbw owtiook for agricultiiral education.** 
CAtiWrdry 11 (8); Aug 73; 8-9. 

IkapsiNAahsk. "A griutitin ai u ul wi fSiti B S **. lUnstnied IVeekfy 
gfinan 44 (1); Jan 73:21-3.5. 

CXJMPARAnVBBDUCATION ACXNJNfRYSrimB 

AndkSNIt* *Tiittmrflndiaaeducation.” (MversUy News 
II (»; Mff 7^ 4-7. _ 

^':&ssr%LSSTss S 4 "«s 


training the main issues.** Times Higher BweatSm 
mow (89); 29 June 73: II. 

Oanssoi, Fkedsric. “Human cost rf French* university en, 
pansioo.** Mmerva 11 (3); July 73: 372-86. 

Gkaal, M.M. 'Twentyfive years rf uaivetshy education-** 
University News 11 (SV. Mar73:11-13. 

Gnauuuud, Nod. "Advisory body aims to unify iactioas." 
Times Higher Education Supplrment (106); 26(>ct 73: 10, 

Mhnfs, WeaddI V. "Carae^ coramiarioa: To date, less th^ 
satiriyiug,** Chronicle of Hitter Eduoatbm 7 (15): 15 Jan 
73:12. 

Hirrqr, Tksmas R. “Process evduation dewgn for bidwr edo- 
cation.** Jourmdof WgherEducation 44(4); Aiw 73:309-21. 

Hawy, Mhhad M. "Metbodology in compancative eduodfon: 
An annotated Nbliogcaplty.** Compa^ve Eiieation lte~ 
view 17 (2); Jun 73: 251-44. 

Hobbs, Walter C. aai Fraads, Jsht Brace. "On the scholariy 
activity of higher educationist,*’ Jomud of Higher Educatkm 
44 (1); Jan 73: 51-60. 

doha, V.V. "Higher education in the sevwitks: Crisis and 
hops.** New Frontiers in Education 3 (1); Apr 73: 1-10. 

Klen, Gantocr. “Joint coundl smoothes patii to agreements: 
West Gtrmany'4 higher education plaoning structure.** 
Timer Education Sapplement (113); 14 Dec 73: 10. 

LabaC, Esgae. "Peidng Univeruty fiftyftve years ago: Pen- 
pedives on higbrr education in China to^.** Compeeadre 
Education Review 17 (1); Feb 73:44-57. 

Lyatea, Eraest "Uvingstoa: A odlege where studnts* optkms 
stay open.** Tunss Higher Educatkm Bippiement (112); 7 
Dec 73: 8. 

MacAicIhnr, Brian* "HesUtant steps towards an aAirattn^ai 
'rfeleate': Report oa tiis GOiifereaoB rf Cortvenn education 
muusten in Bucharest.** Times Ampler Educatkm Sgpple^ 
ment (112); 7 Dec 73:9. 

“Mijor diaa 9 » in tertiary education in Australia.** A.C.U. 
ButUetin of Current Docarnemadon (U): Dre 73:1-3. 

Mitinr, VjS. “Parsoing excdlenoe m Mdser educattou.** 
Yoiana 16 (Zt-2S); I Jan 73: 983-4. 

Mmay, Alan. "Fnnce: Rdoems still leave room' for diaoge 
at the top.** Turns Higher Eineatkm Seppkment (103); 
5 Oct. 73; 11. 

"National graduateeducatkm unit's reply to Newman iqiart.** 
ChnMfele of Higher Eha^km 7 (36); 18 June 73:7-8. 


Ohvfffele of Higher Eiireation 7 (36); 18 June 73:7-8. 
NiWe^ Rey. "Nivigating out of the harbour: Work and 
sigfiificaiice of tho Carnedc Comnussidii.’’ Times Hihhw 
Education S^ppfemenr (113); 14 Dec 73:13. 

"One degree undiw.*' Economist 246 (6754); 3 Fd> 73:16-17. 
"Reform of Japanese lUdiW' eduction (R^ort of tiie Oerfnl 
(founcil for education of Japan, 1970” MMwwi 11 (3); 
July 73: 3S7-414. 

Rleian, Dadd tad Grant, Gerald. "EvaimEiism, aalitarianiam 
and reform.” Wnerva LI (|); July 73:296-317. 

Seett, Paler. "BEC retreats bom draft directives ou dme 
eqivaleace.” Times Hlgka^ Eiieatkm Snp^ement reT); 
15 July 73: 7. . , . • 

Seett, Pelv. "Labour: The uneasy champun rf expansion.” 

Timer Hfgfar Education ^piemeni (TO); 16 Feb 73: 7. 

ShBi, Edwmd. "American private univooity.” Mmerva 
It (1); Jan 73: 6-29. ^ . . . « ^ 

Ware, Msiy. "Intenutional umvenity projects.” Wghtr 

SbtBotian 2 (3); Ai^ 73; 557-60. . _ 

W«Mr, flBHT. "Highsc edocation pUnnittg m 

Denmark.” UnhersUks Qamterfy21 CDlSpnog^' I56f 
Yesav, Roger. *'S^ag must create a sc^ oonlnet|-^ 
a caring but ordered conwnuntey (A report mtn die poOriee 
and fuoidbtt uC tiie StixUag Uftivexsity dur^ die &irt Em 
ymtirnSes Higher Edtcemsnppl^ m; 9K®vT3:6*7. 
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Indian School of Mines 
Dhanbad-826004 


S ' ' 


fnirance Examination, 1974 

Indisn Sdiool of Mines, Dhuibad — a deemed Uoivenity c^ets proframmes study leadiot ^ B^Tedi. dog* 
tees in Mtniiig Ei^gJPrtfoletim fiii8tneeriiig/B.Sc. (OoatVMSc. in A^iUed Geology, AScTM^ in Amdled Goophyaics, 
MTedL/M.Sc. In Mining Bagmeeciog/BBtroleuin Engineering and PIlD. in all diKtpItnes. 

The bstitiite now invites applicatioas for the Eniranoe Examination foradmWen to the fM year dam ef Che fhe-yMr 
idctnledgragtainme leading to the & Tech, dq g ce e in Mining Bngineoing/B. Tech, degne in ftttoleum Engbieeriag^jfe. 
(HonsVM.Sc. in AppHed Oecdogy and B.Sc7M-Sc. In Apfdied Geophysics, whicfa will be held on Friday, the lOth and Satur* 
the lldi May, 1974. The new session will Gonunenoe on Mooday, Jidy }, 1974. 

Lflody ExaadnaUon Caalna: Ahmedabad, Bangalofo^Bhcpal, Bombay,. Baroda, Calcutta, Chandigarh, Coimbaiore, 
C^uttaek, D^, Dhantiad, Digboi, Gauhati. Gudur, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Keonihor, Kodainu. Lucknow. Madras, 
Mumffiiipur, Nagpur, Patna, Raipur, Ranigani, Sahd^ Simla, Srinagar, Trivandrum, Walt air. 

A limited number of candidate s are admitted dfcccily to the third year prognmnie in Applied Geology/Applied Oeo- 
pfayria on 1S» bads oCdieirpctfonnaooe in the qualifying examinations. Ihe candidates must nnke a sf^Miate appUcatioo 
on the pfocribed form along with nMuric-aheets of sO the caaminatioos passed by them. requiiitioaing an appKcation 

form the candidate should specify that he is seeking dheet admiasiott to the third year ptogramme in Applied Geology/App- 
had Geophysics. 


Qualifications for the above proQraivtma 

1 

1. Fhr adaiWaa to the FIrit Yev of the five-year fnlegmiei yneramme: 

Pass in HiglMr Secondary (Scienoe sfieam widi Chemistry, Mathematics & Pfom or in the T\Bduiical Stream) OR 
Pto4Jaivasify or equivaleot esanunation with Hiysics, Cbem^try, MatfaemaCfCS A English OR Indian School Colificate 
Examinatian with Mafbennttks, Physks AChemistry OR 1st yetf examtoation of the 2-Year Intermedtate or F.Sc. Program¬ 
me with Phyaica, Cfaemistiy, Madnaatics and EbiJiah. 

AgensonOaoher 1,1974: 2Dyeatsfor&.Tecli.iaPetroleiBn EaguieBrinS,2I yean for others. Three yean relaxation 
for Sriteduied castn/SchediM Tribe candidates. 

2. For ttrtetaAnWon to the 3ird year programme in appiMOeolngy: 

B.SC. with Geology} Physics, CbenUmy or Mathemadcs and Higher Secoodary or equivalent examination with Physics. 
Cheoustry, Matfamnatict and Enidish. 

Age anon Ocfobir 1,1974:24 yeats^ Thnse years idamfMMi for Sciiethiled Castc/Scheduled Tribe candidates. 


BSc. whh Phyrics. bfothematics and Geotogy or Chemisicy and Hightt Secondary or oquhwlMt Examioation with 
Pfayski, Chranshy. Mathematics and EnglislL 


Age aa on Oemher 1,1974:24 years. Three yean relaxation for Scheduled OisIr^Sc h edided Trfoe e md idat e s. 
Gaiididates sqipeaiuvfbr the quadifykw exmnination, as nwatiooed above, will diQ be ehgilde to ipply but tlipy ahoiild 
I subodtdmiicoemmyevideiioBcdhaviniiiamedtheqiialifyingcxammationby Jooe 30, 1974. 

[ Amribed ^vlnttfonfonB had MenKuandum of Infixmstionoiay be obtained on payment of iU.3/- (sppIkMiao 
I fona Re. ^h |dns postegt etc. Rs. 2/-) by money order payable to the Reghtcar, Indian School of Miiiea, lXtebad-826D04. 
k Popmd orders wff set be oceqned. 


I 

I 


Aaphemioas in flmpisictibcd form oemtlete in ail fftfptrti riieuld reach the Rogiitiw, Indiao School of Mm, Ohan- 
bod'g2tS004by Mii|R3f,1974foradfl>tasiantothefifstyBarprovnumiie8iid byMv31, 1974 for dfaeci adndmloa to the 


tted year p ropsmm e ip Geology and Apfdied Oeo^qrsics. 
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All! Meets at 

Kharagpur 


A Monthly Chronicle of Higher Education 


The 49th meeting of the Association of Indian Universities 
was held at the Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur on 
February 2 and 3 under the chairmanship of Shri Kirpal Singh 
Narang, Vice-Chancellor, Punjabi University, Patiala. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Some Problems in Indian 
Educational Planning 

Twenty five yetars of NCC 

Evaluation Body's 
recommendations 

SPORTS 

Work of a Coach in USSR 
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The Association admitted to its associate membership the 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad, and the Central Institute of 
English and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad. Dr. D.P. Singh, Vice- 
Chancellor, Govind Vallabh Pant University of Agriculture & 
Technology, Pantnagar, was elected the next President of the 
Association from July 1974. 


10 


13 I 


Sir Huge \V Springer. Secretary-Gcneral, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities was the chief guest. The session v/as 
aticnded by fi^'tyeighl Vice-Chancellors and delegates from vari¬ 
ous Indian universities. His Excellency Dr. A.R. Mallic, a former 
Vice-Chancellor of Chitagong University and High Commissioner 
of B.ingla Desh in India attended the session. Representatives of 
the Ministry of Education, Planning Commission, University 
Gr.uits Commission were also present and participated in the 
\ urioui group discussions. 
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Sir Hugh W.Springcr in hh inaugural address referred to 
various prohlcMiT* that have ari'^.m due to the sudden expansion 
of iMiivcrNity education after the world war. He said that 
student organisations at times led by politicians, have demanded 
greater participation in the governance of the universities, and 
in many cases have been granted also. The traditional notion 
of the university as being in/ocu 7 >flrc/i//v to the student, which 
survived until 1950, has had to be abandoned almost everywhere. 

He also referred to the unprecedented explosion of scientific 
technology which vvas triggered by the war and had altered 
human life so drastically and so rapidly that most of us are 
unaw'arc of the extent of the change that have taken place. 
Changes in the techniques of industrial production in manufac¬ 
ture and in agriculture, have been little short of catastrophic; 
and medical science.s has created for us a time bomb, by remo¬ 
ving so many of the causes of early death. So much of this has 
happened so fast that our ability to m mage our world has not 
caught up with the pace of our innovations. The youth have 
lost faith in the ability of their leadens to manage affairs. They 
think that they can do better themselves. 


Opinions c.\prc\sed in the ariichs and 
reviews are individual and do not 
necesuirily nflect the policies of 
the Board. 


Editor : AN.IN1 KUMAR 


Because we have believed in the equal value of every human 
1 being in the sight of God we have often, tdiRl|Jlp translate this 
I belief into an egalitarian social p'lilosophy, provide more 
1 equal opportunities for all we have rapidly flooded our imlvor- 
I sities With students, many of whom have no taste for the regime 
j of the university and would be h?q)picr clsevx-hcre, and for whom 
j at the end of their university course society can provide no job 
j commensurate with the expectations they have learnt to asso- 
j ciaic with a university qualification. 

I And in the tortured state of our inter-connected and inter- 
I dependent world, made one by the miracles of communication 




and transportation that we have wrought, he added, 
every discomfort is instantly communicated from one 
place to every other. 

So our students organise themselves into national 
and international associations and attempt to subvert 
the essential purposes of the university. Some even 
become professional student politicians and use their 
associations as the instruments of international ideo¬ 
logic^ political parties. 

Universities have a difficult time ahead and each 
has its own set of problems. Fortunately more people 
arc willing to agree today than five years ago that 
universities have expanded too fast and that the 
American ideal of mass higher educaton is question¬ 
able as a policy, and is in any case beyond the means 
of most o»her countries. 

This factor of cost will probably be the aucial one 
in forcing upon the governments a reappraisal of 
their policies and in giving the universities the oppor¬ 
tunity once more to place quality before quantity 
and to re-assert their belief in truth and excellence as 
the ideal of the student, whether scholar or scientist. 


Sir Hugh Springer furher said that the post-wm 
denigration of elites, though having its origin in the 
good impulse to oppose the entrenchment of undese¬ 
rved privilege, has become a dangerous flirtation with 
barbarism, and that it will come to be expelled from 
the University world to begin with as teing incom¬ 
patible with the university's essential purpose. 

The universities in the modern world are every¬ 
where either totally or in large measures dependent 
on governments for their resources. The consequence 
of this dependence is that they owe a greater duty 
than they otherwise would to serve their country’s 
needs and purposes. The universities would do better 
if they remain true to their responsibility as univer¬ 
sities to seek the truth and fearlessly proclaim it. 

These sentiments and beliefs apply of course to all 
universities everywhere. But wc in the Commonwealth 
have a community of beliefs and standards and shared 
experience, which niakc^ communications among us 
easy and which gives us the opportunity to show to 
the rest of the world an example of effective co-ope¬ 
ration between free and mdcpcndeni countries. 


List of Ph.D./D. Litb Theses 


Research in economics o/cfitication constitutes an important area in the Research Celt recently set up hy the 
Association of Indian Universities. From now onward^ there wilt be rei^tdar hifthlight.s vf rescurih \jidics, ///<*- 
rature and information on economic^ of hifthcr education. In the first instance, a list of PJi.P. U. Liu theses ac¬ 
cepted by Indian universities compiledfrom the record.s of the 4 \ soeiation by the Research Cell / v I'ncti hc/iM : 


S. Name of the Scholar 
No. 

1. Azad.J.L. 

2. B’littacharya, Apurba Kjishna 

3. Chaudhri, Dharani Pal 

4. Jagdish Narain Singh 

5. Misra, Atmanand 

6. Mathur, P.N. 

7. Nalla Gound, A.M, 

8. Panchamukhi, Parthasarathi R. 

9. Pandit, Hirday Nath 

10. Shah, Kishor Ramanlal 

11. Sinha, Ramashish 


Title of thesis 


A critical study of financing higher educa¬ 
tion in India in the post-indcpcndcrcc 
period. 

Educational pattern i.nd emplovmcnl sin c- 
ture of Madhya Pradesh. (Ph.D.) 

Education and agricultural produciivitv in 
India. (Ph.D.). 

Workers’education and industrial product i- 
vity in India. (Ph.D.) 

Educational finance in India. (D.Litt.) 

Manpower statistics in supply and demand 
for critical human skills in India's deve¬ 
loping economy. 

Education and economic development : A 
study in human capital development in 
India, 1950-51 to 1960-61. (Ph.D.). 

The measurement of the eflfects of public ex¬ 
penditure with special reference to edu¬ 
cation and health expenditure. (Ph.D.). 

Effectiveness and financing of investment 
in Indian education 1950-51 to 1965-66. 
(Ph.D.). 

Outlay on education and its financing in 
India 1950-51 to 1960-61. (Ph.D.). 

Economic planning and educational de¬ 
velopment of Bihar. (Ph. D.). 


University 

Year 

of 

award 

Univcr'-iiv t f 
Delhi 

1972 

Univci*‘i{v oj‘ 
Sraipar 

1965 

Univcisitv of 
Delhi 

1969 

Agra 

Univcrsiiy 

1968 

University of 
Saugaf 

1958 

University of 
Delhi 

1970 

Kurukshetra 

University 

1966 

University of 
Bombay 

1968 

University of 
Delhi 

1973 

M.S. Univ. 
of Baroda 

1969 

Bihar 

University 

1968 
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seen tliat tiie approach is basically a combination of 
demand for places and manpower requirements. 

The essential basis of the manpower requiiement 
approach was that there is a certain pattern of educa> 
tion needed for a given occupation and educational 
planning will have to be directed for providing this 
kind of educational profile. But increasing evi¬ 
dence is mounting to show that there is no rigid 
relationship between education and occupation and 
the initial assumption of a fixed co-efficient was 
wrong. Evidently jobs could be done by persons 
with varying levels of educational qualifications. There 
is a large area of substitutability between persons 
with less or more education. But surely there must 
be a minimum level of education for performing a 
given job and in a country like India where demand 
for education is mounting particularly at higher 
levels, the question has to be one of finding out what 
difference will it make for productivity if a person has 
higher level of education rather than trying to find 
out the number of persons needed with a certain 
level of education for doing a job. 


HUMAN CAPITAL FORMATION 


Five-Year Plans in India treat education as 
* one of the major sectors of social and economic 
activity and hence planning of education takes place 
at the level of Planning Commission as part of the 
overall planning for economic development. Educa¬ 
tion is a State subject but certain programmes for 
educational development are initiated or sponsored 
by the Ministry of Education at the Centre and 
therefore talks take place among the States, Central 
and Planning Commission representatives and this 
is how the tive-ycar Plans arc finalised. Shorn 
of the details the above represents the procedure for 
planning of education in India at present. 

Besides being part of an overall plan for economic 
development an cfTort is also being made to integrate 
educational planning with economic planning by 
selling up targets of enrolment, particularly for 
certain highly specialised types of manpower, the 
manpower needed for Indian Economic growth. 

APPROACH TO PLANNING 

T^cts for enrolments in such professional courses 
are laid down on the basis of manpower requirements 
for economic growth. However, entry into the higher 
levels of education is on the basis of an open door 
policy because it is believed that only by such a policy 
equality of opportunity can be ensured. But 
has such an open door policy resulted in equality of 
opportunity? Who bears the cost of education and 
to whom accrue the benefits of education ? This 
can be answered only by research. But it may be 

The author is working as Economist at National Staff 
CotWge for ^iicatioaal Planners and Administratoni, 
New Delhi. 


This takes us to a third approach to educational 
planning based on the idea that education is invest¬ 
ment in human resources and in order to justify a 
given level of investment in education the returns from 
investment in education must be at least equal to the 
return from investment in other sectors of economic 
activity. 

Returns are the higher earnings that accrue to 
more educated persons as a result of their initial in¬ 
vestment in education. They can be calculated by 
taking into account the lifetime earnings of an indivi¬ 
dual and measuring it as a return from the cost of 
education that has been incurred or by finding the 
present value of the earning stream and taking into 
account the cost stream and finding out the rate of 
interest which will equal the cost and benefit stream. 
This is called the internal rate of return. Whatever 
be the method adopted, this refers only to the private 
returns from investment in education. 

SOCIAL RETURNS 

When it comes to the question of measuring the 
social returns from investment in education, we have 
to admit that such returns can accrue from investment 
in education as well as from other kinds of investment 
on a human like health and nutrition. These are im¬ 
portant considerations especially when the contribu¬ 
tion of education to economic growth through im¬ 
provement in the quality of human resources is 
asses.sed. 

It may thus be seen that there are difTiculties in 
identifying and measuring the benefits arising from 
investment in education. Indeed the cost of educa¬ 
tion has to be calculated in the economic sense of 
the tenn taking into account the fact that all <^ts 
are oj^rtuoity costs. Thus when the student is at 



school or college, he also foregoes a certain in- 
conte which he coukl have earned and this has to be 
added to all the other items of cost. 

Further the earnings that accrue to an individual 
may be the result of a combination of factors like 
ability, parentage, the habits of employees rather 
than education etc. Indeed these are not insurmoun¬ 
table problems in research and they have been sepa¬ 
rately identified for example in a study lor Ken>a. 

We have mentioned the foregoing unrcsolvcd 
issues inherent in the human capital formation ap¬ 
proach not to disparage its usefulness but to draw 
attention of the researchers in the field of Indian 
human resources development. 

From the point of view of cfi'tcient educational 
planning, we would note the following important 
contrasts between nianpow’er requirements and hu¬ 
man resource investment approach; 

tl) While the manpower requirement approach 
would only call for a look at the flaur of pupils from 
one grade to the other, the human in\estment ap¬ 
proach builds up into his models anlicipated wage dilT- 
ercnces as determinants of bchaMour regarding the 
entry into higher education. Persons choose to 
for higher education only because at the existing KweU 
of wages, returns will be adequate to take care of the 
cost. The individual takes into account the cost and 
ben^t arising out of a gi\en level of education. Thus 
while the human investment approach recognises the 
cost side of education and the l^ncfu in the form of 
wages, manpower approach does not take into ac¬ 
count both these. It should be recognised that it is 
possible within limits to var\ the cost of education 
and wages in a mixed econom> like India's. 

Secondly the human investment approach re¬ 
cognises that such investment can take place either 
within the educational system or outside in the form 
of on-the-job training which manpower planning app¬ 
roach takes it for granted that the educational system 
is the only source of skills needed for development, 

Lastly human inveslment approach looks at 
the factors that determine the supply of skills and their 
utilisation within the framework of an economic 
analysis which the manpower approach docs not. 
In fact it has to be pointed out that manpower app¬ 
roach does not try to envisage the demand for man¬ 
power in the economic sense of the term while the 
human capital investment approach tries to look at 
the determinants of the demand for skills m the econo¬ 
mic sense of the term and thereby is more in keeping 
with the context of planning for economic growth. 

INTERNAL ECONOMICS 

So far we have been concerned with what might 
be called the external linkage of the educational plan¬ 
ning with overall economic planning. Equally impor¬ 
tant is tilie internal economics of educational plan¬ 
ning i.e. the aspects relating to the consumption of re¬ 
sources whhin the educational sector itself. The ques¬ 


tion ot the efificioncy with which resources arc con¬ 
sumed within the educational sector is as important 
us its linkage with overall planning. Therefore, we 
shall suggest some procedures which will improve the 
efficiency in the utilisation of resources in the educa¬ 
tional sector. 

TARGETS OF ENROLMENT 

At present the practice of setting up targets of 
enrolment for one level of education as a whole 
is resulting in a great deal of diniculiics. In parti¬ 
cular it is noticed that while the so-called enrolment 
ratio of the relevant age group increases the number of 
those belonging to that age group who arc out of the 
system also gi»cs up. Thus for example while the en¬ 
rolment ratio of the age group 6-11 goes up, those 
who belong to 6-iI left out of the svsieni also goes 
up. This IS because ofihc large numbec of child¬ 
ren belonging ti» below 6 and above II age in the 
cycle. 

It IS also neccssarv lo identify the children pro¬ 
ceeding from one grade tvi the other on ihe basis of 
tlieir social and economu. oiigin it i> essential tu 
lake care of the egalitarian aspect ot educalional de¬ 
velopment. A second aspect is that the nethi'ds of 
projection of enrolment based on intake m grade I 
will have 10 be ditfereni from distiici to district. In 
these districts where enroimcnl is aboui to reach HK)”,., 
It is enough to take into account the r.itc of growth of 
population in the age group 6-11. The present me¬ 
thod of projecting intake loi enrolment) on an aggie- 
gate basi'> has to be changed in favour of recognition 
of low intake in rural areas ami the consequent need 
for a big drive for increasing cnrohncni. 

The determination to vvicationalisc secondary 
education has been given expression to by several 
commissions before, but the problem seems lo be 
evading a solution. One possible way out is m make 
a cost benefit study of vocational stream and find out 
the benefits arising from v<x'ationaiisation which can 
be taken as a guideline for voCiitionahsation, An¬ 
other approach is to idcntifiy the avenues for employ¬ 
ment (hat are newly emerging and vocationahsc taking 
into account these avenues. 

-SELECTIVE ADMISSIONS 

It is difficull to regulate entry into higher education 
unless we know enough about the motivations of stu¬ 
dents who take to it. Clearly it is profitable for them 
to do so and hence they aspire to enter into higher edu¬ 
cation though there may be a period of waiting involv¬ 
ed. Vocational guidance and councilling and im¬ 
proved information about the labour market pros¬ 
pectus will have some ciTcct in regulating entry into 
higher education. 

At the second and third level of education there is 
need for improving efiiciency in education by going 
in for a new kind of budgeting which will involve 
planning as well as programming. 
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25 Years of National Cadet Corps 


I 

P. M. addresses 
N.C.C. Cadets 

“11 JS the rcNponMbilitv of the trained and 
educated youth to sjafeguiird the country's free* 
di/in and light against the enemv within and 
outsid- 3 '\ said die Prime Minister. Mrs. Indira 
(iandhi while addresMng NCC cadets^ from 
ail over the countr> on the occasion of the 
25ih anniversary of NCC in Delhi recently* 
Freedom rectuired constant vigil and alertness 
by u nation and one cannot afford to be cenn* 
placcnt about it, she said and added, one has to 
safeguard it and make sacriflees for it. It is 
the responsibility of the youth, particularly to 
safeguard this hard won Independence. 

Earlier Mrs, Gandhi distributed prizes to 
best cadets from different States, llie best 
directorate banner was awarded to Tamil Nadu 
which won the maximum number trophies. 

On her arrival, the Prime Minister inspected 
a guard of honour presented by the three wings 
of the NCC—Army, Navy and Air Force. She 
also watched a mass FF disfirfay i»cscnted by 
over 1,300 school children of Delhi bdonging 
to NCC's Junior Division. Cadets of the Air 
Wing gave flying display of aero modelling and 
Naval cadets presented a mock sea-battle. 


MAJOR GEN. B. M. BHATTACHARJEA 


Established under an Act of Parliament 
^ and started in a small way in 1948 with an 
initial strength of about 38.305 cadets, today its 
strength has risen to 13 lakhs. Spread all over 
India there is' hardly a town or a village with a 
school or a college without the NCC. The NCC got 
an inlcr-Servioc outkx)k in 1950 when an Air 
Wing was added to it, followed by the Naval 
Wing in 1952. 

In 1949, the girls were brought in and by 
1260, the demaud for NCC units increased so much 
that It became diflicult to meet the ^uire- 
ments. This lead to a new form of training the 
students—by way of NCC Rifles. 

NCCR units weie merged with NCC units in 
1964 as they were found redundant when the 
compulst>r>' NCC Training Programme was intro¬ 
duced in 1963 following the Chinese aggression. 
But NCC training was again made voluntary in 
1968 when the National Service Corps and th© 
National Sports Organization—^two youth schemes 
under the Ministry* of Education—came into 
existence. 

Not only the college students, but the young 
boys and girls in schools are also enrolled for the 
Junior Division. Here, they learn the basic require¬ 
ments of upright bearing and are introduce to 
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a disciplined corporate living. The integrated 
programme is continued at the avllege stage 
wher? boys and girls are cnavllcd in different wings 
of ihc NCC in the Senior Division. 

In i's Silver Jubilee year the NCC IS striving 
hard once again fo establish itself as an indispens¬ 
able youth organization and to provide an effec¬ 
tive helping hand to educationists in training the 
country's youth—leaders of tomorrow. 

NCC is neither a second line of defence nor 
a para-miiitar> force. It is in fact a youth move¬ 
ment based on schools and colleges. 

Character-building and devdopment of leader- 
.ship in an individual is a continuous process. It 
begins from the childhood. By the time a child 
comes out of school, he has imbibed certain traits 
and characteristics which influence the subsequent 
shaping of his character. However, it is at the col¬ 
lege stage that his per.«^ality lakes a positive 
shape. This is the time when a sound, integrated 
educational programme can help him overcome his 
inhibitions, fears and diffidence. 

The NatitMial Cadet Corps scheme is inter¬ 
woven with the nation's educational pre^ramme. 
Through its multifarious activities, right from 
drill and squad training to Advanced Leadership 
Course, it strives to inculcate among the cadets 
qualities of leadership, citizenship and discipline. 

At the first stage, basic training to the cadets 
is mparted on the rilte as is applicable to drill, 
w'eapon training and ffeid-craft. llirough this form 
of training, the cadet> develop coordination of 
mind and body. Slowly and gradually, they learn 
to march in step and become responsible to the 
word of ccHninand. 

At the second stage training is more advanced. 
JFor the Army wing c^ets, there is weapon train¬ 
ing and field-craft. The Naval wing cadets learn 
brat-pulling and sailing and the Air wing cadets, 
go up in gliders and obtain practical training in 


powered flying. This enables ihcin to get a stu¬ 
dent's pilot licence. The girl cadets get specialised 
training in signalling and first-aid. 

The Junior Division cadets attend 150 periods, 
each of 40 minutes, in a year. Senior Division K»\s 
attend 120 pcritxls in a year. Besides. .Senior and 
Junior Divisiim cadets attend annual (ruining 
camps of 12 days and 10 da\> duratlm respective¬ 
ly. Tlie prescribed training sxllahus of cadets 
includes subjects like militarv historv. niiiiiury 
geography and defence service organisations. 

Lectures on military^ history cover evolution 
of warfare and brirf discussion on development 
of the Indian .Armv whereas those on militarv 
geography discuss fri^ndlv and belligerent neigh¬ 
bours. our resources, war piucntialities, communi¬ 
cations, frontiers and their influence on defence. 

Ever)' year centrally organised camps are 
attended by a large number i>f cadets fri>m all the 
States. The aim <4 ihes^ camps is to achieve 
regional and social integration besides inculcating in 
them a .spirit of aJvc-itiire. ctuiiradeship, sporls- 
maaship and the ideal of service, (amps are 
arranged in such a way tliLt they are held in a 
place close to a regular Army unit a change frimi 
normal enviionmcnt. 

NCC officers and cadets now get an opportu¬ 
nity of attachment with Regular Armv units Ktr 21 
days, both in I'leace stations and in forward arca.s. 
This makes them familiar with the life and train¬ 
ing of the Jawans. This facility was availed 
of by 977 NCC officers and 5.256 cadets in 1973. 

Para-training and para-jumps were thrown 
open to the NCC cadets for the first time in 1972. 
It meant more sophisticated training which hither¬ 
to was confined only to the selected volunteers of 
the army. 

The para-jumping seems to have caught the 
imagination of the students and the results achieved 
have been good and encouraging. N(X plans to 
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increase the quota in 1974 to 140 as also extend 
the factlity to girls. Cadets who exhibit keen leader¬ 
ship qualities and phypeal fitness are accorded 
facilities to attend l^ic and advanced courses at 
the mountaineering institutes at Darjeeling. Uttar- 
Kashi and Manali. These courses are very popular. 
NCCs Naval Wing now provides an opportunity 
for attachment lo the Shi^Training EstaUislunent 
of the Indian Navy. This facility is available to 
selected cadets for a period of four weeks and 
helps them to acquaint themselves with the life 
in the Navy, An annual boat-pulling r^tta on all- 
India basis known as TNS NAU SAINIK' is also 
organised during a 14-day camp. Such camps 
are normally held at a sea port. 

Besides the training in Air Force subjects, the 
Air Wing of the NCT provides varied and highly 
interesting experience in gliding, dying and aero- 
m<xlelling. Twenty NCC ofticers and 200 cadets 
of the ^nior Division are attached annually to 
Flying and Technical Air Force establishments for 
a period of four weeks. This enables them to gain 
first-hand knowledge of day-to-day activities of 
the Indian Air Force. An all-India Vayu Sainik 
Camp Is h'Jd cvcpv year at an Air Force Station 
wlicrc 10 cad-as from each of the 57 Squadrons 
attend. The bcNt two cadets are sent every year to 
Singapore to attend the Annual Training Camp 
of the National Cadet Corps (Air), Singapore. 

The Air Wing of the NCC participated in the 
First National Gliding Championship, obtaining 
ftmrth position. It alsc? participated in the National 
Aero-nuxlclling Rallies and Competition, winning 
a number of prizes. 

'f liough vacancic^ in the three services are 
earmarked cverv year for NCC trained cadets, the 
Ne'e training is beneficial for wider employment 
as well. Dr. S. K. Sinha, a Bihar Government offi¬ 
cer in 1%6 carried out a research, the central theme 
of \shich was “Evaluation of NCG training in the 
development of leadership qualities among students'". 
According lo his conclusions the NCC cadets were 
Hjettcr organisers, more dependable, more indus- 
Ittoiis, showed better interest and had greater self- 
confidcncc than those who had not undergone NCC 


public Day Camp. We also need the cooperation 
of the press for this. 

NCC*s Girls Division is showing commendable 
enthusiasm. Girt cadets get training in Signals. 
Map-reatfing, First Aid, Home-Nursing. Sanitation 
and Hygiene, Weapon Training, Civil Defence 
and Drill. In addition, four All-India Summer 
Training Camps, two Advanced Leadership Camps 
and Mountaineering Courses are conduct^ every 
year to provide opportunity to cadets from all over 
the country to live together. The training aims at 
providing opportunity lo girl cadets to learn team¬ 
work and develop initiative, resourcefulness leader¬ 
ship and self-reliance. NCC Lady Officers are also 
being employed on whde-time basis as Officers 
Commanding and Administrative Officers in lieu of 
Regular Army Personnel. Similarly Girl Cadet 
Instructors are employed on wholetime basis in 
lieu of JCOs and NCOs. Induction of these two cate- 

13 Lakh NCC Cadets 

THERE ARE three organisations functioning in 
educaiional insiitul'ons—National Service Scheme 
and the National Sports Organisation (under the 
Ministry of Education) and National Cadet Corps 
(under the Defence Ministry). N.C.C. was establish¬ 
ed in 1948 and following the cemfrontation with 
China in 1%2, it was made compulsory in 1963 
with the blessings of our the then Prime Minister, 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. More than 20 lakh khaki 
uniform sets were made. 

During its 25 \ears of glorious existence its 
cadet strength now is about 13 lakhs as compared 
to 30,(X)0 cadets in 1948. The expenditure on N.C.C. 
falls into three spheres—Central, Slate and joint. 
At pr:^<tent its expanded activities involve an esti¬ 
mated expenditure of Rs. 24 crores annually. 

About 80 i^er cent of officer cadre of the NCC 
comprises teachers. These teachers were given 
permanent commissions in the NCC in 1963-64 
when it WU') made compulsory and a battalion was 
created in almost every college. 


training. 

It is iinforUinalc that the NCC trained young 
men and women arc not at present given prrfaen- 
lial treatment as tiiey should at the time of recruit¬ 
ment for service careers in the public and private 
sectors. 1 hcsc b>vs and girU are trained, disciplin¬ 
ed citizens and 1 have no doubt in my mind that 
they will always prove to be belter than others in 
all walks of life. Wc need cix>pcration from emp¬ 
loyers so that NCC becomes an attractive prop<isi- 
tion in educational institutions. 

Wc have lo familiarise the potential employer 
about NCC and what NCC does for the all-round 
development of the youth is something which is 
to be put across to the potential employer. We 
have made a start this year by inviting a large 
number of them to come and see the finals of 
various tiompetitions on 19 January at the Rc- 


gories of personnel has considerably improved the 
functioning of NCC Girls Division. 

The NCC was assigned the task of contacting 
the next of kin of the Service personnel killed, 
wounded, or missing during the 1971 war. Officers 
and cadets of the NCC for the past few months 
visited widows and dependants of war victims all 
over the country. Their main task was lo 
give full details of entitlements, benefits and con¬ 
cessions admissible to the families, under Central 
and Slate Government Schemes and to help them 
secure these cx|vditiousiy. Equally important is 
secure these cxpedilioiivly. 

NCC cadets rendered valuable service Iasi year 
when the country faced drought conditions in many 
areas and during the floods requiring rdief mca- 
Mircs on a vast scale in Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh—the worst affected States. 
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School and college teachers association with 
NCC has extended the relationship between the 
teacher and the taught to the parade ground as 
well. Of the total ofTicers in the NCX? 80 per cent 
are drawn from the teaching cadre. The remain' 
ing 20 per cent comprises 15 per cent tegular ser¬ 
vice oncers and the rest rclcas^ after short service 
commission, territorial army and enicr.^nc\’ com¬ 
missioned ofheers and also retired service (.>(ficers. 

In 1%7 came into exi^lcnce the NCC Officers’ 
Training Sch(H)l at Kampiec folUwod by the 
inauguration of the NCC Academy at Purandhar 
in W61 and the NCC College for Women at 
Gwalior in 1*^65, NCC Officers for the Naval and 
Air Force Wings of the NCC are traineil bv the 
Indian Nav> and Indian Air Force at their Train¬ 
ing Establishments. 

NCC has quality rcquucnicnt.^ for the Perma¬ 
nent Instructional Staif PIS It has 4.577 Junior 
Commissioned Officers and Ui,.'36 Ntm-Cominis- 
sioned Officers. Tht>se who are obviously unsuit¬ 
able are liable to be re. tuned to their parent units. 
Here, I might mention that our nieih4)ds of leach¬ 
ing must be re-oriented to suit the requirements 
of student as opposed to the service recrui’s. 

The .strategy of the NCC to achieve its targets 
isi (i) to recreate a fcvoiirabic image of the NCC: 
(ii) U> make NCC a f:i'*hion ami>ng students; tiii) 
to make its training interesting. 

NCC has to build up an espirit de corps among 
its numerous categories* of over 15.2*J! oHiccrs 
and instil in them a soirit of involvement in the 
Corp3, also msure that acts of indiscipline is not 
tolerated because we thereby forfeit the right to 
inculcate discipline in our cadets. 

The task of the NCC i^ to iniiixluce tho 
youth of our country to the Sn^ices- b>' giving them 
elementary military training and help in the deve¬ 
lopment of their leadership quail’ies including 
sense of discipline. 
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Eyaluation Body’s Recommendations 


The following are the findings and recom- 
m^atioDs of the NCC Evaluation CommiUcc, 
whi(^'submitted its report to Union Deforce 
Minister Jagjivan Ram on January 22 last. 
Dr. G, S. Mahajani. Vice-Chancdic^. P^xma 
University headed the Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee was asked to evaluate (he working of 
the NCC programme since its inception and 
to recommend measures nocessary for changes 
in its aims and objectives, organisation and 
training. 

THE COMMITTEE feels that NCC conti¬ 


nues In be a live and active force fulffiling 
the a^^'pirations of youth to a ctnisiderable ex¬ 
tent. 

The CVimmittee recommends that the aims of 
the NCC be recast as under in view of the 
changed situation of India vis-a-vis our nei^- 
bourinc countries and world situation in 
general: 

(1) Development of leadership, character* 
comradeship, spirit of sportsmanship 
and the idea of service. 

( 2 ) lb create a force of disdi^ined and 


tnihwd manpower which in a National 
Em^j^cy could be of assistance in 
the defence of the country. 

(3) To provide training for students with 
a view to developing in them oflice- 
like qualities thus enabling them to 
obtain commission in the Armed 
Forces. 

The Committee also considered the other 
two Organisations^NSS and NSO. It is of the 
view that ^e throe Organisations i.e. NCC 
NSS and NSO must be run separately and be 
not mixed up under one authority. 

It is hoped, however, that the NCC will 
lender, wlienever approached by NSS and NSO, 
advice and the benefit of their experience, but 
ii cannot be expected lo divert its attention 
frcmi its own duty of maintaining the NCC at 
a high level of t^iciency. 

The Committee felt that the academic 
instructions could be comp^€s^ed within five 
days a week in llic educational institutions and 
this view is alrcadv gaining popularity in the 
educational circles and the genera) public. The 
sixth day of the week could be utilised for im¬ 
parting NCf' training "I’his da\ will fac called 
“Field Day" and ii can ho tWttl on different 
days of the week in different educational institu¬ 
tions. This “Field Day" can commence with 
patrknic training for an hour followed by 
separate training for NCC NSS NSO. 

'I'he Recommendations about improve¬ 
ments to be effected in the NCC organisation 
to increase its efficiency are as under: | 

tU Enrolment should be made voluntary 
and also selective. ' 

(2) Slrengih of NCC Cadets: ' 

(a) Senior Division—Reduction from the 
oresent level of six lakhs to four 
lakhs nr even less on a gradual 
basis; 

(bl Junior Division—be maintained 
at its present level of 7.95.000. 

fc) (iirls Division—Junior Wing to 
be increased from 67,000 to 
100,000 and Senior Wing from 
61.000 to 75.000. 

<3) Good quality equipment in current 
use with Services must be provided lo 
the NCC Units. 7.6 (SLR) should be 
introduced as early as possible. 

t4) Introduction of air rifles at places 
where the range facilities are not 
available as reemnmended to enable 
cadets to improve their weapon firing 
capaHUties. 

(5) Heads of Institutions (Principals and 
Headmasters) should associate them¬ 
selves closely with the NCC activities. ‘ 


(6) To create incentive among the cadets, 
following suggestions are made: 

(i) Attendance at any activity connect¬ 

ed with the NCC should count to¬ 
wards the academic attendance 
as required hy rules; 

(ii) Universitich having Military Studies 

D^artmeiu. should offer militafy 
science as an elective subject open 
to NCC cadets; 

(iii) Vice-Chancellor., be requested to 
consider if N<X ‘B’ Certificate could 
be included m the list of subsidiary 
elective subjects in the curriculum. 
Syllabus for ‘B’ Certificate be revis¬ 
ed suitably; 

fiv) Government should consider issuing 
a directive lo the effect, that other 
things being equal. NCC Certifi¬ 
cate holders should be given prrfcr- 
ence in employment in Government 
service as well as public sector 
undertakings. We expect that pri¬ 
vate seaor undertakings, also 
would give due weightage to 
NCC qualifications in view of the 
leadership qualities which they 
acquire through NCC training; 

(vl We hope that other things being 
equal preference will be given to 
NCC Cadets completing training 
successfully for admission lo post¬ 
graduate and professional studies. 

f 1 \ E.<>lablishment—' Officers 

(i) Only carefully sdected Regular Offi¬ 
cers should be posted to N(X; 

oi) Whole-time NCC Officers are to be 
gradually replaced by Regular Offi¬ 
cers. 

(tii) Part-time NCC Officers constitute 
the backbone of the NCC. Bdiig 
academic m«i. they have consider¬ 
able influence on the students. 
Therefore, suitable lecturers, that is 
regular lecturers of three years 
standing, should be selected for grant 
of NOC Commission on a part- 
time basis. They should be given 
intensive training before commis¬ 
sioning. 

(?) Direct entry facility to Junior Divi- 
luon N(X Cadets into National 
Defence Academy. 

(9) Institution of long service medals 
ribbons for 5,10 and 15 year of ser¬ 
vice rendered in NCC for NCC Com¬ 
missioned Officers and NCC Cadet 
Instructors (Sergeant Major Instrue- 
torsSUnder Offic^ Instructors). 
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(10) It is desirable that State Govemments 
should ddqsate powers of head of 
department (both financial and ad' 
ministrative) to the N<7C Direclors. 

A few States have already deleimted 
such powers to them. 

(11) NCXT Directors should be of the rank 
of Brigadier or equivalent except in 
small States where he may bs of fSe 
substantive rank of Colonel 

(12) Group Headquarters is omsidered an 
essential link for command, control 
and Ci'ordinution activities of the NCC : 
Units. They must be provided with j 
suitabl: light tran'^pon for making 
them ttfcclive, 

(13) NCC Battalions should comprise 3 to 
c Conipanie> and the number of 
Junior Tnwps Attached lo it should 
not exceed 12. Though it is desirable 
'o form Junior Division Battalions, 
the same is not recommended in view 
of the present financial difficulties. 

(14) Com pan\ strength should bo reduced ! 

from 2(W to and should comprise | 
three platoons not exceeding 55 each. \ 
Compdm should have a Compans ; 

Commander and one Companv Ofli- i 

cer (biUh par:-lime SD NCC Olliccrs) 

(15) Junior Troops strength should he re¬ 
duced from ](X) to bO and command¬ 
ed bv Troop Commander (Part- 
time JD NCC Officer). 

(16) powers of punishment over Part-time 

NCC Cifiiccrs—It is desirable that 
NCC Directors are entrusted with (h)- 
wcTs lo award "displetisure* or ^severe 
displeasure* to pari-time NCC Ofiiccrs 
with a provision of an appeal to the 
Vic6-Chancelk>rs 

(17) Units having p(x>r attendance shtiuld 

be disbanded. 

(18) Refreshment allowance of 30 paise per 
hour per cadet for both Senior and 
Junior Divisions at present prices as 
against the present rate of 20 paise 
p 2 r hour per cadtt is recommended. 

(19) Washing and polishing allowance is re- | 
commended at R.s. 2 per month per 
cadet for the training period both for 
SD NCC and JD NCC Cadets as against 
present rate of Re. 1 per month per 
cadet 

(20) Honorarium for part-time NCC Ofii- 
cers to be payable throughout the year 
at the foltowing scales in place of 
the flat rate of Rs. 75 per month per 


SD NCC Officer and Rs. 50 per 
month as JD NCC Oflkmi—SD Offi¬ 
cers 2Lt. Rs. 75: Lt, Rs. 80; Capt. 
Rs. 90; Major Rs. 100: JD Officer 1st 
Officer Rs. 50: 2nd Officer Rs. 55: 
3rd Officer Rs. f>5; Chief Officer 
Rs. 75. 

(21) JD NCC OlUcers are not happy with 
their present designations. Govern¬ 
ment may examine changing the de¬ 
signations suitably. 

(22) Pay and Allowances—Sergeant Major 
Instructor Under Officer Instructors"* 
Their emoluments should be unprov¬ 
ed. Their prospects to be further 
improved by ^eleclion and appoint¬ 
ment of SD NC'C Oflicers fonn among 
them. 

(23) Service conditions of permanent in.s- 
truciional staff serving with the NCC 
should be improved bv priwiding for 
living accommodation wmpatible 
with Uicir status and scniorilv in ser¬ 
vice to help them function cllici- 
enilv. 

(24) Training-* NCt* Cadet> 

(a) Training pri>grammc should be 

made more inlensiv-; and realistic 

(b) Training be restricted to two years 
in JD and twi» year> in SD. provi¬ 
sion being nude for third year 
iraininc in SD NCC onlv for those 
c>ptinu t*> lake up armed forces as 
u career, to enable them to pas.s 
*C’' Certiltcate examination. 

(c) Camp training should be made an 

annua) fetilure. In the training 
camps, NCC* Cadets sliould be 
given some training in relief work 
so that the\ may be able to render 
service during natural calamities 
like flotxls, fire and famine. 

(d) Para jum|>ing shinild also be thrown 
open to girl cadets. 

(e) Service altachcnient of girl cadets 
to \rmed Forces Hospitals should 
bz considered. 

(D Girl.s Division Training Syllabus 
should also include physical exer¬ 
cises. self-defence, unarmed combat, 
nursing and child welfare. 

(g) Camp allowances should be raised 
so that boys and girls can be given 
adequate and nourishing food. 
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Work of a Coach 
in USSR 

NINA SHKOLNIKOVA 


T he Sportsr.ian enjoys the highest moincni of joy 
and iriumr^ on the victory stand. Behind this, 
however, stretches a long road of training, and 
perhaps of failures and disappointments, a road ira 
versed jointly by the sportsman and his coach. 

The work of a coach is highly valued in the USSR 
for this IS noi merely the work of a sports specialist 
but also that of itn educationist who has a direct 
influence on the moulding of the young man's charac¬ 
ter, his comprehension of his role and place in life 
This noble and difficult profession demands of the 
trainer full devotion and inspiration. That is why 
when a sportsman emerges vlClo^ou^ at a USSR 
championship, diplomas are presented both to him 
and hi', wach. The names of the leading Soviet 
trainers are known throughout the country. News- 
paper> frequently carry stones about them, the title 
of Honoured Trainer of a republic or of the USSR 
is conferred on them, and their labour is marked by 
high awa^d^, including slate honours. Many of them 
arc recipients of Government decorations. 

Being a professional, the Soviet coach receives hts 
pay from the club in which he is employed. The train¬ 
er Is responsible to the club board, and in case his 
work is unsaiisfaciory he can be discharged in keeping 
with ihcgcneial labour law, though true, only with the 
approval of the higher sports organisation ihe board 
IS subordinated to. 

The work of a coach in the USSR is remunerated 
in keeping with its quantity and quality. Higher 
pay is received by coaches in charge of USSR na¬ 
tional teani,s or leading clubs, such as in ice-hockey 
or football, where special qualifications arc required, 
than those working with novices and having lower 
qualifications and less work experience. True eno¬ 
ugh. besides the system of fixed salaries there exists 
also an hour-scale payment that does not take into 
account one's qualifications. Therefore, an experi¬ 
ment is being conducted now in a number of big ci¬ 
ties of the Sdviet Union to put in order the attesta¬ 
tion of all coaches so as to make the pay of each one 
of them depend on their services, qualifications and 
successes achieved. The results of this experiment arc 
being carefully studied 

There are about SO million sportsmen in the Soviet 
Union. To provide all of them with an opportunity 
of training under the guidance of a qualifwd tcatner 


hundreds of thousands of specialists are needed, 
which also means a broad network of schools for 
training them and giving them advanced courses. 
Currently, there are about 300,000 paid workers in 
the Soviet sports organisations, the vast majority of 
whom are coachc.s. Moreover, with every passing 
year an ever greater number of specialists are being 
trained. This is done by 21 institutes of physical cul¬ 
ture, 25 secondary sdiools of physical culture, 91 
sports faculties at the teachers training schools, 10 
schools for trainers and numerous other courses. 

TraiiUng Schools 

The secondary and higher schools of physical cul¬ 
ture accept all young people finishing the 10-year 
school (eight years is sufficient for the former) passing 
the competitive entrance exam and having sports 
rating (usually second category), the standards of 
which arc not very difficult to fulfil. Approxima¬ 
tely the same arc the requirements for enrolment 



A Stbirkirw, Hofioured Trainer of Kazakhstan and 
gymnast V. Kucherova. 
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In the sports faculty of teacher training schools which 
train instructois of physical education for schools. 
Some of them also become coaches later. 

It is difHcult for the young man without any worth¬ 
while record of success in sport to enrol in a school for 
:x>adiM where, as a rule, noted sportsmen wishing to 
work in the sports sphere and educate the youth are 
preferred. But here too exceptions are possible, 
so that among the graduates of such schools also 
there may be people who have not shown high per¬ 
sonal results in sport. 

With the grand scale of the sports movement in 
the USSR a particular need is felt for specialists at the 
medium and lower links, who work in physical cul¬ 
ture collectives at small enterprises and deal mostly 
not with sportsmen but withi^ople making their first 
steps in sport. Recently, a new all-USSR physical 
culture^ move “Ready for Labour and Defence of the 
USSR'* has been introduced, so that ever new 


sections of masses, are drawn into taking up physical 
culture regularly. But they too need trainers, ad¬ 
visers vrith a knowledge of sport. And it is precisely 
in physical culture collectives, in the most mass 
scale link of the Soviet sport, that the biggest number 
of sta(f trainers with a higher or secondary special 
education are employed. But the demand for them 
is steadily growing so the public (volunteer, unpaid! 
instructors come to supplement them. 

In the Soviet Union there are now more than three 
million public instructors, who are of tremendous help 
to the staff coaches in organising and conducting 
training and of competition. 

By the way who is a public trainer? 

As a rule he is a sufficiently talented sportsman, 
sometimes having the master's ranking, who likes to 
work with the novices, devoting his leisure, and free 
of charge at that, to this work. Usually he is helped 
m this work, and given advice by the staff trainer. 


Delhi University Regain Baria Trophy 


TEST ALL-ROUNDER Mohin- 
dcr Amamath. playing magnitl- 
ccntly, enthralled the spectators 
at Patna in the fivc-dav 
All-India Uni\ersiiy Cricket 
with 171 not out in the 1st 
innings. 


Delhi Uni\crsity regained the 
prestigious Rohmton Baria Tro¬ 
phy defeating their rivals Banga¬ 
lore University by an innings and 
57 runs on the penultimate day 
of the fi\'c-day All India Univer¬ 
sity Cricket final at Putna. 


Rajcsiiwar Vats and Piavecn 
Oberoi once again proved to be 
the mainstay of Delhi's attack. 

The only hope for Bangalore 
was Everest D'Sou/a. The other 
batsman who contributed his mite 
was Imtiaz Ahmad. Prize distri¬ 
bution ceremony was held in the 
Wheeler Senate Hall at Patna. 



Delhi Uflivereity cricket team which rejained the prestigious Rohlnton Bsrla Trophy. 
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Periodic Evaluation of 
Education Necessary 


GIVING A CALL for a -‘punodic 
review and evaluation ni' the 
type of education in the context 
of the counirv'*) development and 
require men Is,'* while delivering 
the C'onvocaticm Address of the 
Kurukshcira University. Dr. G.S. 
Dhillon. the Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha added that our consiiiu- 
tion enshrines our social philoso¬ 
phy and it is in the context of 
this philpsoph> m practical terms 
that the review should be con¬ 
ducted. It is necessary for us to 
have a clear concept of our politi¬ 
cal. economic and social goals. 

These da>s there was too much 
talk of vocatioraliscd education. 
“This stress," he said, ‘Should not 
be over emphaMzed, resulting in 
any imbalance. Education should 
not be such that it should 
make the students hnd life a 
tiresome monotony but it should 
create passion for things of mind** 
for a higher level. 

“We should enable every sdiolar 
to take a living interest and plea¬ 
sure in some kind of manual skill 
and OUT artisans, engineers and 
mechanics to be readers of the 
books other than those belonging 
to their trade. Only when we are 
able to attain such an equilib¬ 
rium will education have served its 
true purpose. Then education will 
not cease with the University, but 


would be a continuous process 
throughout life," he added. 

Dr. Dhillon was of the view that 
a kind of a “brains trust" should 
be created in the Universities 
which may be “entrusted" with 
the task of scanning the latest 
books in different foreign langu¬ 
ages and providing the teachers 
with synoptic notes to enable them 
to supplement their lectures. 
This will “bridge the gap tempo¬ 
rarily." Dr. Dhillon said that we 
ourselves were making the posi¬ 
tion difficult by adopting the re¬ 
gional languages for even higher 
studies, thus shutting out the only 
link — English — which may to 
some extent supplement the know¬ 
ledge of our teachers. 

He lamented that educa¬ 
tional centres unfortunately had 
lost a good deal of their aura 
of sanctity — sanctity of the 
things of the mind. Even pro¬ 
fessional institutions have failed 
to come up to expectations in 
this respect. He was of the view 
that some of the shortages the 
country faces today can be attri¬ 
buted to the fact that even our 
professional institutions have fail¬ 
ed to turn out the right type of 
men to man our various develop¬ 
mental activities. They generally 
failed to grasp either the extent or 


depth of the problems facing the 
country. 

The University conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on Dr. 
G.S. Dhillon for his illustrious 
contribution to ‘*parlaiaraenta- 
rianism, politics and administra¬ 
tion.” 


UGC Chief Praises 
CIEFL Work 

“THE CENTRAL Institute of 
English and Foreign Languages 
located in the city of Hyderabad 
IS a fine example for an institution, 
maintaining very high academic 
standards, though specialising 
in a limited field,” observed Dr. 
George Jacob, Chairman of the 
UGC, while delivering the Convo¬ 
cation Address recently at Millia 
Isiar.iia, Jamianagar. 

He pointed out that in view of 
the excellence in academic stan¬ 
dards, the CIEFL was granted 
the status of a ‘deemed’ Univer¬ 
sity so that it should have the 
liberty to confer its own deg¬ 
rees on its alumni. About the 
importance of ‘deemed universi¬ 
ties'. he observed that such uni¬ 
versities were not of lower aca¬ 
demic status than a regular Uni¬ 
versity. In academic depth, it 
must, if at all, be superior to a 
University though in academic 
range, it is bound to be much 
narrower than a university. 

He stressed the importance of 
the development of large number 
of centres of excellence and said 
that an institution deemed to be a 
university should come into the 
quality sector of higher education. 


Satish Chandra Pleads 
for Antonomy 

THE RECENT expansion of 
college education in rural areas 
was phenomenal, and autonomy 
would help them improve their 
standard of education, said Dr. 
Satish Chandra, Vice-Chairman, 
UGC, while delivering the 
Convocation Address at Guru 
Nanak College, Kapurthala. 

He strongly advocated provi¬ 
sion of autonomous colleges in 
rural, as well as in urban, areas in 
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relation to the syllabus ])res^ 
cribedt in conformation to the 
economy of the area. The main 
hindrance in its introduction^ he 
said, had come from Universities 
and could be removed only with 
the amendment of the Act. 

Avoid Unproductive 
h’ojects—Reddy 

A CLARION call to avoid waste¬ 
ful discussions and unproductive 
projects and programmes was 
given by Sri M. Ramdev Reddy, 
Chairman, Board of Manage¬ 
ment, Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural University (APAU) recent¬ 
ly* 

Mr. Reddy was delivering the 
twentyhrst Convocation Address 
at the Central Plant Protection 
Training Institute ‘'CPPTI) at 
Rajendranagar. 

He deprecated the attitude of 
many an extension worker to get 
br^ed down in the so-called ad¬ 
ministration and not being able 
to help the farmers with the latest 
tediniques of agriculture. Sa\'ing 
that it is high time that “we should 
avoid this tendency’", he stressed 
the need of extending the latest 
agricultural knowledge, including 
the plant protection, in gaining 
higher yields per hectare in a unit 
of time. 

Applauding the good work done 
at the Institute in training the 
personnel in plant protection 
from various States within the 
country and abroad, he also 
stressed the need to work out the 
cost benefit ratios and educate 
the farmers to produce more by 
adopting the latest techniques. 
‘The knowledge gained at the 
Institutes and Agricultural Uni¬ 
versities should Ik shared with 
the farmers,’* he said. 

He advised the trainees to 
go out into the fields and help 
farmers understand these produc¬ 
tive iechi::ques. 

Japmse Journalists 
Visit PAU 

THREE lapanese journalists Mr 
Htdeo Ishikawa, Director of 


Brain Drain 
Loss to India 

INDIA IS losing an esti¬ 
mated Rs. crores annu¬ 
ally due to brain drain, ac¬ 
cording to official figures. 

Three thousand doctors, 
engineers & experts leave 
the country'c\cry year, ac¬ 
cording to a recent report of 
the Press Asia International. 

The Government spends 
an estimated Rs 80,0(X) to 
! train one MBBS doctor. 

[ The expenditure on other 
‘ experts too is nearly the 

I same. 

* 

j This colossal brain drain 
I leading to a staggering 
1 loss to the country is large- 
^ ]y due to the appalling un- 
1 employment and underem- 
j ploymeni conditions prevail- 
I mg in India. 

j Though ex;ict figures are 
I not available, it is estimated 
. that over 3.000 doctors and 
other experts go abroad an¬ 
nually for two to five years. 
A much large number of ex¬ 
perts train^ in India are 
always in foreign countries. 
Officials dealing with fo¬ 
reign exchange reveal that 
the doctors going to foreign 
countries -do not even send 
substantial sums of money 
back home in foreign ex¬ 
change. 


International Relations, Japan 
Agricultural Journalists’ Associa¬ 
tion, Mr Hitoshi Saito, Interna¬ 
tional Affairs Department, Japan 
Newspaper Publishers and li¬ 
ters Association and Mr Shoichi 
Yamamoto, Managing Director, 
The Too Nippo Press, visited the 
Punjab Agricultural University 
recently to know the state of 
agriculture there. They went 
round the different departments 
of the University and also saw a 
well-run farm in a village, 


Grant for DalM 
Univmrsity 

THE GOVERNMENT of India 
has given approto the gnmt of 
?7,25,000 for Delhi University by 
the Ford Foundation. 

A Delhi University spokesman 
said the amount would be 
spent on developing graduate level 
research and training in the Uni¬ 
versity. The shopping list in¬ 
cludes books and equipment for 
Chinese and Japanese studies de¬ 
partments, computer centre, health 
centre and other scientific labo¬ 
ratories. Modern equipment had 
also been ordered to replace the 
obsolete machines which were 
being used to run the University 
press. 

Perspective on 
America 

A THREE-DAY Lccturc'discus- 
sion series on perspective on Ame¬ 
rica was recent 1\ arr.mged ,u Sri 
Venkatesw'ara Uin\ersii>. Tiru- 
pati. 

While inaugaraling the lecture 
discussion senes. Dr. D. Jag.inathu 
Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, said, 
though prinartly an agncuUural 
country' with rich pastures, agri¬ 
cultural and livestock rarm.s m 
the U.S.A. has quickly csoKed 
into world's greatest industrial 
country with increasing economic 
growth. 

F'urthcr. he said. In the course 
of 50 years it has transformed into 
a great industrial country and the 
Investment on rail, road and river 
valley projects through foreign 
loans have yielded heavy divi¬ 
dends. Dr. Reddy pointed out 
that the apparent quiscence of 
labour unions and the big turn¬ 
over by the labour is a tribute to 
the nation’s labour organisation. 

While concluding his address. 
Dr. Reddy pointed out that global 
partnership alone can eradicate 
poverty, arrest population ex¬ 
plosion, environmental pollusion, 
famine of all type and for human 
total welfare. 
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Third Educational Survey 


Eight States and thr-3e Union 
TcrriioHcs have so far completed 
the training programme for the 
third educational survey, the 
biggest ever so far. Another five 
will be doing so this month to 
carry forward the survey pro¬ 
gramme, which will require the 
services of nearly four hundred 
specially appointed officers at 
the district level, besides State 
level officers. 

Allocations totalling over Rs. 
45 lakhs have so far been ear¬ 
marked for the Stales for the 
schiM>l education component of 
the survey project which runs 


' Scope for Teachers ; 
in Algeria 


the gamut of education in all its 
forms. The Natirmal Council 
of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT), looking 
after the school education sur¬ 
vey, is one of the five agei^ies 
inv^ved in the overall project. 
The other four are the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission (U.G.C), 
for higher education* the Insti¬ 
tute for Applied Manpower Re¬ 
search for vocational and techni¬ 
cal education, the National Staff 
College, for educational adminis¬ 
tration and inspection, and the 
Department of Culture of the 
Government of India for cultural 
statistics. 

The report will thus be at 
three levels—Central. State and 
District. It is expected to be 
completed by February next 
year. 


Personal 

1. Shri Gorachand Rath has 
. taken over as Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of Berfaampur University 
w.e.f. February 11,1974. 

2. Dr. Shiv Mangal Singh 
•Suman’ has been appointed 
Vice-Cbanceller of Vikram 
University w.e.f. February 

! 5,1974. 

3. Dr. N. Prasad has been ap¬ 
pointed Vice-Chancellor of 

i Magadh University w.e.f. 

I January 10, 1974. 

I 4. Smt. M. Jayalakshammanni 
has been appointed Vioe- 
I Chancellor of Karnatak 
University. | 

, 5. Prof. K.A. Nizami has taken 
I over as Vice-Chancellor of 
I Aligarh Muslim University 
' w.e.f. January3,1974. 

! 6. Shri R.D. Sharma has been 
; appointed Registrar of Kuru- 
’ kshetra University w.e.f. 
January II, 1974. 


FORM IV 


' COMITE Chretien de Ser- 
' vice cn Algcrie, 60, Rue ' 
Larbi Ben M’Hidi, Algiers 
is on the look out for suit- ; 
able foreign personnel as 
t teachers in all t lelds of scic- : 
’ nee and technology as well ! 
' as English language. There ! 
! is a great scope for such 
teachers in Algeria as it is 
< planning to expand its higher 
■ education at its three 
universities—Algiers, Cons- 
; tantine and Oran. Other ins- 
^ lituics of higher technical | 
j education in Algeria are also j 
' looking for foreign teachers. 
This organisation under the 
directorship of M. Jacques 
: Blanc is engaged in 
I assisting the Algerian 
! authorities. 

! The media of instruction 
' at the university level in 
Algeria being French, perso¬ 
ns with a working knowledge 
of French are to be prefer¬ 
red. The uni versities can be 
contacted directly or through 
M. Jacques Blanc or the 
Minister of Higher Educa¬ 
tion and Scientific Research, 
Champ de Maooeures, 
Algiers. 
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Dellii University 
Students Group 
For Social Action 

A STUDENTS voluntary group, 
having as its members, students 
from different institutions, known 
as Youth's Action was formed on 
October 2, 1969, the Gandhi 
Centenary Year with the specific 
intention to bring interested 
students together and channelise 
their energies in the construc¬ 
tive direction. 

Youth's Action activities in¬ 
clude holding work camps in vil¬ 
lages during the vacations, where¬ 
in the student volunteers indulge 
in construction and repair of roads, 
improvement of sanitary condi¬ 
tions; providing medical aid to 
the ne^y: recreational activities 
for the children: informal talks 
with the village voiuh and the 
like. 

Financed mainly by the mem¬ 
bership fee and its publications, 
Youth's Action is establishing 
small Youth's Action units in 
the country for advancing ihe 
cause of Social Service. Besides, 
it has a * Youth Information Cen¬ 
tre’ at the Office of the Group. 
In this Centre, arrangements for 
the interested students to know 
about youth activities in India 
and in other countries of the 
world exist. 

It is holding an All India 
Essay Competition & Photo¬ 
graphy Competition 74 for the 
young. 


New Horticultural 
Complex 

PANTNAGAR HAS added still 
another first. It has established a 
new horticultural complex at an 
estimated cost of about Rs. 30 
lakhs. Covering an area of about 
250 acres, the new horticultural 
complex of Pantnagar University 
would be the first of its kind in any 
University. The new complex has 
the latest laboratories, glass 
bouses, net houses, conservatory, 


cold store and seed processing 
unit, etc. 

The horticultural complex has 
already taken up production of 
quality seed of vegetables and 
disease-free saplings of fruit crops. 
The new complex has also an 


ambitious plan to tackle such seri¬ 
ous problems national import- 
tance as malformation diseases 
of mango and die-back disease 
of citrus. The complex has al¬ 
ready taken up steps to resolve 
various problems confronting 
successful vegetable production. 


Mrs. Bandaranaike Visits 
Pantnagar Varsity 


THE SRI LANKA Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mrs. Snmavo Bandaranaike, re¬ 
cently paid a visit to Agricultural 
Uni\crsity, Pantnagar. She visi¬ 
ted various research stations and 
deparimcnts of the Univcrsiu. She 
evinced keen interest in the new 
varieties of wheal and pulses 
developed there. Mrs. Bandara- 
{[naike was particularly impressed 
by the rapid progress made m the 
adaptation of three new crops of 
soybean, sugarbeel and sunflower. 
She also made detailed enquiries 
.about the Pantnagar seed pro¬ 
ject, which has transformed the 
entire Tarai area. 

She was informed that Pant¬ 
nagar is supplying quality seeds 
of high-yielding varieties not only 
to various parts of India but 
foreign countries as well. Mrs. 
Bandaranaike was impressd by 


the quality of indigenously fabri¬ 
cated niassive automatic seed 
storage bins at the seed processing 
plant there. 

The Sn Lanka Prime Minister 
also showed keen interest in the 
ambitious "Milk for Millions" 
project of the University. 

Earlier in his welcome address, 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. N.K. 
Anant Rao, said that Pantnagar 
believed in uninhibited interna¬ 
tional co-operation in the field of 
research. He said the University 
is sharing its resuhs and experien¬ 
ces with a number of countries. 
Pantiugar is also co-operating 
with the Government of Sri Lanka 
in developing pulses and soybean. 
He assured the Msiting Prime 
Minister that the University would 
be ever ready to extend the area 
of co-operation. 



Dear students, 1 withdraw my statement that your ideas 
should he always practical. 
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Letter to Editor 

Library Staff in Varsities 


THE SITUATION of the acade¬ 
mic librarians specially the Uni¬ 
versity Librarians In India has 
markedly changed. It is strongly 
realised that a well equipped, well 
stocked and up-to-date University 
Library is an essential and is 
the “Heart of University” for 
acquisition andudvancenicnt of 
knowledge. 

Of all the factors that are 
responsible for the success 
of the Library in sharing the raa- 
jor part of various educalional 
objectives, the human factor is the 
most important. Realising the 
importance, the University Edu¬ 
cation Commission under the 
Chairmanship of Prof. S. Radha- 
krishnan <1948), the UNESCO, 
the U.G.C'. Library Commiilce 
under the chairmanship of Dr. S.R. 
Ranganathan in 1957. and the 
Education Commission (1965-66) 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
D.S Kolliari. I\ave recommended, 
assured and k.id down the stan¬ 


dards for University and college 
Librarians regarding their pay 
scales and status corresponding 
to those of Academic staff. 

The U.G.C. determined certain 
standards or norms to be followed 
by the authorities of individual 
Universities for recruitment of 
Library personnel for the posts of 
Librarian, Deputy Librarian, 
Assistant Librarian and other 
professional staff. 

Though the importance of Lib¬ 
rarians and Libraries in University 
set-up had been emphasised from 
time to lime by various Education 
Commissions in India they did 
not clearly recommend about the 
Research Facililv to the Library 

Stair. 

The U.G.C. Library Com- 
miilee (India, 1957) recommen¬ 
ded Ph.D as desirable qualification 
but did not give guidelines 
to extend the facility for research 
to them in the Universities. 

The provision of Doctoral 


programme at the University of 
Delhi, Panjab University, Chandi¬ 
garh and the Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity are providing facilities for 
Doctoral Programme leading to 
Ph.D. in Library Science. Only 
teachers in Library Science are 
registered in the above institu¬ 
tions. 

But the Panjab University 
went a step further by providing 
this facility on part-time basis not 
only to personnel working in their 
University Library but also to 
personnel working in the Univer¬ 
sity Libraries outside the State. 
The U.G.C. has to give directions 
in the matter to various Univer¬ 
sities in the country where U.G.C. 
scales of pay are implemented to 
follow a uniform pattern, so as 
to realise that the Library is an 
intergral part of University. 

K.LAZARUS 
Dr. V.S. Krishna Memorial 
Library, Andhra University 
Wallair. 






IAijAVi 




INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 

DHANBAD-826004 

Entrance Examinations for Admission to three-year Condensed B.Tech. Degree Programme 

in Mining Engg. 1974. 

Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad a deemed university offers programmes of study leading to 
the B.Tcch. degrees in Mining Engg./Petroleum Engineerin^/B Sc. (Hons)/M.Sc. in Applied Geology, 
B.Sc./M.Sc in Applied Geophysics, M,Tech./M.Sc. In Mining Engineering/Petroleum Engineering 
and Ph.D. in all disciplines. 

The Institute now invites applications for the Entrance Examination for admission to the Three- 
year Condensed programme leading to the B.Tech. degree in Mining Engineering, The Examination 
will be held on May 17 and 18, 1974. The session will commence on July 1, 1974. 

Likely examination centres : Chindwara, Dhanbad, Kodarma Kolar Gold Field (Karnatak), 
Raniganj, Singareni and Udaipur. 

Special coaching classes for the entrance examination will be organised at Dhanbad between 
April-May 1974. A special fee will be charged for attending the coaching classes. Persons interested 
in the coaching classes should apply to the Registrar before March 15,1974. 

Qualificntions required : Pass in Higher Secondary or equivalent examination and a Diploma 
in Mining with at least three years industrial experience. Sponsored candidates preferred. 

Prescribed application form and Memorandum of Information may be obtained on payment 
of Rs 3.00 (application form Re 1/- plus postage etc. Rs. 2,00) by Money Order payable to Registrar, 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad-826004. 

Postal orders will not be accepted. 

Applications in the prescribed form complete in all respects should reach the Registrar, Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanb^ 826004 by March 31, 1974 

da\p 811(12)/73 
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CURRENT 



IN EDUCATION 


A liat of seVoct articles culled from periodicals received in the Al J Library during January-February 1974. 


EIHJCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

AUraaii, T.D. “Unease with traditional answers at heart of 
middie-ci^ revolt.** Titaes Higher f4ucatim Suppietnent 
(I20;8Feb74:n, 

**'Americn mlnortties.*' (Editorial) Tinus Higher EJucation 
SuppiemeKt(llA); 21 Dec 73 ; 10. 

BerdaUf Robert, "Freedom, licence and purse strinss,** Twies 
Hi^r Sducation Supplement (116); 4 Jan 73 : 6. 

QdJen, Ian and Major, Sandra. “Uniting town and gown.** 
Times Higher Education Supplement (III); 8 Feb 74 : 13. 

Flynn, Janies R. “Price of power: Universities in America 
and New Zealand.** LWwrjiir/ef Qttarierh 2714); Autumn 
73 : 383-93. 

g.iawMii, Gmcme and ThomiisOD, Kenneth. “Where colleagues 
coatrol'*. Timjs Higher Education Supplement (117): 11 
Jan 74 : 14. 

Scully, Malcolm G. “Seniors' goals changed !iU|c in a decade ; 
Survey finds 'New Students* arc few." ChronicL' of Higher 
Education 7(42), 10 Scpt 73 : 3, 

Sonas, Philip W. “National Student As^xiation to press for 
role as a union *' Chronicle of Higher LJucotion ‘'(43;; lO 
73 : 4. 

Stent,Angela. “lU.S.) Faculty tines forming agamsi the enemy 
within,*' Times Higher Education Supplement (U 31; 14 Dec 
73: 11. 

CURRICULUM 

Blamler, Jay. 'Political Times Higher Education 

Supplement (112); 7 73 : 13. 

Collier, K.G. “Indcpciidtrit study materials fioin sclf-instruc' 
lion pack to the syndicated approach.” Times Higher Edit- 
cation S'^tptement (119); 25 Jan 74 : 5. 

Dickson, David. Responding to calls for greater relevance.” 
Times Higher EJiicutioH Supplenteai (112); 7 Dec 73 : 6. 

“Newgenetics course will be available to universities throughout 
Commonweal!n.” ACU Bulletin of Current Dommentatiott 
(J2);Fcb74: J8;l9. 

■ '^ace at university.** ACU Atllem of Current Documeniatton 
(12j; Feb 74: U-13. 

Willfauas, Raymond. “Hardening of an infant's arteries.” 
Tunes Higher Education Supplement (112); 7 Dec 73 : 12. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

BnuAs, Glenn E. “Administrative modernisation in Biitjsh 
universities.** Universities Quarterly 27(4); Autumn 73 ; 
431-56- 

Cheit, F. “Systems need not threaten 'academic style.** 
Chronicle of Higher Education 8(4); IS Oct 73 : 16. 

Enarwa, fbrold L. “University or knowledge factory? : A 
'managerial revolution* on the campus threatens some essen¬ 
tial concepts.” Chronicle of Higher Education 7(36); 18 June 
73 : 16. 

GreeswaM, Carol. “Who says a woman can't raise a fam.iy 
and inch, too?** Chronicle of Hitter Education 7(42); 
10 73 ; 16. 

MSlcr, Ganlon. “Semesters brfore tiimesteis : Canadian expe¬ 
rience shows that the trinmter system is uneconomical.” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (120); 1 Feb 74 : 14. 

Neritt, Della. 'Do academics want jam today or jam (o- 
morrow’” Tunes Higher Education Supplement (120); 1 
Feb 74 ; 8. 

PWH^, N.C. “How has the vioe-diaocellor fared?** ACU 
AtUetin of Ctarent Doctunentadion (12); Feb 74:11-12. 

SoaBy, Malorin G. “Cam^ie panel asks colleges to altw 
admission patterns, take more adults; transfers.** Chronicle 
of Higher Eduastton 7(41); 27 Aug 73:1,4. 


Tiley, Peter. “Pressures that could destroy institution and 
academic alike.** Times Higher Etincation Supf^nmt (115): 
28 Dec 75 : 4. 

Vaiaey, John. “Don't halt expansion now.” Times Higher 
Education Supplement (120); 1 Feb 74 : 14. 


EVALlJ.kTION 

Chase, Judy. “Abolish exams, systems, urges Prof. Peter 
Vandome’** Tinua Higher Education Stippiemeat (114i: 
21 Dec 7.1: 2. 

Eatwistle.Noel. “Breadth, balance and depth.** Times Higher 
Education Supplement (114); 21 Dec 7.1: 12. 

Gupta, Aran Kumar. "Open hook examinations in India: 
Some reflections.” Education Quarterly 25(2); July 73: 
6-9 

Nisbet, John and Welsh, Jennifer. “Diagnosing fiist-ycar 
science failure.’* Unirersiiies QuaritTly 27(4), Autumn 73: 
437-64. 

Rajagopal, A. “tnd examinations und find another way” 
E/iicarton QuurteiJy 25(2); July 73' 3-.'. 

Srinivasa Rta, R. 'Improving wiiitcn csjnunations by hern 
analjbis ” Cducaiiou Qiuirierh 25(21'. )ui> 7): 1-2 

Weilsel, Derek O. ‘ Modulj] nude!,'* Htvher E.ltuatioit 
Bcrieu' 5(2); Spring 7^- M-5, 


ECO.NO.MICS OF EDI C\ HON 

Adisesh'iah, Milculm S. "Econoniics of cdtic.iikm in T:mii| 
Nadu.*' BilUctui Miuhai i)jv’!opnu nt Senuiitii Serus 3(t0» 
Oct 73 684-‘)0 

Attiyeh, Richard. “New look at the ccomunics of higher educa¬ 
tion.” Mificrvu 11(3); Ju|v 7) 335.47. 

Bayti, Jamnalal. 'Lconoiuics of education—some thoughts “ 
Elacanon V 2j| 2): Jul> 73, i6-2[. 

Botlomlcy, J. and Dunw or til (). ‘Going U) univcrsitv is still 

a good mvesinunl.” Titn>s H.gher Eiucjtwn SupvUment 
(115): 2S Dee 7.3. 15. 

Cane, Alan. “Gr.'iduate students slide under the public micro¬ 
scope.” 77/wv Higher tihication Supplement f)20); I l-cb. 
74 : 6. 

Cane, Alan. “Postgraduates: MPs propose 'topping up* loans 
and advisory council.'' Tunes HigherEfluca/um Supplement 
(119); 25 Jan 74: 24. 

Hargreaves, Colin. “Plight of the postgraduates.” Times 
Higher Education Suppknwnt (113): 14 Dec 73: 14. 

Jaffe, AJ. “How lo spend more every year,” Chronicle of 
Higher Education 8(3); 9 Oct 73 : 24- 

Kanfman, Laura. “Loans seen as way out o jobs unpassc.” 
Tunes Higl^r Education St^iphtnent (118); 18 Jan 74: 8. 

Levin, Hairy M* “Vouchers and social cuuality.” Change 
5(8); Oct 73: 29:33. 

McConnell, T.R. “Expansion with austerity.'* Times Higher 
Education Supplement (121); 8 Feb 74: 14, 

Taylor, J.A. “University ixofession could be undermined.” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (113); 14 Dtec 73: 7. 

Wagiw, Leslie. “Open University and the costs of expanding 
higher education.” Universities Quarterly 27(4); Autumn 
73 ; 394:406, 

Watkuu, Beverly T. “Drawing account for tuition suggested 
by Alan Carttcr.” Chronicle of Higher Educatiohn 8(3); 
9 Oct 73 : 6. 

Winkler, iburen J. “(College library costs skyrocket stnoe'49: 
Report ptedicts mtuor inetcases u future.” Chremide 
of Higher Edktcatkm 7(41); 27 Aug 73: 3. 
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mVSlCAL SCIENCES 


Mathcnuttrs 

1. Sambasiva Rao, P. On kinematic aspects of hvdromaene* 
tic and pscudostationary gas flows. Osminia University. 

2. Tamuli, Binoy Kumar. Groups and the wreath product. 
UniventUy of Gauhati. 


and other chemical constituents of plant cancerous tissue. 
Indore University 

2. Nageshwar Rao, Y. Studies on some leguminous seeds. 
Jabalpur University. 

J. Nirmata. Studies on enzymes and ureide metabolism 
and the photochemistry of urddes and purines. Osanania 
University. ^ 


Statistics 


Botany 


1. Shah, M.M. Measurement of ^me demographic varia¬ 
bles through sample feghtration system. Saurashtra Univer¬ 
sity. 

2. Srinivasan. V.S. Reliability models using stochastic 
processes Univcrsily of Delhi. 

Physics 

I, Bindal. Madan Mohan On some strain distribution pro¬ 
blems bv Moire technique. University . f Delhi. 

2 Chakravorty, Manjusha. Studv of the spectra of some 
diatomic molecules (SHF, BiF and BiBr). M.S. Universitj of 
Bnroda. 

^ Garc. RaienJer Kumar. Gamma-rav transition pro- 
hahililics in 5‘) i^co. 141/S<) Pr, 227,80 Ac, 233 91 Pa and 237,93 
Np. Uniwrsily of Delhi. 

4. Kothari, Prafulla Chandra. Magneto-microwave effects 
in semiconductors in Voigt configuration. University of 
Delhi. 

5. Puntambekar. P N. Studies on the intcrfcroncc fringes 
of superposition and their application to precision optical 
measurements. University of Delhi. 


rhemistry 

1. Bakshi. Kiian. Microanalvtical evaluation of metal 
ions using organic reagents and potassium tniocarbonate. 
University ofDclht 

2. Bhattacharicc. Saibal Kanii. Studies on the prepara¬ 
tions, reactions and structure of ortho-mcrcapto-azo com¬ 
pounds Umvcisity of Gauhati. 

3. Handa, \vin*uh Chandcr. Micro-analytical techniques in 
inorganic analysis. University of Delhi. 

4 Kanur, Shushma. Studies on the preparation and pro¬ 
perties of some new organomctallic compounds ol cerium 
(fV3. University of Delhi- 

5. Komerwar. A.M. Some aspects of the surface proper¬ 
ties of some hydrous osidcs. Jabalpur University. 

6. Mahcshw.iri. Ramesh Chandra. Thennodynamic and 

Ihermochcmical studies of some binary solutions. I.i.i., 
Delhi. - . - j - 

7. Mehta, P.R. Study of corrosion in chemical industries 
and its prevention. Saurashtra University. 

a. Sharma. Krishan Kumar. Unresirict^ Har^-f^k 
study of 11 electron spin density and charge density distiibu- 
lions in some conjugated systems. University of Delhi. 


Earth Sciences 

1 Devendra Pal. Geology of the area around Naini Ta|, 
District Naini Tal, U.P. M.S. Univeisity of Baroda. 


1. Fouzdar, Aparajita. Cytotaxonomic studies in some 
members of the L^minosae. University of Delhi. 

2 Manohara Chary, Ch. Investigations on the microbial 
ecology of pond waters, muds and soils of Hyderabad District, 
A P, Osmania Univeisity. 

3. Nanda, Kanan. Structure, development and function of 
anther tapetum. University of Delhi 

4 Saxena, Arjun K. Studies on some a.spects of Indian 
palyiiology. Jabalpur University. 

S. Umabala, K. Physiological studies of Pbytophthora 
palmivora and LeptosphaeruUm trijfohi occurring on Colocxsia 
csculenta Osmania University. 

6 Usha. Studies on SACC., causing foot 

and root rot of wheat. Osmania University. 

Zoology 

1. Purushotham Rao, A. Studies on the action of neuroto¬ 
xins liberated by the action of insecticides with certain synergists. 
Osmania University. 

2. Rath, Narayan Chandra. Experimental studies on hor- 
mona] regulation of uterine metabolism and implantation in the 
rat and hamster. University of Delhi. 

3. Srinivasa Rao, K. Biolo^ and fishery of the Seerfish 
from Indian waters, Andhra University. 

4. Thakar, Devi Das. Some histochemical studies on the 
nervous system of bat. Indore University. 

Medical Sdeitces 

1. Ahuja, HarishChander. Vitamin A and lipid metabolism. 
University of Delhi. 

2. Balani.Dayal Kumar. Studies on experimental brain 
oedema. University of Delhi. 

.Agriculture 

1. Dawa, Tashi. Studies on restoration of male fertility in 
wheat TYiticum aestivum L. Punjab Agricultural University. 

2. Gurdtp Singh. Studies on the foot blight of gram, Cicer 
arietinum t. in the Punjab. Punjab Agricultural University. 

3. Pawan Kumar, Genetics and biochemistry of self¬ 
incompatibility in Brassica campestris L. var broun sarson. 
Haryana A^icultural University. 

4. Raj Kumar. Genetical, embryological and morphologi¬ 
cal studies on intersp^ific hybrids in genus Phaseolus. Haryana 
Agricultural University. 

5. Sita Ram Singh. Transioit analysis of Phreatic aquifers 
lying between two open channels. Punjab A^iculfural Univer¬ 
sity. 


En^noering Technology 

1. Mishra, Brahma Napd. Synthesis of N-Port RC net¬ 
works. University of Delhi. 

B10I.OG1CAL SCIENCES 

BloAtfiilsfry 

I. Garg, Shankar Lai. Electrophoretic studies of proteins 


SOCUL SCIENCES 

Psychidi^ 

1, Desai, llaben Bipinchandra. A study of child life in an 
urban community with special reference to maternal attitude: 
A psychological analysis. Sardar Patel University. 

2. Indiresan, Jaynlakshmi. Multivariue analysis of factors 
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affiKting job sstsfaction of engineering teachers. Delhi- 

PaliHcal Science 

1. Aggarwal, Pushp Lata. Amendments to Indian consli* 

tution from 1950 to 1957 with special reference to their legal 
and political implications. Kanpur University. 

2. Koiisar Jabeen. National integration in India: The first 
two decades of independence 1947—1967. Osmania University. 

3. Mishra, Rameshchandra. Mahabbarat ka rajnayik 
adhyayan. Indore UnK'crsity. 

ficODOHlicS 

1. Salni, Narayan Prasad- Forest wealth and its utilization 
in M.P. Indore University. 

Law 

1. Raja, C.K N. \ comparathc study of the freedom of 
speech and expression m the constitutions of India and United 
States. Kirnatak University. 

Public Administration 

1. AbJal Aic.’m. M3n'igem:nt of public personnel in 
Andhra Pradesh Osminia University 

2. Untapathy. N. Bo.ird of Revenue in Andhia Pradesh, 
Osmanta University. 

Commerce 

J. Paul, Amiya Kumar, Tea industry in Cachar. Univer¬ 
sity of Gauhati. * 

Education 

1. Pandya. Nalini Laxmaiirao. A study of the cTccibcn^s 
of program J Icarnins strategy m learning of physics in \th 
class of secondary schools. Sardar Patel Untv'crsity. 

2. Patel, Aroonkumar Valiavbhdi. A comparative study of 
the role of the government in the organisation and adminivtra- 
tion of secondary education in Britaipi U.S A. and India. Sarda- 
Patcl University. 

3. Path.:k, Chandravadnn Clihoialal. A study of achieve* 
ment motive, educational norms and school performances of 
high school pupils Sardar Pate] University, 

4. Shah. Bachubhai Ambilal. .A comparative study of the 
teacher education rrogramme (for second^.ry teachers) in U.K. 
and U.S.A. with special ret'erence to India. Sardar Patel Uni- 
versiti 

HLMAMTIES 

PUIosoidiy 

1. Masilamani. A.B. The Hindu Christian concept of n«vn- 
vioience. Ostnania University. 

2. Mohammad Abdur Rosheed. Islamic views on crime and 
punishment. Osmania University. 

3. Nag, Tnpli Kana. Science, language and metaphysics: 
An enquiry into a reorientation of metaphysics in the light of 
contemporary philosophy of science. Visva*Bharati. 

Musk 

1. Shukit. Shiirughon. Thutnari koc utpati, vikas aar 
sbaihyan. University of Delhi. 

LTTER.ATURE 

EngUsk 

1. Rama Krishna l^o, V. Ivy Compton-Burnett; A criti¬ 
cal study. Andhra University. 

2. Srceramadiandra Murlhy, K. Rqja Rao; A critical 
study. Andhra University. 


Sanskrit 

1. Dwivedi, Reva Prasad. Sanskrit kavyashastra ka ek 
adhyayan (dhwanyasank tatha vimershint ke vlshesh sandardh 
mein). Jabalpur University. 

2. Kamal. Hoer sobhaghyam vivechnotmak adhyayan. 
Kanpur University. 

3. Pandey, Ramanand. Sanskrit ke piatinidhi atihasik 
natkon ka saraalochnatmak adhyayan. Jabalpur University. 

4. Trivedi, Vijay Lakshmi. Hnrshcharit evam Shivny 
Vijay ka tulnatniak tatha samikshatmak adhyayan- Kanpur 
University. 

Hindi 

1. Anand, Kamiesh SudarshJin kec kahaniyon ka alo* 
chnatmak adhyayan. Kanpur University. 

2. Annapurna G. Hindi aur Tclugu ke niiimukikon ka 
tulnatmak adhyayan Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sahlu, 
Madrav. 

3 Bhulla, VinCclJ. Siijppudikarum aui Padmaval ka tula* 
natmak adhya)an University of Delhi. 

4 Bhatnagsr, Sushecla. Prabhavavadi alochana aur us 
mein Shri ShaTitipriy.i Dwivedi ka yogilati Dakshina Bharat 
Hindi Pruchar Snbha. Madras 

5. Dwivedi. Krishna Prsisud, Swiitanlrvi sangnim ninn 
Kanpur ianp«id kc sahitvwil.uon k.t \ogd,in. s'l.i lb?0 sc l‘M7 
isv I lak. Km pur University, 

6. Jain. Kirun. Piiikalccn Hindi Jain kavya. Jabalpur 
Univcrsiiy. 

7. Manorama, V. Hindi .lur Malyalam ke swachand-Ma\ adt 
kavyadharaon ka tiilnatmak adhyayan. Dakshina Bhirat 
Hindi Prachar Sahha. Madras 

8. Mittal. Mriduia. Arthv Ved kc varnya vish.i\a ka ' lity-i- 
nik paryavekshan- Kanpur UniscrsHy, 

9. NathimtSingh. Apbhranshaur Hindi kc kavva rupon kj 
tuln.umak .idhvavan. M.vzadh Untversit}. 

10. Pandey, Bageesh Dull Madhvt! jugcc.i Hmdi hhakli 
kdvya ke sandharbh mcm Vaishnav Sanipradayon ka tuhai- 
makadhyayan l> f-Hi. KanpurUnuc'viiv. 

11. Prema, V.K. Hindi kavya mein swappan DakshinJ 
Bharat Hindi Prachar ^bha. Madras. 

12. Rama Na'iiii, K. Hindi cvani Iclugu ke pr.ist'ivaib 
kavya dharaon ka tu|natmak adhyayan. Dakshina Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras. 

13. Saroj. Adhunik Hindi prabandh kavyon tnciii kavi- 
saniaya tatha kaihanak rurian, 1900—.'0. University of Delhi. 

14. Umarani. K. Dakshin kc Hindi sahitya k.i aloch* 
natmak atihas Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras. 

15. Vaid Adhir.lnderraj. Manaviavad kc paripckshya mein 
swantrayottar Hindi kavya ka samikshatmak adhyayan. Dak* 
shina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras. 

16. Vatsaia, K. Mahadevi Verma kc kavya mein prakriti 
kc vividh rupon ka samikshatmak adhyayan. Dakshina Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras. 

Unlu 

1. Ansan, Abdul Hafiz. Development of Urdu short stories 
in Bihar. Magadh University. 

2. SyedAtay Ahmad. Urdu gazal aur Shad .Azimabadi ka 
fun. Magadh University. 

Persian 

I. Siddiqui, Najma. Persian language and literature during 
the Qutb Shahi rCign ISIg A.D.-]6t7 A.D. Osmatiia Univer* 
sity. 

History 

I. Sinha, Binod Chandra. India in the time of the Sungas, 
Kurukshetra University. 
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Training of Teachers 
in Indian Languages 

Applications are invited from qualified teach&re for admission to the ten-month train¬ 
ing course In Indian Languages at the undermentioned Regional Language Centres of the 
Central Institute of Indian Languages. The course will commence in the first week of July 
*74 and will be over on April 30. *75. 

1. For Kannada, tamilt Telugu and Malayalam : Southern Regional Language 
Centre. Manasagangotri, MYSORE (Karnataka) 

2. For Assamese. Bengali and Oriya : Eastern Regional Language Centre. Laxmi- 
sagar. BHUBANESHWARCOrisaa). 

3. For Gu|arsti. Marathi and Sindhi i Western Regional Language Centre, 
Deccan College. POONA (Maharashtra). 

4. For Kashmiri. Panjabi and Urdu : Northern Regional Language Centre, Panjabi 
Bhavan, Panjabi University Campus, PATIALA (Punjab). 

QUALIFICATIONS : Candidates should (1) be Graduate (or equivalent) teachers 
in government/semi-government service. (2) have a minimum second class Bachelor's 
degree (or its equivalent). (3) have 5 years' teaching experience, (4) be below 35 years of 
age. and (6) should not have any previous knowledge of the language applied for. 

Preference will be given to language teachers and Social Studies teachers with 
aptitude for language learning. 

EMOLUMENTS AND PERQUISITIES : The selected teachers will be paid their 
salary and other allowances by the Centre concerned. In addition, they will be paid a stipend 
of Rs. 1(X)/- per month and travelling allowance for outward as well as return journey 
limited to Railway fare plus incidentals or Daily Allowance.as admissible under State 
Government rules. 

During the Fourth Five-Year Plan, after the successful completion of training, the 
teachers ware allowed Cash Allowance equal to two advance increments for the period they 
taught the language to a minimum of ten students. The continuance of this incentive during 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan is under active consideration of the Government. 

Candidates should submit their applications through proper channel (the DPI of the 
State in which the teacher is serving) so as to reach the undermentioned address by 25th 
March, 1974. 


Director 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF INDIAN LANGUAGES 

(Ministry of Education & Social Welfare, Government of India) 
Manasagangotri. MYSORE~570(X)6 

davpSn (128)/73 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


NEW TEXT-BCK3K IN ENGLISH FROM THE 
U.S.S.R. AVAILABLE IN INDIA 


1. Macliine Tool Deilgn (Vol.2)» Editor. N. 

Acherkan, O.Sc* pp. 3S0, Rs.7.25 (Mir 

Publishers, Moscow). 

Volume 2 of the fundamental work Machine Tool 
Qeslgn contains parts 3 and 4. The complete work is 
to be published in four volumes. 

Part 3 deals with the kinematics of machine tools. 
This branch of machine tool design has been syste¬ 
matised by the author and is set forth with exceptional 
clarity. The kinematic structures of different types of 
machine tools, including the most complex gear-cutting 
machines, have been analysed by methods developed 
in the text which take into consideration the relations 
between the workpiece to be produced by the given 
machine tool, the cutting tool to be used, the selected 
processing method and the kinematic strucrure ot the 
machine tool. 

Part 3 has been written by Professor A Fedotyonok. 
D.Sc. (£ng.), whose investigations in the field are 
well known to all Soviet machine tool designers. 

Part 4 deals with hydraulic drives of machine tools. 
It contains all the theoretical and practical data requir¬ 
ed for the application of fluid power and control 
systems to machine tools. This part has been written 
by Associate Professor V. Yermakov. candidate of 
Eng. Sc., who lectures on the subject at the Machine 
Tool Engineering Institute in Moscow. 

This fundamental four-volume work has been 
written by scientists and specialists in machine tool 
design and edited by Prof. Acherkon, author of over 
50 scientific works and textbooks in this field. He 
holds the title of Honoured Scientist of the Russian 
Federation and has occupied the Chair of Machine 
Tool design for 35 years. He graduated from the 
Warsaw University in 1914. where he majored in 
mathematics. He received a gold medal for the work 
done by him in the university. In 1920. he received a 
second degree from the machanical engineering 
department of the Betrograd Poiytechnical Institute. 

2. Problems in Calculus of One Variable, I.A. 

Maron, |^. 4SS Rs. 8.75 (Nlr Publishers, 

Moscow). 

Most the sections of this book contain brief the 
oretical introductions and solutions of typical pro¬ 
blems. 

They also contain problems to be wrorked out 
without the assistance of a teacher. Apart from 
problems of an algorithmic-oomputative nature, the 
book includes many problems ainied at illustrating the 
theory, facilitating its thorough understanding, and at 
the same time d^loping the mathemeticai outlook 
of the student. The book aims at helping students 
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solve problems of mathematical analysis (the theory 
should be studied with the help one of the evailable 
text-books). 

The book is meant for students of technical 
higher schools. 

It may also prove to be useful to people who wish 
to recapitulate the course of mathematical analysis and 
improve their knowledge in the field. 

The auhtor of this textbook—Isaak Maron. 
candidate of Physical and Mathematical Sciences. 
Assistant Professor—has for several decades been 
lecturing to students of higher educational institutions 
on calculus. He is also the author of a number of 
textbooks and manuals on mathematical analysis ernl 
computational mathematics. 

In cooperation with other authors, he has compiled 
a two-voiunte manual on computation mathenftatics 
(Vol.l; Computational Mathematics and Vol. 2:Numari- 
cai Methods of Analysis). He has also written 
Computational Mathematics: Examples and problems 
in collaboration with N. Kopchenova. 

issak Maron's investigations into the history of 
mathematics are wisely known and are highly appriased 
by specialists. 

LEARNING RUSSIAN 

3. Verbs of Motion in Russian, pp. 285, Rs.4.30 
(Progress Publishers. Moscow) 

This book is designed for English-speaking 
students of Russian, who have work^ through an 
elementary course of Russian and wish to continue 
their study of the language with or without the help 
of a teacher. 

The book aims at helping the student to grsap 
one of the' most Important elements of Russian 
grammar-^^the so-called "verbs of motion" and to 
illustrate the way they function in modren Russian. 

Verbs of Motion in Russian consists of two parts 
which differ from each other both in their content and 
length. 

Part I contains exercises arranged according to a 
definite system. These exercises will help the student 
not only to understand the meaning and uses of die 
Russian verbs of motion but will also give him an 
opportunity to use them in speech, if his aim is to 
master spoken Russian. 

Part II contains texts (excepts from the works of 
literature) which incorporate verbs of motion and 
pictures which illustratre their different uses. These 
texts and pictures aim at enabling the student to 
analyse the meanings and uses of verbs of motion 
on the basis of the knowledge ganed from the 



material atudiad in Part I and to develop his oral 
speech habits. 

4. Russian as we speak It, S. Khavoronina. dd. 2<0 
Rs.3.15 (Progress Publisher's, Moscow) 

In preparing the present volume it was the author's 
intention to primarily provide a course in Russian for 
persons in the English-speaking world who are 
studying the language without a teacher. 

It is, however, so devised that it may equally well 
be used under the guidance of a tutor. It is intended 
for students who have reached an intermediate level 
after studying N. Potapova's Russian, or a simlar text¬ 
book. 

The book is entirely practical and the material it 
provides is contemporary and frankiy utilitarian. It 
consists of nineteen lessons, each one of which deals 
with a particular aspect of everyday life in the 
Soviet Union today. 

Each lesson consists of a passage for reading and a 
set of dialogues on a specific theme, followed by notes 
and exercises. 

The passages are given in order of increasing 
difficulty as regards both subject matter and language. 
However, as the grammer and syntax do not vary 
greatly in difficulty from one lesson to another, this 
order need not be strictly adhered to. 

The notes deal mainly with points of gremmary, 
syntax and vocabulary, which present difficulty to for¬ 
eign students of Russian. 

Each lesson contains a section entitled " Memorise", 
in which certain common expressions are given. It is 
recommended that they should be learnt by heart. 

A comprehensive Russian-Engiish vocabulary is 
given at the end of the book. 

5. Inorganic Chemistry. N. Akhmetov, pp. 570. 

Rs. 10.60 (Mir Publishers, Moscow). 

The textbook is intended for students studying 
chemistry* at special colleges and universities. It is 
a book with a rather different approach with regard 
to the material presented as well as the mode of 
presentation. 

The book aims at acquainting the student with the 
basic concepts and the most important laws and 
theories in inorganic chemistry. 

Considerable space is given to contemporary 
views on the structure of matter end the theory of 
chemical bond. 

This textbook is divided into two parts. Part i is 
a theoretical introduction to inorganic chemistry. 
Part II presents a detailed survey of the elements 
and the most ihnportant chemical compounds. 

The book will also be helpful to chemical 

engineers. 

The textbook is richly illustrated. 

€. Problems in General Chemistry N. Glinka, 

pp. 270, Rs. 6.20 (Mir Publishers, Moscow). 

Tnis textbook is intended for students who study 
chemistry independently or by correspondence. It 
contains over 850 problems and exercises related to 
various sections of general chemistry. 

Each chapter provides at the b^inning sufficient 
theoretical material and sample solutions of typical 
problems which will help the student in solving 
problems and in thair future practical applications. 


After^ graduating from the Moscow University ii> 
1908, Nikolai Glinka did research for several years 
under N.O. Zelinsky. But he preferred teaching to 
research and took his doctorate in that field. After 
teaching chemistry for 12 years in Podolsk, he was 
transferred to Moscow in 1924 by the People's 
Commissariat of Education. In 1940 he was ai^xiin- 
ted Head of the Chair of Inorganic and General 
Chemistry at the All-Union Polytechnical Corres¬ 
pondence Institute, a post ha held to the end of his 
life. 

Prof. Glinka’s first textbook Inorganic Chemistry, 
published in 1930, was reprinted five times. General 
Chemistry first appeared in 1940 and has had 14 
Russian editions. Another textbook by Prof. Glinka, 
widely used in colleges, is problems in General 
Chemistry, it has had 19 Russian editions and has 
been translated into several languages. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The following Soviet textbooks have been appro¬ 
ved by the Indo-Soviet Textbook Board for us as 
textbooks by Indian students. Their translation into 
Indian languages is recommended. 

(a) Differential Equations and Calculus of Varia¬ 
tions by E.L. Elsgotts. 

(e) A course on Theoretical Mechanics (VoK II) 
by Yablonsky and Nikiforova. 

These books are available with booksellers 
throughout India and definitely with the following 
distributors of Soviet books in India : 

People's Publishing House (P) Ltd 
Rani Jhansi Road. New Delhi-55 
PPH Book Stall 

190-B, Khetwadi Main Road, Bomb8y-4 
People's Book House 
Piramshah Manzil, Relief Road 
Ahmedabad. 

Manisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd. 

4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee Street 
Calcutta. 

National Book Agency (P) Ltd 

12, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta 

NCBH (P) Ltd 

6/30 Mount Road, Madras 

Prabhat Book House 

Trivandrum. 

Visalandhra Publishing House 
Eluru Road, Vijayawada. 

Visalandhra Book House 
Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad. 

People's Book House 
0pp. Patna Collage, Patna 
People's Book House 
Hazaribagh Road, Ranchi. 

Navakarnataka Publications 
Bangaiore-9. 

Nabajuga Granthalaya 
Bajrakabati Road, Cuttack. 

Himachal Book Centre 
4. The Mall, Simla. 

Punjab Book Centre 
1940, Sector 22 B, 

Chandigarh. 
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INDIAN INSITTUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. DELHI 
HAUZ EHAS, NEW DELHI—110029 

Antiomcement of ntw facuhy and other position hs the Institute 

Ad?ertiseiBeiit No. 3/74 


AppItcAtkms Efe invited fi>r appmabnent 
to vanotts acadeoia; ^nd other positions 
in the following Pejmrtments of the Indian 
Institute of TeduK>lo|or, l)elhi. IIT Ddhi 
has wcH equipped modem Ltfooratories. 
Centnl and D^rtmental Library focilitks 
and other research facilities. The Institute 
is located in a modem campus where 
fodlities are progressively bei^ expanded 
and enhanora m cbUaboratioii with the 
United Kingdom. 

Scaira of par 

Professor/Librarian 
Rs. U00-S0-l300-dO.ldQ0 

Assodaie Professor 
Ra. llOO-SO-1300 

Assistant Professor ) 

Deputy Ubiarian ) 

Dqnity Registrar ) 

Rs. 70O'SO-12SO 

Lecturer 

Assistant Registrar ) 

Senior Sdentiflc- ) 

Officer Grade>ll ) 

Reprography OfiScer ) 

Design Engineer ) 
R8.«X)-4O«XKSa^50 

Candidates selected would be offered 
position depending upon their academic 
badcgiound and relevant teadiing/research/ 
professional experience. Higher hiitiai pay 
Will be admissible to specially quailed 
and deserving candidates. Outstanding 
candidates for the positioa of Professor 
may be fitted in the senior scale viz. 1600- 
100-1800. The position of Associate 
n^ifessor is to be filled on contract for a 
period of 1 to 3 years. 

Posts are permanent unless otherwise 
indicated. Appointees will have option 
to elect any of two schemes viz. Cootrib- 
utory Provident Fund-cum-Oratuity or 
General Provident Fund-cum-Pension-cum- 
Gratuity operating at the Institute. The 
posts alro carry allowances as per rules, 
ndiidi at present correspond to those 
atteissibte to Central (^emment 
employees. Age of retnemeot is 60 years. 
Ondidates called for interview will be 
paid second class railway fare from the 
i^accoftheir duty to DcUu and back by 
tile hottest route. 

Indian candidates abroad, if selected 
for appointment, are allowed trawl giant 
contribution limited opto a maximum of 


economy class air^fare for self and family 
provided they undertake to serve the 
Institute for a period of 3 years, after 
joining. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

nofesaer: First Class Master's 

Degree/Doctonte Degree in appropriate 
fidd with minimum 7 to 10 yean* 
distinguished experience in lea^tn^ 
research in Institution of University 
standanl at Ifostgraduate level. Speci¬ 
alised knowledge in one or more 
tpeci&ed fields with ci^rienoe in 
Midirtg research. ProfessionaJ/Scient- 
mc wdric of outstanding merit would 
be preferred. 

Aaebteat Pr^emr ; First Oass 
Master's Dcgree/Doctorate Degree in 
appropriate field with a minimum of 
S years* experience in ttaching/research 
in Institution of University standard. 
Specialised knowlet^e in one or more 
spedfied field/subject with outstanding 
teaching/icsearch experience and 
Doctorate Degree or published work of 
equal standard would be preferred. 
Lcctwer : First Qass Master's Degree 
in appropriate field, with two yean' 
teacfaing/research exprerience in any 
institution of University standard. 
Doctorate Degree of published work 
of equal standard desirable. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 

Professorp Assutant Professor 

Fidd of Bpecialintioa Prof: Process Simula* 
tion & Control systems; Systems Engineer¬ 
ing; Heat & Maas Transfer in Multiphase 
Sj^eois. Process Engineering and Design 
and Chemical Reaction EngiDcering. 

AHtt. Prof : Biochemical Engineering, 
process Engincerii^ & Design Chonkal 
Reaction Engineering, Polymer Enginee¬ 
ring, Separation ft Transfer Protases, 
Process ^ulation and Control, Systems 
Engineering. 

Besides Undergraduate Counes, the 
Department of Chmical Engineering has 
hero running Master's Degree progmine 
in Ctonical Engineering, with qieciatisa- 
tion in Biochefnical Engineering, Process 
En^neering and Design and Reaction 
Engineering. Research groups are active 
in the areas of Enzyme Engineefing. 


Models of Microbial raactors, MieroMoloo 
gical Process Devel^Hnent, Hi^ Temper- 
atuke Hydrocarbon Reamora, HeteibtB- 
nous Catalytic Reactoit, HydrodynadUOt 
Heat and Mass Tranifier studies in 
Mul^hase Systems, Equipment Design 
and Development, process Initrumentation 
and Control. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 

professor, Assistant Professor, Lecturer 
and S. O. Or. 11 (Posts are permanent 
as well as temporary) 

FfeM of ipcciallsatloe t Prof: Solid State 
Electronics. Communication Theory and 
systems: Microwave ft Computer 

Technology. 

Aastt. Prof. : Solid State Electronics, 
Communication Theory and Systems, 
Power Systems, Computer Technology. 

Ueetarer : Solid State Electronics, 
Communication Theory ft Systms, 
Control Systems, Bkxlectronics, Phyrical 
System, Theory ft Computer Technology. 

S. S. O. Cr. II : (PL-WO Scheme- 
temporary) Conirol Systoin ft Power 
Systems. 

The Department has active research 
group in the fields of Electrical Machines, 
Power Systems, Control Theory ft S^mems, 
Network Theory and Solid State Circuits. 
Communication Theory ft Solid State 
Circuits and CommunicatfOD Theory and 
Systems. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
DAPARTMENT 

Professor, Assistant Professor and Lecturer 
Field of Speciatisalkw : I*nif./AiMt Pnff: 
Design; Sound ft Vibrations Engineering, 
Instrumentation ft Autonutic Controls; 
Mechanisms, Machine Fool l^ign ft 
Tribology: Induction Engkieerinf, 

Industry Engineering ft Opentioos 
Research. Thermal Turbomachines, 
Propulsion, I, C. Engines, Heat ft Mass 
Transfer and Refrigeration Engineering. 
Leetr.; Machine Tool Design, Industrial 
lYiboiogy; Ittstrumentation ft Automatic 
Controls ft Mechanism; Plastics Tech* 
nology A Engineering Materlats, Heat ft 
Mass Trans&, IndustriM Ei«ineering 
Combustioo ft Propulsion. 
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Hie Deputmeot is being developed in 
thiee brotd areas: Production A Indus- 
Mnal Engineering, Thermal Engg. A 
MedwnlcarEn^neenng, DesignA Analysis. 
Research and Development woifc is in 
progrett in all fields in the above areas. 

WORKSHOP 

Lecturer 

PleU of SpcdelhnUon : Production 
Processes: Metal Cutting or Equipment 
Engineering. Experience for some period in 
industiy in a responsible position or 
where independent expcrimenation with 
operational techniques were demanded. 
C^didates who can assimilate process 
requiiwnenfs of allied sections or work* 
shop outside of their own field will be 
preferred. 

TEXTILE TECHNOIOGY 
DEPARTMENT 

professor, Assistant Professor and Lecturer 

FMd of SpeciiliaatioBS : Prof. Textile 
Technology/Tcxtiie Chemistry A Fibre 
Science. Broad areas: (a) Textile Techno¬ 
logy Mechanics of Fibre assembles. 
Spinning and Weaving machinery, Blend 
Compositions, Propenies of Yarns A 
Fabrics, (b) Textile Cbem, A Fibre 
Science : Finishing and Dyeing of Natural 
and manmade fibres. Structure and 
Properties of Fibrous materials. Rheology 
of mol ion Polymers A Fibres. 

Aastt. Prof/Lectr. ; Textile Chemistry/ 
Textile Technology/Fibre Science. 
Broad areas : Texile Technology : 
WcAving. Knitting, Texturization, Textile 
Management and Operations Research. 
Textile ChcBistry : Finishing and 

Dyeing of Natural and manmade Fibres, 
Chemical modification of Fibrous materi' 
als. 

Fibre Science ; Manmade Fibre Produc- 
tion. Structure A properties of Fibrous 
materials. 

Candidates wiUi First Class Master's 
Degree or Ph. D. in Chemistry or Physics 
with requisite experience in appropriate 
fields are also eligible to apply. 

The Department has good facilities and 
equipment for research. Selected can¬ 
didates would be required to undertake 
Postgraduate teaching and research. 
Rereaidi is already in progress m the 
field of Fibre Science, Textile Engineering 
and Textile Chemistry. Department is 
running courses in Textile Chemistry, 
Textile Technology and Textile Enginee¬ 
ring at Undergraduate level and Textile 
Engineering and Fibre Science and 
Technology at Postgraduate level. 

PHYSICS DEPARTMENT 
Assistant Piofessor/Lecturer (temporary) 

FteM of Specialisallon : Theoretical or 
experimental work in any of the following 
subjects : Applied or Quantum Optics, 
Electro-optics, Plasm x Physics, Wave- 
propagation in non-linear media, solid 
state I%ysics, Thin Filins, Crystal Growth 
and Defocts in Crystals, Microwave 


devices. Lattice Dynamics, Mossabiner 
Spectroscopy, Transport Pfaenometia in 
Swnl-Conducton, TiKimal Conductivity. 

The Department runs M. Sc., M. T. dt 
and D. programmes and has reseirch 
activity in the areas of Theoretical Plasma 
Physics, Quaittum and Statistical Optics, 
Lattice Dynmnics, Solid State Devices, 
Integrated Circuits, Thin Films, C^tal 
Growth, Glectrets, Raman Spectroscopy. 
Mossabauer Spectroscopy and Appli^ 
Optics. 

HUMANITIES A SOQAL SaENCES 
DEPARTMENT 

Professor 

Field of specialisation: (a) Applied 
Linguistics with reference to English/ 
Teaching of English as a Second Language 
linguistics with reference to English (b) 
Corporate Strategy and Business Policy/ 
Marketing/Environmental Analysis and 
Management information System/personnel 
Management and Labour relations. 

The Department runs a five-year 
programme as an integral part of the B. 
Tech. Engineering curriculum, covering 
areas of langur« and communication, 
social sciences and management. At the 
M. Tech, level, the Department offers 
advanced courses in areas like 'Manage¬ 
ment Science' and ‘Human Factors in 
Engineering'. At the level of research, 
the Department offers doctoral and post¬ 
doctoral programme encouraging research 
in areas like (1) Applied Linguistics, 
Language behaviour and Software of 
Language Laboratory (2) Modern Litera¬ 
ture (3) Menagerial Decision-making, 
Organisational Behaviour and Organisa¬ 
tional Analysis (4) Small Group Research 

(5) Tedinology and Social Change and 

(6) Education and Society. 

INSTRUMENTS DESIGN 

DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 

Professor, Assistant Professor and Design 
Engineer. 

Field of SpMiallsation : Prof: Disting¬ 
uished experience in Design A Develop¬ 
ment of instruments preferably Mechan¬ 
ical, Optical or Electronic Instruments for 
Scientific A educational use. 

Asstt. Prof.: First Class Master’s Degree 
in Elearical/Electronics Engg. Experience 
in design development and maintenance 
of electrical/electronic instruments OR 
First Class Master’s Degrw in Mechanical 
of Engg. Experience in design and 
development instruments. 

Design Engineer : First Class Bachelor's 
Degm in Mechanical Engg. Two years’ 
experience in research, development or 
teaching. Sjmialised knowledge in 
mechanical design and workshop tediniques 
desirable. OR First Class Bachelur’s 
Degree in Engineering. Two years* 
experience in design and development 
of Laboratory and Industrial Instruments 
in Electro-mechanical or optical fields. 

The Centre is concerned with Design, 
Development Pilot Plant. Production of 


Instruments required for researdi and 
toidiii^ ^purposes. The woilc is of an 
mter-disoplinary nature and requires 
liaison with the exerting departments of 
the Institute, industry, and otiie;-nsearcb 
establishment^.. 

LIBRARY 

Librarian 

QnaUfleations A ExperleDce : (a) First 
or second class M. A./M. Sc7M. Com, 
pl^ a First or Second class B. Lib. Sc. or 
Diploma in Library Science. Tlw D^ree 
of M.Lib.$c. preferred quali&ation. A 
formal Degree/Oiploma in Library Science 
will not be necessary for a Scholar of a 
high order in any branch of knowledge, 
(b) At least 10 yean’ experience as Librar¬ 
ian or in a responsible professional capacity 
in a University Library, (c) Good academic 
qualifications A research experience (with 
publications). Those who have applied 
in response to Advt.No.3/73 nera not 
apply again. 

Deputy Librarian (temporary) 

Qaalifcations A Experienee : (a) First or 
Second class M.AyM.Sc.yM.com.plus 
First or Second class B.Lib.Sc. or diploma 
in Libraiy Science. M.LibSc. bsh^ 
a preferential qualification, (b) M least 
seven years’^ experience as Librarian or 
in a responsible capicity in a Library, (c) 
Good academic qualifications A research 
experience (with publications). 

Reprography Officer 

Qaalifcations A experience ; Graduate 
with Diploma in Photography. Five yrars* 
suitable experience. Mattie/ Higher 
Secondary with Diploma in Photography 
and with more than ten years' experience 
may also be considered. 

ADMINISTRATION 
Deputy Registrar 

Qaalificatioas A Experience : EmentJxl; 
(i) Oegree in Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Engineering Tedinology or Business 
Administration (ii) Considerable admiifis- 
trative experience of general 
administration in a respontible position 
in a University or Residential Teaching 
Institution having student population of 
1000 - 2000, or autonomous Public Uoder- 
taking or Business Organisation of repute 
(lii) Experience in dealing with admission 
of students, conduct of examinations on' a 
a large scale, conduct of faculty and other 
academic body meetings including proce¬ 
dure thereof, Preparation of Agenda, 
Minutes etc. OR Suitable experience in 
general administration including' staff 
recruitment, establishment, budget, office 
security, stores and accounts management. 
Knowledge of Government rules and 
regulations relating to the above subjects, 
proc^ure, secretariat work of 
Committees including a^nda and minutes 
(iv) Capacity to develop corporate life 
witirin residratial institution (v) (a) Should 
bave wide sympathy with students (b) 
Teaching and research experience (c) 
Sportsmanship. 
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AaisttniRQgiBtitf 

Dtgm in Alts, Sdenoe, Commerce or 
Buraicn Mwsgenmit (u> Most htve good 
jEDamtcdgfi of ijraoedua of tenenl oteiiii- 
stmtkra or acoountioK of mdi tad «her 
tiansactioiis prefenbly both and be aUe 
to dntft reports and nonuies of con- 
ferenoes. (lii) At least 10 years' experience 
in a lespc^ble positioD under Govern- 
ment or in a large educational institution 
or bufiness orgnnisation of repute. 
DedreUe : Sxpeiienoe of supervision of 
txanrinatkm wo^ student welbie work. 
Proved capaci^ to understand students 
and their pioblema. 

Asastant Registrar (Stores) 
paaUftcatteaa ft Expadenee : Enaalla): 
Degree in Arts or Soenoe or a National 


No. 16B4JTDS. 


Name of the post: 

Professor of Bk>losical Scienoes (One 

post). 

Nature of the post t 

Permanent 

Scale of pay: 

Rs, noo-so-i3oo<eo-iboo 

Agpof retirement: 

(a) Sixty years 

(b) A Prodesaor may also be ^ipointed on 
OHitiact basis for a period of five ycare 
or till the attainment sixty yean of 
age whichever is earlier, in case of 
luilable eandtdaies. 

Emantkti Qu^ficatioBS; 

i. As least a Second Cass Master's 
Utatt in Biological Sciences, Botany 
or Zoology with 40% marks. 

ii. High research qualifications preferatly 
aDoctoiate 


Cart fi tate in BtoGtrieal/Metetical 6^ 
neecing. DMonia m Busmass Uansga- 
ment or equivalent prefo'ahle. Se^ 
years' expenenoe in purchasing engineering 
sUHCS. some hnowtodge store keeping 
mid managsment and worksluip 
experiCDGa. 


Prescribed application forms may be 
obtained ftom Che Registrar, lodian 
Institute of Technology, Delhi, Hau 
Khas, New Delhi-110029 either in person 
or by sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope (11*X20* sire) beming postage 
stamps of tike value of 20 paisc. Candida¬ 
tes from aboad may apply on plain paper 
giving an account of thetr academic and 
professional record, reprints and publica¬ 
tions and names of at two persons 


well gfiouninted with their profendonal 
work. CaodidatBs selected nrnppohil- 
fQmt will be required lo join duty 
im-nediately or as soon aa piiwtihlr 
thereafter. 


Last date of recsqift of request for 
application forms 14th March, 1974. 


Last date of reoelpc of completed 
application forms together with an Indian 
Pbstal Order of the value of R$. 7.50 
(Rs. 1,87 for SC/ST>-2lth March, 1974. 


(5th April 1974 i.i the case of candidates 
from abroad) 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOTIVIHAR, BURLA 

ADVERTISEMENT 


ill. CaiMcity for conducting and guiding 
research work 

iv. Teaching experience for at least toi 
years* in a college or University with at 
least five years' experience in teaching 
Posfgraihiate clas^ 

V. Specialisation in one or more of the 
following fields: 

1. plant Physiology 

2. Bio-Chemistry 

3. Animal Physiology 

4. Environmental ^logy 

5. Genetics 

6. Biophysto 

7. Microbiology 

The post carries ussat dearness allow¬ 
ance as would be sanctioned by the 
University from time to time. 

Seven copies of application forms will 
be supplied tnnn the Univtisity Office to 


Dat€d the 28.2.74 


each candidate in person on cash payment 
of Rs. 2/- (Rupees two) only. Candidates 
intending to get application form^ by post 
are required to send (a) crowed Postal 
Order of Rs. 2/-payahle to Finance Olficcr, 
Sambsilpur University, (b) Seif addressed 
envelope (23 x 10 Cm.) with postage stamp 
worth Rs. 2/- affixed to it with the words 
‘^Application form for tearhirip posta in 
San^lpur Unirersiiy** Supcr^nbcd on 
it. Money order/Cheque will riot be 
entertained. 


The last date of receiving application in 
the office of the UniveisHyat Jyotivthas. 
Burla. Dist. Sambalpur (Onssa) is the 
31st March, 1974. The candidates shall Ire 
required to appear at an interview before a 
Selection Committee at their own expense. 

All communications should be address¬ 
ed to the Registrar by deaigoatiem only. 

B. MISRA 
REGISTRAR 


28 uNivSRflrTY vsm, march, 1974 



Just Published: 

TWO OUTSTANDING BOOKS FROM STERLING 


In Celebration of the World Population Year 


1. POPULATION EDUCATION 

A Guide to Curriculum and Teacher Education 
by D« Gopal Rao 

A timely and indispensable book for teachers, curriculum workers, 
educators and all those connected witii population control 
programmes. 

2. PLANET IN PERIL? 

Man and the Biosphere Today 
by R. F. Oasmann 

A special Indian edition of the work originally published by UNESCO, 
Planet in Peril is a highly sophisticated, authenticated and 
enlightening study which not only informs public opinion but also 
makes It conscious of the immediacy of steps to be taken to save 
the earth from complete disaster. 


LATEST RELEASES 

1. NOT MUCH TIME FOR THE THIRD WORLD 
by Erhard Eppler 

2. PASSIVE VOICES 

A Penetrating Study of Muslims In India 
by K.L. Gauba 

3. NATIONALISM IN ASIA 
by R. S. Chavan 

4. STUDIES IN AEROSPACE LAW 
From Competition to Cooperation 
by S. Bhaft 

5. THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF INDIA 
by K. M. L. Saxena 

a. FOLK TALES OF BIHAR 
by Mira Pakrasi 

7. FOLK TALES OF KARNATAKA 
by P< Satishchandran 

8. FOLK TALES OF ANOHRA PRADESH 
by B. Rama Ra]u 


Rs 20 

Rs. 50 
Rs. 75 

Rs. 35 
Rs. 50 
Rs. 12. 50 
Rs. 12. 50 
Rs. 12. 50 


STERLING PUBLISHERS PVT. LTD. 

AB/9 Safdarjang Enclara 
Naw Dalhi 110016 


Tele : 77630 


Grams: PAPERBACKS 
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AfA'i'’ iV O' 


-THi,__rr~ 


The Air-Indians. 

You know them, we fly them. 


Who are the Air-lndianj>? 

You know them all. They are 
Indians who have put their countr) on 
the world's industrial map, Indians 
who have carried the liquid notes of 
iheir music to distant lands, Indians 
”'hose films have lent a lyrical vision 
to world cinema, Indians whose 
feet have transmitted the rhythm of 
Indian dance across the seas, Indians 
who are leaders in sport, in science, 
in technology. Air-Indians are Indians 
who are proud of their country, 
proud to fly theii country's airline. 


When you flv Air-India, vou 
fly with your people, >our culture 
and your flag. In fact, when you 
fly Air-lndia, you fly your 
very own airline. "Il 




if* ^ 
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BERHA MPUR UKIVERSiry 
BIUNJA BIHAK» BERHAMPlQt*7 
(ORISSA) 

No. 2047/AiBn/G&l>S^/73/BU Dated 
the 15th M«rA» 1974. 


ADVERT1 






Appucations are invited for the follow¬ 
ing teaching posts for the Post'Gradoate 
OqpMntinents of this Univeruty. 


SI. No. Sobieet 

Post 

vacant 

No. re 
vacancies 

1. LabourandSo- 



cial Welfare 

Professes 

one 

2. Zoology 

Reader 

(Hie 

3. Journalism 

Reader 

one 

4. Journalism 

Lecturtf 

one 

5. Hisu»y 

Lecturer 

one 

6. Physics 

l.ecturer 

one 


QmI* Pav* 

(0 Professor-Rs, 1 lOO-SO-l 30^60- 
1603A 

<ii) Reader^Rs. 700-50-li50/- 

(iii) Lecturer Rs. 400-40-800-50.950/- 
plus usual allowances as admissible 
by the University from time to time. 


QUAUnCATION AND EXPERIENCE 

!. PM^eoor hi L^tw and Social 

Wd&tfe: 

(i) The candidate shall be a s^olar 
oi eminence. 

(ii) Stall possess a first or second 

pIi^ post-graduate degree in Labour and 
Social Wewire, Sodal work. (Personnel 
management and labour wdfare); In¬ 
dustrial and Relations or per- 

smu^l Admmistratiofi. 

Oil) A Doctorate Degree in any of 
the above subjects shall be preferred. 

(iv) Shall have experience in guidii^ 
resBstfdi. 

(v) ^*11 have leaching expoicace in 
an institution or an Univer^ty Teaching 
Deparfimat for at least tea ye$n in any 
of tltf above subjects of which at least 
ttnee years shall be in post-graduate 
dases. 

and/or 


Professioital work experience in In- 
diutria] concerns in a responsible 
position in muxagonent with aclcnow- 
ledi^ contribomon in special sub¬ 
jects of rBanagement, Penmmel Ad- 
mimstration tmd fatdusttial Relations. 


The candidate shall have; 

0) A first or second class Maat^s 
Dtm (with at least 48 % marks) in the 
sutyeCt 

Oi) A Doctorate Degree or published 
woik of equivalent standard. 

OiQ Teaching expaienoe in a College 
or an University Departnsaot for at 
least yean io the subject at wmefa 


two yean preferably be in post^fiaduate 
classes. 

(iv) Oipacity to guide neeanh diall 
be regarded as an additional quali¬ 
fication. 

3. Reader ia Jomdisni: 

The candidate shall have at least a 
Mast^s D^ree in Joumalnm and 
teadiii^ and/or professional experienoe 
for at least eight years. 

or 

At least a second class Mastot^s 
Degree with a mtnimuni of 48% marks 
and 8 Degree or Diidmna in Jotunalism 
with teadung and/or mrfcsskmal ex* 
pericnoe for at least aght years. 

4. Lectarer ia JonaUsm: 

The candidate shall have at kast a 
Mastei^s Degree in Joun.alism or a 
second class Master's D^ree with a 
mmimum of 48% of marks with five 
years of Journalistic cxpeiknoe in a ses* 
ponsible capacity in a News Paper or 
News Agei^ cf repute. 

: The qualifications prescribed for 
the po^ of Reader and LectuEcrin 
Journalism may be relaxed in case of 

More Classified Advts. 
on Page IS 

persons who have held responsiUe pcsi- 
tions in Newsp^)on or News AgMCies 
of National or Intematioiiai repute. 

5. Lectwor In History ud Lectmer Is 
Physics: 

The candidate ^11 have a first or 
second dass Mast«i*6 D^ree (with at 
least 48 % marks) in the wbje^ 

Seven copies of the prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms wilt be supplied to the 
candidates from the ofiioe of tiw under¬ 
signed on payment of Re. l.SO paise in 
person or by Bank draft drawn cm the 
Slate Bank of India, or by money order 
in favour erf* the Registrar, Berhanqnir 
University along with a addresred 
env^pe measuring 22x10 ems affixed 
with post^ stamps worth 0.80 paise. 

The applicatioiui duly filled in akmi 
with atte^ true copies of certificates, 
testimoniaU and publications etc. should 
reach the undmpiedmi or before 
IStli AyriU 1974. ^tpUcations leoeived 
after the due dale wUlnotbeeatcftaioed. 

Candidates 9ibo are in service should 
apply throu^ proper chaimd. 

l^ons in Oovemment service sdec> 
ted for anwlntment shall be allowed 
leave saJa^ and peorion contribotkm 
for one year only it they wish to retain 
their lien under Oovemment. 

Hie prescribed period of experience 
for the pom will be calmifated upto the 
lam date fecedfMtheieoriptrfttieapifiH 
catioft. 

Sd/-R.C. Rswurii,' 

RBcnsri^. 


THE MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 
UNIVERSITY OF BAROIU 

NOTIFICATION NO. 31 

APPUcrAnoNS in the prescribed forms 
are invited on or befine 1 Sth April, 1974 
for the following posts. Frcacrfbed 
at^lication fomw will be available from 
the undenigned on pie-payment of 
Rs. 8-M by means of Crossed Posul 
Order. 

Dsputaete of CoaUmdiig/Adalt Edaeation 

1. Professor and/or Reader 

(Note: The applicant should clearly 
mentioa the exact cadre for which las 
^ipUcalioa is to be considered viz. 
Professor or Reader) 

Scales: Professor: Rs. 1109-50-1300- 
00-1600 Reader: Rs. 700-50-1250.—Plus 
D. A., H.R.A., P.F. and Gratuity benefit 
as per rales. 

Qaalifkatloas: (i) A first or second 
clam Master's decree of a Statutory 
University in CoAtmuing/Adult Educa¬ 
tion or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign Uiuvmity in the subject OR 
A second class Master's degree m Social 
ScAcaaeit Behavioural Sciences, Natural 
Sciences. Humanities of a Statutory 
Universite or an equivalent qualito- 
tion of a foreign University in the subject 
with a research degree of a Doctorate 
Standard pubtisiwd work in Conti- 
nuing/Adult Education, (ii) Teaching 
or research experience in a University 
or or a related iastitutioa of re¬ 
pute — Sev«n years for Professor and 
Five yean for Reader. (iii> Candidates 
with expertenoe in curriculum devdop- 
mmt educational pbuinii^ evaluation 
and administration in the neld of Conti- 
nuing/Extension/Aihill Education will 
te ptdein^. Responsibititics include 
toiching, research, prognunme develop- 
mait/Co-ordinafior and for Professor, 
it also includes respontibUitics of 
Headship. 

Applicants wbrei called for interview 
will have to come at their own expense. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

1. The posts cany D.A., H.R.A.. P.F. 
and Gratuity benefit as per Uitiveraty 
Rules. 

2. Candidates already in emplay- 
mreit cla whew should send five aets of 
appucations in the prescribed fmm in 
advance tor the post ak^ with attested 
copses of ail the Certificates of all exa¬ 
minations and tostimmuals and also r^ 
prints if any of their nieaich papenai^ 
one copy Should be routed tiurouih tbeir 
employer. 

3. InccKiiplete wheatlons, or those 
received late or oe {fiain papers will not 
be considtted. 

1C.A. Amin 
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Economics of Varsity 
Education 


The Programme Advisory Committee set up by the Associa¬ 
tion of Indian Universities to guide the projects in the economics 
of higher education of the Research Cell met on March 21, 
1974 under the Chairmanship of Dr, Amrik Singh to consider 
the memorandum outlining the Research Projects to be taken up 
during 1974-75 and onwards. The meeting was attended by 
Shri R. K. Chabbra, Secretary, UGC; Prof. A.L. Nagar, Head 
‘ of the Department of Economics and Member Secretary of the 
Planning Committee of the Delhi University: Prof. D.D. Narula, 
Director, ICSSR; Dr. J.L. Azad, Director (Education), Planning 
Commission; Shri Anjni Kumar, Secretary, Association of 
Indian Universities and Dr. H. N. Pandit, Project Officer (Econo¬ 
mics of Education), Association of Indian Universities. The 
Committee recommended that the Research Cell should undertake 
the project on comparative cost analysis of Universities of 
Rajasthan and Kerala and estimate institutional unit costs of 
education for university departments and colleges separately. 
The Committee also suggested that, at this stage, only recurring 
expenditure may be considered for estimating unit costs of 
education and factors responsible for variations in unit costs of 
education of the two universities may be investigated. It was 
further suggested that the universities which are similar in con¬ 
tent, structure and organization should be taken up for the 
comparative analysis. The structural diiferences in expendi¬ 
ture in terms of academic, technical and auxiliary staff should also 
be analysed. 

The Research Cell will collaborate with the Planning Unit of 
the University of Delhi for conducting cost analysis of the 
University. The Joint Research Team will analyse trends in 
cost and financing of the University during 1957-74, estimate 
unit costs of education and study socio-economic status of stu¬ 
dent beneficiaries. Attempt will also be made to study the dis¬ 
tributional pattern of students according to those who come from 
Delhi and those who come from outside. Prof. D.D. Narula, 
Director, ICSSR and Dr. H.N. Pandit will make a suitable 
questionnaire for collecting the information regarding the socio¬ 
economic and educational profiles of the parents of the Delhi 
University students. 

The ICSSR will provide the Research Cell information 
about the projects financed by the ICSSR in the field of financing 
of university education. On the basis of the success of the Delhi 
University Woject, similar collaborative projects will be under¬ 
taken for the metropolitan city Universities of Calcutta. Bombay 
and Madras. Prof, A.L. Nagar, will be directing the Delhi 
University project. 

The Committee also approved the project on Readings in 
Economics of Higher Education. Under this project, contribu¬ 
tions of eminent scholars, teachers and administrators will be 
invited on various problems of economics of higher education. 
These contributions will be brought out in the form of a book. 
This will serve as useful help to the scholars, researchers and 
administrators iftterested in the planning of higher education. 






Mr. 8. Sivaraman, Vice Chairman, National Commission on Agricultura delivering the 10th Convocation 
Address at the 6 B Pant University, Pantnagar. The Vlce>Chaiicellor, Or. D. P. Singh Is on extreme right. 

(Report on page 7) 


Firsts of Pantnagar Varsity 


—Pantnagar was the 1st agricultural univer¬ 
sity to be established in India (I960). 

—Pantnagar is the 1st university to adopt 
new method of education involving fusion of 
teaching, research and extension. 

—Pantnagar is the only university with a 
laige seed farm covering about 11,000 acres, 

—Pantnagar is the only university with an 
average stable net annual income of around one 
crore rupees. 

—Pantnagar is the 1st and the only uni\ei- 
sity that, has taken up production of high qua¬ 
lity seeds. 

—Pantnagar is the first university to take up 
comprehensive programme for research and 
development in new crops like soybean, sugar- 
beet, sunfiower and sweet sorghum. 

—Pantnagar is the 1st university to establish 
a full-fledged food science division to develop 
various soy-based products. 

—Pantnagar is the 1st university to start a 
large development project called “Tarai Deve¬ 


lopment Corporation”. 

—Pantnagar is the 1st university to impart 
instructions in Hindi medium. 

—Pantnagar is the ht university to take up 
translation and production of technical text¬ 
books in Hindi. 

—Pantnagar is the first university to bring 
out two popular monthly farm journals entitled 
INDIAN FARMERS' DIGEST in English 
and KISAN BHARTI in Hindi. 

—Pantnagar is the 1st university to stan 
placement service for its graduates. 

—Pantnagar is the 1st and the only univer¬ 
sity to start a comprehensive self-employment 
project. 

—Pantnagar is the only university to launch 
the massive *MiIk for Millions Project'. 

—Pantnagar is the first university to develop 
disease resistant varieties of pulses, notably 
URD. 
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Around A Campus — 1 


G.B. Pant University of 
Agriculture & Technology 


Home of 
Things 
New in 
Agriculture 


N. K. ANANT RAO 


PANTNAGAR is too small a campus town. It may 
not perhaps be even discernible on the geographical 
map of India. However, on the economic map of 
India, it has come to occupy a very pre-eminent 
position. Established in I960 in a desolate expanse, 
The G.B. Pant University of Agriculture and Techno¬ 
logy has come to be a humming campus from an open 
sky. It was the first varsity to try fusion of teaching, 
research and extension. In fact, the very future 
of this novel system of education would have been 
very much in doubt but for the success of the very first 
experiment at Pantnagar. Encouraged by the specta¬ 
cular success of the Pantnagar pattern, the farm varsi¬ 
ties or agricultural campuses have now been establish¬ 
ed in almost all the Stales. 

One of the major advantages of this system is its 
over-whelming emphasis on problem-solving research. 
The emphasis invariably is on inter-disciplinary 
approach involving active participation of the staff 
members of the disciplines concerned. The results 
consequently have been quick and adequate. It has 
been largely because of this research effort that the 
11,000-acre University Farm has been making hand¬ 
some profits year after year. 

Wheat 

The contribution of this University in the break¬ 
through in wheat production has been no less signi¬ 
ficant. It has released a wide array of varieties to 
suit varying requirements and agro-climatic conditions. 
Of these, UP-30J, UP-310, UP-319 and UP-215 are 
notable. These have been well received by the farmers 
all over the country. 
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Mate 

In the matter of maize Tcsearch, the University 
enjoys a coveted place. It is the main centre of the 
AH India Co-ordinated Maize Improvement Scheme 
for the North-Eastern Plains. Of the various hybrids 
and composites developed at this University, the 
protein-rich composite called “Protina” has been 
found to be the most promising. Besides, a number 
of dwarf hybrids developed by the University are now 
under final assessment. Unlike other maize >'arieties. 
these dwarf hybrids withstand high velocity winds and 
lashing rain admirably. 

Four New‘S* Crops 

The Unnersity is engaged in a massive programme 
for development of Soybean, Sugarbeet, Sunflow'cr 
and Sweet Sorghum, colleciivclv known as ‘S* crops. 
These new crops are expected to be of great value in 
tiding over the difficult position in fat, feed, sugar 
and protein. 

Soybean 

The University has made great strides in research 
and extension of this new protein-rich crop. Of the 
various varieties tested at Pantnagar Bragg, Lee, 
Hardee, Semmes. ClarL-63, Hood and Pickeite 
have been found to be quite promising. Besides, a 
number of vegetable types too have been selected 
The most important being: Kim. Verde. Disoy and 
Bansai, etc. 

Recognising the potential of soybean as a rich 
source of protein, the University has established a 
Food Science Division at a cost of Rs. 40 lakhs. The 
Division has already started experimental production 
of a variety of soy-products, c.g., soy breakfast foods, 
soy dal soy flour and soy milk, etc. 

Sugarbeet 

Though sugar is a major industry but still it con¬ 
tinues to be in a very unhappy condition. Of the vari¬ 
ous factors involved, the most imnortant being the 
poor per hectare cane yield, low sucrose recovery, 
long duration of the crop and limited crushing season. 
The research at Pantnagar suggests that answer 
to all these problems lies in sugarbeet. With potential 
to yield almost one-and-a half times as much sugar 
in five months as sugarcane in one year, sugarbeet is 
well poised to play an important role in years to come. 

Sanflower 

Sunflower is still another crop which has been 
engaging the attention of the University since some 


time past. Pantnagar scientists feel that with as high 
oil content as 50 percent sunflower is one crop that 
can stem the fast deepening oil crisis. 

Sweet Sorghum 

The University has been of the view that no live¬ 
stock improvement programme can be a success un¬ 
less fodder resources of the country are developed 
adequately. Studies at Pantnagar have conclusively 
established the suitability of sweet sorghum for fodder 


Self-employment 

Scheme 

The G.B. Pant UnKcrviiy of 
Agriculture and Tcchm^logy. i\mU- 
nagar. has extended the sccipe of 
its novel Self-limployment Scheme 
for farm graduates with the fui.ia- 
cial support of nation4»ii.scd hanU. 
Under the schonic the agnciiltuic 
and agricultural engineering gra¬ 
duates do selt'Culiiv.'tion end 
ciMon work on h're b.‘>!s wnh 
tractors and unprovct! implement', 
and sell agio-inpuii. to farmers. 

They also extend requis-te leeh- 
nical advice to neighbouring iarni- 
cr;. The Paninager Uiuversuy is 
already running this project m 
two bisincis of Nainit.il and 
Elawah. Each graduate has been 
earning a net monthly income 
between Rs. SOO and Rs. !0(K). 

The Pauinugar V'mvcrMiy has 
now started a free oitc-monih 
training course in “Tractor Opera¬ 
tion and Maintenance*' for all 
such agriculture and agricultural 
engineering graduates who intend 
to join the Sclf-EmpIoymcnt 
Scheme in Rohilkhand, Meerut 
Kumaon and G.arhwjil division 
of U.P. Slate. 


purposes. Varieties Rio and iS 607 of sweet sorghum 
have been found to be ideal for this purpose. 

Milk for Millions 

The livestock improvement too has been receiving 
due attention of the University. The University has 
launched an ambitious project called “Milk for 
Millions''. Under this project, the Livestock Re¬ 
search Station of the University envisages to take up 
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development of pure and cross-bred stocks by im¬ 
porting bulls and cows of such high yielding breeds 
as Jersey and Holstein. It may be of interest to state 
here that the cross-bred animals developed at the 
Livestock Research Station of the University have 
already become quite popular. During the last 
Farmers’ Fair one cross-bred Jersey-Sahiwal cow fet¬ 
ched as high as Rs. 7,000. 

Technical Breakthrough 

Pantnagar has also been equally active in develop¬ 
ing a wide array of handy and inexpensive imple¬ 
ments. Of these, particular mention may be made of 
potato digger, soybean thresher, bajra seed drill, 
lifting pa tela and mango stone decorticator, etc. 

It has also taken a big step forward not only in 
mechanising its own farm but also the farms in the 
neighbourhood. The University in collaboration with 
its sister organisation Tarai Development Corpora¬ 
tion has drawn up an ambitious programme for 


mechanisation of the entire Tarai area. The Corpo¬ 
ration has already helped a number of its fanner 
shareholders in securing tractors, combines and other 
farm equipment. Tarai, in fact, has come to be one 
of the most agriculturally advanced areas in the coun¬ 
try. The Tarai Development Corporation which has 
come to be the premier quality seed producing organi¬ 
sation, has plans to produce seeds enough to meet 
about 30 per cent of the total demand for seed of high- 
yielding varieties of the country. Though established 
only about four years back, the Corporation has al¬ 
ready supplied quality seed of high yielding varieties 
of all the important crops-wheat, maize, paddy, potato, 
soybean, sunflower, millets, jute and pulses, etc.—to 
almost all the states. Small quantities of seed have 
even been exported—^mostly to Nepal and Bangla 
Desh. 

Pantnagar has, thus, come to be the hub of re¬ 
search and development activities. It has come to 
be the home of things new in agriculture. 


Need to Change Education 
Pattern Stressed 


The oul‘datcd tradition of con¬ 
sidering University degree as a 
passport ior secure Government 
employment lias no relevance 
under the present conditions. The 
time has conic when young gra¬ 
duates should ir> to stand on their 
feet and launch their own enter¬ 
prises. Mr. B. Sivaranian, Vice- 
Chairman, National Commission 
on Agriculuire, who was deliver¬ 
ing the tenth Consocation address 
of the Agricultural University, 
Pantnagar, said that the farm 
graduates in particular can play 
a key role in the transforniaiion 
of agriculture and national eco¬ 
nomy as such by branching out in 
various small and medium agro- 
cuterprises. However, for this the 
agricultural universities have to 


so fashion their training pro- 
giamme that their graduates have 
sufficient practical background so 
very necessary in the competitive 
private enterprise. 

Besides, back home such gra¬ 
duates could act as ambassadors 
of new agriculture. In this respect, 
Mr. Sivaranian commended the 
training programmes of Pantnagar 
University whereunder each stu¬ 
dent of the University has to 
do practical field work all through 
his stay at Pantnagar. This train¬ 
ing has stood the Pantnagar gra¬ 
duates in good stead and as such 
they are in great demand. 
He revealed that the 
National Commission on Agri¬ 
culture has urged other farm 


varsities to follow the Pantnagar 
pattern. 

Earlier Dr. D.P. Sii^, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University in 
his welcome address revealed that 
a new dimension of operational 
research has been added to the 
research programme of the Uni¬ 
versity with the initiation of a 
unique area development project 
envisaging all the essential ingre¬ 
dients of integrated development, 
namely, planning, research and 
action. Asides, the University 
has launched still another ambiti¬ 
ous programme of establishing a 
campus in the hill areas. The main 
centre of the campus would be at 
Ranichauri in Tehri district with a 
network of supporting sub-centre. 
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Problems of Higher Education 


Role of the 
Hill University 

S. M. DUBEY 


T he hill university in the North-East India 
has now been established. The Urivcrsity will 
satisfy the educational aspirations of the people 
of this region. It is expected, that being a Central 
University, it will be free from the financial hard¬ 
ships, and, will prove to be a real centre of learning, 
research and other intellectual activities. On the one 
hand this University will break the psychological and 
intellectual isolation and seclusion of the new genera¬ 
tion of the hill people and, on the other it will unfold 
those aspect^: of tribal social structure, normative 
patterns, history, economy, culture, natural resource? 
and potentialities which are not fully known due to 
lack of trained personnel and research. 

The Hill University was conceiv'ed with a definite 
goal. For the first time, on August 9, 1963, the tribal 
leaders at a meeting at Shillong favoured the idea of 
a separate University for the hill people which will 
provide higher education to the youths and will pro¬ 
tect and enrich the tribal way of life, social structure 
and culture through teaching and research. The 
idea immediately attracted the attention of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru who referred the matter to the 
University Grants Commission, which appointed a 
Committee headed by Professor A.R. Wadia a noted 
sociologist. The committee submitted its report in 
1964, which favoured the establishment of a federal 
type of University with constituent colleges and full- 
fledged centres of Postgraduate teaching and research 
with its he^quarters at Shillong. Since the time of 
the submission of the report, much change has taken 
place in the political and administrative structure of 
the North East India. 

The author U Fcof^r and Head of the Department of 
Sociology and the *Ceiitrefor the Sodological Study of the 
Frontier Regioa’ Dibrugaih University, 


While formulating the higher educatioiul plwning 
in the administrative units within the jurisdiction of 
this University, the problem of educational imbalance 
in the field of education, aspirations of the i^ople, 
and needs of and job opportunities whithin this area 
should be properly considered. 

The University will meet the academic require¬ 
ments of a sensitive area which has gradually staited 
moving on the path of planning and development. 
There are certain initial advantages asrodated with 
this University. Since the beginning of the British 
administration, Shillong has developed as a centre of 
this region and its colleges and institutions have been 
the efifective base and nucleus for the growth of higher 
education and learning. Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Arunachal and Mizoram are young political unib 
where political elites are receptive and committed 
to the development. For the time being, there are 
twentyone undergraduate college? in the jurisdiction 
of this University, with an approximate student popu¬ 
lation of 10,000. Keeping in view the numl^r of 
colleges and the size of student population; better, 
effective and meaningful academic planning is possi¬ 
ble. Till now, in these areas the problem of educated 
unemployed youths has not taken a disproportionate 
shape and therefore an effective manpower planning 
is also possible. 

Recently a seminar group at K ohima discussed the 
‘Problems and Prospects of Planning and Develop* 
ment in Nagaland*. This group has made some 
pragmative recommendations on the need of educa¬ 
tional develc^ment and manpower planning tn Naga¬ 
land. The people have high expectations from the 
development of Hill University. The major recom¬ 
mendations are: 

(j) the social and educational aspirations of the 
people should be satisfied: 

O'i) the courses, and the regulations for admission 
should be framed afier considering the need, 
the job prospects and the future projections 
of the manpower requirements of the hill 
region; 

(Hi) there should be a harmonious balance between 
the needs and requirements of the different 
States, the north-east region and the nation; 

(iv) as far as possible, the attempt should be made, 
so that, this University should not be a ^lica 
or duplication of the existing Universities. 

Organisatioiial Stroctore 

The jurisdiction of the University covers Naga¬ 
land, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Arunachal Pradesh. 
The University is located at Shillong and will have a 
campus at Kiohima also. The geographical e^- 
lomcal situations of this area are such, that it is quite 
difficult to travel and reach from one place to another. 
Keeping in view this point, as well as the educational 
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aspirations of the people, it would be better to have a 
perspective academic planning for Mizoram and 
Arunachal Pradesh also. It would be desirable to 
develop post-graduate centres with provisions for re¬ 
search at Aizal as well as at the proposed capit^ of 
Arunachal Pradesh--Itanagar. 

Till now, the growth of colleges in these political 
unit^ is manageable. The economy of these states 
and union territories is not yet developed and in the 
years to come will not be able to absorb a large num¬ 
ber of highly specialised and technically skilled man¬ 
power. It is, therefore, vcj7 much essential that 
serious thought should be given to the manpower 
requirements of this region, expansion of economy In 
the years to come and the types of courses to ^ deve¬ 
loped and the regulations for admissions to be fram¬ 
ed. If attempt is not made in this direction, the 
University will ultimately create the problem of edu¬ 
cated unemployment in an area which has already 
experienced tensions. 

Keeping in view the r.mall size of the population 
m these States, probability is there that the required 
number of qualified students for the diffrent depart¬ 
ments may not be available. 

—It is, therefore, essential that seals may be re¬ 
served for other areas on a reciprocal basis. 
For example, the medical and engineering colle¬ 
ges of Assam may reserve seats for the Hill 
students and in the same way, the Hill Univer¬ 
sity may also reserve seats for the students of 
Assam, Manipur, Tripura and other states, in 
those fields for the teaching of which, there is no 
provision in these States. 

—Apart fiom the regular teaching for the different 
degrees, some departments may prove their 
.social relevance in a bettei way by offering pro¬ 
ficiency courses and orientation courses for the 
administrative officials posted in this region or 
serving in the industrial organisations. 

—If possible, there should be a separate wing 
of the University for correspondence courses 
and teaching through other mass media. Through 
this wing, the People of the entire North-East 
India should be provided opportunity to obtain 
higher education and they should be allowed to 
appear as private candidates at the different 
examinations in some selected subjects. Hun¬ 
dreds of people sei viiig in the different depart¬ 
ments are interested in higher education but due 
to the existing rules and regulations of the 
different universities are not getting opportunity 
to satisfy their aspirations. 

Socio-EcOAomic Needs and Edocation 

The socio-economic life of the hill peoples centres 
round agriculture and foiest. There are prospects 
for the growth of hort iculture. With the acMevement 
of the statehi^d, there are sufficient potentialities for 
white-collar jobs. With the gi owing industrializa¬ 
tion, which is expected to remain agriculture and 
forest based, new job opportunities are bound to 
emerge. 


Apart from the plan for higher scientific technolo¬ 
gical and liberal education, there should be sufficient 
scope and provisions for job and need oriented train¬ 
ing, diploma and degree courses which may satisfy 
the requirements of the different political units with¬ 
in the jurisdiction of this University. 

Oiganizatlon of Courses 

The courses, departmcnts/schools should be orga¬ 
nized in such a way so that— 

(/) There should remain a proper balance between 
teadbing and research and gradually there should be 
more and more emphasis on research wldch may be 
socially relevant; 

(if) There should be social relevance of the courses, 
so that, they could meet the requirements of the 
different political units of this region and the nation. 
The following tentative plan for the opening of the 
departments in the hill university is suggested. The 
schools (Departments) will primarily be interdisci- 
plinaiy in nature. 

1. School of Vocational Sciences with Special 
Emphasis on the—(a) Office management and the 
secretarial practice; (6) Accountancy/Book keeping; 
(c) Book production/printing; (rf) Journalism; (c) 
Photography; (/) Other technical courses. 

2. School of Agricultuie Sciences 

3. School of life Sciences 

4. School of Medicine 

5. Centre for the Study of Sociology and the Social 
System of the Hill Region: One fact that should be 
kept in mind is that from the point of view of econo¬ 
mic, political and educational development, the tribes 
of this region are far advanced and are moving on the 
path of progress. It is, therefore, essential, that thi<i 
centre should not be entirely past oriented rather the 
emphasis should be on future oriented outlook. 
This centre should specialise in the field of the (1) 
Tribal Social Structure in the context of the larger 
Indian Social System, (2) Sociology of Economic 
Development, (3) Polit'cal Sociology, (4) Social 
Anthropology, (5) Social Demography, (6) Ecology 
and Tribal Social Structure, (7) Social I^ychology, 

(8) Criminology, Penology and Correctional Services, 

(9) Sociology of the North East India. 

6. This centre should also start one year diploma 
course in “Social Welfare and Personal Management”; 
where emphasis should be on the training of the (a) 
Tribal Welfare, (h) Youth Welfare, (c) Labour Wel¬ 
fare. 

7. School for the Study oftheTribal Dialects and 
Comparative Linguistics; Within the jurisdiction of 
this University, there are more than 50 tribal languag¬ 
es and dialects which need careful research. This 
should primarily be a research oriented centre. 

8. Academy for the Development of Tribal 
Music/Dance and Art. 

9. School for the Study of Political Development 
and International Relations; With special emphasis 
on the study of the (a) Himalayan Region, (b) 
South East Asia and (c) South Asia. 
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10. School of Modem European Languages: p 
Obodudiiig English). 

11. School of Indian Languages and Litexatwe. 

12. Institute of Business Management: Which 
will cater the growing Industrial and Commercial 
requirements of this region. 

13. School of Education, Psychology and Teach* 
ers Tyaiiung. 

14. There should be Departments of History k | 

Geography. I 

15. School of Pure Sciences for Physics, | 
Chemistry, Mathematics. 

16. Institute for the Study of Socio-Economic 
Change and Modernisation: The hill areas have been 
suffering from the problem of intellectual ‘communi¬ 
cation gap’. To bridge this gap. North East India 
needs a developed Research Institute. The purpose . 
of the Institute will be— 

(a) To assess and understand the process of socio* ■ 
economic change, modernisation and develop- , 
mem; 

{h) To bring together the imellecluals/opinion 1 
makers/public leaders/journalists of this ! 
region as well as from other parts of India; 

(c) To have constant dialogue and discussion on 
the process of change, planning and develop¬ 
ment. The nature of this institute should be 
interKliscipIinaTy; I 

(^/) To have documentation centre which will i 
include all available books, papers, journals. I 
reports and records related to this area. j 

The problem of recruitment and selection requires i 
a clear perspective from the very beginning, otherwise, ; 
the anemic confusion will be of severe implications j 
in a sensitiv*e area which is politically alert and rela* j 
lively advanced from the point of view of literacy. 
The trained and qualified manpower is not available 
in the hills for the time being. But the recruitment 
policy should be so oriented as to satisfy the aspira¬ 
tions of the hill people and to provide maximum 
safeguard to the talent available from within. This 
does not mean that higher education should be plan¬ 
ned keeping in view only the local and parochial 
considerations. In this connection, I would like to 
suggest that— 

(i) Wherever talented and academically qualified 
local manpower is available, that must be pre¬ 
ferred: 

(n) In the administrative branches, as far as possi¬ 
ble, people should be recruited only from 
among the political units within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of this University; 

(i/i) There should be phase wis? development 
of departments/schools. The senior and acade¬ 
mically qualified persons may be selected to 
start the departments from any where but 
gradual emphasis should be to train the talent¬ 
ed local youths and to recruit them gradually. 


Punjab Agricultural 


University 


A Varsity 

With 
A Soul 

RAYMOND GRIFFITH 


pUNJAB Agricultural University is truly a great 
* University. The physical plant is, of course, 
undoubtedly magnificent.' Even a most superficial 
tour of the campus will reveal this fact. Working 
amidst surroundings of beauty and aesthetic order 
surely inspires the students, the faculty and the staff. 

The trimester system which allows instructors to 
evaluate directly their own students is superior to 
the system of internal and external examiners in most 
educational institutions here. Also, since PAD 
functions as an autonomous entity within the educa¬ 
tional structure, the University ai^cars to be able to 
move more rapidly to anticipate and answer current 
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needs in research and instruction than can colleges 
that are units in a longer chain of administrative 
command and decision. 

There are many important areas in which PAU 
is exceptional. The leadership, for example, is ins> 
pired. lliat Dr, M.S. Randhawa is a dehnitive au¬ 
thority on both science and art is a tremendous asset 
to the University. In his controversial and stimulating 
book Two Cultures, CP, Snow theorizes that the ca¬ 
tastrophe of modern society results from the fact that 
it has been split into two cultural establishments, with 
men of science in one group and men of the humani¬ 
ties in the other, and with little effective communi¬ 
cation between the two divisions. Many men of science 
lack fundamental knowledge of humanistic ideals, 
and many experts in the humanities lack essential 
understanding of modern technology. One result 
of this division is that educational institutions can 
become warped in their outlook because of one-sided 
leadership without balanced perspectives. This is 
certainly not true at PAU where, for example, the 


Dr. Raymond Griffith (47), the author of this 
article, is a roving American educationist, who 
bdieves that the world is his home and the huma¬ 
nity is his fraternity. He tanght English at Punjab 
Agricultural University, Ludhiana in an honorary 
capacity from March 1973 to February 1974. 
He was fascinated by the beautiful countryside. 
He wrote poems on themes viz. Risen, 
Peacocks of Narangwal, PAU : The flowering 
trees, and many others which have won apprecia¬ 
tion both in India and the States. He has a hnma- 
nhdag outlook as an educationist and has defin¬ 
ed clearly in his articles the role which the teach¬ 
ers should undertake in the intellectual and 
emotional evolution of students. 

At present, Dr. Griffith is Professor of Eng¬ 
lish at Kyung Hee University, Seoul, Sooth 
Korea. 


new museum of traditional Punjabi culture is located 
right across the road from a field filled with the screen 
ca^s in which entomologists carry on research. 
Science and art are here side by side. 

The philosophy of the professors of English at 
P.A.U. is that real teaching demands more than 
spoonfeeding passive students with facts and informa¬ 
tion read from yellowing notes. These things the 
students can learn on their own from books. The 
most important function of teaching is to teach the 
students desirable attitudes about this mass of facts 
and information. In many an institution students 
are filled with raw knowledge without absorbing en¬ 
lightening attitudes. Thus, when they graduate, 
they are still but half-educated. 

The emphasis on attitudes can be seen in the way 
PAU as a whole constantly stresses the potentitU 
and the possibilities and the excitement and the 
romance of Punjab. Thus Punjabi students are en¬ 
couraged to gain needed skills and to put them to use 
in their great state. By imparting attitudes one does 


not brainwash the students to think as one wants 
them to think. On the contrary, teaching enlighten¬ 
ing attitudes is keeping ever in mind and expressing 
the real values of life and the true purposes of educa¬ 
tion. 

Dedicated Attention 

Many individuals in the teaching profession be¬ 
lieve that teaching upper levels of undergraduates 
and teaching postgraduate students are more presti¬ 
gious than instructing lower levels. Many an insti¬ 
tution tragically allows its students in their first years 
to be supervised and evaluated by hacks and incom¬ 
petents, and then foolishly expects the students to 
blossom suddenly into creative scholars in their 
final college years. But by then it is far too late. 
Attitudes and study habits have already become 
crystallised. The English teachers at P.A.U. do not 
make this mistake. They give close and dedicated 
attention to elementary freshman courses which are 
the essential foundation for all advanced university 
training. 

The PAU works closely with the larger commu¬ 
nity. Sometimes one finds it difficult to locate 
friends in other departments, such as botany and 
horticulture and extension education, because PAU 
leaders do not sit isolated and passive behind thick 
office walls. They go out into the field and the com¬ 
munity for work and research. P.A.U. also enthusi¬ 
astically welcomes the larger community onto its cam¬ 
pus. In September, for instance, at the Kisan Mela, 
hordes of farmers could be seen milling about, attend¬ 
ing exhibits, buying seed, and feeling completely at 
home at the PAU, which wisely resizes that the 
higher purpose of education is not to educate a hand¬ 
ful of enrolled students, but to educate all members of 
the larger community. 

1 have heard Dr S.S. Bal speak to the international 
students of PAU on the freedom movement in India; 
Dean R. Kirpal Singh talk about the great economic 
possibilities of increased fruit production in India; 
Dr Raghbir Singh discuss the great ambitions of 
P.A.U*s extension education program; Dean S. Bajaj 
philosophize on the important goals of the collie 
of Home Science; Dr S.S. Grewal rhapsodize alx>ut 
the vital role of a college of agriculture in the 
economy of the community. These are a few in¬ 
dividuals chance has led me to meet and hear. 
There are many more men and women of vision 
at PAU. This then is perhaps the most exceptional 
feature of PAU—the large number of dreamers on 
the faculty who work to make their dreams become 
reality. 

An Agricultural University’s achievement is prim¬ 
arily measured in the advances it makes in the 
development and introduction of plants, in the ad¬ 
vances it inspires and implements in all branches of 
agriculture and animal husbandry. One can see in 
many parts of the world important technological insti¬ 
tutions that have become highly effective % becom¬ 
ing efficient and cold-bloodi machines t^t stress 
only material process and ignore the soul of man. 
PAU is an institution with a soul. 
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/Kound hCa 


Enrolment Low for 
Agricultural Courses 


WHILE DELIVERING Ihc 
second annual Convocation of the 
Tamilnadu Agricultural Univer- 
sity» Shri G. S. Pathak, Vice- 
F^sident of India, regretted that 
the number of students enrolling 
in agricultural universities was 
quite inadequate. Of about 30 lakh 
students enrolling for higher 
education in 1969>70, it was esti¬ 
mated that only 1.6 per cent of 
the men and 0.4 per cent of the 
women represented enrolment in 
agricultural universities. This is 
very low in the context of the 
dominant position of the agri¬ 
culture in the nation's economy 
and the growing need for person¬ 
nel trained in technology and 
science of agriculture. 

He made particular reference to 
the problem of training middle 
level technicians in different 
branches of agricultural science. 
He, however, hoped that this 
omission would be remedied to 
some extent by the establishment 
of agricultural science centres in 
various regions of the country 
during the fifth plan. 

With regard to the agricultural 
colleges which were distributed 
all over the country and enjoyed 
varied advantages of climate, 
location and equipment, to spe¬ 
cialise in certain defined areas of 
research for which they were 
p^icidaily suited and hsud spe 
cia! facilities. The result of re- 
seardi should however be shared 


by all. Til 11 . would involve in an 
increasing measure of planning, 
programme and coordination of 
research at the national level so 
as to obviate duplication of efforts 
and expenditure on the same field 
of research by a number of col¬ 
leges. The agricultural stiategy 


during the Fifth Plan period 
should be to make land yield more 
for human consumption. This 
Mils for the progressively expand¬ 
ing application of tedinology in 
agriculture. He reterred to the 
seed revolution which had not yet 
had its fill I impact on food crops 
like pulses and essential commer¬ 
cial crops like oilseeds, tobacco 
and jute. This is an area of re¬ 
search and development by ^i- 
cultural scientists. He emphasised 
the transformation of Indian agri¬ 
culture into a progressive and pro¬ 
fitable enterprise which could be 
effected only by large-scale parti¬ 
cipation of farmers in the new 
developmental programmes. It 
was the larmer who had to trans¬ 
late the blueprint of the labora¬ 
tory into practical reality in the 
field. The Indian peasant had 
demonstrated his ability to absorb 
new ideas and to blend new tech¬ 
nology' with the traditional prac¬ 
tices. ft would now he the object¬ 
ive of graduates in agriculture to 
transmit the new ideas emerging 
from education and research to 
the farmers. 


1 orf(ce 
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"Your high marks suggest that you might have used some 
sophisticated device for copying in your exams.." 
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Over-Technology Crisis 
Outstretching Beyond 
Human Resources 


THE WORLD cmis created by 
over>technology of the profit 
society and industrial revolution 
have outstretched themselves be¬ 
yond human and natural lesourc- 
es, said Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, 
while addressing the convocation 
of the Punjab Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity at Ludhiana. **The pollu¬ 
tion of the environment”, he 
cautioned, ''threatens to make life 
into death”. One-third of the 
world, he said, consumed two- 
thirds of the production of the 
world and nine-tenths of the raw 
materials by looting the under¬ 
developed world. He wanted the 
process of an integral world order 
to be started, now', “because it 
will make fifty years to recycle 
intelligently planned human set¬ 
tlements”. 

He suggested that Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University start in each 
district a rxhool where rural peo¬ 
ple w'ith matriculation education 
or less could learn to help in agro¬ 
industries or pick up dairy and 
pouitiy farming, fruit and vege¬ 
table farming or mushroom grow¬ 
ing. This cadre could then go 
back to the family farm and help 
to industrialise the land-economy 
through small scale industries 
which can supplement the income 
of the farm by 25 to 50 per cent. 

He felt pained by the fact that 
95 per cent of the agricultural 
graduates do not go back to theii 
land. He said the new generations 
of farmers’ sons and daughters 
were being lured through cinema, 
the ugarette, the trousers, the 
transistor and the ^ffee house to 
settle in cities. To take the modem 
young back to the soil all their 
demands be met in the moderniz¬ 
ed village. “They must be taught 
to build from the* foundations in 
the village and go back from the 


University to teach iheir people”, 
he added. 

The egoism of western man, he 
lamented, had split European 
consciousnes.s “The Schizophre¬ 
nia compelled European man to 
use the very knowledge acquired 
for the glory of the human race 
for the destruction of millions of 
people.” He concluded by posing 
the question whether the world 
civilization would give up the 
destructive potential of armaments 
and the greeds of the profit or 


Dr. M.S. Sw'aminalhan, Direc¬ 
tor General and Secretary, Indian 
Council of y^riculture Research 
while delivering the convocation 
address of the University of 
Udaipur said that education should 
be linked with research and pro¬ 
ductivity. He said while in the 
academic and research institu¬ 
tions of the affluent countries, the 
common slogan was “Publish or 
perish”, the only slogan that was 
relevant to our situation should be 
“Produce or perish”. 

Dr. Swaminathan said Rajas¬ 
than was endowed with consider¬ 
able quantities of phosphate and 
gypsum deposits. The State also 
has excellent breeds of sheep and 
extremely arid ps well as sub- 
humid regions. The people of the 
State were known for their warm¬ 
th and friendship as well as hardi¬ 
ness and ability to treat pleasure 
and pain with equanimity. 

He said the students and staff 
of this University had a great 
opportunity in studying critically 



Dr. Mulk Raj Anand delivering 
the Convocation Address 


would the toughnecks start the 
third world war, “which would 
wipe out the human race and dis¬ 
able it for any conceivable future 
even before the year 2,000”. 


—Swaminathan 

the biological and physical assets 
of the State and converting them 
into wealth meaningful to the 
people. 

Referring to desert in Rajas- 
.han, he said, afforestation had 
also to be the local point for rc- 
claimi^ the desert. Techniqus 
for soil and water conservation 
and for sand dune stabilization 
were fortunately available to^y. 

He said this State had nearly 
20 per cent of our sheep popula¬ 
tion, contributing 40 per cent ot 
the national wool clip. Research 
on cross-breeding at the Central 
Sheep and Wool Research Insti¬ 
tute, Avikanagar and at other 
centres in the State had shown 
great possibility for further im¬ 
provement in the yield and qua¬ 
lity of wool. 

He said among the major irriga¬ 
tion projects of the country, Uie 
Rajasthan Canal Scheme was a 
leading one from the point of 
view of potential for stepping up 
the production of our impoitant 


“Produce or Perish” 
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comioerdal crops, cotton and oiU 
seeds, tlie low preciplution and 
low bumidity in the regicm coupl> 
ed with assured irrigation fhdU- 
ties were quite congenial for good 
cotton, cidtivation and many ex¬ 
perts had expressd the view that 
this area could become the **NiIe 
Valley” of India. Ultimately the 
Rajasthan Canal would irrigate 
about 11.5 lakh hectares of culti¬ 
vable tfea. Based on the patt¬ 
ern allotted to kharif and rabi 
crops, the immediate potential for 
cotton development by the end 
of the Fifth Han was estimated 
to be about 1.60 lakh hectares. 

He said it was but natural that 
University students were deeply 
affected by the events in the world 
around them. The precise nature 
of the problems faced by uni¬ 
versities would obviously vary 
from country to country and 
within our country from region to 
region. In general, however, the 
five major crises outlined by Prof. 
J.A. Perkins, namely numbers, 
costs, relevance, priorities and 
scq)ticism were valid everywhere 


A growing mis-match between 
education and employment has 
been a subject of concern to edu¬ 
cationists. 

He warned that 1974 has become 
the most challenging year of this 
century for all connected with 
agricultural production in our 
country. Underemployment and 
unemployment were burning the 
most serious problems of our 
time. Unfortunately, most of the 
estimates of rural unemployment 
dealt largely with the income and 
recognition aspects and not the 
production aspect. 

Outstanding work had been 
done by scientists of this State 
in both basic and applied areas 
of research. The state was gifted 
with men of vision and valour. 
He said he was confident that with 
this tradition, those who had 
taken their degrees at this con¬ 
vocation would concentrate on 
utilising the tremendous oppor¬ 
tunities open for productive and 
satisfying work, rather than on 
mourning over the difficulties that 
confront us. 


Indo-Bulgarian 

Agreament 

AS A result of the discussion 
between the representatives of 
India and Bulgaria for scientific 
and technical cooperation held in 
New Delhi recently a protocol 
was signed between India and 
Bulgaria. 

Some of the fields in which 
the two countries have decided to 
cooperate include Turbines, pumps 
and their installations; research 
and development in ore enrich¬ 
ment; electrolytic refining of cop¬ 
per; ore dressing plants and pilot 
plants; bacterial method of leach¬ 
ing of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals; corrosion research; 
medicinal and oil bearing plants; 
development of small tractors for 
agricultural purposes; leather 
technology; food and wine tech¬ 
nology. 

The Institutions in the two 
countries which will cooperate 
with each other in these fields of 
science and technology have also 
been identified. 

An *Tndian Science A Techno¬ 
logy Exhibition' will be organised 
in Sofia in May, 1975, 


these can be accepted, as the total 
must keep within the Agency's 
modest budget of some 9 1,000,000 
for the support of research in all 
subjects. 

At the present time a total of 
some 600 contracts and agree¬ 
ments are in effect, as most of 
them cover a p.u'iod of more than 
one year. Of the approximately 60 
countries represented in the re¬ 
search contract progremme, more 
than 40 are classified as develop¬ 
ing countries, in accordance with 
accepted United Nations teimino- 
logy. 

The contracts and agreements 
offer the young scientists in the 
dcvelc^iQg countries the possibi¬ 
lity of undertaking meaningful 
research in their own institutes 
under the aegis of Agen^ sponsor¬ 
ship over a number of years. 
Every effort is made to ensure that 


Research contracts to 
reduce ^^brain-drain” 


AS A major part of its efforts to 
reduce the so-called *'brain-drain”, 
the International Atomic Eneigy 
Agmcy (IAEA) has some 500 
active contracts and agreements 
with laboratories in developii^ 
countries under which research is 
being carried out on a wide variety 
of subjects of immediate interest 
to these countries. The subjects 
covered include every field of re¬ 
search whidi is sponsored by the 
IAEA. 

Ahhough the individual sums 
awarded to each laboratory are 
seldom large, the whole pio- 
gnunxne is ^-reaching in that it 
keeps scientists in the developing 
countries working in their own 
laboratories and in contact with 
eolleagues working on similar 
problons elsewhere in the world. 

Two types of awards are made 
by the IAEA under its research 


contract programme. The ‘'Re¬ 
search Contract” itself, by which 
a fixed sum of a few thousand 
dollars per contract is awarded 
annually, and the unusual ”Re 
search Agreement”, which was 
devalued in an effort to increase 
the impact of the programme, 
and stay within the overall budget. 
The Agreement does not make 
provision for financial remunera¬ 
tion, but it allows the institute 
entering into such an agreement 
to take part in one of the Agen¬ 
cy's co-ordinated programmes of 
research in which a number of 
institutes in different countries 
are likewise participating, and 
fosters there resultant interchange 
of information and ideas. 

Each year between 400 and 500 
applications are received for new 
researdi contracts and argree- 
meats. Only about one-third of 
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the field of research is oriented 
towards the particular require* 
nients of each country. 

Agency sponsorship also means 
that the institute itself is bound 
to support the project because 
each contract is awarded on a 
cost>sharing basis. 

Equally important is the fact 
that the IAEA is prepared <o 
arrange procurement of equip¬ 
ment and expendable if required 
on behalf of the institute (up to 
the value of the award). This 
enables scientists in a number of 
countries to obtain equipment 
which import or exchange restric¬ 
tions would normally make ex- 
trcmcl>'^ difficuU or limc-consum- 
ing. 

Just as the research contract 
programme has become an inte¬ 
gral part of the IAEA’s activities 
in support of the development 
of nuclear science and technology, 
so has the porticipation of the 
developing countries themselves 
become firmly established as the 
result of ihcir own efforts to un 
dersiand and employ the most 
modern techniques. 

Sri Lanka's 
Open L^niversity 

THE UNIVERSITY of Sri Lanka 
has named a special committee 
to work out the details of the 
proposed “Open University”. 

The main purpose of the Open 
University will be to provide work¬ 
ers with a chance to obtain a 
university education without leav¬ 
ing their jobs. Gosernmeni sur¬ 
veys show that a large number of 
drop-out^ who later enter the 
labour market were forced to 
leave school for lack of funds. 

The government also hopes the 
Open University will solve the 
problem of many teachers now 
reluctant to serve in distant rural 
schools because it means an end 
to their own further education. 

U. S. Award for 

Indian Scientist 

MR. J. Balakrishna Rao, a lead¬ 
ing agricultural scientist of the 
Central Rice Research Institute, 
Cuttak, has been selected for the 
second Hooker award for his 
outstanding contribution towards 
increasing food output. 


The Rs. 2,000 award, instituted 
by the Indian Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institute, out of the legacy 
of I 5,000 left by US joumalist 
Mr. Richard Hooker and his Wife 
is annually given to a leading agri¬ 
cultural scientist in the country. 

XXVI International 
Physiological 
Congress 

A SEVEN-DAY International 
Congress of Physiological Scienc¬ 
es will be held at the Ashoka Hotel 
in New Delhi from October 20 to 
26. President V.V. Gin, will be 
inaugurate the conference and 
Prof. Hargobind Khorana will 
address the Plenary Session. 

The Scientific Programme will 
be built around 29 three-hour 
Symposia, 30 Invited Lectures and 
about 70 scientific sessions of 
Volunteer Papers. The Physiology 
Depai tment of the All-India Ins¬ 
titute of Medical Sciences will be 
hosting the conference this year 
in New Delhi. Exhibition of 
scientific instrumentation, books 
and pharmaceuticals will be 
arranged. Products of the leading 
foreign countries will also be 
exhibited. The latest technical 
equipment, apparatus and pro¬ 
ducts of interest will be exhibited 
to the delegates. 


Present Arrangement 
‘K)ut Moded^’ 

DR. S. N. Upadhyaya, formet 
professor of the obstetrics and 
gynaeocologieal department of 
Pitna University pleaded for sett¬ 
ing up of medical universities in 
each state to maintain uniformity 
of standards. He was presiding 
over the 17th All India Obstetrics 
and Gynaeclogical Congress. The 
present arrangements, he said, 
for teaching, training the various 
categories of health personnel was 
*out moded’, ineffective and in a 
chaotic condition. The existing 
setup of universities with nume¬ 
rous faculties and burden of multi¬ 
ple responsibilities was fast crum¬ 
bling under pressure, 

4 More Medical 
Colleges in U.P. 

A POSTGRADUATE college of 
medical sciences and three more 
medical colleges are proposed to 
be set up in Uttar Pradesh during 
the Fifth Plan period according 
to the Minister of State for Health, 
Mr. S. P. Singh. He said that the 
Government was determined to 
equip all the primary health cen¬ 
tres with necessary appliances and 
supply them with sufficient medi¬ 
cine. 


Change in Science 
Education System 


AN ALL INDIA Symposium on 
Physics Education and Reserach 
was recently organised by the 
Cochin University and the Kerala 
Physics Academy. Over a hundred 
delegates from different parts of 
the country participated. Dr. R.S. 
Krishnan, Vice-Chancellor of 
Kerala University, in his inaugural 
address pleaded for a change in 
the traditional system of scienti¬ 
fic and technological education so 
that it became more flexible and 
in keeping with the changed con¬ 
ditions. While in the last few de¬ 


cades there have been rapid chang¬ 
es in the fields of science and tech¬ 
nology, yet the examinations held 
in most of the colleges in the 
country were outmoded and need¬ 
ed drastic changes. The laboratory 
attendents in colleges set every¬ 
thing ready for the students who 
appeared for the examinations. 
How could student then be expect¬ 
ed to find a suitable opening 
for himself utilising his knowledge 
of physics as a career, when he is 
not even familiar with the setting 
up of the dfferent experiments. 
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Jacob Commends 
Internal Autonomy 

Scheme 


DR. GEORGE JACOB, Chair¬ 
man, University Grants Com¬ 
mission pleaded for the introduc¬ 
tion of the scheme of internal 
autonomy in good colleges on a 
selective basis recently in Banga¬ 
lore. He commended the idea to 
the universities in the country 
and was happy that certain states 
had even taken steps to give legal 
shape to it while others are ini 
tinting action. 

The scheme of autonomy tor 
selected colleges would give aca¬ 
demic freedom to the teaching 
staff and make them responsible 
for conducting examinations. The 
university, would, however, main¬ 
tain the overall control. 

The scheme w^ould provide 
greater scope for faculty to evolve 
a curriculum suited to the local 
conditions and achieve specialisa¬ 
tion. This would give the teachers 


a sense of involvement and put 
the responsibility for maintain¬ 
ing academic standards. 

He discounted the possibility 
of abuse of this freedom by the 
teachers as their performance 
would be directly assessed by the 
university authorities. There 
would always be a desire on their 
part to set higher standards and 
achieve distinctions. The scheme 
would also minimise the prolifera¬ 
tion of universities thus doing 
away with the unwieldy nature 
of some of them like the'Calcutta 
University, which was the largest 
the World over with 200 affiliated 
colleges. Had 40 to 60 good 
colleges under this university been 
made autonomous to that extent 
administrative burden would have 
been reduced and many of the 
problems would have been solv¬ 
ed. 


three to four years India might 
achieve a major breakthrough in 
rice production similar to the ear¬ 
lier wheat revolution but of more 
significance to the country since 
only 15 million hectares are under 
wheat cultivation as against 36 
million hectares under rice. Dr. 
Pathak is known for his primary 
work in developing rice strains 
which were resistant to a number 
of insect species. 

Centre of Indian 
Languages 

THE ACADEMte Council of the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University has 
approved the setting up of a 
Centre of Indian Languages in 
the School of Languages. During 
the Fifth Five Year Plan, pro¬ 
grammes of study in a number of 
Indian languages will be started. 
During the academic year 1974-75 
the University proposes to start 
programmes of study in Hindi, 
Urdu and Sanskrit. 

UPSC Recruitment 
System 

m 

THE UNION Public Service Com¬ 
mission has set up a high level 
committee with Dr. D.S. Kothari 
as Chairman to evaluate the pre¬ 
sent system of recruitment through 
examinations. The committee is 
to recommend such changes in 
the scheme of examinations and 
in the selection methods as would 
give adequate emphasis to know¬ 
ledge, skills and qualities appro¬ 
priate to the role and functions of 
the services in the context of the 
tasks of national development. 

The committee will also consi¬ 
der the number of chances that 
should be allowed; the measures 
necessary to implement the deci¬ 
sion of Government about the use 
of all languages included in the 
Eighth Schedule to the Constitu¬ 
tion, along with English as media 
for the I.A.A. and the Central 
services examinations and the 
arrangements to be made for re¬ 
view at regular intervals of the 
syllabi of subjects prescribed for 
the various examinations to take 
into account developments as re¬ 
gards courses of study conducted 
by educational institutions. 


Nine Medical 
Colleges 
Derecognised 

NINE PRIVATE medical colleges 
have been derecognised by the 
Medical Council of India as they 
were found **bclow standard”. Dr. 
Thakorebhai Patel, member of the 
executive committee of the Medi¬ 
cal Council said the decision to 
derecognise these medical colleg¬ 
es was taken by the Counci Fs 
meeting at Delhi recently. The 
nine private colleges are: Davan- 
geri Medical College, Davangen, 
Kasturba Medical College, Mani- 
pal, Medical College Belgaum, 
Medical College, Gulbarga; St 
Johns Medical College, Bangalore; 
Medical College, Hilary (all in 
Karnataka); Dr. V. M. Medical 
College, Sholapur (Maharash¬ 
tra); Rangaria Medical College, 
Kaldnada; and Kakatiya Medical 
College at Warangal (both in 
Andhra Pradesh). 


The MBBS degree of ihesc col¬ 
leges will not be recognised for 
purposes of employment and 
medical practice in India or 
abroad henceforth. 

Borlaug Award 
for Pathak 

DR. M.D. PATHAK, a young 
Indian Agricultural scientist with 
the International Rice Research 
Institute (IRRl), Manila, has been 
selected for this year's Borlaug 
Award. The award named after 
Norman Borlaug. a Nobel Prize 
Agricultural scientist, is institut¬ 
ed by the Coromandel Fertiliser 
for the year's outstanding research 
contribution towards India's agri¬ 
cultural development. Or. fior- 
laug, who is on a visit to India, 
presented the award besides deli¬ 
vering a lecture on “Conquest of 
Hunger”. Dr. Pathak, 40 years 
old scientist feels that in another 
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New Campus of 
Himachal Varsity 

THE WORK is fast progressing 
in giving shape to the Himachal 
PrcAesh University’s 300-acrc 
campus around Summer hill. The 
University, which has since its 
inception over three and a half 
years ago been housed in a resi> 
dential building, will soon have its 
own campus under the Master 
Plan. The Master Plan provides 
for three different zones. The 
academic zone includes eight 
blocks for science and arts be- 
sides the library, administrative 
and the directorate of corres^ 
pondence courses. 

Mr. Warade, the architect of the 
University, revealed that peculiar 
features like topography, struc* 
tural stability of slopes, geogra¬ 
phical environments and aesthe¬ 
tic aspects and last but not the 
least cost of construction had to 
be borne in mind during the 
preparation of the Master Plan. 

Dr. R.K. Singh, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, said a Uni¬ 
versity campus had to be conceiv¬ 
ed as an organic whole. He said 
each building had been placed in 
such a manner that the functional 
principles were not violated. 

Shrimali's Dig at 
Academic Chaos 

STUDENT UNREST might appe- 
ar to be senseless but there was a 
general discontent with the e.\ist- 
ing social order, said Dr. K.L. 
Shrimali, Vice-Chancellor of 
Banaras Hindu University, while 
delivering the presidential address 
at the 48th All India Education 
Conference in Calcutta. The 
present system of education is the 
’‘surest way to a violent revolution”, 
he observed. The remedy did not 
lie in restricting entry to univer¬ 
sities which at the present stage 
would mean denial of opportunity 
to the weaker sections of the 
community. 

He believed that the‘main reason 
responsible for the crisis in Uni¬ 


versities was lack of sense of com¬ 
mitment on the part of the faculty. 
He called for a critical appraisal 
of the present teaching methods, 
curricula and examinations to re¬ 
late these to the needs of the indivi¬ 
dual and the society. To make stu¬ 
dents develop a sense of responsi¬ 
bility he recommended that they 
must be involved in the deeision 
making processes. 

Prof Mrityunjoy flanerjec. State 
Education Minister regretted that 
most of the recommendations of 
different Education Commissions 
had gone by default. The educa¬ 
tional system in the country 
should be re-modelled. The new 
deal which the Slate Government 
would introduce shortly would 
effect certain changes. 


Research Into Ageing 

A UNIT for research into human 
ageing is to be established at the 
University of Hull, in Northern 
England. It will cost some 
£230,000 and will be part of the 
department of zoology. 

Since 1969, research has been 
carried out into the changing 
biochemistry and physiology of 
ageing with the aim of uncovering 
some of the secrets of the process 
which leads to a loss of vigour 
and adaptability in later life. 

The new laboratory, which will 
have a controlled environment, 
will be completed by late 1975, 
when a more ambitious pro¬ 
gramme of research is planned. 



courtesy; TTMES of INDIA 

No Madam, it isn't an ancient ruin—it’s very modern. 

It used to be a University until last week. 
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UNIVERSm' OF DELHI Ad>l. No. Estab. lV/21/74 

Applications in the prescribed forni are invited for the folJowing posts;-— 


S. 

No. Jiepartmettf 

1 . CeologY 

2. Hindi 

3. Faculty of Management Studies 

4. Evening Law Centre No II 

5. Fsychoiow 

6. Centra] Office 

7. Computer CeJtrc 


Desiffnathm 
yi) Reader (One) 

(ti) Lecturers ^w<^one tcmporar>' 
upto SeptemW 1974] 

Reader (One) 
j) Rendens Cninee) 

(n) Lecturer (One) 

(j) Readers (Three) 

(ii> Lecturers (T^\o) 

Lecturer (One) 

(i) Controller of Esominations 
(li) Assistant Regjstrar/AdminKtratKc 
Officer. 

0) Machine Supervisor. 


The scale of pay of the posts are:— 

1. Reader : Rs. 700-50*1250. 

2. Lecturer : Rs, 400-40-80000-950, 

3. Controller of Examinations : Rs. 

1100-50-1300-«0-1600. 

4. Assistant Registrar,'Administrative 
Officer : Rs. 40>40-800-50-950. 

5. Machine Supervisor ; Rs 210-10- 
270-15-450-2^530. 

All posts carry D.A.. C.C.A.. H R.A. 
and retirement benefits ^>0 case of per¬ 
manent imcumbznts) as admissible under 
the rules in force from time to time. 

I. Essential Qaaliftcatioits . 

(1) For Readetship ; Good academic 
record with first or high second class 
Mbster^s Degree in the subject concerned 
with a Doctor's Degree or equivale-it 
published work. 

litdependent published work (in addi¬ 
tion to the published work mention^- 
above) with at least S years* teaching 
experience in Honotus/Post-Graduate 
rZlasses essential. 

(2) For Lectiirerdiip : Good academic 
iec<^ with a first or high second class 
Master’s Degree or an equivalent Decree 
of a foreign University m the subject 
concerned. 

(3) For Cfiotrollcr of Examinations ; 
A Second Class Master’s Degr^ and 
experieiice of conducting University 
examinations and other allied work at 
the foecutive level for at least 10 ye^ 
and having record justifying entrusting 
of confidentiat work. 

(4) Flor Assiatnfit Re^rar/Adnifnis- 
tr^ive Offloer : A Second Oass Masters 
Degree with 10 years Office experience 
of which at least 5 years* should be in a 
supervisory capacity. 

(5) ForMacUneSaperviKir; (a) Matri¬ 
culation or Higher Secondary. Good 
knowledge of English with ability to 
convene and write freely. 

(b) At least 8 years experience in 
Opoation of Unit Record equipment 
lite Key-ptmehing madiines, A^uct 


ing niachiac^. C'ollator, Sorter, Wrificr, 

1 ■‘.terpitJic^ Reproducer, tic. 

(c) Knowledge of Cord designing and 
ending. 

11. fi.isciji Dedrahle Qjalificatioiis ' 

()) For Readership anl 1 cclurenhip in 
Gcoloi;> ■ Spcciatmiiop. in one or n.ore 
of the following suhJ<X’!^; Geochemistry. 
Gejph>.MCi. Applied Geology, Structural 
Gcologv. Geoni irpholoc'. Mineral 
Fuels 

(2) For Keadc^iips in Man.ti'cnictit 
Studies : (ij For ih^ hr\t post of ReoJer 
Master’s Degree ip, Fconomics Com¬ 
merce'Business Administration. Spcci.i- 
lization in Managerial Economics. 
Government and Business, Internallor,at 
Trade of Economic asports in Hu»ine''V 
with teaching experience in Post-graduate 
classes m Business F.conomics'Gjvcrri- 
ment and Business is cssenti.'] 

(ii) for the xcoikl po\t of fKvotk't : 
Master’s Degree m Business Adminis¬ 
tration Operational Research. Speciali¬ 
zation in Production planning and 
Control or Purchasing and Materials 
Management. Teaching expc-iencc in 
Post-Graduate classes in Prodiiciio) 
Management is essential. 

Familiarity with case methods of i 
truction of expencpce in industry in 
regard to Production Mana^ment or 
some special advanced training in thv 
field of Production Management Pur 
chasing and Materials Management will 
be additional qualifications. Die essen¬ 
tial r^uirement of five years* teaching 
experience may be relaxed for a particu¬ 
larly suiiahle candidates who has to his 
credit teaching experience of three ycais 
in the subject M.fi.A. classes with some 
advanced training in Production/Mate¬ 
rials Management or with practical 
experience in Industrial Management. 

(iii) For the third post of Reader : 
Master’s D^rte in any of the Social 
Sciences related to Personnel Manage - 
ment and Business Administration. Spe¬ 
cialization in Industrial Sociology or 


Iiufuslnni Psychology or Organizational 
Behaviour or Organizational Develop¬ 
ment with teaching experience to M.B.A. 
classes is essential. 

Special consideration may be given to 
the candidates familiar with the case 
method of instruction, or with expe¬ 
rience of case writing or with advanced 
training in Management abroad. 

3. For Lecturership in Manageoieat 
Studies : (i) Specialization in Ckneral 
Management or Business Policy or 
Mana^rial Economics or Matkeling or 
Iiiternationul Marketing or Financial 
Munngement or Production and Mate¬ 
rials Manacement of Business I,aw. 
For persons specializing in Finance, 
Ciindidaies with <’ A. niav be given pre¬ 
ference. 

(iil ramiliariiy with case methods of 
instructior' and training abroad lo the 
field of Ma'’'igenic n or practiutl expe¬ 
rience either In bihires^ or in a ctmvult- 
mg firm will h-* adJitionai qinlifications, 

4. For Readership aqd I ecturershlp ht 
Evening Law f’entre Nd. II. ; Candidates 
with sp-vuliration in tho following sub¬ 
jects will be preferred. 

(ii rj\aiu*n L.iw. 

(HI PiiWie 1.1 w, 

Oai l f aw 

s. For Contfdll'T of I a iniinaiiflus : 
I's'.x;. leac-' p! ij avlniiiiivuation 

.*iul 'ami'iritv vuih Uk workiag of 
L'niwrsity hoJiOs a^'d 

h. For Machine Supervisor ■ Basic 
knowledge an-mi Ji'Mal C onipufcrs. 

The piewTihed can 

be Ivui from iiv' I .1 ’-i i.iium Ofticc of 
ttie c 'her jt is ot by 

sefidine a sc’.f-addrcvstfd envelope with 
pwitage siainps wmih Re 1 fiO, 

Selected c.indid.itcs will have irv pro¬ 
duce the O.^igma! d.a.unu'ni^ tchiting to 
their age, q'lliiilications. evporfepce,' eic. 
before joining the appointincn*. 

AppliCtituin luvoinparued by attested 
enpjes of Dcgiee and otiici tcrtiiicjtcs 
etc. ».hould reach the undersigned not 
later than April 20, 1974. 

Non : 1. It will be open to the Umver- 
*i.y to c»)nstdcr the names of 
suitai'lc candidates who may 
not have applied. Rcluxaiiim 
of anv of the qualificatioh-s 
may be made in exceptional 
cases i \ rcvpcct of all posts on 
the recommendations of the 
.Selection Committee. 

2. Convassing in any form by or 
on behalf of the candidate will 
disqualtfv. 

3, Candidates for the posts .Sr. 
Nos 1, 2. 3, 4 & 5 called for 
interview from outside Delhi 
will be paid contribution to¬ 
wards Railway Fare as per 
rules. 

(K.N.Thusu) 

REGISTRAR 
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Alivertimtal 

SHIVAin VNIVERSITY. KOLHAPUR 

Applications are invited ibr the follow- 
ing posts:— 

One Professor each in Physics, Ma< 
thematics, History and Economics. 

One Reader each in Zoology, Botany, 
Sociology, Inorganic Chemistry and Ph)^ 
sical Chemistry. 

One [.ecturer each in Mathematics, 
Physics (Theoretical) & Organic Chemis¬ 
try with the specialization in Stereoche¬ 
mistry. 

Pay Scales 

Professoi: Rs. 1100-50-1303-60-160!). 

Reader: Rs. 700-5ai350. 

Loclurer: Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 

Qualifications and Experience 

fl) Profescor: First or Second Class 
.Master’s Degree and Doctorate Degree 
in the ».ub|ecl of a Statutory Indian or 
Foreign University of repute. 

Teaching Post-Graduate classes for 
about ten years and guiding successfully 
some Ph.D. siudenN. Published research 
svork of merit will receive due considera¬ 
tion 

(2) Restder la) A Doctorate Dcgicc 
of any recognised University Indian or 
Fotoign with at least Second class cither 
at ^chclor'*' or Mjstci’s Degree and 
puhtisbed independent research work; 

OR 

(b) Published independent research 
work of acknowledged rnerit (books 
and papers) with at least Master’sDegrw 
in Second Class of any recognised Uni¬ 
versity. 

(c) Seven >cars experience of teaching 
Post-Graduate classes ; 

OR 

(d) Indeperulcrj research work of 
acknowledged merit on one’s own initia¬ 
tive. 

(3) I^lurer: (a) A First or Second 
Class Master's I>cgrec; 

OR 

(b) A Doctorate Degree with at least 
Second Class Bachelor's Degree: 

OR 

(c) Any other t^uivalent d^ee or 
degrees of an liidian or Foreign Uni¬ 
versity. 

(d) Five \'car*s experience of leaching 
Graduate classes at the special or princi¬ 
pal level twherever applicable). 

Note Cases of highly qualified per¬ 
sons holding Doctorate Degree and hav¬ 
ing special qualities will be considered 
on their own merits). 

Age Limit 

The upper age limit for appointment to 
teaching posts under the University is 
ordinary 45 years but it may be relaxed 
in special cas^. 


ntOBAtlON: 

Selected candidates Will be on proba¬ 
tion for a period of two years at the 
first instance. If necessary the sanie will 
be extended by a year or two. 

Prescribed application forms (7 copies), 
can be had from the University Ofiice, De¬ 
sirous candidati^ are requested to send 
Indian Postal Order of Rs. 3/- alongwith 
self addressed envelope of Rs. 00-75 ps. 

Seven copiK of applications alongwith 
necessary enclosures should reach the 
Registrar, Shivaji University, Vidyanagar, 
KoUi8pur-4J60Q4, on or before 6th May, 
1974. 

KoIhapur-416004. Usha Tthape 

Date: 29th March, 1974. REGISTRAR 


GURU NAXAK IJNIVFJlSrrY 
AMRITSAR 

Advertisement No. 11/74. 

Applications arc invited fo*" the 
fotlowirg posts, likely to be filled m 
1974, on prescribed form oblamable 
from the Registrar, Guru^ Nanak Uni¬ 
versity, Amritsar by making a written 
request accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope of 23x10 ems, so as to 



SHORT STORIES POEMS 
Wc need English Poems and Short 
Stories for our proposed Life-in- 
India Senes INDO-WORLD 
ANTHOLOGIES. 

Genuine literary works depicting 
true living image of India Indians 
(including translations - reprints) 
only likely to be selected. 

Return postage nwst be enclosed 
with Manuscripts. Contact: 

INDO - WORLD PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 

6-B, Mohan Mahal. 622. V.P. Road 
Khar, Bombay-400053 


reach this office by April 5, 1974 from 
persons residing m India and by April 
15, 1974 from pei^ns residing in foreign 
countries alongwith postal order(s) for 
Rs. 7/50 for posts at serial No. 1,2 and 3, 
and Rs 5/- Cor posts at serial No. 4 drawn 
in favour of the Registrar, Guru Nanak 
University, Amritsar. 

(Besides allowances admissible under 
the rules, higher starting salary may be 
given depending upon qualifications and 
experience). 

1. Professors (Grade: Rs 1100*itO-1300- 
60-16(]A). of Biolo©', Physics, English, 
Mathematics, History, Political Science 
and ^ucation. 

2. Readers (Grade: Rs. 700-50-1033/ 
50-1250) in Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
English, History, Mathematics, Panjabi, 
Psychology, Economics, Panjabi Langu¬ 
age, Literature and Culture and Educa¬ 
tion. 

3. Lecturers (Grade: Rs. 403-40-800/ 
50-950) in Chemistry, English, Political 


Science, History, Physics, Post-graduate 
School of Planning Guru Nanak Stu^ 
dies, I.aws, Panjabi Language, Litera¬ 
ture and Culture, Education, Economics 
and library Science. 

4. Research Fellows: (Rs. 300 fixed), 
in English, M,ithematics, Hindi, History 
and Economics. 

QUALrFlCATrO.NS 

For the posts of Professors and Readers 

(0 First or Second Class Master’s deg¬ 
ree of an Indian University or equivalent 
qualification of a foreign University in 
the subject concerned; 

(ii) Either the degree of Ph.D. or 
an equivalent research degree or pub 
lished research work of a high standard; 

(tii) About 10 years cxperiracc of 
teaching M.A./M.Sc. classes and guiding 
research m case of Professors and about 
5 years in case of Readers. 

Civ) Knowledge of Panjabi and a fo¬ 
reign language other than English will be 
an additional qualification. 

For the posts of I.ectureK 

(i) A Fust or Second Class Master's 
Degree of an Indian Uni\x:rsily or cqui- 
vnlent qualification of a foreign Uni¬ 
versity in the subject concerned. 

(ii) Either a research degree or pub¬ 
lished research work of a good standard. 

(iii) Teaching Research experience will 
be an additional qualification. 

For the posts of Readers in Panjabi Lan¬ 
guage, Literature and Culture 

Essential 

(i) First or Second Class Master’s 
Degree of an Indian University or equi¬ 
valent qualification of a foiei^ Univ’er- 
sily in subjets mentioned below: 

For the First Post: Sanskrit/Prakrit/ 
Apabhramsa'Comparative niilology 
with the proviso that the candidate must 
be thoroughly com'crsar.t with the Pan¬ 
jabi Langua^ and its script; 

For the Second Post; Punjabi/English 
Philosophy/.Aesthetics with the proviso 
that an M.A. in one subject must have 
an adequate know'Iedgc of the other two. 

(ii) About five years’ experience of 
teaching poSt-graduate classes and or 
guiding research. 

(iii) Either the Degree of Ph.D. or 
equivalent research degree or published 
research work of a high order relating to 
any iti^Jor field of Punjabi Language/ 
Literaturc/Culture. 

Preferable 

For the First Post: Specialisation 
in Etymology/Lexicography 'grammar. 
Some knowledge of dialects of the areas 
adjoining the present day Paojab. 

For the Second Post: Some know- 
led^ of Sanskrit/Persiar. Acquaintance 
with the basics of editing and lexico¬ 
graphy. 
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Ftr Ite Ms of Lactwcn CIM te 
PMjiU LKtniltfc aai Odivt 

Batartfad 

A First or Second Class Mastc<‘'s 
Dcfree of an Indian Univenity or equh 
valmt qualification of a foreign Univer¬ 
sity in subjects mentioned below; 

F«r tile first post: Ancient Indian 
History and Cultufe/Histoiy of Art/ 
O^ture Ardhropclogy with a good 
knowledge of Faiuabi or a Master*s 
rdc^pee in Fanjabi (at least second class) 

[ witb qiecialisatton in Art and Culture. 

PrefemUe 

Teaefaing experience of Degree/Post¬ 
graduate class^ for at least 3 years. 
Preference will be gjven to those who 
know photograiriiy and have some pub¬ 
lished work with practical experience of 
Tcstarch in the cuhural field. 

For the Second Post- 
Essential 

Master's degree in Punjabi (1st or 
2ad Class) with Diploma course in 
Translation. Hie candidate must be 
thoroi^ly conversant with the art of 
editirg, vetting, lexicography, preparing 
indexes and biMiographies and should 
have, at least 5 years practical experi’ 
ence of these fields.. 

Dcainble 

Some knowledge of book production 
and proof-reading. Those with pub* 
fished work will be gjven preference. 

For fiwAbd post 

BMitial 

Master's Degree in Punjabi (1st oi 
2nd dass) wkh a rich grounding in Lite¬ 
rary criticianL Must have some pub¬ 
lish work of a hidi order and experi- 
enoe editing a literary joumal. 

DreMUe 

Some knowlec^ of book fvoductioa 
and proofreading. Prdeience will be 
given to those who have experience of 
teaching post-graduate classes. 

For the posts of Leetwen in Post-gnidiiate 
Sdmd PUmn^ 

Emmtial 

Post-graduate Degree or equivatent 
in Town and Country Platuung 
or Urtan and R^kmal Planning or tra¬ 
ffic and 'Dan^portation Planning or 
Hou^Rg and Cmmnuraty Maiming or 
landscape Architecture frina aiqr reco¬ 
gnised Unhosity/lmtitutioA. 

DeiiraUe 

Membendiip of Institute of Town 
nannm (Indfe). 


For the pasta of Uefnren Cnrse) Is 
GmNnak 

EMttal 

(i) Doctorate in the Faculty of Langu¬ 
ages. 

(ii) Master's Degree in Urdu, 1st or 
llnd Division. 

(iii) Experience of translating high 
m^ieval Pai\iabi or Hindi literature into 
Uitlu. 

(iv) Thorough knowledge of the Sikh 
Scriptures, 

Desirable 

Proficiency in Sansktit/Htndi or Per¬ 
sian. 

Essentbil far One Past 

(i) Thorough lexical and grammati¬ 
cal knowledge of the text of Guru Granth 
Sahib and other Sikh literature. 

(ii) Experience of Study in traditional 
cxegetic schools such as that of the late 
Giani Gurbachan Singh K.ha1sa. 

(iii) Published Research Work of 
High Standard, 

(iv) Experience of teaching o'- Katha 
of Guru Granth Sahib in an established 
institution. 

Dedrabk 

Knowledge of Uidu/Persian.Hindi/ 
Sanskrit. 

For the posts of Lecivers in Law 
E ssatial 

LL.M. from any University in India or 
equivalent degree. 

Desirable 

(i) Practice at Bar. 

(ii) Teaching experienoe for 3 years 
and specialisation in Administrative 
Law and Private International Law. 

For tte post of Lecturer in Lilnwry 
Sefenee 

(i) Should have at least Second class 
M.A./M.SC. Degree from a reoosntsed 
University and at least Second cla&s 
Master's Dcipce in Library Science, 

Fn- the posts rrf Research Fdfanre 

(t) First or High Second Class Master's 
De^ee in the subject with a good aca¬ 
demic record; 

(ii) Research experience and aptitude 
for research. 

Spedaliaed fMds In Dlohigv 

Devetopmmtt Biology, Cell Biology, 
Ecology, Entomology, Molecular 
Biology, Morphology. Taxonomy (em¬ 
phasis on numerical taxonomy) Gene¬ 
tics, Physiology, Mycology. 
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SpedMised fMMi hi I>h9iti» 

Solid State, Theoretical Plqnics, Bx- 
perimenlal Physics, Spectroacopy, Oih 
tics, Mossbauer Effect, CSiemical Phy^ 
sics. Applied Physics. 

SpedaUsed ffeMf la OmMstry 

Quantum C^hemislry, Molecub*- Struc¬ 
ture including Differaction methods, 
Physfco-organic Chemistry, Chemtcal 
spectroscopy. 

Spedalisation for (he poet Reader ia 

(i) Should be capable of teacliiiig 
Indo'Anglian Literature or LingubUcs. 
or Greek Literature in Translation. 

(ii) Knowledge of the use of Audio- 
Visual elds for teaching purposes and for 
the establishment of a lan^agr labors' 
tory. 

Spceialfeatien for the poet of Lecturer In 

(j) Knowledge of the use of Audio- 
Visual aids for leaching purposes and 
f(W the cstablishmeni of a language labo¬ 
ratory. 

SpcciallsatioR Aw the p«t Professor 
in History 

Mediex-nl Indian or Modem Indian 
History, 

Spedalisatkia for the post of Reader la 
History 

Medieval Indian, Modem Indian or 
Regional History. 

SpedalisatlM for the posts of Ledsrers 
in History 

Modern Indian, Medieval Indian, 
European or British History. 

Spccialinlion for the poet of Reader in 
Mathematics 

Anah-sis. Modern Algebra. Measure 
Theory, Topology, Complex analysis. 
Functional analysis. 

Specialised fldds In Psydudogy 

Educational Psychology / Indtstriai 
Psychology/Ability and Personality 
Structurc/Leam ing. 

SpecinllsntlM fer the post of l.eetnrcr In 
Pollticnl Science 

Reeent Politicnl Ihonglit 

NolT:-~>The persons who aimlied for 
the following posts in 1973 need 
not apply agun: 

(i) Professors of Political Science, 
Physics, Mathematics and History. 

Oi) Readers in Hiysics, Mathfenatics, 
I^yAology, English, History and Bio> 
logy. 

- OiO Lectucer in Lilvaiy Seicnoc. 

Bhaipw Singh 
JtBlOJSrXAM 



A list of select articles culled from Periodicals received In AlU Library 

during February-March 1974. 

EDUCATIONAL PLANNING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Anritase, Peter. "White paper—a step into the dark”. Higher 
Eibication Review 5(2): Spring 73: 3>25. 

K.L. *‘Education and emplosnment in fifth plan”. 
University News 12 (2); Feb 74 : 22-4. 

MeeARTHUR, Brian. "British reaction sought on plan for 
Europem education policy”. Times Higher Edue^Hon 
Supplement (116); 4 Jan 74: 1. 

PnAaropoidiM, Geor^. "Input-ouput model for the assess¬ 
ment of labour skill requirements”. Higher Education 2(4); 
Nov ’73: 461-74. 

Slnnoas, John. "Report of the Faure Commission: One st^ 
forward and two steps back”. Higher Education 2(4); Nov 
73:475-88. 

'Towards 100m students”. (Editorial) Times Higher Educa¬ 
tion Supplement (112); ? 0^73: 10. 

TEACHING & RESEARCH 

Datta, KJC. '‘Historical research in a university”. Education 
Quarterly 25(2) July 73: 26-8. 

DidtSMt David. ‘‘Common science policy comes step nearer”. 
Times Higher Education Supplement (121); 8 Feb 74: 11. 

FerrimaUt Anaabel. ‘‘lecturers do not know what efTect their 
teaching has”. Times Higher Education Supplement (115); 
28 Dec 7.3: .3. 

Healey, Frank. "Harmony in t;‘C language lab”, Times Higher 
Eihication Supplement (118); 18 Jan 74: III. 

Khnliwant Sin^. "English zindabad Vs angrezi hatao”. 
Ilustrated Weekly of India 95(2); 13 Jan 73; 8-11. 

LIvesey, Fhuik. " Fort her thoughts on the teaching of ccor.o- 
mics.” Universities Quarterly 27(4); Autumn 73: 489-91. 

Malhai, Samuel. "English for unity”, //lustrated Weekly of 
India 95(2); 13 Jan 73; 12-15. 

R.G.K. Ptfwrf. ‘‘ABC of backwardness”. Illustrated Weekly 
of India, 9.*(2); 13 Jan 74: 20-2. 

Ramsden Paul. "Feedback on teaching”. Times Higher Educa¬ 
tion Suppfemeai (12^)22 Feb 74: 12. 

"Research organisation and the postgraduate”. (Editorial) 
Times Higher E^cation Supplement (113); 14 Dec 73: 12. 

‘Ikody, miip. "Supervised prep for students”. Times Higher 
Education Supplement (114); 21 Dec 7.3: 12. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Born, Bartaara. "OU may soon spawn another offspring”. 
Times Higher Education Supplement 7 Dec 73:8. 

"Loan scheme for lifelong leamirvg”. Times Higher Education 
Sigrpienient (117); II Jan 74: 10. 

Mathor, J.C. "Barrio development srdiool project: A new 
ei^tetifrtent by Agricultural University, Los Bonos, Philip¬ 
pines'. fndlrda/ourna/ of Adult EducationlMfi)\ June 73: 7. 

htatfaur, M.V. "Adult education and national development”. 
Indum Journal of Adult Educatkm 34(11-12)! Nov-Dec 73: 
6-13. 

Nelsoa, A J.A. "Role of colleges in the education of adults”. 
Indian Journal of Adult ^ication 34(6); Jtme 73: 8. 

RIMie, Jean. "Open university in Britain”. Indian Journal 
of A^lt Vacation 34(6); June 73: 3-6. 

Shernm, Pr^dn Dattu, "Women's education; A curricula 
model for India**, Education Quarterlv 25(2); July 73; 
1M5. 

Ikeaumw-McCMialaodt L.P. “Working men’s college”. Indian 
Journal of Athth Education 34(7): July 73: 15-16. 

IbMiall, Jenny* "Open imivcisity opens” Times Higher 
Sdueattaa Si^pplemeid (117); II Jan 74: 13. 


Counter, Kcmetfa. "Uberating legal studies”. Times Higher 
Education Supplement (118); 18 Jan 74:12. 

Dickson, Daidd. "Four qualities doctors need and how to en¬ 
sure they get them”. Times Higher Education Starplement 
(119); 25 Jan 74:5. 


comparative EDUCATION & COUNTRY 
STUDIES 

Butts, R. Freeman. “New futures for comparative education”. 
Comparative Education Review 17(3); Oct 73:2^94. 

"Canada: Inter university co-Operation in graduate studies”, 
ACU Bulletin of Current Documentation (12); Fdb 74; 5-6. 

"Changing priorities for education in In^”. Education in 
Asia (4); Sept 73: 13-18. 

Connack, IVbrgaret L. "Is comparative ediwation serving cul¬ 
tural revolution”? Comparative Education Review 17(3); 
Oct 73: 302-6. 

Court, David. "Dilemmas of development: The village poly¬ 
technic movement as a shadow system of education in 
Kenya”. Compmative Vacation Review 17(3); Oct 73: 
331-49. 

Deurvont, J.H. "Post-graduate education in the Nether¬ 
lands”. Higher Education and Research in the Netherlands 
17(2); 1973: 12-23. 

Datta, Kapil. "Concept of education in GDR”. University 
News 11(12); Dec 73: lO-.Z 

"European experience”. (Editorial) Times Higher Vacation 
Supplement {\\7)\ 11 Jan 74: 12. 

Greenwood, Noel. "Getting rid of the 'schools with ashtrays* 
image”. Times Higher Education Supplement (119); 25 Jan 
74; 10, 

Kapur, J.N. ‘Higher education and research in Australia”, 
University News 12(2); Feb 74: 4-6. 

Kii«, Edimind. 'Time for all-round stocktaking”. Times High¬ 
er Education Supplement (118); 18 Jan 74: 9. 

Kioss, Gunthn’. "(West Germany) Expanded unified system 
seen as way forward”. Times Higher Educatkm Supplement 
(123); 22 Feb 74: 9. 

Kioss, GunUier. "(West Germai^r) Joint body plays k(^ cata¬ 
lyst role”. Times Higher E^cation Si^plement (IIQ; 4 
Jan 74; 7. 

Miller, Ttevice. "Mass higher education a false vision”. 
Times Higher Education Supplement (119); 25 Jan 74; 2. 

Moom^, Paul. “Learning society seen as to materiai 
prognass”. Times Higher Education Supplement (117); II 
Jan 74: 10. 

Morgan, George. “Selection aims at cutting down wastage”. 
Times Higher Education Supplement (120); 1 Feb 74: 11 

Niaul Hasan, S. "India: Restricting enrolments in higher edu- 
cition”. ACU Bulletin of Current Documentation (12); 
Feb 74. 20-1. 

"Posqp’aduates: A case for internal lefonn”. (Editorial) Thivs 
Higher Education Supplement (121); 8 Feb 74: 12. 

“Reshaping and leinvograting U.S. higher education: Carnegie 
priorities for action”. ACU Bulletin of Ciarent Documenta¬ 
tion (12); Feb 74: 1-4. 

Ryan, Alan. "An essentially contested concept”. Times Higher 
Edueatitm Supplement (120); I Feb 74: 13. 

U.S. Carnegie Commission on Higher Educatkm. ^Priorities 
for action : Final report” C^tUck of Higher Edueatimi 
8(3); 9 Oct 73: 7-17. 

Wolf I Alison. '*ACE: Key card in the lobbyists’ pads”. Timer 
Higher Education Supplement (123); 22 Fd> 74: 8 
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nrrsic/a SCIENCES 


AmUmonv 

1. Shankara Sastiy, K. Chingea In tbe ^vitational energy 
of galaxies due to eollisiom. Osmania Univeisity. 

MattKniaties 

1. Aianate, Ramkri^na Narayan. Some problems in 
boundary layer and heal transfer with or without nagnetic 
field. Shivaji University. 

2. Date, Tulshiram Hari. Studies in magnehAydrodyttt* 
nuci. Shivaji University. 

3. Gupta, Pcem Prakash. Some reliability mo jels in opera¬ 
tions research. Meerut University. 

4. Gupta, Ram Swaroop. Some extc'-nal problems for 
univaleiit functions and functions with positive real part. 
Punjabi University. 

5. Gupta, Susharmi Dev. On som: integrals involving 
sphetioifol wave functions. Meerut University. 

6. MiaSi, Jatinder ICumar. Investigations i*' the theory of 
ballistics. University of Delhi. 

7. Shanthakumir, M. Investigation of some M.H.D. 
stal^Uy problems. Bangalore University. 

8. Shastri, Subraminiam D.V.S.S. Some probtems in 
construction of balanced incomplete block designs and related 
combinatorial structures. Vikram University. 

9. Walter, Vimtla. Splines in Hilbert spaces. University 
of Madras. 


nvdes 

1. A.shok Kumar. Propagation of neutron waves in crys- 
teHine mo^iaters, Univenity of Delhi. 

Z. Bansal, Satendra Kumar. Electrical transport prop^ies 
and galvano and thermoms^netic phenomena in pure Sb single 
ciysw at low temperatures. University of Delhi. 

3. Chauhan, Sat Dev, Perturbed tinK-diffcrential alpha- 
gama uigular correlation in 23t/91Pa and 24ii9SAmand nuclear 
spectroscopic studies in the alfdia decay of 237/93 NP and 241/ 
95Am. University of Delhi. 

4. Eswaran, Kumar. Studies on phase and ctriierenoe in 
quantum systems, Univetaity of Madras. 

5. Gupta, Suresh Chand. The electrical, galvanomagnetic 
and dastic properties of p-type lead tdluride. University of 
Delhi. 

6. Gyaneshwnr. X-ray diffraction study of phenomenon of 
bolyty|dnn in various typK of orgamb having layer structures. 
Mee^ Univmhy. 

7. Santokh Siit^. Asymptotic b^vtour d[ the dectio- 
magoetic fotm £acttm in Bethe — Salpeier model. Univernty 
ofD^. 

.8. Sharma, Jai Swarup. Few nucleon reactions at inler- 
wiftiiliate cotti^ in toodei of higher haryon couplings: The 

i mie e sa es pd.—^dp and pp«-.^dw4*' ^ Delhi. 

9. Subbacao. Sudlbu A study of elechet behaviour. Uiii- 

of Poona. 

10, Tewari. Suiya Prakash. Midtiphoten imuzation of 

atoms in an mtense radiation field, tiniveerity of 


Cheadslry 

1. AmMsr, Qangadhar RamchanAn. Studies on htter* 
midiary carbohydrate and lipid metabolisirt in aureofuni^ pro¬ 
ducing Streptomyoa ebtnamomoua var terricola. IMvenity 
of Poona, 

2. Bsnetjce, Sadhiu,. Action of suodnic anhydride and of 
mixed anhydride on substaneea containing hi^ty reactive 
methylene groups, such as. tiiaoettc lactone and acetone dicar- 
boxylic acid. Indore Univenity. 

3. Beri, Ram Mitrs. Studies on fdant waxes. Meerut Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Kialekar, Anil Adult. Study of kinetics utd mechanism of 
the Oxidation of aldehydes and some ketonic compounds, aceto¬ 
phenones by Chr^um (VI). University of Udaipur. 

Bbaleiao. Avins^. Kinetics of oxidation of some al¬ 
cohols and hydiocarbons by Vanadium (V). Vikram Univer¬ 
sity. 

6. Chikrabartt, Purshotam Bhat. Thermodynamic study 
of some mete! complexes. Vikiam University. 

7. Deep Chand. Chemical and radiochemical separation 
of some actinides and lanthanides. Meerut University 

8. pureja, Prem Lata Studies on sulphur bearing organic 
fungicides. Meerut University. 

9. Jain. Maliesh Chander. A study of anthocyanins and 
proathxyanidins fiom some Indian' plants. University of 
Delhi. 

10. Karira, Bal Ram G. Studies on the chemical constitutior 
of ligrtin from Eucalyptus grandis. Meerut Univasiiy. 

11. Kelkar, Shrtniwaa Laxnun. Chemical investigations of 
Indian medicinal plants. University of Poona. 

12. Khan. Mohammad Khadir-uz-Zaman. Hydrogenatiun 
of selected aronattc confounds over transition metal catalysts. 
Osmania University. 

13. Kutkanli.VijaykumacSadashiv. Studies on electrolumi' 
iiesocnoe. Shivaji Untvnsity. 

14. Kushwaha. Veena. Analytical applications of some 
hydroxypyridincs. University of Delhi. 

15. Mihesh, Rajendn Prasad. Study of biologically im- 
partant organic nitrogen conqioundi. Meerut Univcistty 

16. Malik, Om Prakash. Studies in new psychotropic 
agents: Synthesis of compounds related to cannabinoids. Meaut 
Univetsity. 

17. More, Kundalika Maniti. Synthesis of heterocyclic 
compounds. Shivaji University. 

18. Nagar, Ramakant. Stability of metal complexes widi 
some aucimt sutatitutad salicylic adds. Vdcram Utdwsity. 

19. PadkyCiSubhashBalhtMina. Studies on tome naturally 
occurring teom^jt^laiMS. UidversityoTPomia. 

20. Ramadoss, C.S. Mycotoxicoses: StudBes on secondary 
mex^lites of A^iergiHoa candidiis. University of Madras. 

21. Rawat, Bachan Singh. Shxfies on sulp^ group sol¬ 
vents few l^drocaibon type sepacatioa: U(piid->)uiiudaKttaction 
as applied to sepanuton of Somatic hythocarboos. Meenit 
Univontity. 

22. Seethanun, B. Studies od mammalian amylases mid dis- 
aecharidases. Brntgakwe Uidmiiy. 

23. Sharhia. Hgte Ram. Fliysioo^Sieniical studies on the 
intenction of transidoik mclaB vMt oome thew anils. Meetta 
umvorjiQf* 
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^ SoQtaklGBi StauUmigl DtttHnya. Studies in niKdeesB 
(A^ve nuns). Unfvenitjr of Foens. 

^5. Srlvastava,IUkeiliKuroar. Studies in oertsin aspects of 
ion pvopttties of hydrous ziiccMdum £oxide and tin 

dioxide. Univmty of D^. 

26. UpadUiyi^, Ra} Kumar. Studies m some Sdiiff’s base 
oompiexes with transition dements. Meerut Unimsity. 

Earth SdsMcs 

1. Nsmyaos Murthiy» Inkollu Srinuu. Studies on alkaline 
rodcs of Khammam District, Andhra nadedu India. Oamania 
Univeoity. 

2. Ranuuuthan. S. PctroloKy and nuneralony around 
Mnnaliir,SoutiiBnd Nortti Aicot Districts, Madras State (Tainil 
Nadu). Univenity of Madras. 


R a glBiwrtn g & Tedmolosy 

1. Purantbre, Pcakash Madhtikar. Design of air ciawWitr 
for the separation of fines. Nagpur Univmiity. 


BIQtiOCaCALEOENCXiS 

BloelMralstry 

, i - Pa i aidara n, C, Mycotoxicoses: Biochcnucal studies 'ca 
citiii^ as a u^icotoxin from Perucillium dtrinnnn, a eonunon 
(bod contaminsnt. Univetsity of Madras. ■ 

2. Parthararathy. V.V. Mycotoxicoses: Biochemical studies 
cm some tome loetabolites of Penicillium oxaiieum and Peni^ 
Utun piceum. Univetsity of Madras. 

3. Saxena, Shakuntia. GlycoUpid metibilism in brain: 
Studies OP the metabolhm of cerebroside< 3 <sulpfaate. Uni< 
versHy of Madras. 

Botaay 

1 . Bhattadiscyya, Bifiitka. Anal;^ of germi'iation, seBdi- 
ing metaboltsm and oectain aspects of developmental physiology 
of lettuce, Leetuca sativa (Linn). University of Bunhvan. 

2 . Bisatia, Abb^ Kumu'. Riysiolagy of sex eaquession in 
plants with wedal refecoice to Cucumis melo (L) and Li^ 
acutannila (Roxb). bberut Univeruty, 

3 . Hiranath, S.C. Ctytc^eaetical studira in elusine and its 
allies. Kaxnarak Univmdty. 

{Cor^mued on Ayr ^ 


Classified Advts* 

PUNJAM UNIVERSITY 
PATUIA 

(AdvertiscaNat No. 4/74) 

APPLICATIONS ace invited for appoint¬ 
ment to fbe following posts at the Pun< 
jabi University, Patiala: 

I, Departneat of Chemistry : 

Pnfcssor (Rs. 1100-50-1300-EB^ 

1600) 

(i) A first or second class Master's 
dei^ in Chemistry of an Indian Univer¬ 
sity or an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign Univeraity with specialization in 
any of the disciplines of Chemistry; 

(ii) Either a research d^rce of Doc¬ 
torate standard or published work of a 
hi|^ standard; 

(iii) About 10 years* experience of 
research or teadiing postgraduate classes 
at a Univeisity or a coll^; 

(iv) Candidates should have indepen¬ 
dent research publications and cxpernioe 
of having suoranfully guided candidates 
of n. D. d^ree. 

DesiraUe: 

(a) Some administrative experience 
^) Profidency in Punjl^ 
fc) Knowledge of foc^l^wngus^. 
H. DcparlmeiitefHaniahIpbloBy 
Reader (Rs. 70a-SO-lQOO-EB-SO-]2SO) 
(i) A first or second class Masters 
dei^ in Human Biobgy/Anthropology 
of an Indisfi Uiuveruty or an ^uiyalm*t 
qualification cf a foreign University. 

(10 Either a research degree of a doc- 
tfllple ttandord or publlshM work of a 
Idlii atandard. 

(Hi) About S years* experienoe of re- 
aeait^ or teadung^at a University or a 
coll^. Hie candidates with bade- 
ground of Human Genetics, would be 
preferred. 

BL n ap a i' l i w iit of Ke im em l e i 
IMraelflr (Rs. 350-25>4Q9-/30-64M0- 
800) 

At lOMt a second doss Master's degm 
in Eccnmndcexir M.A./M.Sc. In hiedi^ 


or statistics with spectalisation 
in Mathematics (rom an hiaian Univer- 
nty rv an equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University with at least two years’ 
aperienee of teaching Mathematics to 
students of Economics. 

TV. Departmeat of Philosophy 

Reader (Rs. 700'50>1000-EB-5a-lZ50) 

(i) A fii^ or second class Master's 
degree in Philosophy of an Indian Uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University. 

(li) Either a researeh degree of a doc¬ 
torate standard or pubUdito work of a 
hi^ standard. 

fill) About 5 years' expmience of rc- 
senreh or teaching postgi^uate classes 
at a University m coll^. 

(iv) Frefoence will be given to ore 
who has specilizatioii in some of the 
following brandies (a) Logic, ib) Philo¬ 
sophy of Religion, fc) ContenqMraiy 
Philosophy anu, (d) Social and Political 
Phitosoidiy. 

GocnilFor All 

QualificatUms and experience are te- 
tax^le in the case of canAdates, other¬ 
wise (bund suitable for the post fay the 
Selection Cmnmittee. Higher start with¬ 
in the grads a&niasible dc^xsiding iqion 
the ability and experience of the canoi- 
dates. 

House rent and Dearness Allowances, 
Provident Fund and Medkal facilities, 
aocoiding to University rules. 

AppUcaUona complde in all respect, 
on the {xcscribed fomis obtainable on 
request from the Deputy Rjcgistiar 
lAdffin.) by sending a selfadditssea en¬ 
velope of the size cl 23 X10 ems stamped 
with the 20 paise postage, diould rsadi 
the Univershy by 12-4-M at the latest. 
Inconiplete applicatknis luit aooonqia- 
nied with copies of the certificates 
testimonials shall not be eaitsrtaiaed. 
Smaiate am>lication form Should be 
submitted for eadi post. 

-Persmis already in service titould apply 
through pn^ duumel. Oovomnent 
servants who are not in a position to 
sitak tbdr i ^ icati on s Osoiigh pto- 
^ channel before the due date should 


sutenit an advance coity before the due 
date and regular aj^lication through 
proper channel by 15-^74. 

Gurebaran Sin^ 
_ REOgraS 

BESRHAMPUR UNIVERSITY 
BHANJA BIHAR, BERnAMFUR-7 
(ORISSA) 

No. 2018yAdinii/CaB-l-25/71/BU IMed 
(he 14th Much, 1974. 

ADimnSEMENT 
An*lJCAT10NS are invited in tbepres- 
cribed form (5 copies) obtaina^ reran 
the office of the undersigned on 
meat of an application fee of Re. 1.50 
paise in pmson or by Bank Draft drawn 
on State Bank of Lndia or by Money 
Order, in favour of the Regastrar, Bmv 
hampur Univrasity alongwith a setf- 
odihcsaed envelop measuring 22x10 
ems affixed with postage stamps worth 
0.80 paise for the post of D^uty 
gistrar of this Univ^ty in the scale of 
pay of Rs 70O-SO-1250/- plus Usual 
allowances as admisstble tty tte Uni- 
vresity from thne to time. 

QBalincatiaa aad experfeBee: 

The candidate should have, 

(i) A first or second class Master's 
I>%ree in Arts, Science or (bommeree 
wiffi a minimuni of 48% of maila. 

(ii) Teaching experienoe in a Ckdfege 
or Univeruty and/or admhmarative ex- 
perimioe perferatdy in a College or Itei- 
vendty, for not less than 8 years. 

The apNications duly filled in duMdd 
readi the oodnsigaed on or be f o re 
lS-4-1974. ^pUretions reoeived ^er 
the due date will not be entertained. 

Candidates who are in sernoe diould 
apply throi^ propa chamnel. 

The prescribed mqierienoe for the 
post will be calculated upto the lost date, 
fixed for leoeipt of iqiplications. 

Persons in Govransaeat service selec¬ 
ted (br ^ipointment Aall be alkrwed 
leave salaty and pensirai contributimi 
for rau yen only if ffiey wish to retain 
thdr 1m under Oovremnmt. 

&//- R.C Rakuni 

reoistrXr 
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4. Nicr^in, SotiEahmnin. Studies on uredospoR own- 
poet ofPuixuUagnmnistdtid usd qaidMiriolQcy of stem rust ^ 

wheat in India. ITntvenii^ 

5. ManiBsta Mire\dta. EstidalldiinBnt cf BOBaptokb and 
UiBir me ia bijta, Fen'osehim typhoid improvefnent. Meonit 
University. 

6. Itilto, Anint Nimiea. TAxoaomical, cj/toioffca^U de> 
vdopmental and cultural studies of some Indian fuiut ShWaii 
Univenity. 

7. Venaa> Sheda. Studies on the effects oS p-fluoro|dieny> 
lanaline and nststanoe to thb analogue in Asneinllus nraulani 
(Eidai^ Winter. Univenity of IMhlT 

S. Vijoadca Singh* Floristic studies on south'Castem plateau 
of Raptsdisn. Meerut University. 

9. Yash Vir. Induced mutations in idcca, Ahdmoscfa escu- 
lentus (Moeacb) and foxtail millet, Setaria itaUca (Beaiiv). 
Meerut Uonieniiy. 

Zeoher 

1. Ana^ Rao, S.G. QrtoloffGal, QdoGfaBmical and aitfo- 
railiogc^iluc studies of spenoatogaiesis ui Suncus ro urinu f 
floaectivma). Ifnivecsity of D^. 

2. Balyan, Bboopal Sin^. Mor^ohishdogy and pl^sio- 
logy of the digestive system m some larval and aduh 

tera. Meenit Univeirity. 

3. Delvi, M.R. Ecoi^iolbgical studies on the gtasshoi^ 
Peocilooerus pictus. Bangalme Univasity. 

4. Ooet, Krishan Autar. Physiology and biochemistry of 
digestive system of a few Indian tmeosts. Meecut Universtty. 

5. Giqpta, bAuaci Lai. Taxmiooiic studies on the cymodusa 
group of the tribe Porizoatini, Hymenopteia ichneumonldK. 
Univenify of Delhi. 

6. Nfedive, Vijay Ganesh. Study on the production res¬ 
ponse and chemical natme of sax phttomone in certain roaches. 
Vikzam Uoiveisity. 

7. Saxena, Ramesh Chan<ha. Behaviour of certain adult 
le^btwnrs in idathm to their cstaWshmeat on iriimts. Uni- 
venity of D^. 

8. ShahnUnla. Katre. Eco^rysioto^cal nudies on growth 
and rqwoductkm of some thetmocoodfimoeis. Bangaloia Ihu- 
venity. 

9. SUiakandiafai, N. Studies on the adwitiva pfay^ology of 
slodetalnuBclesta selected vertrimle t h ec m oconfo n nera. Ban- 
gnicBa Unrrectity. 

10. Shanna, Qihotebl. Studies on the structure and devc- 

of brain in Ciivldna mrigala (Ham)* Vikiwn 

U, Tliobbi, V.V. Studies on some systemic insectiddes. 
Kamatak Uoxvaruty. 

12. Vhwiiath, iavali Ridrappt. Studies on setf-diffnren- 
tiatiag and iidoction capseites of primitive stnak using 
intrasodomic grafting technique. Umvertity of Pomia. 

1. Ramanatbaii, R* Radioprotective chawcah, madiation 
and Kpad metaboliaai. University of D^. 


7. Slndhn, Jagveer Singh. Oeiwtka of male sterUlw^teti- 
Uty lestmatlm and hetaroah braedini tii udiaat. Meerut 
University. 

8. Vemm, Ram Qiandrn, Economks of ferm mediaitisa- 
tlon in Jalpm District of lUtiasthan. Univeishy of Udaipur. 

Vatariaary Sdmee 

1. Kharole, Maaohar Uttamrao. Studies on pathology of 
pneummiitis caused by chlainydial (BedsoiUa) agent in diM and 
goats. Haiywia Agncultuiel University. 

SOCIAL SOENCES 

SecMegy 

1. Rantashtay Prasad Singh. Decision making and rural 
ehtei: A study of rural urban elites Interaction In decision mak¬ 
ing process Nt Rural Raiasthan. Univetsity of Udaipur. 

PeillicalSciaiGe 

1. B a kh s hi s h Singh. The Swreme Court of India as instru¬ 
ment of social justice. Meerut Oitlveiaity. 

2. Gupte, KAilaib Chandra. Political alienation in a demo- 
enuty. Meerut University. 

3. Keomani^idt. Virachith. Political and cultural con¬ 
tacts between India and Laos. Magadh University. 

4. Minpeha, Om Prakash. ftraonnel admintstration in 

K blic undertakuigs with special leferenoe to Hindustan SM 
i. University of Delhi. 

S. Sharma, Piem Mohan. The role of the General Assem¬ 
bly m peace keeping operations of the United Nations firom 19S0- 
1960. Meerut Univemity. 

6. Shanm, Soehlata. Bhopal Nagar Palika Nigam ke- 
prashaaan ke mulyankan evem vartmsn karyapiaiiali ka adbya- 
yan. IMiopal Unhrenity. 

7. Suwal, Yashoda. The Nepalese foteign policy ]95l-|97i. 
Univentty of Jabalpur. 

8. Ve^vdli, Anumalasetty. Judicial review of administ¬ 
rative action in India with spetial refecenoe to the sales tax ad- 
miDistntioii in Madras State (Tamil Nadu). University of 
Delhi. 

9. Wadhwa, Kamletii Kumar. Minority safeguards in 
India. Meenit Univeruty, 

I. Batra, Nirmal Rani. A critical study of the impact of 
foreign aid on Indian econonty since 19SI. Meerut Univer- 
aity. 

2. Buteevak, Baivant Rao. Swatantiaia ke pash^t Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh mem laghu udyofon ka vikas; Visbeahta vipiann 
ke saivdharbh mein. Vikram University. 

3. Gupta, Iferish Chandra, (nstitutionid financing of In¬ 
dian agdwture under five year plans. Meerut Univwslty. 

4. Jwala Prasad Singh* Rcstmccb allocation in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh agriculture: AcasestudyofDeoriaDisUicL University of 
Delhi. 


ApWtee 

h IMwam Pal. Genetic accidlectiite of Gosmum hk- 
mdum, cotton for certain eemtonde ehatacten. MKrut Uni* 
venity. 


5. Nagar, Mahad e r. Bfaarttya niiyat vyapar mein Madhya 
Pradetii ka yogdan. Vikmm Univectity. 

6. Pyare Lai. The aocbl accounting feamework for under- 
^vdOjgM countries with special cefecenoe to India. University 


2. lain, Meera. lUortMiiiiro-gfenetic basis of mak rtertKty- 7. Saiai. Ouedas Rwn. Economics of Catn manaaemeot 
ftitiOty resto ration systems In wheat. Meenit UitiveAity. with special icferasioe to somB selected holdings in Uttar Pra- 

3. Kolae,NiQmnttaVitiivaiiaili. Prediction of eOectlve job Uaivenity of Delhi. 

peffemaaoe of agrtcuhottl extontioit officora of tfaecommu- g. Satywiriya, V.S. Marketing of aracanut in Mysoie Sta,r. 
dRy dovefepOBOt Mocks. Unnenity of Udaipur. Unhenity of Foooa. 

4. Pkataqi Simh* Stiidka on some factors tAactiiig phoa- 9. Sindhwant,Ttaok Natii. Peoweetsofeconomic coinem- 

pimte utilbation. UnwenhyofUdaipiiir. tfon in the ECAFE legfen. Meerut University. 

5. Sandhn, Tartochan Mngh. Oesotypoemdronmaok fader- JB. Voiira, InderjU Singh. A critical study of capital for- 

acjM lndMWwatysiaandadi^tetion itudka fat pea, Fkmo'. nptot had agriculteial growth In Inffla dimng pten period, 
satieiwi CLJ) Puniah Airicnlteru Uidvenity- - s Mdvib^ Univenlty. 

Saendra Bel Sia^. Competidoa'stiidki fai IL.'^pdRamSiq^ Export notentiaUtiea of Indian faoavy 
WM. M ee rut Uniwi^. > <$Ktti»9t^ment^aiitotepubfmae^ Meenit UniMf^. 


UmVERHrYMSWS»^ILi974 
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«,'Sadeft brnul K ttaOs of aanhndliu iv liittl^ 

jmiAU. Vaivn^ of Ddfal 


: ::jvfy ^> PMdn^ n^ taaxtm in ^ 

,1^MW tlohM^. 1. Atya, Rajcvder Kumar. Madhyokaleea AtftHwn 

. . ^ raoAte suulbarlJhmdnTulsiaahl^: Bk m Vikz«xB 

SHpwIm UnlveMty. 

1. 0«^ 6m WMk^ Devdopbit a tolf instructional mo- . ^ .AuIudCo Suden^. U^ishai^ Bhatt ke natakon >a 
gflasmmU^ iMfwa pattom of EngUft for the mSa- Meerut University, 

jridwrto «M e nft > MRrat Uolvec^. 3. Dhtn^fto Maheodra Kumar. Swatantryottar Hindi evam 

X M lai Ram. A eymsiTativa aMy of imecpeiaoDal ie< Punjabi kahaiti: Tidnatmak adhyayan 1947-45. Meenit Uiti- 

lifkMts fo dbctivB and inoiecttve damroom ieoiiqk. VAoduii Tonity. 

thuveni^- 4« QadgiU Madfansudan Keshav. Hindi ticaiduyon n* e i n 

atflitvayaktamaijikjhvaa. Umvtfsity of Poona. 

Cmtttttm $, Oaikwad, Dnyanacv KashinaUi. Pcasadottar Hindi 

1. Shwaa, Swapan Kumar. Labour kgblatkm in India siaoe natak aur saighaish tatav 1934’1970. University of Poona. 
194X Unfoatiity of Btedwas. 6. Gin;>ta» Gian Chaod. Swatantryotter Hbdi upanyason 

Z. Jtln, Janadivvar Das. Role of coommial banka in the gnmchotna. Meemt University, 
eeooofitie davdo^aent d India. Meerut Univetsity. 7. Haii Sin^. Hindi fUrgnn Uiakti parampaia tn^ Rat* 

nami Sampeaday. Ava^ ki Kotwa ahal^: Sahi^ aur aid- 
HUMANIltES **“'*• M«wut Uatvecsity. 

6. Jodu, Chhaganlal Tubhiiam. Krishan kavn ki 
PMlBWjhr parampata mein wtr^ tatha Narsing^ Mdita ka g amifahiu - 

l.JOubeoRila. Ranunna'stbeoty of knowtadpe* Univer- ^ 

shy d Butdwan Kaushik, Vivendra Kumar. DwivediyQg la ixashtiilAoaim 

rOtou.Cl«fc. TtaiditiMbockgtoomiof phitooplv *“ 

in modem Mahaiaahtra: Astu^of foeinfluenoe <rf Hinduisni, .... 

CMvutyandlilamontheewaliiaticAof PM 

in MMneaditca beim 181» and IW Vtmtttity of Poona. VikasataiaktetiiaalodwaJmak adhyayan. Univeraity of Poona. 

3. Manfte.MondiwarPmbhBkai. A critical exunination ^ Swatantryottar Hindi kah^ 

of ^Uosofriiy of Sankasaebafya vrith vedal referesvee to the Meemt Univerdbr. 

ttuimasutiattiasya. Untvedty of Pbe^ 12. Sham^ Siaslu Kanta. Pasiitiatya ronmti alodina ke 

sandatUi raeia Hindi ke swadihandattavadi alodma ka vOpis, 
Univmity of Deltd. 

13. Shaima, Sluv Qnian. BDiari Satsai man bimhviifliaa. 


1. Siarmap Stta. KrUina kda theme in R^aatiiaAi ndnta* 
turn. Meerut Univer^. 


Meemt Univmkity. 

14. ShannatSuKodra. Hin^kicaswadi dodmna: Svwnp 
aur vikaa. Meemt Uitiversity. 


I. n. Ruri StaA. Sdum ki taoU ka Mu~i.. **• ''iS** ^ .W “J* ““ I** 

OU.UIUUMO. Mn^ravad ka poibhav. Meant Univmi^. 

16. Siaodia, Hul^ Sii^. Kama^i Mahafcayya: £k 
vigyanik vidiimhan Kunueshetra Univeimty. 


vigyanik adhyayan. Magadh Univeraity. 

LtlSRATURE 


17. Srivastava,PiialipLata. Hin^dcaiUd keaanffarUiiUBin 
Dr Rant Kunxai Venna ka viatiedi adhyayan. Mnnil Uiin« 

aur pcevritttyan. Mettut Umveis'ty. 

2. Laxmi Nanin. Iheodote DRiser as a novelist; A shidy Urdn 

oficdiimaadnatiintihmitthiBnoveb. Meerut Univoisity. .... ^ 

3. yfoliniiUni. Walt Wintman as a poet demoency. , 1. ZaidipSha^Gufkan. Feo^ toactasm uniu iWRl 

Meemt UnKenity frmn early period to PPBnOisnd. UnivodtyofDdhi. . 

MaratU 


^ 1. Mit^car, Nishika'Jt Dhomfopant Adluuihc mnrdht' 

X. Madaradia, R. Uoe etude des foUeade la fountaiqe qui kavyateel pratimanefae badahe swattq> 1890*19^. Unsveiafty 
out del anahiii^ avee les fhbks at apokoues indieBa et de of Poona. 
osOes qul de icume infieone. Kametak Univetaity. 

Ifistory 

Rnmlalt l. Nayeein. MA. The external rdationa of foe R^^pnr 

' 1, AMekar» CiW t ffn* hi the gpvt pjf* khwtom: Kibid^’mddom^laa^. UmveuHy of PMa.. 

UnhmdtyofRmaa. 2. Pagare^ShatadKiunu. Poorv MaiRiya vuvaDd dhinfiRfic; 

K Rumidikar/Midbusiidan A«stya le«mda: A aast^BkitihasikiarvetoliBn950 AIX Vi^ 

IddodcmMiedhont study. Uhiverdiyotlm^ Uaiveisty. 

' 1 Otar, ^shaa Ld. ihnhdm uAtaAiyiyaa M ««*«« Jbe h Shaiam. Mahabhirat kaleen taiya vayatvmma. 

adh Mhh b qt .s3S^ JtB AtoctaiSdcRdESyan. Meemt , 

IhdwMdty. 4n Ttwaii Chanderkaut Devida^ Milwa ka Gtaori 

jj,. nriWMwM iRiahmaoiB OtylMosy: advkfltRevan janjeevan 1409*1436. indomthtiRn^. 

A Wttdy^baaed ^wTabi tyaiptyrtapt RtyianBiiiai. Unbrnee^ of 5. Yadev, Ssiy Mafoyan. HoIIk R^ke pmahhsanka vj. 

, ^ : kaafoslffleui 1844-1926. ladoee . 






And ils Mure ivas bright once again. 






A year there was a Oiiy that 
threateofid lo be hb dailcest. Ilia retina 
seeded braiediate surgeiy^H needed 
M laser beain. Aad U was not evaSable 
ia ladta. A brigbt future hong by a 
riesder thread. 

We iwere contacted. The caU went 
afOBsd 5 coaUiMnU and the huBt 
began. Secooda ticked by, as Al^Illd^a 
staff ooBbedho^ntab around the worid. 
‘^teuioa endM when the e^oipnent 
was Osi^ fiaund is Maimheiiit. 
Ifeffewdie ddd to Flm^tirt, asoUicr 
aMiae pooled in its eRbri and Oew him 
fls la Mamibeim. 

, T«da7,td»enhediaaesa 
batietfc gfekl a liandi of flowers, 
hr^and beautUul,. 
pew tf ear job:. The job of 
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,:MseBStsli|dd. 


emffom 


We have a wide network of 
ccanmunicaCion facilities to beh> you i. 
any situation. We have 129 offim 
and 34 desUfiatioiis the world over. So 
you have fliends in almost eveiy 
part of the world. Friends who go out 
of their way if you should need 
something out of the way. Try us and 
we*]l make yob an Air>Miftn. 

For ever and ever. ^ 
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6V HtOHCil KOUCATION • rkuauch 


Blaj 1974 8^ 1. 


The Champion of University Autonomy 

Sir Arcot Lakshamanaswami Mudaliar, tiie grand old man of medical sctoioes, passed away on 
April 15,1974. As an educationist, he was a zealous guardian of university autonomy. He always 
stood up for continuing English as the medium of higher education. He was an able tea^r 
a distinguished medical scientist. His books have used as standard tewhing text in many 
countries. He was a brilliant orator, forthright critic and a man of strong principles. 

Dr. Modaliar was born on October 14, 1887. He had his college education in Madras 
Christian College and took his medical degree from the Madras Medical Colley He became 
F.R.C.O.G. in 1950 and F.R.C.P. in 1966. Dr. Mudaliar served the Madras Medical College 
in various capacities and was the first Indian Principal of the College during 1959^2. 

He made invaluable contribution in the educational field. He served the University of 
Madras for a record period of 27 years continuously as its Vice-Chancellor and held a number ’ 
of honorary posts. He was the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Indian Institute of i 
Technology, Madras, from 1959 to 1968; a member of the 
Governing Council of the Indian Institute of Sciences, Bimgalore, 
for 30 years (I940*'70); he was a member of the Universities 
Commission (1948) and the Chairman of the Secondary 
Educatio.n Commission (1952). 

Dr. Mudaliar was associated with a number of international 
organisations. He was a member of the Indian National Com¬ 
mission for UNESCO and a member of the Indian delegation to 
the World Health Organisation. He led the Indian delegation to 
these conferences on a number of occasions and was elected 
Chairman of the Executive Board of the W.H.O. in 1949. He 
was the Chairman of the Executive Board of the UNESCO for 
two years from 1954. He presided at the 1961 session of the 
World Health Assembly. 

Dr. Mudaliar had been associated with the Indian Medical 
Council since its inception. He was the Chainnan of the Acade¬ 
mic Council of the AU-lndia Institute of Medical Sciences, New 
. DcBu, Rm* a number of years. He was a member of the Bhore 
Committee on Medical Aid and Relief Education and was 
Otginnan of its Sub-Committee from 1942-45. 

Dr. MttdaHar was very closely associated with the develop¬ 
ment of the activities of the Inter-University Board. He was 
^‘^Pre^dent of the Inter-Untveisity Board daring 1949 and was 
the Chairman of iU StandtnrCMnittee from 11H9-S7,. He had 
l^resented the Madias Univerri^ at the quinqucsn^l eonfe- 
ren^ of Indtan imiVersitlea since. 1929. He i^resenied India 







1929. He i^resenied India 
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imwinmnumtx . 
is»::iwixK^, aoi«M.Y 
POWAY. BOMBAY 40«7€ 

AAl«vtaqitN>. 772 

' AAariinira W PvjtgdiAnte DiplOBUi 

OMim itt B^i^mdqg 

(J&l4^HSvakn) 

AmiCATiONSaieiTtvited for adml»- 
•iflga. to tlia Catewiag. Postps^^ste dip- 
^kfto'oqmiiaes (DQIX CMi Eftgifieerbtg 
D^Hutoieat (1) DotX and Harknir 
:BtU;itteetiitg, (2) Applied Hjrdrober- 
.jaecttieal. Eitstaring Department 0) 
Cotnp«tcr Science. 

Tiie DIXT courses are of one academtc 
jn^'sduratkm.Tiie coittsesarescheduK 
od tq start on 22nd ^ly 1974. Scholar- 
of Rs-ZYS/" p.m. ace awarded to 
tUBponseted sdufents admitted to these 
OcHtfaes^ Hostd aocommodation tsavwt- 
Idde to all students. 

»Csadidstes will be sheeted by a test 
rs^inteieyiew at tbe Institute at Bombay, 
tbie caatfidfftm aie to meet their own 
^Xhenses for ii^niew. 


Dedc aai nnYunir EasK • At kast a 
Second Class Bachdor^s Degree in Civil 


, AsplleiHrdralesy : At least a Second 
Class Bac|idQr*s degree in Engineering or 
.ar^good Master's Degree in Science (Phy> 
;aics» Cbemistiy, Mathematics, Geolo^', 
'-Geo^iysics, Meteorology, Agriculture). 

Cra^pater Sekaoe : (a) At least second 
,;dlas& B.E./B. Tech. Degree in Eiectricai 
' .-Bagaieeciiig, EkctrcMdcs communications 
,^c/s Tde-communications trmn aieeognis- 
Doh/ecsity or ettinvalent Dqiiee or 
i "00 M.Sc, in Physics (with Etectrcmics) 
\.or (<0 As a qww case, B.E. or M,Sc. 

daphte in otiin areas of specialization, 
' .may ^ admitted, provided tiiey have 
r,a»g|ctent badrgnNua in Bectrom and 


CaipfidatM wh6 liave ^qpeared at the 
oonomoiaSixc quslifyii^ examination 
%idsieawnmngresuRs,am ateoeflgiUe 
to app^. 

Etperieace in a iileyaiit field will be 
m^deted d tSifS^ 

e^»' eanditfales with 
inttie wdpvant field and those 
^Momoeed bp Clovertiete^ .Quasi-Govt 

Otj^iiMsdtions 





iMMM •ItlwiilfliB:' ''ftMM 
ifinpiinificiMM 
pSwiB rS^ iiWttiafatafi' wt Itmt 
mcadtMsatlb^Buid axpafim- 
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sapetsetibsd Adtpisslort DliftHiutsejn 

• «« «■ ■•«.»««« t»« *■« .A«»*« 

(Mention hereBrancIt oifcoaise.) 

Coh^ded apjdkatiods tiufon 
Postal Order for Rs. 5 must leacli Bie 
Deputy Registrar (Acufomic), by 15^ 
JuM, 1974. 

INDIAN Df^nrUTB OP 
XECHNOUXIY, BOMBAY 
FOWAI. BmBAY 4QN7fi 

AfiertisegKatNs.TTl 

AdnbsIsnieMSc. ctnwsmia Sctruca 
sidOMB 1974-^ Smsfen. 

AWLICA'^O^W are iivitef for ad¬ 
mission to M.9c, cjtirsem; 

(I) Applied Geology. Duration: 3yK. 

CO Oieirfstry. Duration : 2 years. 

(3) Mathematics, Duration : 2 years. 

(■*> Physics. Duration ; 2 yean. 

Tte ewtses are scheduled ta start oi 
1st August 1974. StudaUs are leouired 
to reside in the Institute Hostels. 

Candidates will be renutred to appear 
for lotervictf and a wviltct test at the 
Institute at Bombay at their own expcis- 
esonanassigseddate. 

The Tnstiiute provide, fitincial assis¬ 
tance in the fonn of scholarships and 
fme&hips. Scholarships of Rs, 75'- p.m. 
each are awarded to 25 per cent' of stu- 
de,nts admitted to each course. In addi¬ 
tion 10 per cent of the students may be 
awarded free tuition on grounds' of 
need. 


V ^ V 1 


w iitinro 

\|i^cpa'j^.be hod iGra^' 


Mbtimua Qsi1incatio.i$ : 

A^pUed Gsokigv ; A Bachelor's Degixe 
in Science with Geology as the Principal 
subject and Physics or Chemistry or 
Mathematics as other subiert(s) with at 
least 55 per cent marks at the find 
examiiution 

eSrtmistry ; A Bachelor's Degree with 
Qiemistry (main) and Physics (subsi- 
dlaiy); or P/iysks (mtin) and Cnemistry 
(stttsidiary) or Chemistcy, Pityaics and 
.Mathemitics, with at least 55 per ce.nt 
mirks at the ftiat exmuution. 

Mitheaitks : A Bach^or's Decree 
with Mathematics (Mnior/Main) and 
Puydtes (Mlnor/SubsidihryX or with 
Mathwnntics, Physics and Chenilstfy, 
with miitintsm 55 per cent nuttics at the 
final eaamiAgtkm. 

nqolca: A B 8c. (ilons.) Degrae with 
K^piks (muo). Mathematics (subti^ 
diary) or Mathemstica (p»in.)* J^bMics 
(sttbSidiaii^ or BpSc. wifli Cho* 

UiBtry and M^htmtalks wMi.at h^ 
per oe4f itnrics at the fiitiil easdniaatioA. 

'OgaWstei ha ftw jiaB to ffftfilnlid 

far A4^' 


eg at b i li ie iom 'firf 

Aai 


jBib'ir 


KotwfihUanduW fao almtye, a* twAdi- 
date passessinv Bachelor's Degree .In 
Eesbioeflifi (dthk Institute and VfUbim 
to seek admtstion to M^Se^ courses in 
iTiytics, Chemistry, or Mattoaties 
may becontidered on indivldmd meri^ of 
the case. 

Candidates who have appeared fhr the 
cortespondlng mndifying etamfaaifDn in 
Mayuane 1974 and are awaiting tesuUt 
arc MSP eligible to apply. 

Thecaufsein APPLIED GEOLOGY 
comprise course workou dHTeient iith- 
je,:tSr work on an assigned problem and 
geological fald work. The specialisMjon 
would largely be In the areas of Engsneer- 
m geolQiy, Mineralogy, Petrology and 
Economic geology. 

The course in CHEMISTRY oflers 
excellent opportunities for mining in 
Cnemhtry onm.idcrn lines. This includes 
Quantum Cnemistry, Statistical thermo¬ 
dynamics, Solid State Chemist^ and 
Pnysics, Crystal and molecular structure, 
Cnemicat and electrochemical Kinciks, 
Pnysical, Organic and Inorganic Che¬ 
mistry. Reaction mechanism. Natural 
Products Chemistry, Co-ordination and 
Analytical Chemistry, Chemical instru- 
me nation and Application to analytical 
problems. 

The course in MATHEMATICS ollbrs 
excellent opportunities for a broad 
based training in Mathematics on mo¬ 
dern lines. I'tie contents co\cr basic 
areas of Pure and Applied Mathematics, 
with Statistics and Opwations Research 
and Numerical Analysis aj^d C-omputcr 
Programming, ia the second year some 
^ope n provided for ad>^”oed training 
1.1 one of titese areas. The course is d^ 
signed to mikc it useful either for teach¬ 
ing and research in MathcTiatics or in¬ 
dustry oriented careers. 

Tne course in PHYSICS has been de- 
sig,wd to give the students a good 
preparation in the basic subjects su^ as 
Classical and Quanham Meclnnies, Elec¬ 
tromagnetic theory and Mathonatical 
Phy^. Worktiiop practice and Elecao- 
ntesare taught to all students by engineer- 
liV faculties. Ia second year tiiere is 
seppefor specialisation in oerhtin bronz¬ 
es ^ Ph^cs. 

Application forms can be had from the 
DepiUy Registrar (Acadnaic) Iw enctoa- 
log a seff-addresaed stamped (6Q '^Ise 
stamp) eLivelope of size 2) a 10 cm ' 
supet^bed "Admis^on M.Bc. 03ttfie(s} 
CJyivij^oted gpplica- 
tiofls with Postal Orderfs) of the ^i^ue of 
Rs. 5 -must reach tiw Dep^y RoBisCEar 
(Aca4eitiic) by ' - 

requests fur appRcatfait'^^PunQ, ’ 
ceomd witnmii a satf>addNispdii sde. 
qushfiy Ramped and dii^ Sttpemtsibed 


r-' ':'.*r ^ ■ i.'H'' "Xi-'i v;*'" // .-.V,'' L, 
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Question B anking in 
the Universities 


H. S. SINGHA 


WITH deficiencies galore, it may by difficult to decide 
priorities in the reform of university examinations. 
One sector, however, stands out clearly. It concerns 
the betterment of questions which are really the stuff 
our tests are mad: of. As a question paper cannot 
be better than the worst question in it, the availabi¬ 
lity of good questions is recognized as an essential 
pre-requisite for examination reform. A facile way 
of providing for it could b: to establish a collection 
of questions in the university. It is this universe— 
rather, an ever expanding universe—of questions that 
has com? to b; popularly known as a question bank. 
The fact that a question bank is a collection of ques¬ 
tions appears to b: common to all its prevalent 
concepts which differ in other details like the number 
of questions which constitute a question bank, their 
level of refinement in terms of item analysis as also 
in the functions assigned to the bank. This paper 
purports to sort out the various levels at which a 
question bank can be set up and how could univer¬ 
sities go about doing it. 

The idea of a question bank is neither revolu¬ 
tionary nor very novel. 

At the school stage, the Nitional Council of 
Educational Research and Training has been toying 
with it for some time. They have to date a pool of 
11000* questions in various school subjects collected 
from various sources and produced in specially orga¬ 
nized test development workshops. The questiim 
banking is also b:ing talked about in the univer¬ 
sities for the last few years. It got formalized 
as a major recommendation of the Seminar on 
Examination Reform organized by the Association 
of Indian Universities at Delhi in 1971. Later on, it 
appeared as a part of the action plan for examination 
reform prepared by the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion.** With the setting up of a Research Cell, the 
Association of Indian Univer^ties has also started 
exploring the idea of establi^ng the question bank 
at the national level. 

Questions being the vehide for not only testing 
l^.jBl^fof teaching and learning in most of the 

^^"AV^l&S£^^e^xaiDiiiattaD Cooiiiiittee set up by the Cm* 

of ^ucatioii; NfUjonal Council of 
,'Cati<mal Klranip^aad Trauung; 1971; Appmdix 8. 

**Sxanupal^^ Rsfum—A ^an of action: Ihiiveislfjf 
Ota&ttComniiM; 1973. 





sub^s, the availabilitY of gpod quality questions 
would certainly have a healthy im]^ on the tcrtal 
educational process in the universities. A question 
hank would be .an asset to teachers, textbook wri¬ 
ters, curriculum framers and even students. But its 
prime function remains the improvement of univer¬ 
sity question papers 1^ providing technically sound 
questions of known worth to the paper setters. Be¬ 
sides the improvement of teaching and testing, there 
are many incidental advantages of setting up a ques¬ 
tion tonk in a university and they are no less im¬ 
portant. For instance, the production of questions 
in the question bank would clarify and concretize the 
instructional objectives in different subjects, thereby 
helping everybody concerned with university educa¬ 
tion. Jf property planned, it may involve participa¬ 
tion by university teachers and even students, and in 
the inesent situation it appears to be a step-^although 
a small step—in the right direction. At a time when 
there is a proliferation of colleges, a question bank 
can also help, to some extent, in the maintenance of 
educational standards. Since each question in a ques¬ 
tion bank carries with it statistical infonnation, 
teacha-s in the colleges can compare the perforntance 
their own students with the expected performance 
in the university. A question bank at the national 
level can similarly help in the maintenance of stan¬ 
dards in the country as a whole by providing inter- 
university oomparisoas. 

But whatever a question bank ultimately achieves 
will much depend upon the way it is organized and 
level at which it is set up. There are dearly four 
levels at which question banking can be taken up by 
the universities. Because of the lack of better names, 
' we shall call them Levels Zero, One, Two and Three. 

LEVEL ZERO 

At this level, a question bank is just a library of 
questions. The questions do not cai^ with them 
the item analysis data like the facility index and the 
discrimiaatioa index which help in predicting the way 
th^ would function in a testing situation. Even the 
' qualitative details like the units of the syllabus or 
we instrudiosal objectives on which the questions are 
bas^ aremosing. Some may even doubt whether 
at this level it is a question bank at all. That is why 
it is Mag called the Zero Level of question banking. 
Althot^h good in itself and possibly useful to stu¬ 
dents, tear^s and textbook authors, its utility for 
the improvement of testing seems to be rather limi¬ 
ts. 

LEVEL ONE 

At tiiis level an attempt is made in the question 
hank to provide essential tnfonnalioa about each ques¬ 
tion fli it. The questions are not, however, pretested 
or item-analyzed. Only such details as can be easily 
ardved at t^rongh a consensus of expoienced tea¬ 
chers and subject matter mq’crts, li|m the estimated 
diffieultyoriacility lewland the instractional objec¬ 
tive phased, amghren. Attius 

teqchetf and $air 
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dents, a qnestioit becomes.a tiettm topi ftojrtest- 
iag. Witti the hip pf information about qucftions, 
it is possible to for^Past to some extent the perfor¬ 
mance of questions in the examiiiaiion. It is an 
improveip^ over Level Zero no doubt but it does 
not go very far because the indices are after all esti¬ 
mate ones. But this is perhaps the minimum that 
a question bank must have if it is to be an aid for 
ps^ setting. 

LEVEL TWO 

At this level, the question bank becomes a sophis¬ 
ticated collection of i^tested and pre-judged ques¬ 
tions, classified by the content and the instnictional 
objectives they test. The questions are rigorously 
tried out and calibrated, possibly apinst the univer¬ 
sity standards. As the item analysis data arc empiri¬ 
cally obtained, it is possible to p^ict the penor- 
mance of questions in the examinations very aocura- 


Readers are requested to send their 
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tely. Naturally therefore at this level, the question 
bank becomes a very efficient tool for the improve¬ 
ment of testing, Once the design of the question 
paper has been finalized, the final question paper be¬ 
comes a mere matter of compilation from the question 
bank. 

LEVEL THREE 

This is only an extension of Level Two with the 
difference that the questions with their statistical and 
other details are stored in a computer facilitating 
their retrieval and manipulation. This really repre¬ 
sents the acme of question banking, taking paper 
setting to an automatic level. 

Obviously, as we go higher in the level, the com¬ 
plexity of question banking increases, adding thereby 
to the organizational difficulties as well as to the cost 
of setting it yp. But perhaps, the dividends which 
the universities can reap from question hank alsp- 
increase with increasiog complexity. An important 
issue that the universities will have to decide before- 
venturing upon a question bank is, therefore, 
level at wh^ they want to organize it. The choice 
Bes perhaps only between Level One and Level Two. 
May be that a universtty decides to begin with Level 
and tlien pian to transform it into Level Two. 
Level Hwee would, however, remain the nlttmare 
goal in (Question banking in most of the deveiopmg 
countiies^ 




Grants Commission visualizes the question bank in a 
course to coosistof 50 to 100 questions of equi¬ 
valent standard suitably distributed over the entire 
course. It is also expected that if questions are prin¬ 
ted on cards and selected at random then the expense 
on setting of question papers, printing and storage 
etc. as also on invigilation could be largely avoided.* 
Can we really over-simplify the process of paper 
setting like this 7 Obviously, we are asking, rather 
too much from a question bank. By making paper 
setting entirely dependent on the bank — ^and tiiaX too 
conceived at Level Zero—^we are taking a myopic 
view of the whole process. In fact, (his may do more 
harm than good. It may cripple the examination 
system rather than improve it. If questions are 
chosen from out of a set of 50 to 100, examinations 
would be completely invalidated. It would become 
almost impossible for the paper setter—with his free¬ 
dom drastically cut—to get a balance in the question 
paper in terms of both the weight^es to content and 
instructional objectives and the distribution of diffi¬ 
culty or facility level and the forms of questions. Are 
we not ending up in testing for the memorization of 
certain questions when our emphasis should really be 
on critical and reasoning abilities? And then who 
can draw the boundaries to the universe of know¬ 
ledge? In this form the question bank becomes a 
crutch for the paper setters who are not academi¬ 
cally strong but becomes a hinde ranee for the imagi¬ 
native ones. A question bank should necessarily be 
b.roadly conceived, imaginatively planned and efficien¬ 
tly operated. We should not try to go beyond its 
legitimate functions. It should not become the be-all 
and end-all of every thing in paper setting. It should 
be only an aid to the paper setters to be used volunta¬ 
rily. Furthermore, the establishment of a question bank 
in a university has some other corollaries too. The 
university will have to modify the procedure of paper 
setting. It may also have to have a small Research 
Cell or an Academic Wing to look after various pro¬ 
blems of question banking. 

Once the above mentioned precautions are taken, 
it would not be at all difficult to set up a question 
bank in a university. If it is planned at Level One 
or Two, the following could be the possible stages 
in its establishment; 

COLLECTION OF QUESTIONS 

First step in question banking is clearly the 
collection of questions. Questions can be collected 
from various sources like good textbooks, question 
papers from different universities and the question 
banks in other universities as also the central ques¬ 
tion bank. 

PRODUCTION OF QUESTIONS 

In addition to the collection of questions, new 
questions will also have to be produced for the bank. 
This may be done by organizing test development 
workshops or by inviting questions from the tea¬ 
chers and the students. It is through this produc- 

*jbj(l.p5. 


tion of questions that teachers and students can have 
a feeli^ of participation in the management of 
university examinations. 

SCREENING OF QUESTIONS 

The questions collected and produced will have 
to be screened. This may be done by specially cons¬ 
tituted Screening Committees in different subjects 
or even by the existing Boards of Studies. If the 
question bank is to be set up at Level One, the 
Screening Committee/Board of Studies will also 
have to decide the facility levels of the questions as 
also the instructional objectives on which they are 
considered to be based. 

TRY-OIT OF QUESnONS 

If the question bank is planned at Level Two, the 
questions after passing through screening will have 
to undergo a rigorous try-out on a representative 
sample of students. This would help in improving 
the questions and also yield statistical indices which 
could be used for predicting the functioning of the 
questions in the examinations. 

STORAGE 

The questions that are finally selected and refined 
would need to be stored scientifically. This may be 
done on item cards giving all the possible informar 
tion about the questions. Only if we are planning * 
the question bank at Level Three—which, of course, 
is a remote possibility—will these questions need 
computerization. 

DISSEMINATION 

If the question bank is to make effective contri¬ 
bution to the improvement of testing, teaching and 
learning in the universities, it should be easily avaiL 
able to teachers and students. Question banking 
should not be a hush4iush affair. For the puixtoses 
of dissemination, the question bank in each subject 
may even be made available in the printed form. 

REPLENISHMENT AND REVISION 

Question banking in the universities should not 
be once-in-a-life-time activity but should, on the 
other hand, be an on-going process. New questions 
will have to be added to it and the dead wood 
removed from it from time to time. 

Obviously, the right place for a question bank is 
the university examination office. Morever, every uni¬ 
versity should have its own question hankr But 
there is a strong need to set up a question bank at 
the national level as well. This could be located in 
the Association of Indian Universities which has a 
Research Cell to look after it. Such a question bank 
would function as the bank of banks besides acting 
as a trend setter in the banning. The central 
question bank would also ensure uniform standards 
of examining in the universities. O 
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Royal College of Physicians of London 

And 

Royal College of Surgeons of England 

Ratanji Dalai Research Scholarship In 


Tropical 


for Attention of intending Applicants 

ABDICATIONS ar^ invited for a full-time or part- 
time sdiolaiship for research in Tropical Medicine 
ccmducted ei^r in Britain or overseas. Candidates 
must be medical practitioners registered in the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The value of the Scholarship will be appro¬ 
ximately £^500 p.a. A grant for expenses may be 
paid to the institution where the research is conducted. 

Appointment will be for one year in the first ins¬ 
tance. with the possibility of roiewal up to a maxi¬ 
mum of three years in all. 

Further details of the Scholarship and method of 
apfdication may be obtained from the Seoetary, Ro¬ 
yal Colfese of SwgeoBs of Englaad, 35-43 liacolii's 
tas Fields* Loodoi* WdA 3PN by whom applica¬ 
tions must be received not later than ISth Jme, 1974. 

for Attention of institutions intending to send 
nominations 

The Sir Ratanji Dalai Research Scholarship was 
esteblished under the will of Sir Ratapji Dinshaw 
Dalai, CIE, MRCP, MRCS, DPH of Bombay. 

The Trust requires that appointments ^temate 
between trcqucalmedicine and tropical surgery; appU- 
catitms are now invited for an award in tropical me¬ 
dicine, to be taken up not later than 1st SeptenAer 
1974. 

The Scholarship is open to medical practitioners 
registered in any part of the Commonweal^, and 
may be held in any institution in Britain or overseas 
that is acceptable to the two Royal Colleges. It will 
be awarded for one year in the first instance but may 
be renewed annually up to a maximum of three years 
iadL 

Hie stipend will be determined by the awarding 
eommittee hut is unlikely to exceed ib,500. Ihe 
awud may, however, be held in conjunction with 
<Hher support and need not be on a whole-time basis. 
Asmalial lowance for Research expenses may be of- 
ftred to the institution at which the research is con¬ 




ducted and in appropriate cases a Scholar*s existing 
superannuation arrangements may be continued. 

Applications must be sponsored by a head of de¬ 
partment who can offer facilities and technical assis¬ 
tance for a research project in tropical medicine and 
must include the following:— 

1. Full names, age and qualifications of the can¬ 
didate with the name of his or her medical registra¬ 
tion authority and date of registration. 

Z Past and present appointments of the candi¬ 
date, with present salary and superannuation ai range- 
ments, if any. 

3. Details of the candidate’s research experience 
and publications, if any. 

4. Names and addresses of two persons, in addi¬ 
tion to the nominator (whose comments should ac¬ 
company the application), who may be consulted ab¬ 
out the candidate's achievements and potentiaL 

5. A statement (5D0 words) on the nature and 
scope of the pro^s^ research project, indicating 
its probable duration (maximum three year). 

6. Particulars of other financiat support, if any 
assured or applied for, that may also be available to 
the candidate, and of the proportion of the candi¬ 
date’s time to be devoted to this research. 

7. A declaration, signed on behalf of the depart¬ 
ment, that all access^ facilities will be provide in 
the event of the application being successful, with an 
indication whether this is contingent upon the receipt 
of a grant for research expenses and of the amount, 
if any, that would be required. 

Nominations must reach the Secretary, Royal 
College of SnrgeoBs of Eagland, 35/43 liana’s laa 
Fields, Loadoa WCZA 3PN not laterthan ISA Jane, 
1974. 

R.S. JOHNSON-GILBERT, MA 
Secretary, 

Royal C^lcge of Sngeoas of Eaglaad. 



NCC And the Universities 


Modified 

Aims 


K. L. JOSHI 


THE Kunzru Committee on University Oftors 
Training Corps and the earlier University Training 
Corps (UOTC & UTC) were appointed by the 
Government of India in 1946 because even if the 
organization was reportedly doing useful work, their 
number was too small for a country of the size of 

The author is former Vicc'Chancellor of ludnre University 
and a UGC Fellow at Qokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona. 


India and secondly the trained personnel had not 
shown qualities of initiative, self-confidence and setf- 
reliance which were aims of the organization. 
However, the Kunzru Committee were convinced 
that the organization had to be strengthoied and 
expanded as it brought about improvement in the 
health of the students and in their discipline. 

The new National Cadet Corps which resulted 
from the recommendations was really a youtii 
organization on voluntary basis and it was to indude 
junior division and girls division. Thus the senior 
students of the schools were to be included after the 
age of 13 or 14. This was a beginning of the 
expansion programme of the NCC. It was never 
visualized then that it should be made compulsory to 
every college student. Such a dedsion was taken in 
1962 during the Chinese aggression when the nation 
was emotionally tense and there was an all-round 
activity among the educationists to contribute to the 
defence of the country. To have trained maopowier 
not only of engineers, medical and para-medical per¬ 
sonnel but of all able-bodied persons for Civil Defence 
and military career was the objective of the expan* 
slon. 

Vicissitudes 

The enthusiasm, however, was short-lived luutly 
because while students enrolled themselves ooimuls- 
orily, on account of the decision of the Vice-Qum- 
cellors at the Inter-University Board meeting in 
Bombay, it was impossible to provide for everyone 
the necessary equipment, uniforms and other fhcili* 
ties which go with the NCC organization. Further 
the required officer personnel for training was not 
easily available, llie Government of India, Uieie- 
fore, agreed with the later recommendation of the 
Inter-University Board to make NCC voluntary and 
the numbers for NCC soon dwindled but it Wt a 
disparaging mark on the discipline and character of 
the NCC. These vicissitudes made the Government 
of India constitute the Mahajani Committee. 

After the expansion the NCC had many critics 
because of the difficulties faced by the organization. 
On the other hand, the Defence Ministry was doing 
its best to strengthen the NCC but the universities 
became a little slack in ensuring the compulsory part 
of the NCC. Nearly 30% to 40% of the students 
sought exemption from attendance on medical or 
other flimsy grounds. There was thus a demorali¬ 
zation all-round. The Education Commission 
thought in 1964-66 that the NCC should explore ^*the 
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possibility of oisaniziiig the training not throughout 
the peri^ of 3 years as at present but in a con¬ 
centrated and full time programme ^readover about 
60 days ^ch could be comideted by students in 1 
to 3 stages aocording to their convenience. As 
alternative forms of social service come into being 
NCC should be made voluntary, leaving the students 
free to opt for it or any other form of social service 

S ided.** This recommendation was not very 
[hi nor actionable partly because theNatio^ 
Social Service organiration (NSS) had many teething 
troubles and even now though a few' successes have 
been recorded, the continuity of a programme in the 
colleges and universities has not been evolved and a 
good deal of discussion is going on as to how such a 
programme could be integrated with the regular 
teaching programme. Moreover, much less than 
1 % of the stident population has opted for NSS and 
it is facing dramatic success or fkilure in different 
colleges and universities at the initial stage. The 
National Sports Organization (NSO) is also in an 
initial stage of development and the progress is slow 
because resources are scarce. The only traditional 
organization established for more than half a cen¬ 
tury is the NCC which now enrolls about 15 to 20% 
of tbe university student population. 

New Change 

WUh the acceptance of the concept of universal 
education when education has been thought to be 
the right of cverv citizen regardless of sex or voca¬ 
tional aspirations, there has been an emphasis on 
preparation for citizenship and therefore there is 
an attempt to fill the gap between the student '‘out- 
of-theH:lass'* and the objectives of the college or the 
univerrity. 

It is difficult to consider and control the collegiate 
social life outside the class room when the class room 
itself has become unmanageable. If college-going 
becomes a social habit the class room was not the 
most important part of it. With the economic trends 
of to-day it is hard to provide all the facilities for 
more than 3 millions of students. But it cannot be 
said, when campuses and class rooms arc subjected 
to critical scrutiny, that there is no social awareness 
and social outlook among the students and the 
teachers. Tbe root cause of the student unrest Is 
really national poverty or financial incapacity to 
sustain the tremendous growth with semblance of 
standards and lack of promise of suitable employment 
in the system. 

Int&s atmosphere the NCC Committee found 
itself compelled to suggest remedies by which disci¬ 
pline as well motivation could be provided to the 
youth of the country. 

No FIttttiides 

One outstanding point about the Mahajani Com¬ 
mittee r^ort is that in analysing the present situation 
and in m^ng suggestions regarding how the organi¬ 
zation could be made an effective vehicle for fhlfilling 
asjwations of the youth in inculcating the ideas of 
disdplioe, leadership and cooperative working, it is 
not padded with generalities, platitudes and inert 
ideas. It is direct, sharp, factu^ & brief, erring on 


the side of practical rather than idealistic lecommen- 
dations. The eariier aims of NCC have bemi modified 
to suit the ntodem conditions and ideas of sports- 
mao^ipi creating a force of disciplined and trained 
manpower, and developing among the students 
cer-like tiualities so that they could obtain commis¬ 
sion in the armed forces more easily, have been in- 
duded in three aims of the NCC. They have also re¬ 
commended that NCd, NSS and NSO should be run 
separately and not mixed up though they had l^fore 
them ideas about integration of various activities 
under a National Youth Board. But the Committee 
thought that financially, socially and psychologically 
it may not be the right time to do too many things at 
one time and to fail in all of them rather than doing 
one thing successfully. To encourage the Junior 
Division they recommended direct entry facility to 
the cadets into National Defence Academy, Kha^ak- 
wasla, just as ‘C* certificate holders of Senior Division 
get similar concession to join the officers course at 
Dehra Dun at present. 

Field Day 

An important recommendation of the Committee 
is that academic instruction could be compressed wi¬ 
thin 5 days of the w'eck in place of the present 6 days 
and one day should be called a Field Day'* which 
should be utilised for imparling NCC training and 
even other activities outside the class room for stu¬ 
dents. The activities could not only include those of 
the NCC, NSS & NSO but abo those that relate to 
studies and student's standing in society. The Chuir- 
man of the Conimiilcc and the meniber-Sccrctury had 
specially studied this problem in the USSR by a short 
visit and got the idea that such an arrangement would, 
in modern times, encourage initiative for organization 
among students, and even make NSS and NSO more 
successful- 

Actually in most of the institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation there is too much of learning by spoon-feed¬ 
ing and it is often forgotten ihat a good teacher is 
one who teaches the least. If discussions, seminars 
and tutorials are bled more often and class teaching 
is reduced to the minimum to provoke the students 
to think, the idea of a “Field Day'* once a week-^a 
day to be fixed up by the institution concerned, in 
consultation with the students and the teachers will 
be a welcome chan^ in a system dominated by tea¬ 
ching and examinations. 

The organizational and administrative recommen¬ 
dations of the committee relate to making NCC vo¬ 
luntary and selective; reducing the strength of the 
senior division from 6 lakhs to the 4 lakhs; encour¬ 
aging the junior division in the schools to be streng¬ 
thened at the present level of about 8 lakhs becai^ 
of the great enthusiasm among its members; and in¬ 
creasing the girls division both in the junior and se¬ 
nior wings by a small margin. It is also suggested 
that universities and academics should be more inte¬ 
rested in the organization of the NCC which of 
course should remain wiih the Ministry of Defence, 
in coordination with the State Governments and tl« 
universities, as the Minisrry of Defence alone is 
competent to supply the necessary personnel and or¬ 
ganizational machinery, □ 
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IRAQ 

_ -- ^ 


Free and 
Compulsory 
Education 


ATTAR CHAND 


THE ancient Iraq was perhaps the fint country in the 
world to see the dawn of civilisation. The quest for 
knowledge and the preservation of cultural heritage 
has been a prized tradition in Iraq since the time of 
the Babylonians. The archaeolo^sts have 
established existence of science schools in ancient 
times. Asa seat of learning, Iraq rose to great 
heights during the glorious Abbassid Period, when 
Baghdad*s reputation as a centre of knowledge, 
education and culture spread far and wide. 

EdncatkNwi Programme ■ 

This tradition, which lay dormant during the 
dark ages, was revived with the turn of the centuiy, 
the educational drive gained momentum after 1920. 
In 1920 there were only about 100 primary-level 
schools. Now their number runs into several 
thousands and new schools are being opened every 
year. Elementary education in Iraq is free and 
compulsory. It may be stated that p^ capita expen^ 
diture on education in the country is higher than cqr- 
re^nding expenditure in the developed countries 
like the U.S.A., Britain and France. The educa¬ 
tional programme is conducted in six stages. Fte- 
primaiy. Primary, General, Secondary, Primary and 
Vocational TeacW Training and higher education 
at college, institute or university level In these 
diverse stages^ the enrolments have been quite 


encouragiiig. The pK-primary and primary ndbotsl 
students doubled their numbtf during the period 
1957-58 to 1964-65. At primary levri there were 
430,000 students on the rolls in 1957-58, while the 
corresponding figure for 1964-65 was 948,000. Simi¬ 
larly, the number of schools and teachen increased 
from 2,145 St 12,937 to 4,430 and 38,820 respectively. 

Seendary Edneation 

The secondary education comprises two stages. 
The intermediate stage which extends npto tteee 
grades, has a common curriculum for all students. 
At the preparatory stage, the student has to choose 
between the scientific and the literary courses. Dur¬ 
ing the period between 1957-58 and 1971-72, the 
number of students went up from 70,092 to 400,000; 
that of teachers rose from 2,549 to 3,155 while the 
number of schools increased from 244 to 825. The 
teachers training courses have also attracted a large 
number of students. In 1971-72, these stud^ts 
numbered 9,210 including 3,215 women 

UniverBity Level Edneadon 

The first college established in Iraq was the 
Higher Teachers Training College, which set up in 
1927. This was subsequently renamed as the 
College of Education. The Medical College and the 
College of Pharmacobgy were establidied in 1939« 
The oolle^ of Engineering came into being in 1942. 
The College of Girls emerged in 1947. It was Imown as 
Queen Alia College and was then renamed as Tahriv 
College. These institutions, however, lacked a 
cohesive link. Following the July 14 Revolution of 
1958, the University of l^ghdad was set up to include 
all the existing institutes and colleges. 

The emergence of Baghdad University helped to 
accelerate the education^d activity and within a decade 
five more universities came into being, namriy, Mosul 
—^Basrah, Sulaimaniyah, Al-Mustansirriyah and Al- 
Hikma. The last named was merged into Baghdad 
University in 1968 in accordance with the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command CounciPs decision to Iraqisise the 
American run Al-Hikma University. 

Edneation in IMverse IHsdplinea 

These universities comprise about 54 colleges and 
institutes. There are also private colleges, namdy 
the Religious College of Al-A'adham and Priodples 
of Rdigion in Baghdad, Business Administration in 
Mosifi, Commerce in Basrah and Jutispnidenee in 
Najaf. The standards varied because of difibrences 
in systems and curricula as also from duplicatimi 
in syllabi. In order to remove the anomalies, the 
University Law No. 51 provides for a University 
structure for colleges and institutes with a view to 
utilizing the funds and facilities in proper manner 
with the following objectives: 

1. Promoting and spreading out Udversity 
education. 

2. Enhancing national heritage and formulating 
guided educational philosophy. 

3. Enhancing scientific research both in the 
theoretical and applies sphere under a sound 
university frame-work. 
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Tbe imiwraty wBsjv-o^ganiaaedioto two distliict 
^lecified ateas of activities, namety, the Colleges 
lid sdeotific departments le^pectivdy. 

]t was with the promul^tiim of this Laiw, that 
edtsMtioa spread be)^d B^hdad and new univer- 
rities came to be established outside the capital. 

The University of Baghdad imparts educaticm in 
diverse disctplines through its constituent colleges of 
Medhane, Pharmacyi Veterinaiy, Dental Suigeiy, 
Eqg^ecning, Agriculture, Commerce, law, Literature 
MsjS ^ucatios. The number of students had risen 
fiiom 5,741 in 1957-58 to more than 50,000 in 1971-72. 
The univenity authorities and instructors lay stress 
on the balanced development of physical and intel¬ 
lectual faculties of students. 

Ancat-Teacber AsBOciatioBs 

The parent-teacher contact is an integral part of 
the eduGational system in Iraq. The parent-teachei 
associations have been formed at a various levels 
in order to establish closer relationship between the 
family, the school and the community. These asso- 
Pftttintift help in solving the problems of children. 
They also help in organising meetings, debates, parties 
and exhibitions. In vacatioa-tiine, they find useful 
work for the children. The Parent-teacher association 
did ex^ even in ancient Iraq, though in a different 
form. Their contiibution to the cause of healthy 
^ucation cannot be over-emphasized. 

VoqtfioBid £Aiaition 

In Iraq, due attention is paid to the fundamental 
education and the eradication of adult illiteracy. 
The fundamental educaton is primarily concern^ 
with Hygiene and Health, Home Sdenoe, Village 
liandicrafts. Agricultural Extension and Recreation. 
A larger mimber of centres for vocational education to 
improve the living conditions of the village communi¬ 
ty We also born set up. 

Though males still outnumber females in schools 
and ooUeges, the number of the latter is rising at a 
brisk pace. Wmnen have also takenlto the teadbers 
training courses seriously. In 1971-72, there were 
3,215 women trainees out of a total of 9,210. In 
lower classes, women teachers enjoy a comfortable 
mqjoriiy. 

McdoabdiV ftoccca 

The July 13,1968 Revolution under the leadership 
^President al-Bakr gave an impetus to the modernis¬ 
ing ivooess in the educational sphere. Oncoming to 
power, the Revolutionary Command Council passed a 
resolution, proposing comprehensive re-organisation 
of higher education in Ira^. The existing omnibus 
depsrtments were rationalised mid made uniform, 
organic units. Mmistiy of Higher Edimation and 

Roearch has been entrusted with the 
programme of forging organic connection between 
devclopoient ^ academic institutes on 
the one hand and the overall activities of public 
lifis, on the cither. The Mioistiy of Education has 
limndafiy distiiig^ed itself by impleinenUfig the 
grogramme in letter and spirit tnie- to the need of 
0m chfidren of Iraq. □ 
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CorratiNmIeiiM CoiirsB 
in Tnaching English 

Applications are Invited for admission 
to the one-year Correspondence Course 
leading to a 'Certificate In Teaching English; 
beginning 1$t June 1974. Only Teachers 
with an M.A., in English, teaching English 
in schoois/universities/training colleges/pro- 
fessional or technical institutions/defence 
establishments are eligible for this course. 
Only a limited number will be admitted to 
the course. For Prospectus and Application 
Form write to the Convener, Correspondence 
Courses Unit, Central institute of English 
and Foreign Languages, Hyderabad'500007, 
enclosing a crossed postal order for Rs. 2/- 
drawn in favour of the Director, CIEFL and 
a self-addressed stamped (35 palse) 
envelope of size 23x10 cm. The last date 
for receipt of completed application forme | 
is 15th May. 1S14. I 


Registrar, 

Cetiirai Institute of English 
and Foreign Languaoea, 

. HYDERABAD-7 A.P. 
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Around A Campus—^II 

V__ , -_^ 

PAU is 12 Years Old 


PUNJAB Agricultua! University came into being in 
1962 and in 1970, its Hissar Campus was made into a 
separate Agricultural University foi Haryana and the 
Palampur Campus affiliated to the University of Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh to serve their respective states. An 
agricuUuial University is not an institution for the 
elite. On the other hand it is meant to serve the 
farmir^ community and its research and extension 
activities are directed at the solution of their prob¬ 
lems. 

PAU has five constituent colleges and 33 depart¬ 
ments and the main campus covers an area of 1200 
acres of which 740 acres are re^arch farms. 
Besides, it has five regional research stations and seven 
substations where research is concentrated on selected 
crops or on aspects peculiar to the area where they 
are located. 

The University is spending 40 percent of its 
budget on applied and fundamental research in agri¬ 
culture and allied sciences. Over 100 co-ordinated 
schemes financed by the ICAR, the State Government 
and others agencies are in hand. 

The University has so far given to the Punjab 
farmers over ^ new and improved varieties of vari¬ 
ous field and horticultural crops. The following 
paragraphs sum up the recent work of the university: 

The most significant contributions of PAU has been 
to the wheat crop of the State. Starting with C 306 
variety in 1965, a variety par excellence among all 
the indigenous improved wheats, the Breeders 
have so far evolved five wheat varieties—PV-18 
(1967), Kalyan Sona 227 (1967), S-308 (1968), 
WG 357 and WG 377(1972). Three very pro¬ 
mising new strains—WL 334, WL 394 and WL 
405 have been released by the Variety Evaluation Com¬ 
mittee of the University for extensive testing on cul¬ 
tivators* fields. WL 334 and WL 3S>4 are 3-gene 
dwarfs. Both have bold amber coloured grains. WL 
394 and WL 405 are being tried at about 100 loca¬ 
tions m Punjab. 

Besides wheat the cultivators have been provided 
other better varieties of summer crops particularly of 
bajra, pulses, oilseeds and rice. The emphasis is on 
yield and stable performance, early maturity, resistance 


to diseases and pests and better quality characterise 
tics. 

In rice, the development of two varieties—RP5-3 
and HM-95—have been an important achievement. 
Besides, some other varieties (lR-8, Jaya, Jhoaa 351, 
and Paiman 579) too had been evolved. Thou^ Pun¬ 
jab is not known for rice, it contributed one-third of 
the nation*s rice pool during 1973-74. Rice produc¬ 
tion in Punjab has doubled in five years. 

Efforts are now being made to develop high-yield- 
ipg dwarf basmati varieties so that the production of 
quality of rice can be improved in view of their de¬ 
mand for export. However, the varieties that are 
with the farmers have enabled them to stagger rice 
transplanting over a longer period, because, they 
have different maturity periods. 

With respect to maize, the composite variety 
Vijay has proved to be the highest yielder in the 
country. Now, steps have been taken to mglce it 
mature early. An intenrive hybridization programme 
for reduction of its height has also been initiated. 

In pulses, moong ML J and the green gram variety 
Hare Chhole-\ have proved to be promising. The 
limiting factor in the production of pulses—mosft, 
moong and soybean—^has been the incidence of ydlow , 
mosaic virus. Steps are now being taken to evolve 
high-yielding and mosaic resistant varieties. 

Research done on cotton cultivation has indicated 
that when the crop is grown in paired rows with an 
irrigation-furrow in between, the plant popidation 
remains same but the incidence of pests is rechioed 
and water losses economised to the tune of 40 per 
cent. 

The work done in oilseeds is also worth 
mentioning. The groundnut variety M-13 continued 
to be a top-yielder. The only draw back has been 
the lack of suitable arrangements for multiplying its 
seeds. 

Sunflower is assuming importance in the State. The 
varieties EC-69874 of Sunrise Selection and BC-68413 
and EC 68414 have been recommended for sowing 
in spring, summer and winter, respectively. Sun¬ 
flower is also being tried as an inter-crop in the spring 
{fianted- sugarcane. 
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The bleeding ^roach in sugaicaM Is to evolve 
varieties srith hl^ content of sugu, hi^ 
rent periods of maturity and resistance to drau^t, 
cold, diseases, insects and pests. Two i^omising 
strains COJ 64 (early) and COJ 67 (mid^season) have 
also been developed. The new variety COJ 64, which 
is Gcpected to be released for general cultivation in 
the State very soon has high percentage of sucrose in 
its juice. 

interesting studies have been made on inter- 
{danting of various crops such as potato, onion, raya 
imd wh^ in autumn planted sugarcane. This prac^ 
tice is likely to give more returns to farmers and re¬ 
covery to sugarmills. 

Research is in progress to develop suitable varieties 
for summer and main kharif seasons of soi^um, 
cowpea and guar. 

The breeders of the PAU have prepared a com- 
pidiensive outlines of the future prospects before the 
Punjab farmers in so far as they relate to new plant 
types. Besides, field crops, work on breeding better I 
quality fruits and vegetables is also in progress. 


Discontentment 
Among Students 

—Govt. Measures 


Soil scientists are experimenting on increasing the j 
efficient use of fertilizers. They have mapped saline | 
—alkali soils of the Sangrur district to enable the ; 
Land Reclamation Corporation to undertake their ' 
amelioration. ! 


The economists of PAU have studied the various 
aspects of agricultural finance and the distribution of 
gains of the green rev'olution with a view to provid¬ 
ing factual data to the policy makers. 

The Zoology department has undertaken the set¬ 
ting up of a iuh se^ farm at a cost of Rs 6,50,000, 
sanctioned by the Punjab Government. It will en¬ 
deavour to urge the farmers to go in for fish-keeping. 

A new proto-typs reaper-binder for harvesting 
grain crops have bran developed. Mounted on a 20 or 
30 HP tractor it works efficient^. It may prove to be 
a logical step between the sickle and a combine har¬ 
vester for wheat. Studies on solar energy for heating 
water and other porposes have also been taken up, 

A new stiaio of white leg horn has been develq> 
ed for high egg^production. A strain of meat-type 
diickens has idso been evolved, A new compound 
ofnrea has been developed to reduce the cost of 
animal feeding. 

During the soil testing-week held in May 1973, 
over 46,000 soil samples were collected and analysed. 
The University got planted 45,000 fruit trees on 
7,000 tubewells in the State. 

During 1973-74, a sum of Rs 109.08 lakh was 
nient oabuldings under construction. The com- 
^etion of the Museum of Social and Cultural His¬ 
tory of Punjab at the Campus is a signi^nt land-, 
mark. 

Hie University provides guidance and direction to 
the State in the matters relating to agriculture and 
alfied fields, facilities in the various dq>artmfint8 
of PAU have thus been ^rengthcned to meet the 
i^RCtfic needs and requirements of various state and 
natiooBl oiganisations. □ 


THE INCREASING discontent among the student 
youth is engaging the attention of the Government 
of India and has been studied in depth by several 
Committees and Conferences constituted from time to 
time. It has been held that it is not an ailment in itself 
but is only a symptom of several shortcomings exist¬ 
ing in the larger body politic which is influenced by 
the existing social, economic, educational and 
political system. 

The recommendations made by these Committees 
and Conferences, have been communicated by the 
Union Government to the State Governments and 
tile Universities for consideration and implementa¬ 
tion. The Central Advisory Board of Education has 
also constituted a Committee to study the question 
of “Student Unrest”. It is to suggest ways and means 
to enable the students to take Bill advantage of the 
educational opportunities and equip themselves to 
play their pro^r role in building a new nation. Prof. 
Nurul Hasan, Union Minister of Education is 
the chairman of the committee which comprise of 
student leaders, teachers and members of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission. The committee is 
expected to submit its recommendations by June on 
the basis of which some reforms would be introduced 
at all-India levd during the coming academic session. 

The National Service Scheme (NSS) which was 
started in Universities and colleges on a very limited 
scale during the Fourth Five Year Plan is now being 
expanded to cover a large number of students with a 
view to integrating this programme of education com¬ 
bined with service into the system of education its^f. 
During the year 1973-74, the expenditure by the 
Government of India on the programme of *Youtfa 
Against Famine*, and on National Service Scheme is 
expected to be about Rs. 81 lakhs and about Rs, 51 
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neipscthrehr. A xtposi oa tjhe evaliuui^ ot 
tte *Yout!i Against FamiM* project undertaken by 
the Delhi School of Social Work has bm submitted 
to the Government of India. This as well as the 
evaluation of the N.S.S. indicate the usefulness 
of the sdieme and the desirability of continuing 
these projects. 

At the 49tb annual meeting of the Association of 
Indian Universities held at Kharagpur in February, 
1974, twenty four papsrs on National Service Sheme 
were submitted and considered. There was a general 
consensus at the meeting that Universities should now 
take an early decision about ways and means of 
integrating N.S.S. with the curriculum. This will 
give a new meaning and focus to education itself. It 
will also enrich education and simultaneously utilise 
energy of young people in construction channels. 

There is much scope for such work through 
liquidation of illiteracy, provision of welfare and 
developmental services, conducting of ** Youth Against 
Famine*’ type campaigns, creating community assets 
in rural areas and promoting various programmes of 
employment and self-employment. Student and non¬ 
student youth are also being brought together in 
various constructive activities through the program¬ 
mes of Nehru Yuvak Kendras. 

The amount sanctioned by the Government of 
India for the Nehru Yuvak Kendra Scheme during 
1972-73 and 1973-74 was Rs. 13.64,677.17 and 
Rs. 32,16,995.57 respectively. The figures of actual 
expenditure are not yet available. Since the Scheme 
has been started only recently, and will take some 
time to be fully implemented its evaluation is 
premature. 

. The University Grants Commission, wikhia its 
limited resources available is also making earnest 
efforts to improve the quality and content of his^er 
education in accordance with. its. statutory obliga¬ 
tions. The UGC has also undertaken several -.pro¬ 
grammes for student welfare. Steps are underway 
for greater participation of students in the affairs of 
the Universities. However, to be effective, they will 
have to be supplemented by appr(^iatc measures in 
the economic, social, and cultu^ nelds. 

The Union Government proposes to continue the 
NSS induding the programme of such youth can^ 
in the Fifth Five Year Plan, It also proposes to 
expand the Nehru Yuvak Kendra Sdie^. in the 
country during the Fifth Flan period. 

The Union OovernmeDt' hak received representa¬ 
tions fiom time to time from teachers and students 
associations for partidpation of teadiers and students 
in the management of universities and colleges. The 
Gajendragadkat Committee in its report on Gover¬ 
nance of Universities i/^r^alia made certain 
recommei^ations with regard to teacher and student 
participation. 


The Union Government and tbe - UGC'^ hhve 
accepted, in principle, the recommendations of ^ 
Committee. The report of the Committee has also 
been forwarded to State Governments for considera¬ 
tion while amending Acts of Universities. 

The Aligarh Muslim Univeisity Act, as amended 
in 1972, provides for representation of students on 
the Court and of teachers on the various University 
bodies. The ^ Statutes of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
university, which have been amended recently, include 
inter-alia provision for representation of students on 
the Academic Council and Boards of Schools. 

The Academic Council of Delhi University has 
also ^reed in principle to student participation in the 
Academic Council and the Committees of Courses 
and Studies in various subjects. The details are 
being worked out by a Committee which is also 
looking into the question of student participation in 
other bodies of the University. This will also involve 
amendment of the Statutes of the University. □ 


The Champion of Varsity 
Autonomy 

{Continuedfrom Cover) 

on the Council of the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities for a number of years. He was member 
of University Grants Commission and the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

He was elected Chairman of a Sub-Committee 
on Pre-natal Clinical Studies at the first World 
Confereoce on medical education held in London 
in 1958. In the second conference held in 
Chicago his address was widely praised and he 
was hailed as an auihority on obstetrics and 
gynaecology who was alive to the latest developments. 

Dr. Mudaliar made useful contribution as a 
Legislator; when he was in the Madras Legislative 
Council from 1946 onwards. He was Leader of the 
Opposition in the House during 1967-70. He was a 
member of the Rajamannar Committee on State 
Autonomy set up by the Tamilnadu Government. 

The Leon Bernard Foundation of Switzerland 
awarded him in 1970 for his outstanding achieve¬ 
ments in the fields of obstetrics, gynaecology, 
medical education, social medicine and international 
health. The University of Oxford conferred the 
honorary doctorate on him. He was awarded the 
Padma Bhushan in 1954 and the Padma Yibhu^ian 
in 1963. Men like Dr. Mudaliar are conspicuous by 
their absence today and now that he is no more one 
can only say, another colossus has passed away. 
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SPORTS 
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Delhi Athletes Sparkle, 
In Varsities Meet 


K. G. K. CHOUDARY 


The 34th All India Inter- 
Varsity Athletic Meet, which 
was raoentlv organised by Jiwa> 
ji Universitv. Gwalior, attracted 
the outstanding athletes from the 
four comars of the country. It 
was fasciiiating to see forty- 
four universities, displaviog their 
respledent flags, at the march past 
ceremony. 

Out of 51 (men) and 23 
(women) teams which were en¬ 
titled to take part in the Alt 
India Inter-Varsity Meet, only 
44 (men) and 20 (women) teams 
participated. There were 233 at¬ 
hletes in all—182 men and 51 
wcmen—representing their 
respective alma-maters. 500 ath- 
lelo from North & West Zones; 
180 from East Zone and 230 
from South Zone, took part in 
the zonal Meets which were hdd 
in Gwalior (for North & West 
Zones); Benaias (for Zone) 
and Bangalore (for South Zone) 
towards the end of last Decem¬ 
ber. 

The salient feature of the 
Meat was Angd Mary (Mysore) 
4i her true cdouis. With a per- 
feot ^^straddle iump** she eclips¬ 
ed Anita Sud*s (Bangalore) re¬ 
cord of 1.S3 metres which she 
sst up last year at the Univer¬ 
sities meet in Ahmedabad High 
lumper Mary cleared 1 >54 
metres in her first attempt to 
prove her prowess. This writer 
would like to rerterate that 
Mary had deared 1.54 metres 


in the zonal meet at Bangalore 
last-mid*Deoember. Mary was 
the first to set up a new record 
after a day's monotonous events. 
Mary has the potential, and 
should be trained properly. 
1 am optimistic that she can 
go farther and farther. 

Internationa] Gita ZuistaiJ of 
Panjab University was anothre 


imprenive athlete in the Meet 
'showed wowfeis by otitru- 
iog tile natiood leooid holder 
in 8(X)M-Run, Jalafa Nathan. 
Bodi Gita Zutahi and Jalaja 
Nathan represented the country 
at the First Asiaii Track & Field 
at Manila, last November. Both 
are promoaing athletea. though 

the latter has put on a litde 
waght which has marred her 
mobility. 

In 400M too, Giu Zu&hi 

earned (he first idaoe by easily 
beating her opponent, A. K. 

Oomatia (Madras). Gita docked 
59.6 secs. Gxta can beat Nani 
Radha's lecoid of 58.8 secs, if 
she cm impeove to keep a uni¬ 
form stepping. 

Ebullient Marie Verghese 

(Bangalore^ was another eye¬ 
catching woman athlete on the 
second day. Once Ddhi's ace 
sprir^. Verghese showed in¬ 
credible dash, clocking 12.5 secs. 
•n 100-M-nin. though she was 
unluckily 0.3 sec behind Nani 
Radha's record of 12.2 See. It 



Delhi Unlveraiiy won the men's championship with 36 points. 
Picturs shows Delhi athletes rscalvlng ths Trophy from the 
Chief Guest, Brig. Bhandark Prof. S.O. ChopdSi Is on right 
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was heatteniflit to sea a .marked 
improvemeat ia Erie's aprint- 
iaa aUUtl^ 

The thifd day asam bdonaed 
to the women atldetes. K, M. 
Celine (Kerala), who was crown¬ 
ed Tentathlon Queen* <3030 
points) the previous day, broke 
Anita Sud*s record of 5,40 metres 
with a leap ctf 5,44 metres in 
L<mK Jump. It was really a &ne 
• ipcifonnanoa This conespm- 
dent is of the view that CeliiK 
has the potentialities of a fdori- 
ous Iona lumper which oueht to 
he fully exploited by her coach 
if she is aspirinR for something 
higher in athletics. 

One of the most interesting 
events of the day was the 4 x 
400 metres rday. If the men's 
team from Kerala University 
completdy outran Mysore team, 
their women,*s team did not lag 
bAind. They easily beat DeRii 
University in a thrilling tinsb. 

Time men: 43.6 secs. 

In lOOM-Rwn, R. Cnanase- 
khran (Madurai) took a great 
advantage of A Chatterii (W. 
Buigal) who was a notable 
absentee. Chatterii docked 10.6 
secs in the zonal meet at Banaras 
last December. Gnanasekhran. 
who docked 10.7 secs, equalled 
the roccud set up by S. Ghosh 
(Utkal) in 1961 and P. Raiase- 
khran (Madras) in 1962. 

Vijay Bahadur Singh Guru- 
nanak) eclipsed Bruce Heyman's 
(Bombay) in Shot Put with a 
heave of 15.10 metres. Heyman 
had recorded 14.93 metres. 

Alifcreti Cawni^ka (Jiwaii 
University)—a Fijian—was an¬ 
other athlete to impress in the 
M^. He came out with flying 
colours in llOM Hurdles, clodt- 
ing 15.2 secs. This writer would 
like to mention that ki the Zonal 
Meet. Cawnibuka had clewed 
35.0 secs to eclipse Nirmal 
Singh's (Punjab) record of IS.I 
secs. Immediatdy after the event, 
this writer had a powwow with 
Cawnibului as to why he could 
ijot repeat his performance which 
he displayed in the zonal Meet. 
“The wind did not favour me,” 
the Fijian said in a disappdnt- 
ing tone, 1 consded him by say¬ 
ing: Anyway you have ontdass- 
ed everyone, and so I must con¬ 


gratulate you. He was in smiles. 

Delhi's volatUe athlete. Hark- < 
amaijit Singh defeated his strong 
rival and winner of lOOM race. 
R. Gnansddiian. in 200M-Run 
Harkamaljlt clocked 22.2 secs to 
beat Gnansdihran morally. Both 
Harkamaljit Singh and Amarjit 
Singh, who came first in 4()0M. 
are brothers. They were the back- 
bmie of Ddhi Univeisity which 
lifted the men's championship 
with 36 points. 

In'10.000 metres, Daishan 
Singh of Gurunanak University 
set up a new record by clocking 
31:48.2. Next to him was Pun¬ 
jabi University’s Tron Man' 
Harmit Siiq^. He docked 31: 
50.8 secs in a close contest. 
Though Harmit Singh lost the 
battle, yet this writer is of the 
view tliat he is a better distance 
runner than Darshan Singh. Har- 
rait has both uniformity and en¬ 
durance of stamina andi speed. 

In 20 Kms walk, Francis D. 
Alapdt (Calicut) came first, 
clocking 1 hr. 58:26.0 secs. A 
volatile walker, Alap^t failed to 
improve upon his timing of 1 hr. 
51:10.0 secs, which he set up in 
the zonal meet at Bangalore last 


fyeconber. The walk, held for 
the first time in Inter-Vanity 
athletic meet, did not attract too- 
many competitors. However, it 
was nice to see a competitioa in 
endurance and stamina which 
are necessary factors in athletics. 

The women’s championdiip 
was won by Kerala University 
(25 points) which established su¬ 
premacy over Bangalore Univer- 
si!y. Ibe leason for this could be 
attributed to Kerala Univerrity’s 
line perfonnance in the rday 
race. Delhi won the men’s cham- 
pbnship. 

The orgamsatioiud part of the 
meet was good. It was com-' 
mended unanimoudy hy the coa¬ 
ches and managers of various 
univerrities. For this, the credit 
goes to the Jiwaii UnWexsty 
Sports (Ibniinittee Quuimaii. 
Prof. S. D. Chopde, who vdon- 
tarily thrust upon himself the 
responsibility of conduc^ (be 
meet when other umverskies re¬ 
fused to conduct the meet due 
to financial stringency; and to 
(he dynamic sports oflioef of 
Jiwajt University, J. S. Naiuka. 
who worked round the dock in 
connection with the meet. 



"Pfaylrtp a defactivo tape at the Convocation has created a 
scandal of great magnitude because the new graduates were 
deprived of a speaker at whom they could hurl abuses. 
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BOOKS 


1973 DIRECTORY OF 
CROSS-CULTURAL RESE- 
ARCH AND RESEARCHERS. 

152. Price $3.50 Indi- 
$5.00 InsUtuticms and 
Lltearies. 

Available from: W. J. Lon- 
ner. Department of Psydiology. 
Western Washington State C<rf- 
Iqge. Bdhngham. Washington 
98225. USA. 

TOE ^1973 Diitctorv of Cross- 
Cnhural Researdi and Resear- 
diers" is an expanded and up¬ 
dated edition (A the 1970 IMrec- 
tdry. It has been compiled and 
edited Iv W. Berry, Walter 
J. Loaner {editor, Iwmiol «l 
Ooss-Cnitaral Psy^ogy), and 
Juks Leroux (editor, latenia- 
tioMl Jonnul of Pathology), 
Forms ^vere distributed during 
1973 and were completed and 
icturaed on a voluntary basis. 
Individual participants indude 
most of the researchers through¬ 
out the world who identify with 
cross-cultural research in the be¬ 
havioral sdenoe& 

The 1973 Directory h^ the 
aims as previous editions: 
to encourage c^abenative re- 
seardi and communication am¬ 
ong b^avioural scientists inter- 
eked in common cnoss-cultural 
inrobkans and metiiods. The new 
editioa ccHttains information 
about I.12S indivuteals from 
more than 75 countries; whereas 
the 1970 editioa Induded only 
600 entries. 

The new Directorv is com¬ 
pletely cross-referenced by both 
*^ture Areas of Intoest*’ and 
**PQrchdo^a] Areas of In^iesi**. 
Qfoplete addresses are given for 
aR researdiers, and language fa¬ 
miliarity is also given. Also in¬ 
duded are the following: 

Information about 30 iour- 
nals wlkii puUish' cross-cuhuial 
aitd sttb-odtufal materia!, toge- 


torial addresses and subscription 
addresses for each. 

Information about cross-cul¬ 
tural organizations that have an 
expUdt cross-cultural ;focusL 

A hd|:tful guide to reseafchers 
who may be preparing manu¬ 
scripts for subm^CHt to cross- 
cultural journals (especially the 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psy¬ 
chology). 

AWARDS FOR COMMON- 
WEALTH UNIVERSITY STAFF 
1974-76. 

Published by The Association 
of Commonwealth Universities, 
36 Cordon Square, London, 
England WCIOPF. 

Price £ I. 

Here is a publication of the 
Assodation of Commonwealth 
Universities which should prove 
helpful in the matter of 
fellowships, visiting professor¬ 
ships, grants, etc cptn to uni¬ 
versity staff in a Commonwealth 
country who wish to carry out re¬ 
search, make study visits, or teach 
for a while at a university in an¬ 
other Commonwealth country. 

This is now an enlarged hand¬ 
book of 140 pages and provides 
basic information about sources 
of financial aid for academic and 
administrative staff who wish to 
undertake research, make study 
visits, or teach for sometime in 
a Commonwealth country other 
than Chat in which they are cur¬ 
rently serving. Besides, some of 
the other valuable information 
this handbook, fwovides infor¬ 
mation on the services offered by 
certain organisations (such as the 
Association of Ccmmonwealtb 
Universities and the Inter-Univer¬ 
sity Council for Higher Education 
Overseas) on fellowships, visiting 
professorships and lectiireships, 
travel grants, etc. 

Ihe **Guide** is puUislied at 
tWD-yearly intervals and is a oom- 


her with subscription rates, edi- 
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panion volume to Scholarships 
Guide for Commonwealth Post¬ 
graduate Students. It covers all 
subjects of study ot research in 
which there are university fadli- 
ties. 


THE MAKINGOF A LIBR/^Y: 
The academic library in transition. 
By Robert S. Taylor. 

New York, Becker & Hayes 
Inc. (John Wiley), 1972. 


This is the 'Hampshire College 
working paper No. 2. The 
Hampshire college working paper 
No. 1 is titled 'The making of a 
college : plans for a new depar¬ 
ture in Higher Education*. 

In eight chapters of the book 
the author, Mr. Taylor, the 
Director of the Library Center 
at Hampshire College has given 
a very exciting but at the same 
time highly realistic picture of 
the academic libraries of the 
Seventies. Thou^ Mr. Taybr 
writes for the 'Hampshire Colley 
Library Center* he, with his 
foresight, professional experience 
and above all the profound under¬ 
standing of the 'Malaise of 
Ltbrarianship* puts a straight 
challenge to the so called modern 
iibrarianship. As a 'metalibra- 
rian* be goes much beyond the 
Iibrarianship and hits a very 
correct blow to the overconcern 
of the librarian with'how* i.e. 
attention to methods and pro¬ 
cesses. 

In explaining the theme of the 
book in the introduction he 
writes: 

All institutions of higher 
learning have a place called 
the library, usually, spelled 
with a capital L. A great 
deal of money, time, and 
effort have bemi pouikluito 
the library. Because of an 
aura of mistaken veneration 
and misplaced emphasis, how* 


ever, its potential for educa¬ 
tion lias been largely neglect¬ 
ed and its potential for pro¬ 
viding the environment for an 
effective community has been 
overlooked. It is suggested 
that those who plan libraries 
during the 1970’s examine 
rather closely what the library 
does and what it could do, 
to become a productive parti¬ 
cipant iit^ the learning pro¬ 
cess and in the community it 
serves. This will be the last 
library of the kind with which 
we are familiar to be built on 
a campus. It wiil bear the 
burden of being a transition 
instrument to a new type of 
institution. 

In the introduction and the 
first two chapters the theme is 
presented. Giving a brief sum¬ 
mary of *ih; Educational setting: 
Hampshire College* in the 1st 
chapter he defines the Hampshire 
College by quoting from ‘7Vw 
making of a college'. 

Hampshire college is a new, 
independent, experimenting liberal 
arts college and it is a national 
pilot enterprise for innovation 
in American higher education. 
The objectives of this experiment¬ 
ing institute are laid down^ 
indeed an excellent piece of 
literature, excellent set of objec¬ 
tives : 

Background, philosophy and 
base points of Hampshire plan¬ 
ning and description of schools 
and programmes will definitely 
guide our university planners in 
the right direction who every 
year add couple of new univer¬ 
sities and adding the financial 
burden on tax payer without 
giving him anything new, and 
adding only traditional and con¬ 
ventional universities with which 
the country is already oversatu- 
rated. 

Mr. Taylor very ably corelatcs 
and coordinates the library center 
of the Hampshire College in the 
chapter 2—‘Extended and Experi¬ 
menting Library*. The library is 
described in *the making of a 
college*? He quotes: 

The Library proper is far 
more than the ordinary con¬ 
ception of a library, It is the 


educative aorta of the CoOege. 
It should be by far, hi every 
settee, the major building on 
the campus.... It should not 
be monumental, but it must 
be beautiful and tUive, with 
the promise of the excitement 
of learning, with the 
civilized pleasure of being with 
other i^ople who are learning, 
and with being in the midst 
of treasures of intellect and 
culture. The Library will 
house the College's main 
collection of books and 
periodicals in the usual sense. 
The Library will aim from the 
beginning to acquire materials 
selectively to avoid unneces¬ 
sary duplication with the other 
four colleges and to support 
the nature and purposes of 
Hampshire. The Library will 
also strive to be financially 
economical in its selection of 
materials, both in acquisition 
of an initial collection and in 
seeking the best possible alter¬ 
natives to standard letterpress 
books that present technology 
can provide. 

The motto of Hampshire 
college—Non Satis Scire, to know 
is not enough. It is through 
self-awareness of one’s relation¬ 
ship to his surround that he goes 
beyond knowledge to understand¬ 
ing and wisdom. Whether library 
has any role to play in achieving 
this motto? and so how far the 
library can play its role? Both 
these questions are answered with 
the vision of a ‘metalibrarian’ and 
‘a true generalist of the future*. 

Very critical about the present 
day libraries which are book and 
print oriented libraries, the 
author while explaining the ex¬ 
tended library concept, emphasise 
the need for the shift from a book 
and print oriented libraries to a 
communicative or media oriented 
libraries. 

In the third chapter ‘Trans¬ 
lation into Bricks & Mortar*, 
the author has evolved entirely 
new concepts of building 

putting Metcpjj^^K&^wo^s— 
the Librarw^^l}!]!L,,^i^po|^ 
as back.wicfK' In 1ndg\the 
Univeisity'Grimts Commls^lAis 
the principal body to 


grants for University library Buil¬ 
dings to almost all the Universi¬ 
ties of the country. In most cases 
they have wasted the financial 
assistance by constructing most 
inadequate, too had library buil¬ 
ding which are not planned tak¬ 
ing into consideration the library 
functions. Many Government 
and semi-government bodies also 
spent huge amount for the library 
buildings without consulting any 
library building experts. Their 
entire reliance on the architect for 
the library building planning l^s 
done a lot of damage to the library 
buildings of the fifties & sixties. 
The b^k provides many new 
aspects of the library building 
based on the ever changing con¬ 
cept of the library which should 
itever be lost sight in planning the 
library buildings of the seventies 
in India. 

The author being a professional 
librarian his assessment and criti¬ 
cal evaluation of the Librarians 
and Libraries is really an eye 
opener to the profession in gene¬ 
ral and Indian Librariansbip in 
particular. Telling about the 
malaise of Librariansbip he writes. 
This attention to methods and 
processes has allowed the profes¬ 
sion to talk only to itself.,. .the 
‘how* of Melvil Dewey has been 
the w^rp and woof of the profes¬ 
sion since tbe late nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury. As a result of this what has 
happened to the profession? He 
puts in a very clear and direct 
term his assessment of Librarians 
as under: 

“It also excluded the librarian 
with some notable exceptions 
from the company of intellec¬ 
tuals and from the academic 
seats of power. In short it 
made him a clerk and threatens 
now, as Leonard Freiser has 
implied, to make him ‘The big¬ 
gest garbage collector in 
history”. 

In the light of this assessment 
iT we assess tbe Indian lalu'arian' 
ship the same assessment is ap]4i- 
caNe to us with much more em¬ 
phasis than what Mr. Taylor has 
said about the Librarianship in 
general 
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P, M. Tells Students To 
Modernise Society 


AN EARNEST appeal to stu¬ 
dents to give a lead in oiodemis- 
ing the soci^y and achieve pro¬ 
gress of the nation was made by 
the Prune Minister. Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi while Jnauguaratiiig the 
silvQr tubUee ocM>rations of 
Poona University. She said that 
the youth and students should 
turn thdr faces against forces of 
violeooe for destruction and rally 
together to defeat their actions. 
She was conferred the degree of 
the D.Litt liororis causa at a spe¬ 
cial convocation by Chancel¬ 
lor Nawab Yawar Jung. 

Sim recalled her student days 
in Poona and said she was grat-> 
fill that this university was now 
conferring this honour cn her. 
“Poona.’* idte said, “had taught 
her—as it had orher genera¬ 
tions—sdf help.’* 

Referring to (he opposition 
by certain Soung, and others 
not so young, elements in Poona 
to the award of a degree to the 
Piime Minister.” she asked whc- 
tfa« they really intended that the 
Prune Minister and the imiver- 
sties should have no liaison at 
all. She emphasised that it was 
such elements which wanted to 
r-eparate the universities from 
the mainstream of national deve- 
lc>pmen^& About'the widespread 
dfaoootent among youth ov^ the 
imhwi^ty fimct^ing. Mrs. 
Gandhi said, younger genera* 
tion appears to be doubtful 
about fts future and idt that 


universities had degenerated in¬ 
to factories for tumuig out un¬ 
employed cducat^. Job-orienta¬ 
tion was now being introduced 
but the role of universities should 
be more fundamental, sb: ob¬ 
served. 

Student unrest, she assumed, 
was the result of a multitude of 
factors, including iniustiecs. poli¬ 
tical influences, economic hard¬ 
ships, personal ambitions of 
workers, and an urge to change 
the social maladies, so old to 
this land. 

The absence of any goals was 
perhaps the most significant. 
Univmitics should be centres 
of learning and knowledge said 
the Prime Minister, where the 
intellectual faculty was develop¬ 
ed. But scrnie political parties 
disturb their normal working, 
she added. She exhorted tte 
youth to work with determina¬ 
tion and faith to usher in a 
peaceful revolution. She pointed 
out that by resorting to violence, 
the students not only disturbed 
tbdr studies, but also destroj^ 
pr^ity. This was .a negative 
approai^ wbidi would never 
solve problons. 

She said she had full faith 
and great hope in the younger 
generation. was cooSdent 
that the futme of the country 
would remain very bt^t in 
their hands, it was the first 
duty of the students towards tiie 


naticA as as their ewn inter¬ 
est to defeat such loroea and 
groups. Mrs. Gandhi said some 
limes it was said that poUticali- 
sation of education was one of 
the reasons for the difiicult 
prohjems facing tho country. I 
cannot say whether it is the cause 
or the result, she added. 

It was also being suggested 
that aH potiticaJ parties should 
agree to remain aloof from uni- 
venities but what was the gua¬ 
rani that all political parties 
would agree on this issue. She 
wanted the universities to pro¬ 
vide original thoughts so that 
the society could be belter ser¬ 
viced. They should not merely 
remain institutions to impart edu¬ 
cation to youth. They should 
try to preserve and spread cer¬ 
tain values. 

Dr. O. S. Mahajani. Vice- 
Otancellor. recalled the progress 
made by the Univ^Uy during 
'he 25 years of Us existence. Mr. 
V. P. Naik. Chief Minister, con¬ 
gratulated the univefsity on its 
achievements and said the uni- 
vertity had upheld Poona’s name 
as the seat of learning. 

Earlier Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
laal the foundation stone for the 
scientific and technolomcal 
museum proposed by the Poona 
University as an ambitious silver 
jubilee project. 

Khan pleads for 
powers to 
remove VCs 

THE Vice-Chancellois of 
the Universities in Uttar Pradesh 
met the Governor-Oianodlor. 
Shii Akbar AU Khan at Raj 
Bhawan in April in Lucknow. 
Among the various proUems 
that came up for discussion were 

the fingncial position of the uni¬ 
versities. student unrest, provision 
of me^ for inmates of hostels 
at uniform rates. 

Certain anomaties in the U.P. 
Universitjies Act of 1973 were 
discussed and it was suggest^ 
that they should be removed 
cftfaer ps amendiiig the Act or 
by making suitable provisions in 
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die statutes to be fiained. Tbe 
CbanosOor asked the Vioe-Qian- 
teOocs to g^e their considered 
opinion on the various anomalies 
in the Act He pleaded that en* 
oujdi power should be vested in 
the Chanodlor for removing tte 
Vice-Chancdlors from office in 
the larger interest of the univer¬ 
sities. 

He wanted similar provisions 
which should enable the Vice- 
Chancellors to remove the tea¬ 
chers. This step would help ^ to 
remove the overall ^ indiscipline 
prevalent on the university cam¬ 
puses. 

Mr. Khan also stressed the 
urgent need for finding the basic 
causes of student indiscipline and 
unrest He suggested formula¬ 
tion of effective remedial mea¬ 
sures. 

The Chief Minister. Shri H. 
N. Bahiiguna in his address em¬ 
phasised that proper opportuni¬ 
ties should be guaranteed to sch¬ 
eduled castes and schedul^ tri¬ 
bes candidates for admission to 
courses of study in univeratiw 
and colleges, specially in the sci¬ 
ence faculty. Part-time jobs and 
Opportunities for sludmts belong¬ 
ing to weaker sections during 
vacations should also be explor¬ 
ed. The necessity for a teachcr- 
parcnl rapport was also stressed. 
Similarly, the teacher-student 
relationship should also be im¬ 
proved. 

Mr, Bahuguna informed the 
Vice-Chancdlors that various 
steps had been taken by the Cov- 
enunmt to wipe off the accumu¬ 
lated deficits of universities over 
the years and similar steps were 
contemplated to wipe off the de¬ 
ficits of degree colleges. He em¬ 
phasised the necessity to conso¬ 
lidate higher education in the 
State instead of expanding it any 
further. AH round attempts 
should be made by the Govern¬ 
ment and universities to streng¬ 
then the existing institutions and 
degree colleges. He also empha¬ 
sised the necessity of providing 
at least one hos;rel in ea<^ of the 
residential universities in the 
State in every year of the Fifth 
Plan. The conference was 
attended by the Vice-CbancellocK 
and State governments officials. 


Bihar VCs favour 
UGC Scales 

A TWO-DAY conference of the 
Vice-Chanodlors was called by 
the Bihar Government to discuss 
university affairs including the 
problems of students in Patna. 
The State Education Minister 

presided. 

The Vice-ChanccUoTS also 
hdd discussions with the mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet Subcom¬ 
mittee on education- It was sug¬ 
gested at the meeting that the 
revised scales of pay for univer¬ 
sity teachers should be accepted 
by the State government as early 
as possible. 

The question of aberfition of 
the Governing bodies of the affi¬ 
liated colics was also discussed. 
It was suggested that alternative 
arrangement should be worked 
out to replace the Governing 
Bodies which did not prove use¬ 
ful. A committee was appointed 
to go into the details of this ques¬ 
tion. 

The decision of the Govern- 
menl to provide 7.5 kg. of food 
ration per student per month was 
wdeomed and it was suggested 
that the scheme should be impl-?* 
mented speedily. A weekly review 
of the situation should be mads 
at a higher level of the Govern¬ 
ment with a view to minimise 
difficulties arising in the imple¬ 
mentation of the scheme. 


Selection of 
Central VCs 

The question of unifoimitv 

in rdcction, appoinlmait and 
tenure of Vicekihanoeliore of 
Coitral Universities was raised in 
the Lok Sabha during ques¬ 
tion-hour. Prof. S. Nunil Hasanu 
Union Education Minister reli¬ 
ed that the question of bringing 
uniformity in the relevant pro¬ 
visions of Acts and Statutes of 
universities would be con¬ 
sidered as and when these Acts! 
Statutes are next amoided. 


So far as the 

lim Univeisity, Delhi Unwcisity 
arid Jawaharl^ Nehru Unww- 
sity aie coooenied, the procedu^ 
for seleoCioa cH the Vice-Obanorf- 
lor and his toiure are the same. 
In Visva-Bharati. the Upadi^a 
(Vicc-Chancdlor) is appoinred 
from a panel of three names for¬ 
warded by the Kanna-Sanuti 
(Executive Council) to the Sam- 
sad (Court) with their recom¬ 
mendations in order of iwefcr- 
ence. If the first name in the 

panel is accepted by the Samsad 
by the majority oi the m^bers 
present and voting, the Faridar- 
saka (Visitor) will confirm the 
appointment. If, however, the 
first name on the panel is not ac¬ 
ceptable to the Samsad, all the 
three names are put to vote and 
a fresh order of preferciibce is re¬ 
commended by the Samsad. Both 
the orders of preference are then 
forwarded to the Paridarsaka 
with the recommendations of the 
Karma-Samiti and of the Sam¬ 
sad and the appointment is made 
by the Visitor from among the 
said names. The Upacharya is to 
hold office for six years or till 
the completion of sixty-five years 
of age whichever is earlier. 

In Banaras Hindu University, 
the Vicc-Chancdlor is appoiixt^ 
by the Visitor on the recommen¬ 
dation of a Setection Committee 
constituted by the Visitor for the 
purpose and be is to hold offioe 
for a term of three years and is 
eligible for re-appointment for a 
second term. 


10 New Deplto in 
Cochin Varsitj 

THE COCHIN University is 
planning to have ten departmeiits 
from the coming sess'on which 
will indude a univerdty librap^. 
department of youth welfare; in¬ 
stitute of applied science and 
economics; and health sdenee. 
The university is imtiating a pro¬ 
gramme of collaboration with the 
Restock University in GDR. It 
is proposed to coquet a course 
in naval architecture in oollabo- 
ratioQ with the universities in 
Germany. 
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£wiog^8 College Hamanities • 


Improvement 

EWING CHRISTIAN College. 
Allahabad, started serious think¬ 
ing in terms of c^in possible 
changes in the teaclings and acti¬ 
vities in the arts faculty in the 
month of April 1973. Aftei a 
constant and conserted effort of 
the ataflf members it was possible 
to start implemepting the plann¬ 
ed programme under its College 
Humanities Improvement I\o- 
gramme from July 1973. 

The programme starts right from 
the time of admission. Though 
the college is still interested in 
maintaining the strength of the 
students at a high enrolment level 
for financial reasons and hence 
not able to be very selective, yet 
this year, a minimum number of 
marks were maintained in ad¬ 
mission of students and measures 


Programme 

6. General Hindi classes were 
started for non^Hindi literature 
students and staff. 

I^ucity of fund and space, and 
limited staff, is holding up some 
more changes. 

At inter-disciplinaiy level, Ihc 
achieveraent has been much en¬ 
couraging. Though under this 
programme, the enrolment of stu¬ 
dents was optional, but students 
came out in good number. On 
certain basis all. the Arts dep.\rt- 
ments were divided under six 
groups. And with a main subject 
other tew subjects were attached. 
In this Progr^me, various topics 
relating to different subjects were 
pre-determined. 

In each group such lectures were 
held once a week. The idea 


bdiind these lectures was to givu 
the. students, some knoudedge 
about the related subjects other 
than they study. Knowledge of 
one subject may help in the under- 
standii^ of other subjects. Lastly 
students may get opportunity to 
know the wider p:rs]Kctive of one 
or related topics different from 
the water tight ompartment of 
the syllabi. They were given 
cyclostyied outlines or summary 
of the lectures. Such lectures 
attracted the students and on the 
basis of certain observation it was 
found that they wanted more than 
one lecture in a week. 

An objeciive type examination 
based on the above mentioned 
lectures was conducted at tbe '*nd 
of January 1974. The prc-d:ter- 
mined scoring system was follow¬ 
ed in this examination and on the 
basis of distribution suggested by 
IJ*G.C. grades A.B.C. & D, were 
given. As an incentive, certificates 
to the successful students will be 
awarded. 


were taken to try and check un¬ 
desirable element from coining 
in. 

Basically the programme is 
started at two levels—at depart¬ 
mental level and at inter-disci- 
plinaiy level. At departmental 
level, keeping in view the need 
for change in the method of 
teadiing, every arts department 
came out with certain proposals. 

The changes made in the differ¬ 
ent departments can be grouped 
imder the following categories; 

1. The lecture system conti¬ 
nued, by and large, but note 
dictating and repetition of test- 
books material was eschewed. 

2. Smaller and more intensive 
seminars were introduced with 
large number of students partici¬ 
pating in these. 

3. E]q>erinKnts, research pro¬ 
jects and other kind of practical 
works were initiated more exten¬ 
sively. In some cases joint staffs 
stud^ ventures were also intro¬ 
duced. 

4. Frequent class tests through 
short answer tests or quizzes etc. 
were introduced. 

5. Audio-VisualAidswere com- 
i^ssioned. For certain lectures 

of a projector and Alpedia- 
Bcops Was also taken. 


Education for all 



**We agreed to pass the etudente Irrespective of their 
marks. Now they are demandlns that admission should be 
un-restrictedi.." 
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^tFTY three delegates from 
twenty-seven Commonwealth 
countries met in New Delhi in 
March at the invitation of the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General 
to participate in the first meet¬ 
ing of the Commonwealth Youth 
Affairs Council. The meeting 
reviewed the progress made since 
Commonwealth Ministers con¬ 
cerned vdth youth matters met 
in Lusaka in January/February 

1973 and decided on the cstab> 
lisbment of the Commonwealth 
Youth Programme, Delegates 
represented at this meeting in 
almost all cases were senior offi¬ 
cials concerned with youth pro- 
granunes in their country. The 
Delhi meeting examined specific 
proposals for accelerating the 
implementation of the Common¬ 
wealth Youth Programme, 

The meeting was preceded by 
three Regional Planning Meetings 
held in February and March 

1974 at Georgetown, Lusaka and 
New Delhi to consider establish¬ 
ment of these Commonwealth 
Regional Centres for Advanced 
Studies in Youth Work in the 
Caribbean. Africa and Asian 
regions. Reports of the three 
Regional Planning Meetings were 
received and endorsed. The three 
Centres are expected to become 
operational later this year. 

Participants ' indicated their 
national needs and priorities in 
the field of youth activities and 
urged the Commonwealth Secre¬ 
tary-General to respond to these 
needs quickly because of their 
urgency. 

Shri Shahid Alikhan, Joint 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, Ministry of Education and 
Social Welfare, was elected 
Chairman of the meeting. The 
meeting was convened by the 
Commonwealth Secretariat and 
hosted by the Government of 
India who provided all facilities 
for this meeting as well as for 
the Planning Meeting for the 
^mmoDWealth Regional Centre 
for Advanced Studies in Youth 
Work, and the Commonwealth 
Regional Seminar on Adult Edu¬ 
cation and National Development 
held in Ddhi simultaneously. 

Addressing the opening ses¬ 
sion, Shri P. N Haksar, formerly 
Principal Secretary to the Prime 


Commonwealth 

Youth 

Programme 


Minister of India, urged the 
delegates to consider youth as an 
integral part of society and to 
seek their active involvement in 
developing their own communities. 
“Lecturing to them from the 
pulpit*’, he said, “does not pro¬ 
vide solutions to any of their 
problems’*. 

Commenting on the Common¬ 
wealth Youth Programme, the 
Commonwealth Secretary-Gene¬ 
ral recalled that a considerable 
amount of preparatory work had 
been done. Following a scries of 
five Regional Seminars on Youth 
and Dev'efopment held in 
Trinidad, Kenya, Malaysia, Malta 
and Cyprus, Commonwealth 
Ministers concerned with youth 
matters decided at their meeting 
at Lusaka early in 1973 to est¬ 
ablish the Programme. This 
decision was endorsed by Heads 
of Government at their Meeting 
in Ottawa in August 1973. While 
briefly commenting on the 
elements included in the 
Programme, the Secretary- 
General laid special emphasis on 
generation of emplOiTncnt oppor¬ 
tunities for unemployment schml 
leavers and provision of facili¬ 
ties for young people for their 
self-expression and development. 
He did not regard the Youth 
Programme as an aid programme, 
since industrialised countries had 
as much to learn as any other 
Commonwealth country from 
shared experience. He expressed 
the hope that member countries 
of the Commonwealth would 
participate in the activities under 
the Programme on a basis of 
equality and shared experience. 
He was confident that the Youth 
Programme could make a major 
impact on the needs and priori¬ 


ties of youth in Comioonwealth 
countries. 

Mr. Smith warmly commended 
the caretaker Continuation Com¬ 
mittee for their efforts in refining 
the various elements of tire 
Programme and urged the newly 
inaugurated Council to adopt a 
pragmatic and realistic approach. 

The programme is funded by 
voluntary contributions from 
participating governments and 
non-government sources. En¬ 
thusiastic support for the Pro¬ 
gramme was clearly in evidence 
from all member countries of the 
Commonwealth represented at 
the meeting. Twenty countries 
have firmly pledged to contribute 
to the Programme, whose initial 
target was set at£l million for 
the period ending June 1976. 
Approval was given for a budget 
of over £500,000 for the next 
year. 

The Council welcomed the 
involvement of voluntary and 
noo-govemmental agencies in the 
Programme as a symbol of the 
spirit of co-operation whidi ani* 
mates the Commonwealth. 

The New Delhi meeting also 
established continuing machin^ 
to guide the Programme during 
the year. It elected Mr. 0. B. 
Sey of the Gambia as Chairman 
of the Commonwealth Youth 
Affairs Council for the next year 
and agreed that the Committee 
of Management comprising re¬ 
presentatives of 11 Common¬ 
wealth countries — Australia, 
Bangladesh. Barbados, Britain, 
Canada. Ghana, Guyana, India, 
Malaysia, Nigeria, and Zambia— 
be constituted to see the 
implementation of the Pro¬ 
gramme. 
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Gujarat University 
Launches 
Training Scheme 


THE GUJARAT University 
under the Half-a-mUlion-iobs 
ProKmsnine has started a scheme 
for trainins 125 unemployed 
graduates from 20th of March 
this year (mwards. Before the 
sdseme was laundied. prolonged 
discussions were held between 
the prospective emidoyer-eroup 
^ the university authorities. 
Various training programmes we¬ 
re designed after omsultation with 
them. The training is in five spe¬ 
cified areas ].e.. Office Manage¬ 
ment, Financial Management, 
Banking Management, Export 
Business Managratent and 

Material Management. These 

courses are to be con¬ 
ducted by the Centre 

for Managmnent and Professional 
Training under the Guiarat Uiu- 
veisity. The Centre has been es- 
tahiyied by the university with 
a view to pnn^e six months in¬ 
tensive and full-time courses to 
the graduates who are unemploy¬ 
ed and who want to increase 
their employatHlity by acquiring 
practical knowledge and detail¬ 
ed infmmatkm on various ope- 
lationa] aspects of business, in¬ 
dustry, and public institutiems 
and enerprises. The centre aims 
at meeting the needs of both the 
emi^oynient agencies and 

unemployed gr^uates by 

imwkimg work-oriented train¬ 
ing through suitable edu- 

catkmal methods and on the iob 
training in variety of private and 
puUic buriness organisatons. 

There will be two sessions 
during the yean The first will bo 
from 15th January to 31st of 
Juge and the second from 1st of 
July to 31st December, Eadi 

course wifi be of six months* du- 
ratkto. Urn courses are on full 
time basis and trainees will have 
to appear for heavy sdiedule of 
work and study. 


practical training, writing asrign- 
mennts, field stupes, r^ing as- 
sijznments and partidpation in 
discussions, seminars and work¬ 
shops. Prdferenoc for admission 
will be given to graduates who 
ar^ unemployed and have secured 
a good second class degree. Can¬ 
didates with diploma in mec^- 
nical and electrical engineering 
>^jll also be considered for admis¬ 
sion to the Export Management 
and Material management cour¬ 
ses. Under the scheme, the 
trainees during the period ctf 
training will be provided sti¬ 
pends ranging between Rs. ISO 
and Rs. 400 per month. 

Proposal for Cess 
on Industry 

A TWO-Day symposium on “di¬ 
versification of engineering deg¬ 
rees and diploma courses for 
effective employment was held 
recently in Bangalore. Prof. S. V. 
C, Aiya. former Director of the 
National Council of Educational 
Research and Training in his 
key-note address suggi^ed that 
a small cess be levi^ on indus¬ 
tries for financing engineering 
education as the various inndus- 
tries in the country were depend¬ 
ent upon the technical advice of 
the engineers in some 

way or the other. He 
also suggested the diversifi¬ 
cation of a portion of the funds 
meant for finding iobs for the 
unemployed so that it became a 
more meaningful source for gene¬ 
rating em^oymeut. He said that 
the ^versification of engineering 
education offered opportunities 
for spedalisation and study in 
depth and not merely acquisi¬ 
tion of a vast mass of superfi¬ 
cial knowledge. 

Mr. Mallikarjunaswamy. 
Education Minister tk Kamatak 
in his inaugural address stressed 


the need of making engineering 
education pnctical-Ofiented. He 
said that in the absence U prac¬ 
tical bias many industries pre¬ 
ferred to take those who had 
done short-term courses in Vari¬ 
ous trades. This restricted the 
scope of employment of the en¬ 
gineering students and resulted in 
lot of frustration. Mr. R. L. Kir- 
loskar. Managing Director ^ 
Kirloskar Elethric Company in 
his {Kesidential address empha¬ 
sised the importance of exposure 
of the en^neoing faculty to ^ 
basic realities of the industries. 
He said that it would be bene¬ 
ficial both to the teachers and 
(he engineers if they came closer 
It gether. He wanted engineering 
ducation to be modiM to the 
n .ds of the industries. 

Computers in Education 
Conference 

THE SECX)ND World Ci>nfcr- 
cnce on “Computers in Educa¬ 
tion” organised by the Interna¬ 
tional Federation for Informa¬ 
tion Processing (IFIP) under the 
High Prcsidcnce of the French 
Ministry of National Education 
is scheduled to be held in the 
first week of September 1975 in 
Marseilles (France) under the 
patrcNiage ^ UNESCO, OECD, 
LEC. and in collaboration with 
ICMI. • 

The conference aims at bring¬ 
ing together people concerned 
with the many possible roles of 
Informatics in Education. One of 
the important aspects of the con¬ 
ference will be the consideration 
of use of the methods of Infor¬ 
matics and the applications of 
computers to aid in the solution 
of the proUmns of education in 
developing countries. An exhibi¬ 
tion is also proposed to be orga¬ 
nised during the conference. 

Madurai University 
Convocation 

A Supplementaiy Convoca¬ 
tion was hdd by the Madurai 
University at the University Se¬ 
nate Hall. Dr. M. Vaiadarajan, 
Vice-Chancellor of the univeirity 
presided over the function. A 
iofal of 1200 candidate were 
awarded their degrees at the 
function. 


The tfaining will also involve 
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International 

Intorvisitation 

Programme 

THE FIRST International Inter- 
visitation Programme was held 
in U.SA, during 1966 under the 
sponsorship of the University 
Council for Educational Admi- 
nUtratioru The second pFogram- 
me was hdd at the University 
^ England in Australia in 

1970. This led to the formation 
of the Commonwealth Council 
tor Educational Administration 
and the decision to hold a third 
programme in the U.K. in 1974. 
Another result was the founding 
of the British Educational Ad¬ 
ministration Society in October 

1971. 

The main purpose of the in- 
trnational Intervisitalion Pro¬ 
gramme is to promote the deve- 
..^pment. in an international sel¬ 
ling df systematic study and re¬ 
search in educational administra¬ 
tion, based on firm theo^ical 
foundations in the social sciences 
and designed to improve teach- 
.ng and practice at both system 
arid institution levels. The th^e 
of the prof^mme in educational 
administration—New Directors in 
Practice and Theory—^will be the 
focus of the third Int^iional 
Programme to be held in Bristol. 
Glasgow and London during July 
6lh to 27th this year. A week 
will be spent in each of these 
centres and visits will be arrang- 
d throafdtout the period of the 
^rcgraimno. Discussions would 
be hdd around these three the¬ 
mes; (1) Location of dedidDn 
mdciiig'-Locallcentral ^ govem- 
mcftt relations; t^mumly invol- 
v^nent; profcssional-admjnistra- 
♦ive rdi« in decirion-maldng ^(2) 
School and coflpge oigaiiisatioii 
~Role d head or principal. In- 
rpeetkm and supervision. Cu^- 
culum developnient. Structuring 
ol spools and colleges for Etch¬ 
ing and administration. (3) Study 
of edocatloml admin i s t r ation— 
Politics in education. Modem 
nunagement approaches and 
tedmiiQues in rd^ion. tp edura* 
tion. Preparation and in-service 


programme for administrative 
roles. 

Joint AICS, lOA 
Panel for Sports 
Development 

A MEETING (d the AU-Indian 
«. ouncil of Sports and the various 
National Sports Federations was 
held in Delhi in April under the 
Chairmanship of G^. Kumara- 
piungalam. Discussion regarding 
the development of respective 
: ports and difficulties fax^ by 
•he fcderaticMi in the organisa- 
u<3n of their activities were re- 
V ewed. Though no concrete de¬ 
cisions were taken but it was 
decided to have a ioint panel of 
Ales and lOA to consider the 
dtPicLilties in the management, 
(^iganisation and promotJon of 
ports in the country. 

Mr. Shahid Ali Khan, Joint 
Secretary in the Union Educa- 
n Ministry explained the guide- 
I'n-.s circulated by the Govern- 


A THREE-Day Seminar on 
Student Services was organised 
at Sri Venkateswara University, 
Tirupati with the financial assis¬ 
tance from the University Grants 
Commission. 

The necessity of making the 
student services programme an 
integral and essential part of 
higher education has been realised 
for some time. But now there 
is an urgent need to maximise 
the educational output at all 
levels. It was felt that the stu¬ 
dent services should range from 
the orientation programme 
to initiate the newcomers to 
coIlcges/universLties studies to 
vocational and placement facili¬ 
ties to the outgoing students. 
With these points in view, the 
seminar was focussed on the 


ment to the dififoieat sports fede- 
latioDS for sending the Sports te¬ 
ams alvoadL It was made dear 
that there was no derire on the 
part of Government to 
interfere in Uie autono¬ 
mous working or the acti¬ 
vities of the federation. But the 
Ministry's financial anrf other 85 * 
histance shall be extended only 
•o those organisations whidi ful- 
iil guidelines laid down by the 
Oovernmoit Some of the saUcot 
features of the guidelines are: (1) 
No person has been or can be 
office-bcuer in national organisa¬ 
tions consecutively for more than 
one term or three years or, at the 
most, two terms or six years in 
the event of unanimous eleaioix 
for a second term; (2) That no 
office-bearer of a national orga¬ 
nisation is at the same time an 
office-bearer of any other national 
organisation; (3) Annual ac¬ 
counts of the organisations should 
be properly maintained and re¬ 
gularly audited; (4) The Federa¬ 
tions and associaticxis should 
appoint national coaches with the 
prior approval of AlCS. 


various aspects of student ser¬ 
vices. The following were some 
of the recommendations of the 
4th seminar: 

1. Student Services should be 
organized in all institutions, 

2. As a first step in the orga¬ 
nisation, the existing ser¬ 
vices should be strengthened 
and improved, 

3. The following are suggested 
as the minimum necessary 
services for educational 
institutions. 

(a) Reading and Recrea¬ 
tional facilities 

(b) Facilities for Board and 
Lodge 

(c) Medical and Health 
Services 
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Seminar on Student 
Services 


(d) Student Advi«ement 
faciUties 

(e) Advisement for choice 
of courses and career 

4. As a step in ensuring these 
faciliti^, the concerned 
authorities such as the Uni> 
versities and Government 
I}epartments of Eduction 
maybe required to initiate 
action. While granting and 
confirming e:cisting ^iia- 
tions, the provision of 
student services and facilities 
may be made a necessary 
condition; also a student- 
teacher ratio of ]0:1 may be 
maintained. 

5. In Service Orientation 
courses, programmes of 
^ort duration courses for 
teachers may be organised. 
The Universities may take 
up this responsibility. 

6. Orientation programmes 
for fresh students may be 
organised. 

7. Needy students may be aid¬ 
ed by providing part-time 
employment. 

8. Professional Counselling 
Services may be made avail¬ 
able to those students who 
require them. 

9. The organisation of Stu¬ 
dent Services in specific in¬ 
stitutions may be made 
taking into account the needs 
and resources of these par¬ 
ticular institutions. 

10. It is suggested that this 
Seminar may be followed 
by a workshop involving 
Heads of Institutions, facul¬ 
ty members, student rep- 


THE MAHARASHTRA Legis- 
iative Assembly recently adopted 
b'Hs aimed U bringiiig about 
vntfonnity in the laws governing 
file fimcdcHung of all the she uni- 
verskies in the State. The amead- 
ments to various umvosity kjifis- 
lates are Hedy to improve the 
financial and administrmive efii- 
dency. 


resentatives and parents to 
chart out a model scheme 
on Student Services for im¬ 
plementation. 

Sportg Medicine 
Conference 

THE FOURTO Annual Con- 
terence of Indian Association of 
Sports Medicine would be hdd 
at Patna from May 12 to 13. The 
Indian Association of Sports 
Medicine is sponsemng the con¬ 
ference to discuss pro^ems con¬ 
cerning this specialised field of 
sports activity. The Association 
is a technical body having the 
advise^ status to the All India 
Council of Sports and is afiUiat- 
ed to the International Federa¬ 
tion of Sports Medicine. The 
conference is expected to be 
attended bv the leading experts 
rf sports medicine and persons 
erncemed with physical educa¬ 
tion in the universities and other 
sports bodies in the country. 

New Institute of 

Development Studies 

THE MY^RE Universily in 
cc^laboration with the Ford 
Foundation has decided recently 
to start an Institute of Devdop- 
mcat Studies in Mysore. The In¬ 
stitute will also coilaborae with 
the Iit^titute of Devdopment Re- 
seardi in Denmark. It is expect¬ 
ed that a comprriiensjve socio- 
eoonomic survey of Karnataka 
would be taken up in the first 
instance. The Institute will also 
organise a scientific study of so¬ 
cialism. 


Under the new act there will 
be increased lepresentation for 
teachers and students on the vari¬ 
ous university bodies;. The pro¬ 
cedure for the appointment of 
the vice-chancellor has also been 
dianged from **ii(Mninafioo by 
the chancellor" to *T>diii Pat- 


Ptrsonnl 

1- Prof- D. N. Sharnia has 
been appointed as Vice- 
Chancellor of Patna Uni¬ 
versity 

2. Prof. M. V, Mathur has 
taken over as the 
Director-General of the 
National Council of Aop- 
Ned Economic Research 
(NCAER). 

3. Dr. Ramkaran Sharma has 
taken over as the Vice- 
Chancellor of Darbhanga 
Sanskrit University, 

4. Dr. S. Vidyafankar has 
been appointed as the 
Vice-Chancellor of Guru- 
kul Kangri University. 

5. Sri Pandey Shree Kant 
Sharma has been appoin¬ 
ted Registrar of the Patna 
University. 


Kerala Varsity 
Bill Adopted 

THE KERALA University Bill 
was recently adopted by the 
State Assembly. The Bill provi 
des for radical changes in the 
structure of the universily bo¬ 
dies. For the first time in the 
cx)untry, student representa¬ 
tive will be going to the Syndi¬ 
cate of the university. The other 
important feature of the amend¬ 
ing Act is that the Govemment 
can now constitute a Board to 
manage the qffairs of a private 
college for a period not exceed- 
ng two years on a report from 
t university that its woric could 
not be cani^ on because of wil¬ 
ful dosure. failure to discharge 
obligatory duties or gross mis¬ 
management 

It has been further provided 
n the case of minority institu¬ 
tions that government shall no¬ 
minate to Board only rnembos 
from the minority conununity, 
which established and adminis¬ 
tered the private college. 


tern". 
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Maharashtra Universities Bill 

Passed 



U, K Committee on 
Science and 
Technology meets 


THE Committee on Science and 
Technology for Development, at 
a session held from 11 to 29 
March, recommended the estab¬ 
lishment of a task force to deal 
vrith the urgent problems of the 
arid zones, and called on the orga< 
nizations of the United Nations 
system and on developed coun¬ 
tries to assist the developing coun¬ 
tries in combating the “brain 
drain** of trained personnel from 
the poorer to the wealthier 
nations. 

At the three-week session; the 
Committee also recommended the 
creation of an inter-governmental 
working group to examine the 
specific objectives and agenda for 
a proposed United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Science and Technology 
advocated by the Secretary- 
General. However, it did not take 
a position on whether such a con¬ 
ference should be held. 

The Committee, meeting at 
United Nations Headquarters 
adopted a number of measures 
aimed at making it possible for 
new areas of research and develop¬ 
ment to be added (o the fists of 
priority areas included in the 
World Plan of Action for the 
Application of Science and Tech¬ 
nology to Development, as well as 
the four regional plans associated 
with that document. It also sug¬ 
gested ways of mobilising public 
opinion behind those plans. 

The Committee commended 
the report of an Inter-govcrnmcntal 
Group of Experts which it had 
requested at its last session to 
study ways of measuring the 
effort which countries devote to 
applying science and technology 
for the development of developing 
countries. It recommended that 
Governments continue their efforts 
to establish data systems so as to 
obtain the information necessary 
for the development of their 


science and technology program¬ 
mes. 

At the session just concluded, 
the Committee did not return to 
the more controversial aspect of 
establishing quantitative targets 
for scientific and technological 
activities—an issue which led to 
disagreement between developed 
and developing countries at the 
Committee's first session, held in 
New York from 12 March to 9 
last year. 

The Committee, which was 
meeting for the second time since 
its establishment in 1972 by the 
Economic and Social Council, 
reached all its decisions by con¬ 
sensus. Its Chairman, Joao Frank 
da Costa (Brazil), expressed the 
view at the closing meeting that 
the technical nature of the session 
had been a contributory factor. 
He recalled that the first session 
of the Committee had been an 
argumentative one and added that 
although perhaps it had not tech¬ 
nically been constructive it might 
have been politically useful. 

He viewed the Committee as a 
body which could gradually be¬ 
come the focal point for the for¬ 
mulation of a science and techno¬ 
logy policy for the United 
Nations. 

In other actions during the 
session, the Committee: 

—Recommended that it be 
authorized to act as the central 
point in the United Nations 
systems or activities concerning 
the application of computer 
technology for the benefit of 
development; 

—Called for a feasibility study on 
the establishment of an interna¬ 
tional information exchange 
system on technology transfer 
and assessment aimed at ensur¬ 
ing that the technology which 
reaches devebping countries is 


appropriate for their particular 
n^s; 

—Recommended that there should 
be no change in its technical 
and consultative character, the 
ganeral methods of work and 
the number of members of the 
Advisory Committee on the Ap¬ 
plication of Science and Tech¬ 
nology to Devdopment 
(ACAST) a 24-member body of 
experts appointed in their per¬ 
sonal capacity by the Economic 
and Social Council; 

—^Requested the Secretaiy-Gene- 
rd to prepare for its next ses¬ 
sion in 1976 a comprehensive 
report listing the various Uni¬ 
ted Nations bodies concerned 
with science and tedinology 
and indicating their responsibi¬ 
lities, major programmes and 
resources; 

—Agreed on a number of 
medium-term objectives at 
which a unified science and tech¬ 
nology policy for the United 
Nations should aim. 

The Committee decided not to 
act, because of lack of agreement 
among its members on a draft 
resolution aimed at providing 
additional resources to the Secre¬ 
tariat for the work assigned to it 
in the field of science and techno¬ 
logy. It also decided to refer to 
the World Food Conference, 
scheduled to take place in Novem¬ 
ber the question of the establish¬ 
ment of a special protein fund. 


Scholarships for Under¬ 
graduate Studies 

For the first time, sdiola^ps 
are to be givoi by the Minist^ 
of Education and Social Welfare 
for under-graduate studies ab¬ 
road. These wilt cover first deg¬ 
ree courses such as B.A.. 
and B.A. (Honours). Of the eight 
scholarships being awarded 
year, four are for Humanities 
and Social Sciences and an equal 
number for Natural and Physi¬ 
cal Sciences. These are out of a 
total of SO National Scholarships 
for study abroad being offer^ 
tlvs year. Thirty are for post- 
praduate studies leading to Ph. 
D. degree and 12 for post-doc- 
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tora] resoardi and specialised 
training. 

These sdiolarships are meant 
to encourage m^orious students 
who do not have the means to 
go abroad. They are open only 
to candidates whose parents or 
guardians are earning less than 
Rs. },000[- per month. 

Forty students have been sent 
to United Kingdom and the 
United States of America during 
the past year and an expenditure 
of neariy Rs. 33 lakhs to be in¬ 
curred by the Govmiment on 
thdr studies. 

Adult Education 

THE EDUCAHONAL experts 
of the Asian countries of the 
Commonwealth expressed the 
opinion that a unified policy of 
adult education should be evolv¬ 
ed to serve national i^ans and 
policies. In spite of serious at¬ 
tempts to spmd literacy the 
number of illiterales on the 
increase due to aicHmous growth 
of population. 

It was stressed at the common* 
wealth regional seminar hdd in 
New Ddfai that the concept of 
Itfe-long education should form 
part the future educational 
development. 

It was felt that non-fmmal 
education of the adults aloog^e 
fonnal training in sdiods and 
coOfi^ would considerably help 
eradicate illiteracy in the deve- 
countries. The adult edu- 
c^oi could go a long way in 
biidgnig the gap between differ¬ 
ent SQctioiis ^ urban population 
and devdop in them a dvic com¬ 
munity sense in die context of 
cver-iocreastng process of urba- 
tusation. 

It was generally thought at 
the seminar that the structure of 
staffing for adult education would 
teqim not merely full-time ad- 
xninidrative organisers but also 
vdhmtary teadim whose oilhu- 
siasm should be mamtatned by 
luE OovminieDt support.' But 
tbs training for adult educators 
tsboyfd be suited to the nMs aH 
beeieficsarttsw 


Swedish Award 
for AIIMS Chief 

THE “KAROLINSKA Ittstilule 
Medidnska,^ the leading medical 
Institute oi Swedoi has dedded 
to award the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Medidne to Pi^. V. 
Ramalingaswarni. Director of 
the All-India Institute of Medical 
Sciences. New Delhi. The award 
will be presented to him on June< 
4 in Stockholm. 

Prof. Ramalingaswarni is in¬ 
ternationally known for his work 
on nutrition. He was only recent¬ 
ly awarded Rs. SO.OOO by the 
Medical Coundl of India for his 
brilliant works. He is the first 
Indian to get this award from 
Karolinska Institute which is one 
of the five leading medical in- 
stitutbns in the world and has 
mostly nobel laureates on its 
faculty. Prof. Ramalingaswarni 
was also awarded the honorary 
D.Sc degree by the Universtty of 
Oxford only two years ago. 

M. Sc. Course in 
NMecidar Biology 

THE NK)LECULAR Biol<^ 
Budding of the Madurai Univer¬ 
sity constructed at an estimated 
cost of Rs 4*70,000 with the assis¬ 
tance of the University Grants 
Commission was recently declar¬ 
ed open by Prof. J, Mandelstam. 
The university proposes to con¬ 
duct M.Sc. course in Molecular 
Biology from the acad<anic year 
1974-75. 

Pondy Varsity 
Proposal 

THE QUESTION of siting up 
of a Central University at PmidL- 
cherry has been engaging the 
aUeotKHi of the Union Govern¬ 
ment. Recently the ^Government 
has set up a committee under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. George 
Jacob, Chairman. University 
Grants Cammission. to work out 
the details of the moposal for 
establishmait of a Central Uni- 
vi^ity at Pondicbeny* The com¬ 
mittee is expected to submit its 
report diortly* 


Vocational 

Courses 

THE BANGALORE University 
from the coming academic ses¬ 
sion would provide for voca- 
' tional-biased iob-orkntod dip¬ 
loma courses for the benefit of 
the general d^ree seeker stu¬ 
dent I'be univemty has also 
decided to upgrade the content 
of the general knowledge paper 
introduce last year for all colle¬ 
giate courses including medicine 
and engineering iTourses to a full 
paper. Though it will not be I'b- 
ligaTory for the students to pass 
m this paper, but marks obtain¬ 
ed in it would help them in ob¬ 
taining a rank. The university 
would be providing other courses 
to make Vacation really purpo- 
and the vocational courses 
would inculcate among the youth 
a spirit of self-reliance and self- 
confidence. 

lotellecluals From 
Varsities Invited 

ENONENT intelleotuals from the 
universities of Sri Venkateshwara. 
Chanania, Andhra and Agricul¬ 
tural University—were invited to 
h(4d discussions with the Presi¬ 
dent of the Andhra Pradesh 
Conngress Committee, Mr. V. 
Venkatanarayana. The dialogue 
was initiated with a view to 
build up link with the intellec¬ 
tual community in the State. 

Prof. Rashceduddin Khan, 
MP. Prof. B. Sarveswara Rao, 
Prof. C Lakdunanna, Prof. J. 
Suryanarayana. Dr. K. V. 
Narayana Rao. Dr. B, Prasada 
Rao, Dr. N. Balakrishnareddi, 
Mr. K. V. Ramana and M* 
Madhava Rao, were some of 
the monbears of the academic 
community who pondered over 
the economic criris^ political un¬ 
rest and atmosph^ of vio¬ 
lence which prevailed m die 
country as a threat to demo¬ 
cracy. Thdr advise was sought 
to devise ways and means to 
divert the youth, paiticularly 
the studmits; towaids construedre 
chaaneis. 
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UNIVERSITY OF JODHPUR 
CElstabliiliineiit Bnadi) 


Advertisement No. 3/74. 

Application are invited for the follow¬ 
ing posts:---' 

(A) Readers in the Department of-— 
Mechanical Engineering. Ei^ish. Eco¬ 
nomics. Commerce. Botany. Chemistry, 
Zoolc^f Philosophy, Law, Civil, Struc¬ 
tural (imp.) and I^L Science (likely to 
b« made permanent). 

(B) Lecturers in the Department of:— 
Hindi. Political Science, Comparative 
Literature, Philosophy, Sociology, Com¬ 
merce, Botany, Zoology, Home Science, 
Geography, Law, Music, French, Statis¬ 
tics, Efoctrical Engineering, Civil En¬ 
gineering (temporary). Mining EnmV.eer- 
ing and Structural Engineering (Archi¬ 
tecture). 

(C) Overseer : (Civil & Electrical). 

(D) Professional Assistant—Library. 

Scaks of Pay 

(A) Reader: Rs. 700-50-1250. 

(B) Lecturers : Rs. 400-40-800-50-950. 
lO Overseer : Rs. 180-10-22V15-385- 

20425. 

(D) Profcssioiul Assistant: 250-20- 
450-25-625. 

Posts carry allowances and other bene¬ 
fits as may be admissible under the rules 
of the University from time to time. 

Qoalificatioos; 

(A) Reader : Mechanical Engiiicerifig, 
Civil Eqginccriiig A Structural Eogiiieer- 
i^; Essential: (a) A first or high second 
class Bachelor's degree of an Indian 
University or equivalent qualification of 
a foreign University in the subj^ con¬ 
cerned; (b) Experience of teaef^ and/ 
or professional experience for six years. 
Oesuufdc: Postgraduate efegree and/or 
research experience. SgeciaUsBtitm liar 
Mechanical Eoginecring: Heat, Power 
l.C. Gas TurbUtes or Industrial Engineer¬ 
ing and Operational Research. 

Reader—English* Ecoiwmies, Botany, 
Chcmfstcy, Philosophy, Polifical &jeaee 
and Zofd^: EsaentW: (a) A first or 
hi^ second class Master's Degree of an 
Indian University or equivalent quali¬ 
fication of a foreign University in the 
subject concerned; (b) A research Degree 
of a Doctorate standard or some pub- 
Itdied work; (c) Experience of teaching 
postgraduate classes for at least five year. 
Dcaifiblc fmr Zoalosy; Speciali^tion in 
ww of the following branches; Parasi- 
toi^, Animal P^ftiology, Animal 
Ecolo»i Entomology, Tocology and 
linnol^. 

Reader—Mining EnitfMerii^ 

Ewntial; 

(a) A first or second class Bach^ 


tor's d^ree of an Btdian Univetsity 
or equivalent qualification of a foreign 
Univetsity in the subject codoemed or 
A.I.S.M. in Mining Engineering. 

(b) Professional e;y)erieiice for six 
ye^ in mines/teaching leseart^. 

Desirable : 

(c) Post-graduate degree and/or re¬ 
search experience and/or publisl^ work 
of merit. 

(d) First class Manager's Certificate of 
competency under metalliferous Mines 
Regulations 1961. 

Expe^nce for at least two years in a 
impoQsible capacity not below the rank 
of Assistant Manager in large under¬ 
ground Metalliferous Mines, 

Reader—Law; Essential: (a) A first or 
second class Master's degree in Law or 
first or second class degree in Law with 
a postgraduate in Humanities or Social 
Sciences; (b) Experience of teaching 
postgraduate and/or degree classes for 
five years or at least five years practice 
at tlw bar. Desirable: Spwialisation in 
Jurisprudence, or International Law, or 
Labour Law, or Administrative Law or 
Criminal Law; or Criminology, or Cons¬ 
titutional Law or Family Law. or Com¬ 
parative Law. 

(B) Lecturer in the Department of; 
Hhrii, Political Science, Philosiqihy, 
Geography. Sociology, Botany, Zoolomr 
Statistics. 

Essential: A first class Master's degree 
in the subject concerned or second class 
Master's Degree with three years expe¬ 
rience of teaching degree classes or a 
second class Master's degree with Fh.D. 

Fer Zoology: Persons with a Master's 
Degree in any of the Life Sciences 
(Microbiology, Biochemistry. Mole- 
cularbiology) may also be consirfored. 

Lecturer for Statistics: Desirable; 
Must be well conversant in some of the 
following fidds:— 

(a) Advance Theory of Sample Sur¬ 
veys 

(b) Advance Applied Sample Surveys 

(c) Advanced Theory of Design of 
Experiments 

(d) Operational Research 

(e) Numerical Analysis 
(0 Informatfo.^ Theory 

(g) Stochastic Processes 

(h) Probability and Measure. 

Lecturer in Conmerce: Essential; A 

first Class Master's degpe in Com¬ 
merce or Business Administration or 
Second Class Master's Degree with three 
years ejqierience of teaching degree 
or a second class Master's de^ 
with Ph. D. 

Lectver In Law: Esmtlal: A first or 
second Class Master's Degree in Law 
or first or high Second Class Degree in 
Law With three years teadiing or three 
years piaidioe at bar. 

Ijectm—'MisIc (lastna a BBt a l & 
Vocal): Esseallal ; (i) Sangeet Ptaveen 


of Madhnv Misic Colley, Gwalior or 
(ii) Sangeet Nipun of Bhatkha^ San- 
gect Vi^apeeth, Lucknow or (iii) M. A. 
in Music of a recognised University <x 
(iv) a first class degree of San^ ^xa- 
rad of Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidy^ieefii. 
Lucknow or (v) A first class dme of 
Sangeet Pcabhakar of Raksfixm ifpfa 
Saosthan, Jaipur or (vi> A first class 
degree of Sangeet Ratan of Madhya 
Bharat Departmental Examination Gwa¬ 
lior or (vii) Second class degree of Sai^^ 
Visharad, Sangeet ^tan or Sangeet 
Prabhakar as mentioned above plus B. A, 
Aigree with Music from a Statutory Ih- 
dian Ujuve.-sity or (viii) Sangeet Fcavin 
Examination of Prayag San^et Samitij 
Allahabad or (ix) Sangeet lUiaskar Exa- 
mmation of Pracheen Kala Kento 
Chandigarh or (x) Alankar examinafitMi 
of the Gandnarva Mayavidy^ya, 
Bombay. 

Lechaer io S^ctuml R w it i M T hw 
(Architecture) ; Essential: (a) A first or 
nigh Second class Bachelor's ^gtee of an 
Indian University or equivalent qualifi¬ 
cation of a foreign University in the sub¬ 
ject canoemed (b) Experience of teach- 
irg or practical work for two yean; 
Desirable: Postgraduate degree aim re¬ 
search experience. Professional expoi- 
ence as an Architect. 

Lecturer — Frendi : (a) Esseutial: 

(i) A first or second class Master's Deg- 
rre in French or Diploma hi Fimdi 
with^ at least a second class M^A. in 
^gliSh or an Indian Literature; (ii) 
Experience in teaching French; (iii) Pro¬ 
ficiency in tiansIaticA from and into 
French (b) Desirable: Knowledge of 
additional languages. 

Lecturer in Civil Eagineeriag & Electri¬ 
cal Eogineerh^: EsMitial : (a) A &st 
or high second class Badielor's disree 
of an Indian University or equivaJ^t 
qualification of a foreign Univecsi^ in 
the subject, (b) Experience for two 
years in research and/or teaching an^oi 
practical work. Desirable: Pos^ndu- 
ate degree and/or researrii experiBice 
and/or published work of nmit. 

Lecturer in Dqitt. of Miidng fiigg. 
(For Assaying and Metallurgy), 

Essential: (a) A first or hi^ second 
class Bachelor's degree of an indfen Uni¬ 
versity or equivalent qualification of a 
foreign University in Metallurgy; ^) Ex¬ 
perience for two ^ars in research aniijQX 
teaching and/or practical work in nants. 

Deiinhle; Postgraduate degree a^or 
research experience aud/oi publidied 
work of merit or experioiOB in Ptofia- 
sional capacity including one.year ex¬ 
perience in Graying and anriysis cMf ores 
and fuels. 

Lechaer in Coiqiaratfve Uterature 
and Langoage Studies: EseathM: A 
first or second class Master's Degree in 
an Indian or European Language, 
thorough knovriedge of Indian litecamn 
and w Bidian I^nguages/traariafioos; 

(Continued <mpage JS) 
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A list of select articles culled from periodicals received In AlU Library during March«Aprii 1974 


EDUCATIONAL SOCKH/XSY 


A*^» Rub. "Modern youth-^whitlKr**. University ffews 
11(12); Doc 73 : 8-9. 

Eeri L. sad Fislay* Da«ld J. "Student protest: 
A ccos&'iiatiQiial shidy**. 7oifrA and Society S(i); ^t 73 : 
3-46. 

rMi w.‘ Guy. "Act sguinst student militants**. 77ff«n JElvArr 
Ebaaskei &tppletaent (125); 8 Mar 74: 5. 

Goidoa J. "Stiitots and workers: Contrasted 
Diomos ^ political partidpatian**. yVirrA and Society 
5(1); Sqrt 73; 84-126. 

Dn^LuiyViB. "S Analyse new idigious oement m youth 
^ mavattits”. Chnmkie of Higher Edueathn 8(10; 3 Doc 
73; 6. 

‘'Eulosive student power”. Unk 16(34); 31 Mar 74 ; 10*14. 
Ibm, Hums RJl. '‘Changing style univtfu^ life in 
Juan**. Avoi interpreter 8(3); Autumn 73 : 285-91. 
"hlidiaa student kadm dental radical refcums’*. I.l£.K. 
Adfe/w27Mar74 ; 1-2. 

PafAaarathy* G. "Reservations for scheduled castes : Ht^er 
education**. University News 11(12); Dec 75; 13-14. 
"Reseuch contracts to reduce 'brain diaiR*.** Vmversity News 
12(4); Apr 74; 14-15. 

CURRICULUM 

Ghev, Nathan. "Social sciences and the crisis of gereral 
educatUm**. Chronicle of Higher EJucaiwn 8(7); 5 Nov 73 : 
16. 

i r—ijr* David. "Playing academic poker for hi^ stakes**. 

7?mcf Higher Education Sapplemsnt (123); 22 Feb 74: 7. 
IT— Jwnph C. "Chemistry in er* 8 ir.eering education**. 

University News 12(1); Jan 74; 19-22. 

Mahad Hasan. "NSS activities in higher education courses**. 

University News 12(2); Feb 74 : 7-13. 

Vasaatha Rimdkandn. "Relevance in undergraduate courses**. 

University News 1102); Dec 73 : 7. 

WatUM, Beverly T. "Student demands for practical* edu- 
catioa are toii^ major diaoges in currioila**. Chronicle 
of Higher Education 8(10); 26 Nov 73 ; 2. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
CML 7^ C. and Thnnas, laii D. "Student work loads”. 

Hi^r Elation 2(4); Nov 73 : 447-60. 

Caairav. Bryony. "Pooling probtems and experiences**. Times 
HMer Eiteadon Stppiem^ (126); 15 Mar 74 : 14. 

OwHd. "Bra^otd notes stud^t's views and raises 
enauteerins entrance requirements” Tines Higher Edu‘ 
eatkn Sap^ermnt (122); 15 Frt> 74: 4. 

Eitoa* Charles F. and Rodgers, Sam A. "Departmental nbng 
mm ; Measure of quantity or quality?” Higher Education 

2(4); Nov 73 : 439-46. 


FhmeiSyCJM. "Univenitycmistitutions; Atbne fordianae”. 
U/i/vifrsfry News 12(2); Feb 74 : 14-16. 

Hnaeasy, Foiar. "Disc^inoiy prooedufts.' Do they need 
to be revised?”. Times Hitter EAtaakm. Stpplement (]2<9; 
15 Mv 74; I. 

Khanddour, Maadaklal mad GohmOter, Alka. "Students review 
the couna”. Univerdty News 11(12); Dec 73 : 4-6. 

Muoimaa, seeks greater mobility of teachers 

and students in Europe**. Times Higher Education Siapk- 
mmr (126); 15 Mar 74: 2. 

Senas, nOip W. "Facuhies at the bargaining table**. Chn- 
ttt^ of Hlglur Education 8(10); 26 Nov 73 ; 9-14. 

Smudaatta Filial, 6 . “Educational administration: A 
mtems ai^KO^**. Mau^emeat in Govemmeta 5(3); 
0^-I>ec 73: 218-26. 

Waltera, OouM E. "Colfective bargaining; Helping to 
restore coHeedality'*. Chratdek of Higher Education 8(1(1); 
26 Nov 73 : 24. 

Wooibiug Fmd. “When should a professor retire?”, Chrtmkle 
of Higher Education 8 ( 12); 10 Dec 73 : 24. 

EVALUATION 

Akhtar, and SlahBi Aafanl K. "On the estimation 

of the average prooortion of failures at a university exami- 
nation**. Mian EduetUionot Review s(l>; Ja»-. 75 : 249-5. 

B)ra. K.P, "Scaling of marks for diverse siandatds of exami- 
rtations**, Indian Educutiorai Review 8 (t); Jan 73: 
22W9. 

Kdra, R.M. atid Bruce. Mttthni' H. 'Txsmtr.aiion and 
evaluation in scie.icc educator, in India : A new approach**. 
Indian Educational Review 8(1); Jan 75 ; 37-56. 

Misra. V.S. "Objective and traditional question papers". 
Indian EJucothnal Reiiew 8(1); Jan 73 : 246-64. 

NatarajM, V. "Exatnination r^ormx in technicil education**. 
^Mation Qumterly 15(1): Apr 75 : 2'’’-32. 

Nayndu. M.V. "Examiniiion reforms'*. L'nivtrsirv Neus 
12(2); Feb 74 : 19-21. 

"U.G.C. initiates exam reforms**. L'nirersity News 12(1); 
Jan 74; 38-9. 

ECO.NOMfCS OF EDUCATION 

Baady. McGewES. "Takip.g criticism is test of health, setf- 
cortfidenee”. Chronicte oj Higher Education 8 ( 8 ); 12 Nov 
73 : 6 . 

"Case for student loans: Report of an ad hoc group of aca¬ 
demics**. 77mM Higher Education Supplement (126); 15 
Mar 74: 13. 

Len. "Economic student group populations in univer¬ 

sities”. Higher ^cation x(4): Nov 73 : 423-38. 

Fadu^, David. "Unrestricted pfis aid hostile sdiolars**. 
Chrotdcle of Higher Education 8 ( 8 ); 12 Nov 73 ; 6 . 


Classified Advts. 

(Contiruiedfrm page 27) 
eKperjeoee in teadiii^ language or lite- 
laAure concerned. 

neshaldhb: (i) Knowtat^ of one or 
more Indian Languages with ability to 
teach at dementatylerel (ii) Pioficjenor 
in from Indian Lusuages 

into Rgglfe* and tiee-versa, (iU) £a- 
peeience in jouraalisti or leseaxch <a 
comparative study of literature. Appli- 
catiotta ^auld contain full particUbis 
about Languages known and of 
proflcieecy in each, ^lec gn e n of pub- 
fiM« 0 ikCdany)dioiiId be submittmL 

Wctfkiiu knowledge of Hind i is neoes- 
•azy forafl posts of Loctunas. 

Oferseen (<3ffl A JS*?: 

ttal: DMoma liohta in Cml/Bedc^ 
BniJneeriiig, Graduate in Engineering 
in the teuidi coqoecned laeliBCied. 


tial: Graduate with degree or diploma in 
Library Science with 7 years experience as 
Librarian. 

QuaUlications as mentioned above may 
be relaxed in case of candidates who are 
otherwise foup^ suitable. Hqfier start¬ 
ing salary is possible to exceptionally 
qualified candidates. Persons applying 
Ccom abroad will be considered in ab¬ 
sentia. Mere advertisement do« not 

g lare the Univenity under obligation to 
n the posts. Those who have ^leady 
apidied for the followingposts in res¬ 
ponse to (xevious Advertisements as 
mentioned below need not iqiply 
They may, however, intimate on plain 
paper if thnr have obtained any adefi- 
tional qualification or a dde d any papers 
or any ehaage in the address:— 


Raoden; Madkaakil Sagtareriag r- 

7m,5/72,2/W; 6/ro.4(n, 

8^1,4/72,2/73; Commorofr^/TO, 4/72, 
2/73, B<rtaiBF-8/7L 4/72,2/g; Chemli- 
liy—4/756/70,«/n»4/72,2/73; Zoology 


— 4/72.2/73; Law - 8/7J. 4/72,2/73. 

Lectarers: Hindi-7/71,8/71.4/72,5/73 
Political Science—5/73; SocioIog3H-2/71, 
8/71, 4/72.2/73; Commerce—6/71,7/71, 
8/71, 4/72,2/73; Civil Engirtceruig (Ar- 
chi lecture)—<4/72,2/73; Zoolow—4/72, 
2/73; Gcojtraphy—6/70,8/71,4772.2/73; 
Uw - 7/71,8/71.4/72,5/72, 2/73; Mu¬ 
sic — 3/70. 4/71, 4/72, 2/73; Stetisttes 
-2/73. 

Profeeional Assistant — 7/73. 

Application forms can be obtained ^ 
from the undersigned for which a crossed 
Indian Postal Orefer for Rs. 2/- endorsed 
in fhvour of the Re^trar, Jodhpur Uni¬ 
versity payable at Jo<Bnmr be seat along 
with a self-addressed envelope of 24x11 
cms. bearing postage stamps ot 40 paise. 
T^last date for receipt of appUcatlmt 
is27thMay,197A TheViooCtnoobDor 
nu^ at his (Sscretion condone dday in 
leo^ of appEcafiens. 

S. ChidctBbirti 
RSOmHAlL 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

1. Samir Singh. Some problems of information trans- 
minion over discrete meihoryless channels. Indian Institute 
of Tbehnok^, Delhi. 

1. Ashuto^ Singh. Optimum multiple frequency genc- 
rmion in collistonal tfasmas. Indian Institute of Tedinolo». 
Ddhi. 

2. Dawai. Avioashi Lai. The dieleclric behaviour of 
nitrogeoous aromatic liquids and ionic powders at microwave 
frequencies. University of Delhi. 

3. Om Prakash. Some studies of the atmospheric gravity 
’ wave effects on (he F region of the ionosphere. University ^ 

Delhi. 

4. Rakesh Kumar. An investigation Into the strain distri¬ 
bution in thin flat plates due to oversize inserts by the Moire 
technique. University of Delhi. 

5. Sabale, Baburao Parbatrao. Theoretical studies on 
molecular vibrations by Greenes function analysis and mole¬ 
cular quadrupole moments of Ns and O^- 

Shivaji University. 

Cheinlstry 

1. Chavan. Anilkumar Dattajirao. Mechanism of hydro¬ 
lysis of some organic hydrazides. .Shivaji University. 

Z. Gupta. Shri Prakash. The synthesis of potential anti- 
cancer compounds. Kanpur University. 

.3. Hasan Mukhtar. Chemical studies on drug metabolism 
in relation to enzyme induction. Kanpur Univeisity, 

4. Mehrotra, Siddh Nath. Studies on some new metal 
sequestering agents, Kanpur University. 

5. Panda. Rama Kniishna. Electron transfer reactions. 
Berhampur University. 

6. Tewari, Upendra Swarup. niysico-chemical propCT- 
tics of organic melts. Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi. 

7. YemuK Shrishaiiam Sayanna. Isolation and structure 
efucidalion of wood phcnotics Shivaji University. 

Earth Sciences 

1. Basu, AnitudJha. Structure and metamorphism of 
Sii^hbhum group of rocks m Dhaibhumsarh-—Nhchinipur 
Area, Singhbhum. Bihar. Indian School of Mines, Dlmritad. 

2. S. N. Prasad. Studies of pateomagnetism and magnetic 
properties of newer dolerites from Singhbhum: Their a?pii- 
catien to igneous activity in the area, Iddiatt School of Mines, 
Dhanbad’ 

3* Sahay, Gopalji. Some studies on Siwalik sediments 
around Kotdwara. Gariiwal Himalaya. University of Delhi. 

]E^)M9|4g and Techooloey 

1. Agarwala, Ram Avtar. Characteristics of atmospheric 
noise in the evening transition period. Indian Institute of 
Tachnoloiy, Delhi, 

2. fUdkumar, Christopher. Elastic analysis of short 
■BUI cotdteuous folded plates. Indian Imtitute of Techno¬ 
logy, Ddhi. 

3. Shanna,K,L.S. State estimation applications to power 
^eteot piobkiKL Indian Institute Todinology, Ddhi. 

4. Sinlia, Aiyanl Kumar. Modelling and klentillcation of 
•toduStiG aysiein. Indiaii institute of tochnokiKy, Ddhi. 

1 ManMit OMmaabl. Some ffodies on 

didiiniadfira in coaciete sttuctons. .Soufo univetaity. 


THESES OF THE MONTH 


6. Ved Ram Sndt* Silicoit drain gat^ transdiK^ insbu- 
msttation for industrial, medical, engineering and scieoiiik* 
applications. Indiah Institute of Technology, Dd|ii. ’ 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biodiembtry 

1. Baldev Krishana. A study of Uie biosynthesis of pbos- 
philipids in Pytluum irregulaie (Biusman). Pumab Aaricul- 
tural University. 

Z. Venkatcswerlu, G. Studies in trace elements metabo¬ 
lism. Osmania University. 

Botany 

i. Kulkacni, Purshottam Deokrishna. Primary producti¬ 
vity of periphyton and macrophytes in Sayaji Sarovai at Baroda. 
M. S. University of Baroda. 

Z. Pushp Lata. EITect of ionizing radiation on roses whh 
special reference to induction of muUtions. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity, 

Zoology 

1. Adwant, Prakash DhoncflcaJ. Taxonomy and taology 
of ne^tooerous diptera with special ceferenoe of family 
domyiiddae (ftonididae)' from Marathw^. M^thwada 
University. 

Z. Sethi, Jaspai Singh. Histochemical mapping of Certain 
en^mes in the forebrain and midbrain of some Indian liza^. 
University of Udaipur. 

3. Yazdani, Sayed Sohail. Studies on the biology, mor¬ 
phology and control of spotted bollworm, Earias falna ^toU)- 
Bhagalpur University. 

Agriculture 

I. Aggarwal, Gian Clund. (0 Soil water evapomtion in 
the falling rate stage : An analytical approadi; and (2) New 
techniques for the determination of root growth ai^ seedling 
emergence forces. Punjab Agricultural University. 

Z. Amar Bahadur Singh. Genetic studies of some quanti¬ 
tative characters in Indian mustard. Kanpur University. 

Awadhesh Narain Singh. Nitrogen uptake by Ridnus 
communis (Linn.) in relation to sources, tewl and methods of 
nitrogen application. University of Udaipur. 

4. Bhandari. Jaswant Sindi. Factors affectir^ perststenw 
and dropout of adult literacy classes in Udaipur District, Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

5. Biar, Jogintfer Singh. Significance of mineral fimns 
of nitrogen in plant nutrition under aerobic and anaero^ 
conditions. Punjab Agricultural University. 

6. Kapur, _ Madan Lai. Contribution of sub-surface 
layers of the soils of nitrogen, phosphorus and potasuum nutri¬ 
tion of corps, Punjab Agricultural University. 

7. Mishra, Kamlesh Qiander. Effect of pes^cides ost soil 
mlCToorganism and their activities. Kanpur University. 

8. Sher Bahadur Singh. Ammonium fixation in soijs 
of Uttar Pradesh. Kanpur Univeisity. 

9. Shrivastava, Ri^iidev Lai. Studies on nutritioii of 
dwarf wheats. Kwpur Uitivct^ty, 

10. Ttwari, Rajender Nath. Studies cm phyriologicat 
baris of weed control. Kanpur University. 

11. Vishnu Prasad. Resource use effideocy and level 
Jfcmppiiig in Fairql^l^ Disfctipl, 



THClOTy hSLRiUUJ 

1. Madiur, Ci»mn Swiroop. ETect of protein nutrition 
cn production e id quality wool* Untversi^ Udeipur. 

I Popli, Tfilo(Sh%!t SInjh. Sons biochsaiical-pI»%Tm»- 
cologicil studies with fsieml aniesthetics chbrofonn and 
Mothane in didhrent combinations in calves. Punjab Afri- 
adhml University. 

SOaAL SCIENCES 


FiydMilQKf 

1. Baonji* Driiadatta. Development of cooperative and 
cranprtitive b^aviour and its relation^ip vt^ith need forachieve' 
awnt (n. Ach.). Univenity of Udaipur. 

Z Mphvmisd Sovei. Interactional study of cJiUdrear- 
nig practices and some personality dimensions of criminals. 
jUiflffipm- Univenity. 

3. Duidan* Veena. Attitudes of womm of Puuri-Garhwal 
of Uttaraldond and city of Kanpur towards family ptannlng. 
Kan^ University. 

S e d a l ap 

1. Sobi, Indeijit. Impact of telecast msssages on rural 
vottOfl: An empirical study. Indian Institute of Tedinology» 
Ddhi. 


1. Mdita, M^tesh Kumar. Madhya Pradesh Ira janjariya 
H ytfrtn meiq samudayik vikas ^r^juaon ke pragati ka ulocha- 
^rmak adhyayan. Jabalpur Univeruty. 

Z Tiwari, R-S. Public expsoditure in Midftya PradeA 
19S6. Jabalpur University. 


1 Bansal, vyay Kumar. Bharat mein sehkari prabandh 
hi prashibhan-vishleAatmak adhyayan. Jabalpur Univereity. 


2. Das, Bndendrm Chandra. B.B. ShcHnr and W.B 
Yeats: A oompirative study. University of uiuihsfi. 

3. Mathur,SannBehaH.. Toe technique of point ofvl^ 
in Amsrkranfic^: A critical study of Its theory and pracuoe. 
by soms selestei modem Anasricin w/iiers of the Soutla Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

4. Samis, Oobinda Prasad. Ind>An^n fieticn:, A 
study of Indian oalJonalism as reflected in it from the beginiuifl 
till 1947. University of Gauhati. 

Suukiit 

1. Jain, Pramshatid. Udyotansurikrit Kuwafymala Icatba 
ka sauskriiik adhyayan. Univenity of Udaipur. 

Z Paddey, Ridtn Kant Kutdanmala talha Uttar Raui- 
charit nitak ka tulnatmtk adhyayan. Kanpur Univtisi^. 

3. Pathsk. Miolchandra. Sanskrit ke natakon mein ati 
prakrlt tatva. University of Udaipur. 

HWI 

1. Amna, Bhanwirial. MsJmir pradesheya sahitya ka 
aJayayii evam mjiyaakai. l63)-2»). U.itversity of Udaipur. 

2. Joshi, Kailaah Nirain. Adhantfc Hindi uponyason 
m:in swapan minovaigyan. University of Udaipur. 

3. Maheshwar Prasad Smgh. Sant kavi Mehi Das: 
Vyaktitva aur hititva. Bhagatpur University. 

A Pandey, EUm Shankar. Shri Vinod Shankar Vyas; 
Vayaktitva evam krilitva.*JabB)pur Univcfsity. 

5. PuTohit, Gajanan Shivnath. Prasad aur Nanalal ke 
kavyon ka tuhutmsk adhyayan. M.S. University of fiaroda. 

6 l Tripattii, Ram Swamp. Dwivediyugeen kavya parani' 
para ke satuftarbh mein Pandit Raja Ram Shukla roshtriya 
atma ke kavya ka anusheelan. Kanpur University. 

7. Vecmi. Rom Niranjan Kumar. Unisvin shatabdi ke 
utrardh mim Bihar ki Hindi sadhana aur uska mulyankan. 
Bhagalpur Universi y. 


PtallticdSelMee 

I. Chandhuri, Pabitra Kumar. A glossary of the politi^ 
soms of AflCNflS India upto the 7th centuary AD, Umveisjty 
^Gauhati. 

Z Das, Namaatayan. The anti-rightist campaign in 
Cbina 1957>S8. Jawaharlal Nehru UniversHy. * 

3. Shaileahwar Nath. Terrorist raovemmt in Bihar, 
gtaagalpur Univosity. 


Urdu 

1. Jahgirdar, Abdurraheem Aha<iiadqadri. Urdu naar ka 
Dehivi dabistan. Shivaji University. 

Asaomeie 

1. Kataky, Chandra Nath, Studies in MoJem Assamese 
poetry, 184ft«l96S. University of Gauhati. 

MoratU 


1. Motilal RamlaljL An investigate into orga- 

clima te of secaodaty s^noB of Rajasthan. M.S. 
UtthteiBity cdBaroda. 

HUMANTTIES 


1. Jaiiu Shanti. Jaiiia mysticism. Univetsity of Udaipur. 

2; Verma, Madh^ Swamt Vivekaaand*s contribution 

10 the c^igion. RoocIb Univei^. 

3. VvBSkOiiua. A Comparative study of etiuca! teaduigs 

11 dra Oitanod the Bible.' UniverBity of Udaipur. 


'i'-ir OisiillkiliT*' ^a^ddu Haft. Shakrapewe oriticBm ' 1. 

* ' 1 *■ ' ' 

*^'l, ’ i I •» , 


1. Savant, Vasont tadu. Arvacheen Marathiteel pravas- 
sarne 1893*1965 : Ek vandmaya prakar ya drishtine abhyas. 
Shivaji University. 

Histery 

1. Anrari, Asgher Alt. The raiations between South 
Arabia and the Descai from 17tb till 2)th oentuty. Osmania 
University, 

2. Bhiwmik. Swaraakamil. Early copptf and broqae 
technology of O^lurat M.S. Univeisity of Batoda. 

3. Pamshar, Hatgovlad. Bsakrit Harahcharit ka nthtotik 
evam sanskrilik adnyayan. Jabalpur Univenity. 

I^Jlekha. SwdI Madho Sinsb—*! Jaipur, 1728- 
Jdaipur. 


lUlBd. 'EAonomloBeograpItyof Maid- 




QL^SSfFfED ADVERTISEMEMTS 


^ for all the sttWeSr , 

' - '-ArwtftijiMWlt All the pi^ above caiiy deamm 

: .‘ c 'I?!>tedW^74 ajlowiwea* aanctiooed hy theXJnivar- 

, ' WA>mES> Mty from time to tkoe. 

iias^sWfcB*. sSa.«Si«»B 

sgs»iss«s.5i”^ 

^^pSSAW^ JSSStWS ss M 


pennanenQ. 

Scdceef Pay 


1^1 be legarded as qoaiiflca* time siucfenia jos ficai^poaioti^ 

^oa to «1 the «tbjecto. time studnits. Ihe ^haatimi of tibe 

All the posts ^ve catty dearaew aramaie dois becomes varied ftom' al 
allomnoe as satictioaed by theXliai^- ounimum of 3 s eme s ter s (U^moistite) to. 
sityfRHntimeto tkoe. anaxiouimof^^tt semten (i jieait 

Sevea copies of ^Ikatum toms adll approximately), 
be supiHiea from me Uniyectity Offloe Sdiolardit^ cX Rs. 2(50 pjn. are 
to eadi candidate in pmsonoac^ pay> awarded to un^Kmsored fufttone stin 
n^t of Rs. 2 (Rmra two) only. Ca^ deitte admitted to these eontses tenable 
didatosintendii^ to receive toms^post for a maxinnun duration of 23 months, 
ace required to send {a) a crossed »td««n Hostel aocommodaUpn is available to 
Postal Orto of Rs. 2 payable to the all students. 

Finance Officer. Sambalpur Unhwnity, Candidates are sdected by a tot and 


degree 


FORTEACHING POSTS ponses. 

. oSTM^sSi IN THE SAMBALPUR UNIVEMinr Midmam QaaUffaHiona: 

?• Money^ OTders or Candidates with a Badieloc’s dcgiee 
Ctequra will not be c.ttertamed. or equivatent as recognised by the AH- 

^ . TJ* ^ *^.P* of application ind« Council for Technical Education 

Su**® of the Umvemity. m to the appropriate branch of Eogiiteer- 

B the iflg (Aeronautical, Chemical, cS3t^ 

with at ^25 . trical, Electronics, Tele-communkation, 

? pS^ Tlie sdectcd candidates win be requu- Mechanical and Metalhugical) with a 

5 years ^ JL®** within one month ficom the mtoimum Cumulative Monnaitce Ih- 

the appototnwnt dex of 5.5 or with at least 55 percent of 
p^rtkile Phv ^ candidato will be required to marics to the qualifying examination 

at thra own ex- are eligible to seeking admission. Ota- 
P*-*®* Seloc^ort Committees. duatestoCivH.ElcctricalandMechanL 

( 5 ) bolid State Wiysjcs, _ _, Issue of this advertisement docs not cal Eneineerins are also eliaible fora^ 


of the following areas:— 

<1) Wuclear Physics, (23 Particle Phy¬ 
sics, (3) instrumentation, (4) Electronics, 
(5) Solid Stale Physics, 

2. (i) (a) Reader in OriyalHatoryi 
EcenjmiafMtuhetnaUcsiPhysics jChemu- 
irv; At least a 2nd Class Master’s 


dex of 5.5 or with at least 55 per cent of 
marics in the qualifying examination 
are eligible to seeking admission. <to- 
dimtes to CivH, Electrical and Mediant- 
cat Engineering are also eligible for ad- 


make It binding on the part of the Uni- mission to the Aeronautical Engineering 
veraity to make the appointments. brandi. Some of the electives in the' 
Suitable i»rsons may be appointed on Mechanical Engtoe»ing bcandi aiea^ 

W*&Ci£« .AM wm. MAM If _ _ « __ #_A__# 


A iad Class Ma*ter*sDMrcc ir\ Biol jpral AlloimiJiicatians should be address^ in* branch are also opca to g^uates 
Science or ed to the Registrar by designation only in Chemical and Mechanical Engineer- 

chemistry with of marks, _ and not by name. 


(li) Tcadiing/Rcscareh wpericnce for 
at least 8 years out of which at least 5 
years must be i t Teaching in a college or 
Univenity. 

(ill) Active Research and capacity to 
gutdo Research Work. 

(iv) Specialisation in one or more of 
the following areas. 

(I) Onya-'ifC) Modem Oriya Liicra- 
lore (b) Poetics—Theories and Prtocl- 
ples of Literary criticism, (c) Compara¬ 
tive Indian Literature. 


REGISTRAR Candidates with a Master’s d^cee to 

-~ Physics with Wirdess/ElectronicsJlUrEo 

INDIAN IMTHTUTE OP Physics, as special subj^s) are also can- 

TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY sidered for admission to some of the eleo- 

POW.A1, BOMBAY 400076 live groups in Electrical Engtoeering 
A-tvertisment No. 770 provi^ they have passed the qualtfytog 

AHmiaskmto Master’sD^rer Prajsramine examination with at least 60 per cent of 


Orir. La«^ *« 

p1« ^uSlScSlciSu (crCo^!» APPUCATIONi are invited fjr admfc 
tiw frtdian Lh^atum 5*0“ *0 ^1*® following courses leadiag to 

Public Fmance.(b) the gcgiw of of Techngogy 

M^tety Economics, (c) Agricultural (M. Tech.) in : (i) Awon^cal Engi- 
Econoi*Ss.<d) International Economics, ncjTM, (ii) C^en^il Engineer^, (ni) 
(e) Economics of Industry and Labour, Civil Bnginee>i ^, (iv) Ele^^ Eymeer- 
(f> Economics of Public utilities and trans- mg including Etectronu», (v) Mrehanical- 

Engineering and (vi) Metallurgical Engi- 

« m^rn 0 V UV* . A . . /lre\ 


0) Wtvmw—(a) History of Orissa, (h) 
Anc'omt Indian History. 

(4) Algebra, (b) 

Top^gy,<c)Differetntiat Topology, (d) 
Aigdific Geometry. (c> Automotp^ 
Punctiona. (0 Complex mimfolds, (g) 
Nuritto tiwoty, Ov Potential the^, 
fi) Numericsl Analysis, (j) Op^twfts 


neering. 

Following a cmnprehensive review of 
the postgraduate educational pattern, 
Big-uteiant diaries have been introduced 
in the Master’s Degree pro^mme of 
the Insttoite from the acs^mic year 
adteduled to commence on 22nd July 
1974. In (he new programme, the couts- 


mvks. 

Candidates beloagiiig to Schedided 
Caste/Tribe will be coaddered fi«r adads- 
shNi provided they have obhdned atkast 
50% of marks at the qualifying exm^ 
oatioa. Special eondderitloa vtlt be 
aliowa to them in matfen of adwiision. 
They are also exeaipted frma g^nanatof 
taittea fees. 

Candidates vrito have appeared at the 
corresponding qualifying examtoatioa 
aid are awmttog results are also e^Ue 
to apply. 

Mwaitioi brozhnre and i^pSiadltei 
forms : Infonnation Ivochure ' (pviqg 
detailei tofonnation records ei^ves 
ot^detc.andnpplicatioafDniu can be 
had from the Deputy Reghtcar < Acade - 
miidl^ enclosing a seSf-addrtesedslBtito'* 


fra 


d) StaetcoidcSf 
, (6) 

'lilte^6too*vtecg 

terldiitdtorcliem 


w ^ 3 semester inic)by enclosing a sclf-addrtoedstanto- 

(OSy.. ed(f6gW)yre to!».Pt^ 2?» l»y 

,, „ Stete Kwsta. tinB-bMoiI »ys<ein-The student hM tlie atd saprescribej Admmioa M. Tm*. 

^-d HI _ ___ 




to?sDeg(ee in any branch of Engineering (Mention here of Engnem^. 
_Mt eMmsisM rvtmnleteif anolications With Indian 


-Tai Ti Draanto ' Che- specWSation) ttf to sitemaiise Comptetod a^ntio^ 

iramSiSSfelective group oll^ 

ittowitt bex(Wtrdhd as uOtgiadment.’DicfleribUi^to tte Eteputy R«1rtrtUf (Acadnnaic) ^ Wk 

gtgowte dfows the student a vdde choice Jtoie, IW4» ^ -■» 

bUmIw- ScMWtooffoied both within, aiid out- 

' ^StouS^nartment as weSaa in certain reSritod wthpig a l^-addressed, ade- 
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The Air-Indians. 


You know them.we fly them. 

Who are the Air-Indians? When >oli f]> Air-India,you 

You know them all. The> are (ly with your people, your culture 
Indians who have put their country on and your flag. In fact, when you 
the world's industrial map, Indians fly Air-India, you fly your 
who have carried the liquid notes of very own airline, 
their music to distant lands, Indians 
w'hose films have lent a lyrical vision 
to world cinema, Indians whose 
feet have transmitted the rhythm of 
Indian dance across the seas, Indians 
who arc leaders in sport, in science, 
in technology. Air-Indians are Indians 
who are proud of their country, 
nroud to fly their country's airline. 
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chronicle or higher education a research 


June 1974 Re. 1.2S 



Prime Minister Indira Gandhi receiving the Hon. Degree of Doctor of Lift, 
from Poona University Chancellor Ali Yavar Jung. 









iNDUN of tschsd- 

LOG¥» FGW41, BOMBW 40007$ 
Ai rnt im a at No. Jit 

MmiaAm to M.Se. nones hi Steoe 
1974-75 Seslon. 

AtroUcations are btYted fot admvs&loQ 
to M.Se. coutsce in: 

(1> AooKe4Geology*’>Dunii(»L 3 years 
0 Chea^try--l>aratitm: 3 years 
0) MalhBritUics-><‘Du£atiofi: 2 years 
(4> ?iiysics-<«I>ucation:Z ytaxs 
The courses arc sc^ieduled to start oit 
1st Au|{^. 1974. Stiafienls are required 
to feside in the Institute Hostels. 

Candhlans will l^e required to appear 
(at interview and a written test at the 
Institute at Bombay at their own expen¬ 
ses on tut assigned date. 

The btstitute provides ftnancial asius- 
tadoe in the fonn of scholarships and 
fteesbips. Scholarships of Rs. 75^- 
pjB. cadt ait awarded to 2S per oeat 
of shidents adnutted to each course. 
In addition 10 per cent of the students 
nuqr be awarded £cee tuition on pounds 
of need. 

MINIMUM QVALinCATIONS 
AivUcd Geology: 

A BaidiBlor*s D^rec in Science with 
Oecdogy as the Principal subject and 
or ClRmistiy or Mathematics 
as other sidtjectCs) with at least 55 per 
cent madu at die final examination. 


A Bachelor^s Degree with Qxsnustry 
(mato) md Physics (subsidiary); ot Phy¬ 
sics OnahO and Cbemistiy (subsidiaiy) 
or Qttnfisbcy. l^ysics and Mathematics, 
with at least 55 per cent marlcs at the 
final examination. 


A Bachelor's Degree with Malheniaiics 
(Mnfor/Main) and Physics (Mmor 
Sub^tary), or with Mathemitu^. 
Fhy^ md Chemistry, with minimum 
5S per cent madcs at the finsl cxaimna- 
tion. 

Flqtes: 

A B.SC. (Hons.) Degree with Physics 
(main), Mattiemalics (subsidtary) or 
Matticniatics (main), Pl^sics (stib^iary) 
or B.Sc. with Physics, Che^try and 
Mathematics with at least 55 per omtt 
maclLB at the final eimminatun. 

CAKDtDATBS BELONGING TO 
SCHEDULED CASTEmUBE WRL 
BE CONSIDERCD FOR ADMISSION 
PROVIDED THEY HAVE OBTAINED 
ATEEABT 50PERCENT MARKS AT 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION. SPE¬ 
CIAL CXTNSIDERATIOK WILL BE 
S^WN TOTHEM IN THE MATTER 
OF ADMISSKB4S AND AWARD 
OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND FREE- 
SHBPS. 

Notmthstanding the above a candi- 
date poMessmg Baefadot’a Degree ni 
&tghiMdu of this BtstUofe and wjshhtg 
to aedc amnoiaion to M,Sc. courses in 
Physio. OiBBaisby, o Matiiematics 
tagf be oonidered m iodividod monts 


at the case. 

Candidates wh's have appeared for 
the eonevpmiding quafifylng eomina- 
tiotv in May/June 1974 and to awaiting 
restths ate also eligible to apply. 

T^course in APPLIED GEOLOOV 
^mnnses course woric on difitemt stib- 
jeeawMje^ an awgwad problem and 
geologtcal field work. The spe^tiiu- 
tion would largely be in Ihe areas of En¬ 
gineering geolo^, Miot^ogy, Petro¬ 
logy and Eranonric geology. 

The course m CHEMISTRY olfem 
excellent oppottunltiet tor trahung in 
Chemistry on mjdsni lino. This in- 
clutfcs Qaintum ChmTiistiy, Statistical 
therm idynMnx», Solid State Chemhtiy 
and Phvsics. Crystal and motolar 
stroctute, ChanV:al and Eiectrochmical 
kinetics. Physical, Organic and Inor¬ 
ganic Chemmty. Reaction nwchsnism. 
Natural Products Chernistry, Co-ordina- 
tkm and Analytical Chemistry. 
instrumentation and Application to 
analytical ptobiems. 

The course in MATHEMATICS 
ofTcis etoeitent opportunities for a t^d 
based tramtivg In Matheontics on mo¬ 
dem lines. The coments cover ba^ 
areas of Pure and Applied Mathematics, 
with Statistics and 0;)e'*ation5 Reaeamh 
and Numerical Anilysis and Comput^ 
Programming- In the Ond year som; 
scope is provided for advanced training 
in one of thne areas. The course it 
dcsispkod to make it usidut titber for 
teaching and leseamh in Matiwmilics 
or indintry oriented careers. 

The course m PHYSICS has been de¬ 
signed to gite the students a go^ pre¬ 
paration in the basic subjects sudi as 
Classical and Quanimn Mertruttes. 
Etoctrom^nctic theory and Mathemiti- 
cal Physics. Workshop practice and 
Electronics arc taught to all students by 
engineering raculiim. In second year 
them is 8co,ic for vodaUsatiofn in cer¬ 
tain branches of Physiu. 

Ap^cation forms can be had from 
the Deputy Registrar (Academ'c) en¬ 
closing a self-addres^ stamped (M 
Paise stanr>) envelope of sis 23 x 10 
ems superscribed ‘Admission M.Sc. 

courseCsl in . Coinplet«d 

applications with Postal OrdetCs) of 
the value of Rs. S/- must xtaich the 
D^y Registrar (Academic) by lOifc 
JUNE 1974. 

Postal zesiuests fat application form, 
leoeivod without a sdf-addressed, a^ 
qtmtely stuttped and duly simerKilbed 
of tlKsairocopriate tut, <Mr nn 
ceived after Ulb Jmm 1974 will not be 
entertained, 

iNDfAN r^rrruTE op 
IECKMOLOGY, bomuy powat, 
BOMBAY 499 fiTfi 
A imtfwmmt Ni».7T2 
ADMISSION lO POSTGRADirATE 
DIPLOMA COURSES IN ET^fClNISR- 
ING (1974^'^ SESSION) 

AFHiCaTioNi ase ntvHed fbr a^nia* 


alon to the Mlow^ PostgradutM ifip- 
lama cnitgei (DITD: Civil Bn|tiit»erhi« 
DepmtninKt 1) DOCIC AND FUOU 
BOUR ENGINBERINO, 2) APPLIED 
HYIUlOtOOY, Elechicid B tgh ieBring 
Department 1) (X)MPinER SCIENCE. 

The DHT courses am of mie 
year** duration. 'Dte cotmet am ic^ 
dided to start on 2tad July 1974. Scho- 
tarihipB trf' Ra. 2S0/- p.m. are awarded 
to unspontoved shiifents adoHled to 
these courses. Hostel aocomntodation 
is avaiW>lG to all students. 

Caitdidalcs will be selected by a lest 
and interview at the histittite at Bom¬ 
bay. The candidates are to meet ih^ 
own expenses for interview. 

.MMombi Qaallflcatlaas: 

Dodc and Harbonr Ean: At least a 
second class BechfHor*s degree in Ovil 
Engtneeting. 

Applied Hydrology: At least a second 
class Bachelor's d^pee in Engineering 
or a good Master's degree in Sctence 
(Hiysics, Chemist^. Mathematics. 
Geol(^, Geophysics, Meteorology. 
Agrictuhtm), 

Con^Mer Srtcnce: (a) At least second 
class B.E./B. Tech, dq^ in Electrical 
Engineering. Electronics comnumica- 
tions or Telecommanicaiions from a 
recognised Uitiversity or equivalent 
dn^we or (b) M.Sc. in Physics (with 
Electronics) or (c> As a special case. 
B E. or M.Sc. degree in other areas of 
specialiasUkm. miy be admitted, pro¬ 
vided they have sufficient haj^ound 
in Electronics and Matbematics. 

Candidates who have appeared at the 
corvespon'iing qualifying examination 
anf arc awaiting results are also eligible 
to apply. 

Experience in a relevant fidd wtii 
be cjnsidexd desirable quatifkation. 
Other things being equ"!, candidstes 
with enperienoe in the relevant field and 
th:>ae sponsored by Govemment. 
Quas-Govt. Educational or IndustriaJ 
Organisations will be given pcefcraice. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO 
SCHEDULED CASTE/TKIBE WILL 
BE CONSIDERED FOR ADMISSION 
PROVn^ THEY HAVE OBTAINED 
AT LEAOT 50 PER CENT MARKS 
AT THE FINAL EXAMINATION. 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION WILL 
BE SHOWN TO THEM IN THE MAT¬ 
TER OF ADMISSIONS. THEY ARE 
EXEMPTED iFROM PAYMENT OF 
TUmONFEES. 

Application forms can be had from 
the Dqpofy Repstrsr (Academic) by 
eadoslng a aelf-ad^esaed stantoed (60 
Htiie) atvelope of sbe 23x18 cm. m 
nuetcribed **Adntiidon DIIT ooune 
in. 

Mention here Brandt of course. 

Cm&i^bted apidicaikms with fodlan 
Pw&a OrdBrfbrRi. 5/-iintstrescfctliB 
De^^Mstnr (Acadentic), by IStk 
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Explosion For 
Peaceful Purposes 


On J8th May, 1974 India emerged as the world's sixth nuclear 
power. Unlike the other nuclear countries, India is wedded to 
the peaceful use of nuclear energy. The main objective of our 
atomic research programme, however, has been to keep abreast 
of international developments in nuclear technology. The 
Indian scientist have strived all the years to make radio-active 
substances available for use in medicine and agricultural research 
and for generating electrical power with nuclear technology. Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru had declared as early as 1957 that ‘*we shall 
never use this atomic energy for evil purposes,'* He stuck to that 
position even under great provocation, when the country was 
Subjugated to various attacks from the neighbouring countries in 
1962. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has also reassured the 
world at her recent press conference that the underground ex¬ 
plosion in Rajasthan was for peaceful purposes and India has no 
inteniion of producing nuclear weapons but wants to keep her¬ 
self up-to-date with nuclear technology for use in mining and 
earth moving operations etc. 


The memorable historic event of May marks the fulfilment of 
the dream of the architect of modern India — late Pt. Nehru and 
the two great scientists of the country Dr. HomiBhabha and Dr. 
Vikram Sarabhai. Dr. H.N. Sethna, Head of the Atomic Ener¬ 
gy Department and Dr. Raja Ramanna, Director of the Bhabha 
Atomic Energy Research Centre, Bombay deserve special cong¬ 
ratulations. The fact that the whole exercise cost the nation 
only about 162 crorcs of rupees and was purely indigenous device, 
devoid of any foreign assistance needs to be further applauded. 

In years to come. India will strive to perfect and produce even 
more sophisticated instruments for peaceful purposes like canal 
excavation, underground storage, natural gas stimulation, under¬ 
ground mining, oil stimulation and gas fire extinction. 


Opm«ms expressed M the artteks and The future developn^nts m this field will clearly show the 
revieses are individual and do not neces- the countfy and will prove beyond any doubt that 

sarily reflect the policies tf the nuclear capacity need not be coterminm with the development 
Associalion capability for nuclear destructioa. 


Editor: ANJNI KUMAR 



The Emerging Student 


UNTIL yesterday Indian students were a part of ll\c 
sy'stem. Today they liave chosen to step outside the 
system and attack it, so to speak. This is the principal' 
significance of the recent e\cnts in Gujarat. 

There was a time, and that was before 1947, when 
Indian students were in the vanguard of the national 
movement. After 1947, however, the situation under* 
went a drastic change. The character of tfu; student 
body came to be drawn more and more from the 
middle classes or those who aspired to enter the charm¬ 
ed circles. Whatever development iot>k place went 
to strengthen the hold of the middle classes over the 
productive system and the fruits that were to be ob¬ 
tained from it. No wonder, therefore, that what ex¬ 
cited the students w'as either such problems as w'cnt to 
protect their privileges or made the academic process 
easier. W'hen most people around them were making 
easy money there seemed to be no good reason why, 
in preparation for such a career, they could not also 
get through college without having to exert them¬ 
selves. 

Cheating in examinations became so widespread 
that anyone who talked of integrity or academic stan¬ 
dards found himself out of step with what was happen¬ 
ing around him. In this situation students came to 
be known either as delinquents or as philistines who 
were interested in securing the plums of life for them¬ 
selves. The kind of indealism which one associates 
wHh the youth appeared to be completely missing. 

What Gujarat has done is to call into question this 
stereotyped image of the Indian students. Jt is possi¬ 
ble to say now that idealism still exercises a powerful 
pull upon the university youth. The Gujarat stu¬ 
dents have not only given evidence of a high degr^ 
of idealism; tliey have shown something more too. 
They have shown grit and staying power of which 
no one ever suspected them. More tfun that, they 
have also shown considerable tactical ability. To 


Power in 

India 


Dr. Amrik Singh, Director, South 
Delhi Campus of Delhi University, 
points out in this article that the 
students indifference to social 
issues is fast receding. With the 
economic situation worsening 
almost everyday and the political 
system reeking with corruption, 
all the preH;onditions of an ex¬ 
plosive situation exist. 
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have demanded the resignation of the State Ministry 
was obvious enough. What they did was to demand 
the dissolution of the Assembly as well. There is 
no eviden^ to suggest that in the second demand they 
were inspired by any outside political forces. This 
demand appeared to emerge as the logiuil culmination 
of the struggle they Juid waged for the dismissal of the 
Ministry. 

That the students arc unable to function as a uni¬ 
fied force even after their demand was conceded should 
not come as a surprise to those who have studied 
(he padem of student movements in other countries. 
It is raa^iy (hat students arc able to provide political 
leadership. That is usually done fay ptiliiical parties. 
What students do is to provide the cadres. 

In Ihc Gujarat situation (hey seem to have pro¬ 
vided both the leadership and the cadres. This com¬ 
bination, liowcver, is not likely to endure. Already 
there arc signs of strain. The leadership ilial emerged 
during the struggle is finding it ddncult to retain its 
hold over (he general mass of student.s. Indeed, 
students are being split up into factions and the fac¬ 
tions arc fighting one another. This pattern of deve¬ 
lopments was witnessed in West Bengal not so 
long ago, and there is little reason to believe that the 
pattern will be very diflereni in Gujarat. 

The explanation for this phenomenon is not far 
to .seek. Unity of functmning is generally achieved 
as a result t>r ihc unit of beliefs. What exists among 
the stuilenis today K not the unity of beliefs so much 
as the unity ol j)era*ption. In terms of psiceplion 
most of them lia\e discovered that the system into 
which they were seeking entry not able to grow 
and expand in proptiriion to their growing needs 
and cxpcdations. The number of those seeking em¬ 
ployment was inuvh larger ilun the jobs available. 
While this had been the piittern lor .i number of years, 
the slow nitc of growth m recent years made the situa¬ 
tion more and more difficult. iWonteni. therefore, 
began to build up What brought it to the boiling 
point wvi-c two factors. 

One was the gencial sunk of conuplion. The 
second was ilic phenomenal rise in prices accompanied 
by scarcity of goods. As if in a flash, the students be¬ 
gan to pci-ccive that most of these things w'ere inter¬ 
related. To pnnest against one was also to protest 
against the other things. Going a step further, they 
also began to perceive tiui it was not u question of 
the repbccrncni of one individual by another. What 
W'us required was a change of the system. 

U cannot lie said that all this was clearly thought 
Out or expressly articulated. That would have re¬ 
quired a degree of purposeful i Inn king tiiat the stu¬ 
dents were on I lie whole incapable of. But ihcy 
had enough understanding to sec llial the corrupt 
elements in public life should be attacked ruthlessly, 
and not only as indisiduals but aJsi) as a pan of the 
structure in which they were all bound. But inevi- 
tably and remorselessly, it gathered niass and mo¬ 
mentum. Tlial the students were ultimately able to 
have their demands accepted was because of the ge¬ 
nuinely widespread support to them and the consider¬ 
able tactical sense displayed by them. Whether this 


pattern gets rq^eated elsewhere or not is difScult to 
prophesy. But one thing may be said with a certain 
amount of definiteness. 

In the political crisis which has gripped the country 
for some years now, students are going to play a more 
and more important role. How long the crisis lasts, 
what turns and twists it takes and what precise role is 
played by students are questions which no one can 
answer with any certainty. But this much may be 
predicted as long as the crisis lasts, the students are 
not going to be passive spectators as they were till a 
few months ago. More and more of them will get 
drawn into struggles which have uitmistable political 
overtones. In certain cases the existing political par¬ 
ties will he able to manipulate and use them. In 
certain other cases this may not come to pass. But 
there should be no doubt that the past 1947 phase 
of indifference to social causes is fast receding and the 
next phase in the student world wilt be one of active 
involvement and increasing concern with social issues. 

To infer from all this, however, (liat a substantial 
number of them will slop behaving in a delinquent 
fashion would be to ignore the damage done to stu¬ 
dent psyche during ihe last quarter century. Delin¬ 
quency has come lo be almost a pan of the make-up 
of our students. In all likelihood the state of delin¬ 
quency will exist side by side with the growing politi¬ 
cisation of students. To the cxient, however, they 
become more and more politicised, delinquency as a 
slate of mind will get weakened. But this process may 
neither be all that neat and decisive nor a swift one. 

What does the process of politicisation precisely 
mean? It means no more and no less than the in¬ 
volvement of newer and newer segments of the popu¬ 
lation in political struggle. And once the students 
iiK> join the struggle, as seems to be happening, the 
fat may be said lo be in ih.e fire. Students are 
volatile, reckless anti, when unctnurolled, destructive. 
They have the capacity to get ignited and to ignite 
others. With the cct^nomic situation worsening al¬ 
most everyday and the political s>siem reeking with 
corruption, all the preconditions for an explosive 
situation exist. There is one important element mis¬ 
sing and the students may come to play a role there 
too, 

For several years niiw the Opposition has criticised 
Ihc ruling parly for its various acts of omission and 
commission. But none of them lias yet provided 
an alternative strategy of action. This has been a 
signal failure of the Indian politiciil system. There is 
no evidence to show tlial the political parties, whether 
of the left or the right, arc beginning to give a better 
account of themselvcb. It seems, however, that events 
are overtaking them. To what exlcju they can adjust 
themselves to the changing contours of the crisis re¬ 
mains to be seen. One thing iliat the imervention of 
students has made clear is that a solution of the crisis 
can neither be postptmed nor delayed. In other 
words, without possessing the capacity for leadership 
the students may oblige the political parties to r^e- 
fine their strategies of action as well as their align¬ 
ments.—INFA □ 
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A Note 

V_ ' 


Trends in 
Higher 
Education 
in India 


DR. H. N. PANDIT 


THE educational expenditure (at current prices) 
has increased from Rs. 114 crores in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 880 crorcs in 1968-69 as against the growth in the 
national income (at current prices) from Rs. 9,5^ 
crores to Rs. 28,808 crones during the same period. 
Thus, the expenditure on education has become eight 
foW while the.national income has become only three 
fold during the last two decades. The share of higher 
education in the total scheme of expenditure on 

•Author is Project Officer, (Economics of Educa¬ 
tion), Research Cell of the Association of Indian 
Universities. 
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education has inoieased from 24.84 per cent in 1950- 
51 to 32.23 per cent in 1968-69. It is also observed 
that the burdot of finandng of total education has 
coQsidcfably increased in the budgetary provision of 
the Central and State Governments during the last 
20 years. For 1973-74 the Central and State Go- 
vemroents provided Rs. 1,413 crores for education 
as against Rs. 8,250 crores for all the developmental 
and non-developmental sectors of the economy. In 
terms of State budgets, the provision for education 
amounted to 22.7 per cent and with respect to the 
Central Government budget it amounted to 2.2 per 
cent. Further, the cost-benefit analysis of Indian 
education carried out by Harberger (1966), Kothari 
(1967), Nalla Gounden \ 1967), Blaug and his collea¬ 
gues (1969) and Pandit (1973) conclusively has prov¬ 
ed that (he Indian education is top heavy and bottom 
weak. In other words, the whole system looks like 
an inverted pyramid. The rates of return on invest¬ 
ment, both from social and private points of view, 
arc lower for the higher education than those for the 
primars' and secondary education. 

Structiirai Cbapges 

The higher education sector has regiiktcred a 
growth rate of 51.1 per cent during the five year 
period from 1966-67 to 1970-71. The aggregate 
enrolment in the higher education has increased 
from 17,63 lakhs in 1950-51 to 25.74 lakhs in 1968-69, 
The growth raie< by stages of education may be seen 

from Table 1. 

Table I 

Growth in Higher Education in India by xStages 
1966-67 to 1970-71 


S. State Percentage of enrolnnni Percentage 


No. 

1966-67 

1970-71 

increase 
(.! ) or 
decrease 
(-) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Pre-University 

21.6 

18.5 

+29.30 

2 . 

Intermediate 

6.7 

6.7 

+50.6 

3. 

Graduate 





(a) 2 year 

5.4 

6.7 

+88,3 


(b) 3 year 

42.3 

48 8 

+74.4 

4. 

Professional and 




Technical gra- 




duates 

14.7 

11.4 

+17.1 

5. 

Post-graduate 

6.0 

6.2 

+56.9 

6. 

Others 

3.3 

1.7 

+22.4 

7. 

Tou! 

100.0 

100.0 

+51.1 



It is observed from the table that the 2>year gra- 
guate courses have registered 88.3 per cent increase 
as against 74.4 per cent in the 3-year graduate 
courses in arts and science during the five year period. 
Tbe prof(Ksiona1 and technical graduate courses have 
increased by 17.1 percent. The growth at postgra¬ 
duate level has been of the order of 56.9 per cent. 
As a result of varying growth rates, there has been 
a structural change in higher education from 1966-67 
to 1970-71. It is observed the share of pre-university 
courses and professional and technical graduate 
courses has declined whereas the share of graduate 
and postgraduate courses has increased. However, 
share of intermediate enrolment has remained cons¬ 
tant during the period under discussion. 

Statewise Imbalances 

Growth rates of higher education have not been 
uniform from Slate to State during the period 1966 
to 1970. The States have been classified according 
to the percentage increase during 1966-67 to 1970-71 
in Table 2. Andhra Pradesh and Mysore registered 
percentage increase of 70 to 80 per cent, whereas 
Slates of Jammu & Kashmir, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Delhi 
showed percentage increase varying from 50 to 70 
per cent. Assam. Gujarat. Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Kerala, West Bengal and Bihar showed per¬ 
centage increase varying from 30 to 50 per cent. 
Madhya Pradesh and Punjab have shown growth 
rale of 20 to 30 per cent. Allocation of different 
States according to percentage increase may be seen 
from the table. 

Table 2 


Allocation of States According to Percentage Increase 

during 1966-70 


S. Percentacc increase 

No. (1966-67^0 1970-71) State 

0 

1 

2 

1. 

20-30 

Madhya Pradesh, Punjab 

2. 

30-40 

Assam, Gujarat, 

3. 

40-50 

Haryana. Himachal Pradesh, 
Kerala, West Bengal, Bihar 

4. 

50-60 

Jammu & Kashmir, Maha- 
rashti a, Orissa, Rajasthan 

5. 

60-70 

Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Delhi 

6. 

70-80 

Andhra Pradesh and Mysore. 


Growing and Declining Sectors 

Different sectors of specialization of higher educa¬ 
tion have also grown at varying rates. In Table 3 
growing and declining sectors of higher education 
have bMo shown. 


Table 3 


Growing and Declining Sectors of Higher Education 

1966-70 


S. Specialisation 

Percentage Percentage 

No. 

increase (+) 1966-67 1970-71 
or decrease 


(-) 

0 1 

2 3 4 


Growth Sectors 


1. 

Commerce 

-i-98.5 

9.7 

12.8 

2. 

Arts 

+69.6 

39.6 

44.4 

3. 

Other Professional 
Education 

+54.3 

0.2 

0.3 

4. 

Law 

+53.5 

2.6 

2.6 

5. 

Science 

+38.5 

32.5 

29.8 

6. 

Medicine 

+12.2 

4.3 

3.5 

7. 

Education 

+ 5.9 

3.2 

2.2 

8. 

Declining Sectors 
Veterinary Science 

—18.2 

0.4 

0.2 

9. 

Engineering and 
Technology 

—14.3 

5.7 

3,2 

10 

Agriculture 

—14.0 

1.8 

1.0 

11. 

Total Percentage 

51.1 

100.0 

100.0 


No. in lakhs 

17.03 

25.74 


Interestingly, Commerce specialization has shown 
98.S per cent increase during the five year period. 
Arts courses at graduate and postgraduate level have 
shown an increase of 69.6 per cent. The other Pro¬ 
fessional and Law courses have shown almost an 
uniform increase between 53-54 per cent. Science 
courses have showm an increase of 38.5 per cent and 
enrolment in Medicine has increased by 12.2 per 
cent. 

Enrolment in Veterinary Science, Engineering and 
Technology and Agriculture courses has declined. 
As a result of uneven growth rates in enrolment, 
^speciality mix" in higher education has changed its 
character between 1966 to 1971. Actual position 
may be seen from Cols, 3 and 4 of the Table 3. □ 
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Mathematics 

^ -- 

Education and Teaching In 

Universities 


S.G. PRABHU-AJGAONKAR 


THE decimal system of numerical notation, the con¬ 
cept of zero and the foundations of Indeierniinale 
Analysis were discovered by the ancient Indian Mat he* 
maticians. However, this original work of a high 
level was not continued further tn India after the l2lh 
century. It was only at the beginning of the present 
century that original research along modern lines 
began to spring up. 

Curricula and courses in sciences have failed to 
evolve at a pace commensurate with the rapid growth 
of scientific knowledge. Subsequently in 1959 the 
University Grams Commission appointed •■Review¬ 
ing Committee for Mathematics and Statistics*^ to 
broadly survey and assess the standard of teaching 
and research, facilities available for the purpose; and 
to recommend steps to be taken (including modifica¬ 
tions of syllabuses) in order to raise the general level 
of academic attainment and research m the Unisersi- 
ties. 

The committee laid down the following items for 
more specific study and investigation at its first meet¬ 
ing. 

(a) The present state of development in Mathematics 
and Statistics. 

(b) A qualitative and quantitative appraisal of the 
facilities for teaching and research. 

(c) Trends of research, its potentialities and steps 
to be taken for expansion of training and re¬ 
search facilities iii various disciplines of the 
subject. 

(d) Syllabi and examination system at different 
levels of University education; improvement and 
modernisation of syllabi, preparation of mode] 
syllabi. 

(e) Ways and means of coordination between insti¬ 
tutions including university and non-university 
centres of teaching and research. 


The Author is Reader in Statistics, Marathwada Uaiversity. 


(f> Improvement of facilities for students and train¬ 
ing personnel. 

The curricula and courses in Sciences, the Cvim- 
mittcc noted, failed to evolve at a pace commensurate 
with the rapid growth of scientific knowledge. After 
scrutinizing the then syllabi for tiic under-graduate 
and post-graduate courses, it prepared the model 
syllabi—indicating the extent of training desired at 
each level—keeping in\icwthc following objectives 
while formulating the B.A./B.Sc. svllabus. 

Objectives of B.A. 'B, Sc. Course 

(a) Training in logical thinking and reasoning. 

(b) Preparing the students for higher studio in 
Mathematics. 

(c) Equipping the student** for the teaching profes¬ 
sion. 

(d) Providing the basic training for higher studies 
in other branches such as physical sciences, 
social sciences, statistics and technology. 

(c) Fulfilling the needs of society by providing men 
who can ably pursue professions like Insurance, 
Accountancy and Computational work. 

Model Syllabus for B.A./'B.Sc. 

In order to meet the above objectives the Com¬ 
mittee decided that the B.A./B.Sc. courses should be 
divided into two categories: 

(a) Topics which shall acquaint the studenU with 
basic Mathematical methods. These were: 

(I) Algebra (2) Trigonometry (3) Geometry (4) 
Calculus (5) Differential Equations (6) Mecha¬ 
nics (7) Analysis. 

(b) Topics which develop in the students an idea of 
rigour and lead to mathematical and logical 
thinking. This category included the following 
disciplines: 

(1) Numerical Analysis (2) Elements of Modern 
Algebra (3) Set theory and Foundations of the 
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Number system (4) (i) Attractions and Poten¬ 
tials and <H) Elements of Elasticity. 

The detailed syllabi covering nearly the above 
mentioned different disciplines were formulated. 

Course Adminlfitcrinis Principles 

While giving instruction in the above topics, the 
committee desired that the fundamental principles 
involved should be stressed and that the instruction 
in the class room should necessarily be supplemented 
by tutorials and discussions in small groups of 
students. 

CHijecthe of the M.A./M^. course 

The following objectives were decided by the Com¬ 
mittee for the formulation of the above course: 

(1) To give training in logical thinking. 

(2) To train students for Advanced Studies in 
Mathematics leading to research. 

(3) To prepare teachers for schools and colleges. 

Model Syllabus 

The M.A./M..Sc. course required the training of 
the B.A7B.SC, course as formulated by the Com¬ 
mittee. It was so framed that by making a suitable 
choice of the optional group a student could cither 
gel introduced to a tsidc variety of modern topics m 
Mathematics or receive intensive training in one or 
two special fields. The ssllahi proposed consisted 
of both full and half courses. Each full course re¬ 
quires 100 hours of lectures and a good number of 
seminars and discussions. The half course requires 
about 50 hours. The courses are further grouped 
into (il Compulsory papers and tii) Optional papers. 
Each student must offer compulsory papers and any 
two full courses or cqui\alent full and half courses. 

Compulfiory Papers* 

TTie first two papers: Theory of functions of a 
real variable, elementary differential geometry and 
theory of functions of a complcv variable. 

Third paper: differential equations and special 
funci ions. 

Fourth paper: Potential Theory and Analytical 
Dynamics. 

Fifth paper cither: ta) Mechanics of Deformable 
Bodies 

Or 

(b) Set Theory and Anal> tic Topology. 

Sixth Paper consisted of either 
(a) Electromagnetic Theory and Special Theory 
of RelatiMl>, 

Or 

(bj Modern Algebra and Introduction to Alge¬ 
braic Geometry. 

Optional Courses 

Optional courses comprised half courses and full 
courses, as indicated below: 

Half Courses 

fl) Number Theory I (2) Number Theory II 
(3) Measure and Integration I (4) Measure and In¬ 
tegration U (5) Functional Analysis I (6; Func¬ 


tional Analysis II (7) Combinatorial Topology (8) 
Probability Theory (9) Stochastic Processes (10) In¬ 
formation Theory I (II) Information Theory 11 (12) 
Feedback Control and Serromechanisms (13) Mathe¬ 
matical Statistics 1 (14) Mathematical Statistics II 
(1.5) Turbulence. 

Full Courses 

(0 Algebraic Number Theory (2) Geometry of 
Numbers (3) Differential Geometry (4) Riemannian 
Geometry and General Theory of Relativity (5) Set 
Theory and Point set Topology (6) Modern Algebra 
and Introduction to Algebraic Geometry (7) Homo- 
logical Algebra (8) Mathematical Logic (9) Topolo¬ 
gical Groups (10) Linear Operators in Banach 
and Hilbert Spaces (11) Integral Equations (12) 
Fourier series and Allied Services with special refe¬ 
rence to convergence and summability aspects. Gene¬ 
ralised Functions (13) Theory of Summability (14) 
Projective, Affine and Metric Geometry (15) Fourier 
Scries, Integral Transforms and Boundary value and 
Eigen value problems (16) Principles of statistical 
Mechanics, (17) Principles of Quantum Mechanics 
(18) Theory of waves and vibrations (19) Non-linear 
Analysis (20) Boundary Layer Theory and Turbule¬ 
nce (21) Magneto-fluid Mechanics t22) Elasticity (23) 
Plasticity (24) Compressible Fluid Mechanics (25) 
Ballastics (26) Internal constitution of stars (27) 
Stellar Almosphcrs (28) Celestial Mechanics (29) 
Stellar Dynamics. 

ACHIEVEMENTS AND REQUIREMENTS 

Lack of Publicity: It is gratifying to note that 
during the last decade many Indian Universities have 
incorporated to some extent the above suggestions 
of the “■‘Reviewing Committee'', in connection with 
B.A./B.Sc. and M.A./M Sc. s\!labi. However, at 
many Indian Universities the syllabi were modified, 
since the syllabi at the adjoining older Universities 
were changed. No wonder, such type of modifica¬ 
tions of the syllabi have resulted in dilution of the 
Model ^>Uabi formulated by the Committee. One 
reason for this state of affairs is the fact that no ade¬ 
quate publicity was given to the report of''Reviewing 
Committee". 

The Development: Although the Committee did 
not include the disciplinc'i of ^'t Theory and Statis¬ 
tics among Ihe topics which w'ould acquaint the stu¬ 
dents with basic matlu-matic.d methods, in the actual 
development tlicse liave occupied unique position 
among the indispeiiMble topics of Mathematics at 
B.A /B.Sc. level. Not only this, these disciplines 
have pridsed deep into the earlier education and 
today one can notice their elements in the syllabus 
of Mathematics for students of secondary schools. 
The reasons for this cliange arc not easy to come by. 
One reason may be lhal ijic concepts of Set Theoi^ 
arc appealing and veiy simple to introduce, while 
the discipline of statistics has found wide applicabi¬ 
lity in the present technological age. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Fundamental Objective.^: Tlie above example 
clearly demonstrates that at each level of teaching 
of Mathematics, it is necessary to determine objec- 
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tively tho&e disciplines of Mathematics, which are 
fundamental ones. The objective determination 
should not be based on abstract thinking but should 
take into consideration the practical data comprising 
of mathematics employed by the earlier students in 
their different careers. An element of uncertainty 
exists here, however it can be ascertained. 

Professional Courses: Many professional courses 
restrict admission to graduates only. Keeping in 
view their basic requirement in Mathematics for 
these professional courses, the syllabi at B.A./B.Sc. 
level should be so formulated that students pursu¬ 
ing the>e courses after their graduation benefit from 
it.* Here the classification of half courses and full 
courses, which was suggested by the commiltee at 
M.A./M.Svc. level might prove useful. 

Utility of Mathematics; it is no denying the fact 
that howe\er pur it.in the aim of Mathematics might 
be, those disciplines of Mathematics have come into 
limelight and have been rigorously pursued that have 
found practical applications. With the bold concept 
of four dimensional universe, visualised by Professor 
Einstein, Minowoski's Geometry was extensively 
studied. 

Only receiiK the application of Galois Field 
Theory and Finite Geometry to the problems of 
construction of de-^igts in the disciplmr of Statistics, 
has led mans research worker to probe deep into 
these branches of Mathematics. 

Apparently, it >s JifTicult to predict whut branches 
of mathematics will be useful to the future researchers, 
ncvcrthless. it is alway> advantageous if one knowi 
rudimentary elements of all the branches of Mathe- 
rnatics. It is a formidable job to frame syllabus 
where in all the branches of Mathematics can find 
their proper places. However, if we could eliminate 
from the present syllabi the dead, useless, outmoded 
or unimportant parts of mathematics, howsoever 
hallowed by tradition they may be. the syllabus can 
contain the liveliest, most stimulating and distinct 
branches of Mathematics—mapping it in its eniiriiy. 

In brief, it may be noted that there arc two princi¬ 
pal motivations for formulating syllabi. One is the 
extraordinary growth of pure mathematics in modern 
times and the other is the increasing dependence of 
scientific thought upon mathematical methods, coinci¬ 
ding in time with a more and more urgent social 
demand for the service^ of scientists of every 
description. 

Objective of Mathematics Teaching. After care¬ 
fully examining the objectives of Mathematics Teach¬ 
ing, enunciated by the Committee, it may be further 
noted that there are evidently broader and equally 
important objectives which would be servM by 
imbuing the leaching of mathematics with a truly 
modem spirit and incorporating a few branches of it 
of fairly recent origin in the syllabi. In fact, the 
educated man, whom we envisage as the end-product 
of our elaborate educational system, should not be 
left behind in mathematics, merely because he is not 
to be a specialist in mathematics least of all in an era 
when mathematics is growing so vigorously and 
penetrating so profoundly into many different do¬ 
mains of thought. 


Although, the Committee proclaimed that the 
first objective of the course in Mathematics is to 
train the students in logical thinking and reasoning, 
the teachm| of Mathematics has miserably failed in 
fulfilling this objective. As a result of this, in spite 
of the fact that the uumber of graduates is increasing 
every year, the society around us is full of conflicting 
and contrasting viewpoints. No wonder even among 
the mathematic graduates we do not find unanimity 
of opinions, when a political problem is presented to 
them, which calls for detached and dispassionate 
mind. 

Success of Teaching: Generally speaking, teaching 
conveys thoughts about objects rather than living 
processes of thought. The teacher has not made 
his pupil independent of him. What is really nc^ed 
i'. that the mathematician should convey, not simply 
the knowledge of how to solve a particular problem, 
but also the living attitude of mind that would enable 
his pupil to attack problems successfully without help 
from anyone. A teacher of mathematics should 
endeavour to develop this living attitude of mind by 
inculcating mental-vcnturcsomeness and insight in 
hts pupil. 

Principles in Teaching. First of all, there are two 
fundamental guiding principles with which the above 
objectives can be achieved. The fir^t is that a 
mathematical theory can only be devcl >pcJ axioma- 
lically in a fruitful way when the student has already 
acquired some familiarity with the corresponding 
material, a familiarity gamed by workinglongenough 
with It on a kind of experimental, or scmi-expcri- 
menial bas.s, i.e,, wah constant appeal to inluiuon. 
The other principle is t)t.U when logical inference is 
introduced in some mathematical question, it should 
alwaya be presented with absolute honesty. 

The sound basis for the implementation of the 
above guiding principles lies m helping the student to 
understand the bold and enlightening steps of the 
theory. This can best be actiiescd by di<»t;us.Mng the 
problem in a small cell of suidcnts. However, under 
the present set-up a maiority of students note down 
what is presented on the black-board. Because of 
the huge size of the class, it is not possible to give 
individual attention and carry out discussions in the 
class. Hence the number of students persuing 
University education should be sufficiently curtailed 
since it is not possible to increase the number of 
teachers due to paucity of funds. 

To create mathematical consciousness and spirited 
dedication to science of mathematics, exery Uni¬ 
versity’s Department of Mathematics should en¬ 
courage its students establish muthematical clubs, 
wherein lively and stimulating discussions on 
Mathematics and Mathematicians take place. In the 
initial stage, for the formation of Mathematical Clulra 
the University Grants Commission should lake the 
lead by providing for these clubs, financial support 
in the form of books. Journals, apparatus and to¬ 
wards travelling allowances of outside speakers. 
These clubs should be exclusively managed by the 
students themselves. □ 
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Maulana 

Azad 

Library 


SYEO NAZAR BURNEY 


M.A.O. (Mohammedan Anglo Oriental) College 
established by Sir Syed Khan in 1875 was given the 
status of univcrsiiy in 1920. The Library of this 
Muslim msliluiion—Aligarh Muslim University once 
known as the “Lytlon Library’* and at present named 
after Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as the “Maulana 
Azad LibrJiry*’ is among the oldest university libraries 
in India. 

In 1876, the library w'as named “Lytlon Library** 
after the then Viceroy and Governor General of India 
Lord Lytton (who laid the foundation stone of the 
college in 1877). In 1882, the library received the 
record of the famous ^Scientific Society* of Aligarh, 
and thus became a real repository of research 


material and manuscripts, The collection was fur¬ 
ther supplemented by lar^ scale acquisition and 
donations from eminent scholars, noblemen and 
teachers from ail over the country, namely the ‘Habib 
Ganj Library* (the personal collection of Nawab Sadr 
Yar Jang) the ‘Jawahar Museum* of Etawah (the 
collection of Khun Bahadur Maulvi Bashiruddin and 
‘Dr. Ram Babu Saxena Collection*, ‘Hamid AH 
Collection*, ‘Wali Mohd. Collection* and so on. 

SPECIAL CHARACTER 

The Maulana Azad Library dlifers in its contents 
as well as in the pattern of its services, from most of 
the other Indian Universities. It serves a residential 
university which has a distinct educational social and 
cultural heritage and whose academic traditions, 
educational requirements and curricular coverage 
arc somewhat different and wider in scope than 
those of an average Indian University, 

And how, like other academic institutions the 
Library has to cater to the needs of the students, 
members of the faculties and research scholars. There 
is a great emphasis on Islamic Studies and literature, 
Urdu and many Oriental languages and literatures. 
There are about 5.00,000 printed books and manu¬ 
scripts in the Library. It is particularly rich in 
scientific literature of 19th and 20ih centuries especiab 
)y in the Scientific publications of learned societies 
and of Science journals, Islamic Studies, on Indian 
medicines and other Sciences, biographical studies 
and general oriental reference material. 

The collection of English books includes literary 
and historical works published during t7th and 18th 
centuries. The library's prize possession is the 
largest and finest collection of Urdu books in the 
Indo-Pakistan sub'Continent and in the world. There 
arc more than forty thousands volumes, many of 
which are now out of print, covering nearly all aspects 
of Indian life and culture. Old periodicals and news 
papers occupy a prominent place and have sets of 
learned periodicals of the twentieth century as well 
as a goodly number of rare publications of the early 
jyth century from the Fort William College, Agra 
College, Delhi College and from the royal presses of 
the Courts of Delhi and Oudh. Nearly all the publi¬ 
cations in Urdu of the Nawalkishorc Press and simi¬ 
lar other important presses of India and outside arc 
also available here. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES 

(a) Acquisition : The pattern of library services 
in the university has been designed on modem lines 
to suit the present requirements of the academic 
community of Aligarh. These services are rendered 
by one Central Library, i.c. Maulana Azad Library 
and departmental libraries, scattered all over the 
campus to serve the staff and the students with 
reading material on the spot. The selection of material 
is primarily based on the bibliographical sources like 
book reviews by eminent scholars, trade and subjea 
bibliographies, sugg^tions receiv^ from the readers 
etc. The specific titles considered to be of vital 
importance to a certain department of faculty are 
also recomanded for purchase to the heads of the 
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varioas departments and the requisite approval is 
obtained thereof. 

(b) PreparatioD : Recommendations of books 
are called for from the heads of the concerned 
d^rtments. After the scrutiny of the books ordered 
with the existing stock the lists of the requisite books 
are prepared and the formal orders are placed with 
the approved booksellers. 

(c) Classification : As soon as the books are 
.received they are passed on to the technical section 
for the sake of classification. The scheme of Dewey 
Classification is normally m practice in the library. 

(d) Cataloguing : After the classification, the 
books are catalogued. The Classified catalogue is 
maintained in two parts. One is classified Part and 
the other is Alphabetical part. Efforts are in pro¬ 
gress for preparing a dictionary catalogue also. 

(e) ProYiMon of Access : Since the ^'closed 
Access" system has failed in satisfying the general 
reader and being very cumbersome and irritating it 
has become largely obsicte in most of the libraries. 
However, it is maintained rigidly for the textbooks, 
rare books and manuscripts etc. in the library. “Open 
Access” system of book approach is followed for 
only general and fiction books. Similarly the 
research reading hall is open for all post-gra'duaic 
students. 

CIRCULATION 

Circulation counter is no doubt the place of first 
and the last contact witii the clientele; that the 
community comes in direct touch with the library 
staff to get their materials issued. Browne system of 
Charging and Discharging the books is followed. The 
number of tickets depends upon the different catego¬ 
ries of the readers. 

REFERENCE SERVICE 

Reference or Personal Service is provided for tiic 
readers. A large number of reference books are 
available on the shelves in the Reference Reading 
Room which can be consulted without any restric¬ 
tion. Sufficient reference service is devoted for 
saving the time of readers. 

There is a provision of guidance service in the 
library to facilitate the readers in selecting the books 
and consulting the reference books which have special 
mode of arrangements. 

ORGANISATION 

The Maulana Azad Library covering the total 
built up area of 71,546 sq ft. surrounded by 4.75acres 
of land in the form of gardens, which cost rupees 
11 lakhs for building alone, is basically a double 
storeyed building with 8 floors in its Stack Tower. 
The building was designed by a famous architect 
Mr. M. Fayazuddin according to the requirements 
and the internal arrangements are so flexible that the 
halls can easily be changed without effecti^ the basic 
lay out. In architectural style the building is a 
synthesis of Islamic and modem functional arts. 
Facilities for air-conditioning the entire library have 
been provided in the basic structure. 


The technical section, the reading rooms etc. do 
have enough of space and may cater to the needs of 
existing and the potential readers. 

The research hall of the library has a seating 
capacity for 200 scholars. It contains an excellent 
reference and bibliographical collection. There is a 
separate reading hall for about 350 postgraduate 
students with facilities for obtaining all the books 
prescribed or recommended for their curricular 
studies. The undergraduate Reading Room provides 
study facilities for 120 students. It provides the 
basic reading and reference materials for all under¬ 
graduate classes. There are separate halls for the 
study of manuscripts, Urdu research material, 
Persian and Arabic rare books and for consultation 
of Audio-Visual materials. 

The lighting arrangement in whole of the library 
is quite satisfactory and the lighting arrangement in 
the le.xtbook section and research division is soothing 
to the eyes. 

The furniture provided m the Library is entirely 
comfortable and is in accordance with the ISI 
Standards. The gangways between the shelves arc 
adequately provided and the readers do not find any 
difficulty to move in between. 

External ; Mauluna Azad Library is the Central 
Library of the institution. There arc 46 (caching 
dcp.irimcnts having their own libraries under the 
centra! library. Nine maintained institutional 
libraries arc also governed by Maulana Arad Library. 

SPECIAL COLLECTION 

The mostly c.visting books have been purchased 
by the lihr.iry. But the richer collection like Sir Sved- 
Ahmed Khan collection. Habihur Rahman Khun Sher- 
wani Collection. Hamid Ali Collection. Dr. Ram 
Babu Sdksena Collection, Sabira Yjidi Collection 
and many other collections were donated by the 
luminaries and contain valuable manuscripts and 
rare books. 

The Arabic collection, twelve thousand printed 
books and the thousand manuscripts volumes, is very 
rich on subjects like Muslim Philosophy, m>sticism. 
Quranic Studies and Hadith Literature. Science and 
Poetry. A good set of printed reference books is 
also available here. Among the rare early publi¬ 
cations are : *’the Qunoon” of Avicena published 
from Rome in 1593, **Nizamul Jawahar” of Ibn-c- 
Batrecq (Oxonia: 1654). “Historia Oricntalis” 
(16C0), the *‘Bible” in Arabic and Latin (Rome 1671) 
and the “Muradul Latafat" of Ibn Taghri Bardi 
(Cambridge 1792) etc. Among the Arabic manu¬ 
scripts, the earliest is a fragment from the holy 
Quran which is ascribed to the fourth Caliph Hazrat 
Ali is in the Kufic script written on parchment. A 
copy of “Nahjul Balagha" of Hazrat Ali written in 
538 Hijra is the most valuable Arabic manuscript in 
the library. 

The Persian collection of ten thousand printed 
books and an equal number of manuscripts, serves 
as source material for the study of Indian medieval 
history and provincial local dynasties. P 
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UGC Chief’s Plea For 
Planned Programme 


Whim delivering llic Convocation 
Address at the Osmanla Univer¬ 
sity, Dr. George Jacob. UGC' 
Chuirman. recalled a remark of 
HG Weils that human history 
becomes more and more a race 
between education and catastro¬ 
phe. As far as higher education 
in the country was concerned, he 
said, "we arc on the brink of a 
catastrophe. Unless the univer¬ 
sity leadership starts on a plan¬ 
ned programme, education is 
likely to lose in this race between 
education and catastrophe.” 

Our democratic mstituuons 
have survived but if they have to 
continue to survive, we have to 
breathe a new life into them. Our 
universities have so far stumbled 
along. If they arc to be dynamic 
centres of light and learning, we 
have to breathe a new life into 
them, he added. 

Emphasising the role of tea¬ 
chers in the university, he .said, that 
the key note of educational process 
was a teacher. Learning on the 
part of students and teaching on 
the part of teachers must become 
a social enterprise. It was the 
function of the university to faci¬ 
litate this. 

Dr. Jacob suggested involve¬ 
ment of colleges that were granted 
academic autonomy, under the 
university leadership, in the pro¬ 
blems of their resp^ive areas. It 


was this involvement, he said, 
that made our outstanding agri¬ 
cultural universities leaders in the 
field of agriculture and animal 
husbandry. The general uni¬ 
versities had not been able to 
have such impact because of their 
lack of involvement in the prob¬ 
lems of the area. The approach 
of the university to a college 
wanting autonomy should be 
positive, he averred, and not ne¬ 
gative. Talking about the relative 
impoitancc of research and teach¬ 
ing he suggested that in a univer¬ 
sity postgraduate department 
the teacher should devote three- 
fourths oi his lime to leaching 
and one-fourth to research, his 
own research and guiding resear¬ 
ch students. 

On behalf of the Students* 
United Front of Osmania Uni¬ 
versity, a memorandum was sub¬ 
mitted to him. The memorandum 
suggested several measures for 
improving the educational sys¬ 
tem. Amongst the suggestions 
made were: development of a 
two-tier medium of instruction 
with English and the regional 
language providing equal oppor¬ 
tunities to both the languages; 
replacement of the present edu¬ 
cational system by a new system 
of judgement; introduction of 
the regional language as a me¬ 
dium for entrance tests. 


IlM Conyocation 
Address 


Professor Nurijl Hasak, Union 
Minister for Education, while 
delivering the convocation address 
at the Indian Institute of Ma¬ 
nagement, Ahmedabad, stressed 
the urgent need for a distinctive 
tradition of management educa¬ 
tion to cater to the needs of both 
the public and private sectors in 
a developing nation like ours. 

He said that the Government 
had chosen the public sector to 
play the leading role in the na¬ 
tion's development so that indus¬ 
trial growth could be tempered 
with social justice. He admitted 
that the country was unable to 
translate many of its economic 
programmes into performance. 
In the field of education, he said, 
many new ideas were propounded 
but remained on paper. 

Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
Chairman of the Board of Go¬ 
vernors of the IIM, welcoming 
the Minister said that it was ne¬ 
cessary to regulate admission to 
the institutions of higher learning 
and added that with the increased 
output of management graduates, 
business and trade would take a 
more professional look. He ap¬ 
pealed to the Minister to use his 
good offices in providing ad¬ 
ditional resources for the IIM 
which had to cut its budget dras¬ 
tically this year. 


Snkhadia for 
Student 
Participation 

Whilf inaugurating the Bang- 
lore University Students' Council, 
Governor Mohanlal Sukhadia 
supported tlic demand for repre¬ 
sentation of students on university 
bodies like the university Senate 
and Syndicate. Tracing the causes 
of frustration prevailing in the 
country to the enormous economic 
problems he said nothing is gained 
by refusing to recognise our difli- 
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culties and efforts should be made 
to overcome them. 

The Chief Minister, Mr. De\*a- 
raj Urs, who presided, welcomed 
the suggestions of the students* 
council for adopting a uniform 
pattern of textbooks and syllabus 
in the State. He said that there 
was a multiplicity of textbooks, 
and they varied even from district 
to district because we were en- 
couraing the writers of textbooks. 
It had bfcoine a commercial pro¬ 
position. 

Denouncing p<.>litlcs in tile uni¬ 
versities in the country. Mr. Urs 
said net only the politicians, but 
teachers us well were using stu¬ 
dents for political purposes, 



At the seventeenth annual convocation, Dr. Y. Nayudamma 
delivered the address. Shri Kandubai KasanjI Desai, Chancellor 
of the University with Dr. D. Jaganatha Reddy. Vice-Chancellor 
of Sri Venkateswara University and others. 


Change Is 

Indispensable 


Chanci; is an indispensable part 
of progress—without change we 
have stagnation, said Dr. Y. 
Nayudamma. Director-General. 
Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research, while delivering 
the seventeenth Convocation 
Address of Sri Venkateswara 
University at Tirupati. Change 
is usually more acceptable to the 
young than to the old as they 
are impatient to make things 
happen their way. The young 
are thwarted in their effort to 
change things by hierarchy and 
inertia of the system and the 
hypocrisy and incompetence of 
the elders. They thus tend to be 
impatient. 

Dr. Nayudamma added that 
the incidence of unemployment 
among educated persons has been 
increasing over the last years. 
How to accommodate these edu¬ 
cated persons all over the country 
is the problem facing us today. 
Manpower planning and training 
are the most crucial areas of 


national building. However be 
added that manpower is not 
trained in one day or even 
one year. It is training 
which one can fruitfully employ 
ten, twenty or thirty years hence 
after one has left the university. 

So the education is not some¬ 
thing which is obtained in a 
compact form at a part period 
in life but it is a continuing 
process. What wc need is a 
new boldness of attitude 
to the problems of edu¬ 
cation and employment. Greater 
flexibility in the educational 
structure, system, syllabus, with 
a greater relevance to our present 
situation and a greater involve¬ 
ment. a sense of participation, 
adventure and achievement for 
the student are called for. Our 
craze for the west and anxiety 
to catch up with the west, have 
led us to look to the west for 
inspiration for solving our prob¬ 
lems including the educational 
problems. 


In fact, he saiJ some of us have 
become foreigners in our own 
country. John Oewov’v educa¬ 
tional philosoph) is rcle\ant to 
our present situation, he s.od and 
ailJed that his atm was to look 
at science huinam^iic.illv .tnd to 
look at the human situation 
scientifically. He posed the ques¬ 
tions which should be examined 
in detail and a plan of .action 
should be worked out. Is the 
education relevant to the present 
da) needs? Arc we tr.tining the 
right number in arc.is where 
people arc required? And, arc 
we training people to lie teachern, 
resiarch workci,'.^ for »ndusir\ or 
management? 

lntr)ingto pul any solution 
one requires certain qualities. 
The greater the conviction the 
more would be the faith in one's 
struggle and this in turn would 
give fisc to other characteristics. 
If our education lias provided us 
with the Inivcllcr's kit containing 
ambition, aim. ability and action, 
curiosity, courage and character, 
you are bound to succeed. 

Addressing the students lie 
said success is not destination to 
be travelled to. it is the journey 
itself and happiness is found along 
with it. Education also does not 
stop on your paduation day. 
All of life is a time of leamiog 
and relearning. 
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Indian Experts 
Attend Workshop 


Dr. B.S. BfKn\ of the rndum 
Space Research Organization, a 
government agency, i** t)!ic ol' 25 
cducafion and lechnica! experts 
from 10 cou'itries who recently 
attended an cigM-daj workshop 
in the United States to discuss 
teaching vn the new sau-lliie ihit 
was laundied on May 20 loan 
Cape Canj'.er.sf. i I'ouif i, 

The Wi'>:kshop sp ►.isored Ive 
the Ij.S, fiosernnieiii''. Agency 
for liitcrmitioiiu! nesclopmeut 
(AID), served as a forum tor c.\- 
dianpe ol ideas i>n iu>w' *.aiclliic> 
on tx‘ used to bring da.srooiu 
leaehno* ine'.fK'ih.y'.ely Oi thdd- 
ren ard adults in iciiiole regions 
where c\lucatii»nal opporiuniiie-. 
are N»-irce. The saivllne cx|x:ri- 


systems in tlicir ministries of edu¬ 
cation. Representatives of educa¬ 
tion miiiis»irics were among the 
workshop pariieipanis. 

After they reium to ilicir homes, 
tlie participants are expected to 
report on the demoji si rations ami 
discus'.io'is to their governmeiu 
leaders. T iic reports may help iii 
decisions on continued prepara- 
iio»is. and on what the contents 
and other aspects of each nation's 
satellite educational system would 
be. 

Ifost and coordin.iU/r for the 
mc-oimg id the satellite education 
experts was ilie redeialion of 
R'>cky Mounlairt States, an orga- 
niAiiion of coxcrnmeiils, business. 


industry and education units in 
six states in the mountainous wes¬ 
tern re^on of the United States. 

The federation will supervise 
tl\c satellite education system in 
these Slates. 

The Heber School, which the 
delegates visited, will use trans¬ 
missions from the ATS-F satel¬ 
lite (Applications Technology 
Saiellile), which iiv to be renamed 
ATS-6 after it attains orbit. It 
will also transmit educational pro¬ 
grammes to schools in the Appa¬ 
lachia region in the eastern United 
Slates and lo isolated Eskimo 
and American Indian villages in 
Alaska. 

The films used in the simulated 
demonstrations for the meetings 
at the Heber School w'Cre made 
with the ATS-1 satellite which has 
carried out communications ex¬ 
periments for several years as a 
lorerunncr to ATS-f-. 

Designed to iransmii in several 
languages simultaneously, the 
satellite will permit viewers in 


mcni IS tu lie lued Jiixi ni liie I! S 
taking education to ‘ome of ii', 
farflung rural cDniinunitics and 
then on a ma^-s scale in India to 
reach remote Milages 

The highllgiu of the meeting, 
wlikh (x’gan on M.i\ .t at IXuncr. 
Colorado, \v:is ,i m u to Uelver. 
Utah, a (own ol 2.2<iO. wiaTeilic 
local secoidaiy sc!uh»I isscliedulcd 
to use chi"''-room exercises mi llie 
satellite. 

The delcg.tics w.tichcd simu¬ 
lated dcmonstraiitnis of ‘.uielliic 
borne educational programme's 
prepared lU tests for a sutellae 
system that is to Iwgni tra'isinis- 
sions to sclio.ds i’l the United 
Slates this year with one-way 
colour televis'o’i and two-way 
voia' cTvmnels 

Students wdl lie .ible to see. ask 
questions of and rccvive answers 
from and hold discussions with 
the icaclicr in another city. In 
India, it will be tnicway black- 
and-white video and one-way 
voice channels. 

Besides India, several tut ions 
liavc already nutdc preparations 
for satellite education systems 
some of whom have tsinbhshcd 
an administrative nueleus}for such 



O 


change the syllabus we should appoint a committee 
fO'dftscover what our present syllabus is... 
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U.S. schools 10 listen to lessons 
in English, Spanish, Eskimo or 
Americiin Indian dialects. 

After a jcar of use within the 
United Siaicv. the satellite's rocket 
engine will be rc-igniied to pmh 
the satellite into a new location 
over eastern Africa from where it 
can telecast to India. 

The satellite will he made 
available by the Utiiicd Stales to 
the Government of India for :i 
year to beam edrcation;il pro¬ 
grammes to comnu'nii) tele\i‘‘!on 
receivers now being installed for 
that purpose in t!‘ 0 usav,ds of In¬ 
dian villages under a project code 
named SITE (Satellite lilNtruc- 
tional Television Experiment). 

India will thus become the tir>t 
Indian nation to empKn a MlcUiic 
in a systematic education pr«>- 
gramme for large populations. .M 
the end of the \ear the results wdl 
be analysed to give direc'ion to 
the future of cdiu,atK>n h\ saiellite. 

Education satellites may even¬ 
tually provide nearly cvervonc 
with ready acces-' to mankind's 
accumulated knowledge. 



coun-sellor 




* 5 ?'' 






"How would you like to earn something this vacation by stoking 
the furnace of a locomotive.. " 


Examination Nerves 
No Handicap 


The thought of csaminaiions 
often makes students nerv oiis and 
even the best of them occasionally 
fail as a result, opponents of the 
examination system have long 
claimed. 

But their arguracut can now 
be discounted, psychologists from 
Giessen University in Germany 
have proved that the fear inspired 
by a forthcoming examination 
has no influence on its outcome. 

Ninetynine students of five 
difiSerent subjects were covered by 
the psychologists’ survey. They 
were interviewed two weeks before 
and immediately after the last of 
the series of oral examinations 
they were required to take. 

Helmut Zenxand Jorn Schecr 
descri^ their findings: “Although 
two thirds of the students were 
frightened at the prospect of their 


evaraination and fifty per cent of 
them thought *hey would not bo 
ablc-tv^ copo v.ith the silualhn, n'> 
link could be c^t iMishcd between 
their fears and the g.'ade> obtained. 

The survey, p.u t of research 
programme iato student's psycho¬ 
logical problems fiianccj by the 
Volkswagen Foundation, revealed 
that students who obtained good 
grades ware just as likely to suffer 
or notsulfcr from pre-examinalion 
nerves as average candidates. 

Another factor that plays no 
role the relationship between 
examiner and examinee, \\ hether 
a student likes the examiner, the 
examiner the student or a student 
tries to make the examiner like 
him makes no difference to the 
final grade. 

Two thirds of students arc 
therefore backing the wrong horse 


when they consider their relation¬ 
ship to the evaminer so decisive 
that thev include this m plans 
fur their examination strategy. 

Tfie extent to which psycholo¬ 
gical and not objective factors 
sway candid.iic«. is partly revealed 
by their anvaers to questions be¬ 
fore and after their cxammations. 
Before liie c\ammatio:i fifty per 
cent of students thought they were 
unable to influoncc proceedings, 
compared With 26 per cent after 
the examination. 

Fiftyonc per cent claimed be¬ 
fore the examination that exami¬ 
ners wanted to be fair compared 
with seseniy per cent after the 
examination. 

But one answer remained con¬ 
stant. Asked whet Iter they 
thought examinations were a sui¬ 
table means of judging perfor¬ 
mance, the students tended to 
give the same reply. Approxi¬ 
mately half thought they were 
while the other half disagreed. 
There were no don’t knows. 
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Parmar Stresses Need for 

namic Thinking 

oricnicJ education would pro¬ 
duce quality men and women in 
the Male. 

Referring to the demands of 
the sludcnls, he said, Govern- 
ti)Cnt uus fully ali\’c io their 
genuine di/TicuJiiCA and would 
try to meet these one by one 
l.ccpin[> in view its limitalioiiS of 
/inancfs etc. 

Reicnue Minister, Shri Des 
Raj .VJaliajan said the NatiOiial 
Aebisory Boaid luid Uken a 
dcMsuin to chungc the educational 
■o'^tein. He said\oealion unent- 
cd alui (iM'n. coJlc^’e cdtjcaijon 
and .'rrani’cmcnls f<'r diop-oiils 
had been provided in the new 

Shn Ramcslj Clund Verma. 

ML\ said educational reforms 
>lunild he with specific puiposc 
to prepare south /or shaiing 
hituic rc^poiisibiiilie^ in a helil- 
ting manner. He dwelt upon 
the ne^ds for ‘’Ctting up of vouth 
consultative coiiiKi! in the uni- 
vcr>it\. 

w 

The student leaders slrcs:.:d 
the need for opening new \i»us 
of emploMnenl for them affer 
liieir education, representation 
ol students on the univcr.siu 
bod) and direct link between 
them and the government. 

Restricting Higher 
Education ? 



N. K. Vakil 


We regret to announce the 
sudden demise of Shri Nusser- 
vanji K. Vakil, Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor. Maharaja Sayajirao Uni¬ 
versity ot Baroda of heart 
failure on May 4, 1974. He 
vvds a member of the Standing 
Commiiicc and the finance 
Committee of the Association 
of J'idian Uaiveriities. He was 
a I *0 the Chairman of the Indian 
Univcr'.tiics Association for 
Co'^ti’iui ig Ediicaiion. 

Shri Vakil was a former judge 
of Gi'j'irai High Court and 
sened as the Chairman cf the 
Slate Advisory Board set up 
under live Maintenance of 
internatio lal Security Act to 
re > i c w t lie deieri us c:i ses. After 
graduating in Arts from Bom- 
ba/s ripivinstone College in 
1929 Lt'jd i.\ Law from Bombay 
Law Col'ege two ^ea^^ later, 
Shn Vakil set up his practice 
n Surat. He was elected to 
the be'vj’i of Giijiral High 
Coiiri j’l He was the 

\ ice-Chai'ecll''‘r of M.S. Uni- 
verNiiy of fl.iroda since 1970 
and It id been associated with 
a number (»f educational bodies 
in Sura*. B.iroda and at na¬ 
tional level like the NCERT. 


Dr. Y. S. Parmar, Chief 
Minister stressed upon the need 
for dynamic thinking for tlic 
changing society so essential for 
steering through the clinicult 
times and said objectives in this 
respect had to be properly defined 
and that youth must take new 
responsibilities with courage. 

The Chief Minister who was 
addressing Youth Demands Day 
organised by the National Stu¬ 
dents Union of Indi.t at Simla 
said he appreciated the Mnccrciiv 
of the feelings of the youlli and 
the frustration generaied out (d 
their uncertain tut arc wiiuh 
was the reason for llieir unc.isi- 
ncss and shared ihcir concern 
ovci it. He said for soluii^m of 
these, youth should give new 
directions to their aspnations 
which should be attuned to the 
new avenues of potential em¬ 
ployment available within the 
State. 

Dr. Parmar said dignity of 
labour, ensuring raa\iinuni uie 
of land through modern science 
and technology, tndusinal bus 
in education and working 
With own hands could ledics'. 
the growing maladv of unca^lncs> 
in the youth. He said that youth 
should understand that Govern¬ 
ment jobs were not only source 
of employment as in developing 
economy* harnessing of the vast 
economic potential prov ided 
ample opportunities to the youth. 
He added youth should rise to 
the occasion in Himachal and it 
was capable of providing gainful 
employment to all of them. 

He made a strong plea for 
direct dialogue between the stu¬ 
dents and the Govcrnmeul for 
proper understanding of their 
problems. He said Himacital hiul 
carn^ a name in the country 
for it.s peaceful methods to 
achieve bigger objectives and 
youth should imbibe in them the 
spirit to settle their affairs. He 
added proper direction in job 


No scheme for restricting hi 3 hei 
education as such has been 
formulated by the Planning Com¬ 
mission. according to the infor¬ 
mation given in the Lok Sablu 
by Mr. D.P, Yadav Deputy Edu¬ 
cation. Minister. In fuel the Plann¬ 
ing Commission, have stated that 
a direct strategy involving a ceiling 


on aJiniisions miy not be practi- 
cdbb. The PUnuiug Commission 
has, however, proposed a strategy 
which will reduce the rush (o Uni- 
v,;rsilics while effectively enlarging 
the scope of receiving higher edu¬ 
cation if the need is keenly felt. 
The strategy includes the following 
components :— 
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(aj Vocationalisation of higher 
secondary education thus 
enabling large numbers to 
enter employment at the end 
of secondary stage; 

(b) Limiting admissions to regu¬ 
lar institutions which should 
conform to certain well-deh- 
ned standards on the basis 
of merit while making suit¬ 
able reservations supported by 
coaching classes and adjust¬ 
ment courses for the back¬ 
ward classes; and 

(c) Providing the rest of the so¬ 
cial demand for higher educa¬ 
tion through Evening Col¬ 
leges, Correspondence courses 
and Private Study, 

This strategy is in accordance 
with the National Policy on Educa¬ 
tion and provision of Higher Edu¬ 
cation approved by Parliament and 
the recommendations of the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Board of Education. 
The programmes of Vocationa- 
lisation of higher secondary edu¬ 
cation through evening classes, 
correspondence courses and pri¬ 
vate study has been accepted by 
Government as pan of the Draft 
Fifth Five Year Plan. 

In the Fifth Five Year Plan, 
the Government proposes to make 
an intensive effort to reconstruct 
the educational system in (he 
country so as to make it an ins¬ 
trument of social transformation. 
The thrust of the Plan is in four 
main direction^: 

(i) Ensuring equality of edu¬ 
cational opportunities as part of 
the overall plan of ensuring social 
justice; 

(it) Etablishing closer links bet¬ 
ween the pattern of education on 
the one hand and the needs of 
the development and the employ¬ 
ment market on the other: 

(hi) Improvement .of the qua¬ 
lity of education imparted; and 
(iv) Involvement of the academic 
community, including students, 
in the taslu of social and econo¬ 
mic development. 

The main features of the Plan 
arc as follows: 

(1) A very high priority to the 
elementary education and the 
outlays for it are being step¬ 
ped up from Rs. 239 crores 
in the Fourth Plan to Rs. 


743 crorcs in the Fifth Plan. 
To this may be added Rs 112 
crores provided for school 
feeding programmes under 
nutrition. The total outlay 
of Rs. 855 crorcs, thus arrived 
at for elementary education, 
will constitute 47 per cent of 
the total outlays on educa¬ 
tion in the Fifth Plan as 
against .30 per cent in ilic 
Fourth Plan. 

(2) At the secondary stage, em¬ 
phasis is proposed to be laid 
on proper planning of the 
location of secondary schools, 
vocationalisiition of the hig¬ 
her secondary stage, adoption 
of uniform pattern of 
10-|-2-|-3, and improvement 
of quelity; 

(3) Introduction of work-experi- 
cnce at all stages of educa¬ 
tion: 

(4) (i) The main strategv for ilic 
development of university 
education will be such as to 
ensure that, while the social 
demand for higher cducahon, 
particularly for satisfying the 
rising expectations of the 
newly emerging socio-ccono- 
i.iic groups, continues to be 
met. indiscriminate expansum 
of faciliticMs not allowed to 
further dilute the standards 
of university education. Uni¬ 
versity courses will also need 
In be restructured so that the 
students completing Ihcir 
education arc enabled to 
become productive members 
of society, (li) Development 

. of post-graduate education 
and research, and improve¬ 
ment of quailt>; 

(5) Large scale development of 
programmes of youth wel¬ 
fare, ph>sica! education and 
games and .sports. The Nehru 
Yuvak Kendras will provide 
the focus for youth activities 
especially among non-stu¬ 
dents. Provision of greater 
opportunities for service to 
student youth through Natio¬ 
nal Service Programme; 

(6) To encourage talent and to 
overcome the environmental 

" handicap of the weaker sec¬ 
tions, considerable increa.scd 
emphasis is being laid on 
scholarship in diverse fields 


including special incentives 
for education of girls; 

(7) Further consolidation and 
qualitative improvement of 
programmes of technical edu¬ 
cation including expansion 
and divcrsiUcation of train- 
ning facilities for the middle 
level w'orkers; 

(8) Special emphasis on advanced 
basic and applied research 
which Infer w/wwill provide 
the requisite infrastructure 
for the national effort in 
Research and development; 

(9) Development of informal edu¬ 
cation at all stages. Thisw'ill 
include (i)thc niuliiplc entry 
and part time cduc«ition pro¬ 
grammes at tile elernantary 
stage (ii) programmes of in¬ 
formal education for youth 
in the age group of 15-25; 

(m) Programmes uf informal 
education at (he secondary 
''lagc; (iv)thc cst.iblislimcnl 
of an open university at the 
nalioihtl level .md provision 
ol facilities for correspon¬ 
dence education m at least 
one university in each Stale 
and tv) tujj iacilitics for pri¬ 
vate sludv btuh at the Sccon- 
darv .and University s’agcs; 

nj An ovcr-riJing emphaas on 
academic inputs suih as revi¬ 
sion of curiicula, adoption of 
new methods i)f teaching, 
examination rtr'>ri;i, improv- 
ment of text-books, teacher 
cducatum -- both pre-service 
and in-service - encourage¬ 
ment to c.spjrimcntation and 
innovation, use of modern 
educational technology, inclu¬ 
ding mass media, improved 
supervision and the develop* 
nienl of doicr tics between 
the school and the commu¬ 
nity; 

I) A special cmplusis on pro¬ 
grammes of adult education 
which will include (i) infor¬ 
mal education including liqu¬ 
idation of illiteracy and pro¬ 
vision of welfare services for 
the age group 15-25 and (li) 
linking the programme of 
liquidating adult illiteracy 
with employment program¬ 
mes; 
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Computer Centres Planned 


(12) Qualitative improvement of 
selected institutions at all 
stages; 

(13) Development of Hindi and 
Modern Indian languages, 
Sanskrit and other classical 
languages; 

(14) Stress on implementation: 
and 

(13) A greater emphasis on pro¬ 
gramme of cultural develop¬ 
ment and their inteyralion 
with those of education, 

(16) Special programmes of pre¬ 
school development. 

U.P. Govt. Not 
to Interfere 

A HIGH level meeting at which the 
Chancellor also participated which 
reviewed the situation in various 
universities in the State especially 
of Lucknow and All.ihabad. the 
U-P. Chief Minister. Mr. H. N. 
Bahuguna. said that the Go\crn- 
mcni would not interfere with the 
decisions of the Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity Academic Council about stu¬ 
dents’ demands. 

He made it clear that the mat¬ 
ter would he cniifch left to the 
Vice-Chancellor who wanted to 
take a decision on it But he 
advjscd the Allahabad Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor to svnipathclically sort 
out the problems of students in¬ 
cluding that of attendance. 


I The Electronics Commission 
I accepted, in principle, the pro- 
I posa! that the Regional Com- 
1 puter Centre for the Eastern 
j Region be located at Jadavpur 
I University. It was also dccid- 
j ed that tlie question of sharing 
I the cost between the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Coinmission and 
the West Bengal Government 
may be discussed by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 

U has been proposed that 
the cost of the Computer c.sli- 
mated at Rs. lOO.OO lakhs may 
be shared among the Depart¬ 
ment of Electronics (Rs. 66 O') 
lakhs), U.G.C tRs. 17.00 
lakhN). and West Bengal 
Govcrnmcin (Rs 17 00 Likhs). 
It has also been decided that 
the Department may etvuri- 
buie to the extent of Rs. 83 
l.ikhs in the first instance (in¬ 
cluding the coniribulion of the 
► West Bengali Government) with 
I the remaining Rs. 17 lakhs 
1 coming Iron! U G C. The 
j Plannine Commission has ap- 

I 

I 

k. 


proved the inclusion of Rs. 83 | 
lakhs in the Department’s 
Annual Plan for 1974-75. The 
land and building for the 
Centre, including air-condition- ' 
ing faeiliiies, are to be provid- ; 
cd by Jadavpur University 
and the University Grants 
Commission. The receipts 
from the Centre will be applied 
for meeting the recurring ex- j 
pcnditurc of the Centre, and 
the deficit, if any, will be met 
by the U.G.C. and the West 
Bengal Government. Specific- 
cations for the hardware con¬ 
figuration have been finalised, 
and quotations aie being called 
for. 

It is planned to set up 
three in 'jvir computer centres 
at Bambay, Delhi andBanglore 
under the UNDP Country 
Proaramme. The Centre at 
Delhi Is to be located at 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 1 
Nevv Delhi, and will be a joint | 
venture involving JNU, | 
Department of Electronics and j 
principal user agencies. 




irN)USTRr\.'(, DFSUiN CTNfRK 
INDrv.S INSrifLTE <»F TF.ClINOLOr.V 
I»<)\VBO\rB -41H)07 o 
.Vlvcrtisvmeiil N'>. 775. 


Mr. Bahuguna indicated that 
the Government wanted a thorou¬ 
gh enquiry into the causes ol' fre¬ 
quent closure of the universities 
so that the next academic session 
might be free from it. Referring 
to the demand of some siudeins 
to be allowed to appear for exa¬ 
minations without paying fees, 
Mr. Bahuguna said that the num¬ 
ber was about 150> He had ad¬ 
vised the Vice-Chancellor to allow 
them to appear for the examina¬ 
tions and their cases would be 
examined later. 


ADMISSION TO POSrC.RXDl VIE DfPLOM\ 

< t)URSE IN fNDUSTIWVV DESIGN (Dill 1 
1974.75 SESSION CO-MMLNCrNG FROM 
SEP^FEMBER 1974. 

.^’ip'icaqanv in (he prevcfibcd f<>*msare invited for admis^iea to (h? above course. 
Tlic coirse i$ of nficea inoUhs* d'lratio.i pal th? citdtdilev wilt be required to 
stay in thelnstitulc's lioilek. E'ltrance rciiuirrments * deji'cc in ETiineerinjj or 
.\'xh]tecturc with aptitude fo' ai. 

Admissioi is restricted to 10 csididatcs oiI>. SchaU'^ip of Rs. 250,-p.ni. is pay. 
able to all the cailiditcs. Iniustrial spo.isorship may be ana’igcd in desening cases 
for Sttbsei|ttc;U employment. 

Asplknliot form can be fro n the D?pi*> R-^fistra- lAcalomic), Iniiai Institute 

of TechRu'o::^', Fuwai, Ilo'nb3y-40(H)76, b> c.tc!u>in(^ a self-addrcased stomped (35 
paisc) envelope of si/.e 29x10 cnis aii superscribed '.Vdmissio.i to Postgraduate Dip¬ 
loma Cojrse in Industrial Desii>n\ Co.it^letcd ayplicatton with I.P.O. of Rs. 5'- must 
reach the (aslihite by 30th June 1974. 
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Central Varsity for A.P. 

Chief Minister, Vengal Rao, 
after talks with Mrs. Gandhi 
said that two cardinal points of 
the sU'point formula would be 
implemented shortly. One of 
these relate to the setting up of a 
central university to meet the de¬ 
mands of Andhras in Hyderabad 
and Secundrabud. It is expected 
that the Centre will appoint a 
Special Officer for the University. 
He will recommend the site fi)r 
the university and make arrange¬ 
ments for starting it at the ear¬ 
liest. 


Over Ambitious 
Planners 
Blamed 


Mr Kushwant Singh, Editor, 
The IllustrateJ lyeekly of InctUi 
said that the state of the country 
was grim. The administration, 
he said, was on the brink oi a 
collapse. 

He was addressing the Teachers' 
Association of the Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University at Ludhiana. 
While the First Five Year 
Plan succeeded fully, he observed, 
this w'as not the case with the 
second, third and the fourth. 
The Fifih Plan was a non starter. 
Fault lay with the over-ambi¬ 
liousness of the planners. 

The Government, he said, 
should make up its mind on the 
demands of the various sections of 
the society and accept those which 
it wanted to accept. The rest 
should be turned down firmly 
and agitations should not be tole¬ 
rated. Violence should be met 
with violence, he conselled. 

As a nation. Mr. Kushwant 
Sin^ said, we were shirkers. 
There was no other country where 
people worked less. In educa¬ 
tion, he said, we have done well 
t^uantitatively but not qualita¬ 
tively. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Dr, 
M. S. Randhawa who was in the 


U.N, Varsity Council 
Appointed 


SrcRrrARY-GrNrRAL Kurt Wald¬ 
heim and the Director-General of 
the United Nations Educational. 
Scscntilic and Cultural Organisa¬ 
tion (UNESCO), Rene M.ihcu, 
have announced the appc^mtnieiit 
of a 24-meinbcr Council of the 
United Nations Universjtv. 

Mr. G. F*artliavarthi, Vice- 
Chancellor, Jawali.irlal Nehru 
Univervity, New Ddlii. has 
been chosen as one of the 
members of the Governing 
Council for the UiuleJ Nations 
TJnivcrsiiv. This was announc¬ 
ed by Dr, Kurt Waldheim, 
Sccrctarv-Gcncral and tlie 
Director of UNESCO The 
heaJ-qu.irtcrs unit of the Uni¬ 
versity. Called the U.N. Ihiivcr- 
sily Centre, will be located in 
Tokyo and it is cvpccfed to 
begin its operations m October 
this year. The university will 
be a world-wide network of 
research and training centres 
and associateJ institutes. 

The Ctmncil. which is the 
governing board of the United 
Nations "UnivcrMty. i> appointed 
Jointly by the Secretary-General 
and the Directt>r-Gctn’ral <•!' 
UNESCO, in c«msiiliaiion with 
the ai'CiKies and tlie programmes 
concerned. including United 
N.ations Institute for Training 
and Research (UNIIAR). The 


chair said that the svtualion was 
not as gloomy as had been ptiint- 
ed. If India controlled its popu¬ 
lation and ensured agricultural 
inputs, it could still pull itself 
out of its difficulties. While 
people talked of success achieved 
by foreign countries nobody 
bothered to take notice of the 
remarkable work done by the 
farmers of the Ponjab. 


Council is established on a broad 
geographical basis, with due re¬ 
gard to major academic, scientific, 
educational and cultural trends 
tn the world, taking into account 
the various fields of study. 

The Secretary-General and 
the Dircclor-Ocncral of UNESCO 
and the E.vecutivc Director of 
UNITAR will be ca' officio mem¬ 
bers of the Council. The Rector, 
who IS the chief academic and 
administraitve ofiicer of the Uni¬ 
versity. is expected to he appoint¬ 
ed by'the sum me r of 1974, He 
will jImi he a member of the 
University Council. 

The Cluirter of the United 
Nations University was adopted 
by the United Nations General 
Assembly i»n 6 TX*«.cmbcr 1973. 

1 he l.hiitcd Nations University 
besides Inritiga world-wide network 
of research and training centres 
and associ.aicd institutions and 
aetiviues will emphasize 
action-oncnicd re-carch into 
‘The pressing global problems of 
humao survival, development and 
welfare" and the post-graduate 
training of young scholars and 
research workers. 

Information 

Bureau 

Opened 

Tiil Madras University Students 
Information Bureau has started its 
Information Gallery and Youth 
Meet Experience from the middle 
tif last month. The Gallery is 
open till June 16, 1974 and fur¬ 
nish c.s information and guidance 
to students so as to help them 
choose their future courses of 
study and career. 
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A.P. Steps for Comprehensive Education Bill 


The Andhra Pradesh Ciov- 
ernment has coastLluied a 30- 
member Committee headed by 
Shri M. V. Rajapopal, IAS, Scc- 
itiarv to Ciovemmcnt, Pancha- 
yati Raj Department to into 
the foliowinR matter** and make 
a report to the Stale Cj<ivernmeni, 

(I) Rccastini; the draft the 
comprehensive IrdiicaUita Bd) 
as to incon>>ratc the major rc- 
ct>mmcndations of the Seminar 
on the Bill and als(> to make it 
as comprehensive as p4)s-»iblc. 
keeping in view the dynamics of 
educational chanuc inside 

the State and the citnntrv and 
also, to the extent relevant. Ih:; 
maior trends in the ^sodd n‘ 
larpc. 

I2) I he rccoinincnd.ilions u? 
the Seminar in regard to pi> 
primarv and primary cducalion. 
secondars education, intermediate 


and coliCKialc education and 
other areas covered by the Semi¬ 
nar in i's various Rrotips. 

O) J o siijigest Mich amend¬ 
ments as are nccc-.sarv and ui- 
f;ctit to the cxisline University 
Acts and the Board of Interme¬ 
diate fc.ducalion Act in the Stale. 

Tile Stale lx:vcl Seminar on 
f'ducLUioa c'>nvened bv the AP 
(lovornmont (March 15, to 17. 
1U74) omsidered many aspecU 
of I dweation in the Slate and 
made a senes of recommenda¬ 
tions. Jhc deliberations of ilic 
S-’minar iiKludod a discussion m 
particiilai. of the draft coniprc- 
iicnsise Lducatjon Bill which i.s 
tine fnr Mihmisiitm to tlic Stale 
Legislature. 'I he Stale Gosern- 
nicnt is i»f the view that the re- 
tomnii.iu|jiuins of tlic Seminar 
should be careful IV studied bv a 
broad-based Committee represen- 


linu cducaUunisU, legislators, ad¬ 
ministrators, students, aided man¬ 
agements and others concerned. 

Among others the Commit¬ 
tee consists of Sri Dilsukhram, 
IAS. Secretary to Govemmait 
Education Department, Shri L. 
Bullayya, Vice-Chancellor. An¬ 
dhra University Sri N. Narothom 

Reddy, Vicc-CiianccUor, Osma- 
nia University, Dr. Jaganatha 

Reddy, Vice-Clianccllor, Sri 
Venkateswara University. Sri M. 
R. Pai. IAS. Vice-Chancellor. 
A.P. Agricultural University. Sri 
1. R. Doss, Vicc-Chancdlor, 
Jawaharial Nehru Technological 
liiiivcrsity. Sri K. V. Gopala- 
swamy. MA (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 
f(.>rmcr Registrar. Andhra Uni- 
Miy, H>dcrabad, Dr. G. S. Mcl- 
kotc, M.P., Hyderabad, represen- 
atives of Stale Students Unions, 
L'nd t>thcrs. 



TIMELY REPORTS 

authoritative comment 

INVALUA&LE SOURCE 
MATERIAL 

for students of the 
Indian Economic Scene 

YOJANA 

INDIA'S LEADING 

economic journal 


SPECIAL OFFER 

* 25 pe^ ce*"it conces- 
#ton on eubsenp- 
lions to llbrartCS as 
w»)I as to students 
•nd teachers on the 
production ot a cer- 
Uficato from Uis 
head of the msUtu- 
tion. 

H 20 percent discount 
on tha purchase of 
our Other publica¬ 
tions worth Rs 5.00 
or more to all 
Yojna subscribers. 


Published on hh'.'SA of the PU.inmg 
Comrniss'on in Ascemcf®, Bengali, 
English, Hir^ds, Mcljyalam, Marathi, 
Tamil end Tclugu. 

ENGLISH HINDI OTHERS 

Single 

copy Re. O.CO Re. 0.40 Re. 0.30 
One 

year Rs. 13.C0 Rs, 8.C0 Rs.6.00 

TT wo w 

years Rs. 22.00 Rs. 14.00 Rs. 10.00 

Three , „ ^. 

years Rs. 31.00 Rs. 80.00 Rs. 14.00 

PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 
Potlato Housoi New Delhi 110901 
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Bacterial Culture 
As A Farm Input 

Dr. S.N. Saxena. Profe^ior and 
Head of the Department of Soil 
Science, Udaipur Univcrdiy. Ins 
worked out a plan fur suppKiag 
the nitrogen-fixing “Bacteria cul¬ 
ture” to the farmers so that they 
can make niirugon asailablc tociop 
plants despite short supplier of 
ieniiizers. 

Bacteria “Rhi/obium” contri¬ 
butes to the nitrogen depo.>ues 
of the soil giving sp^ctacahir in¬ 
crease in pulse \ields. riic) in¬ 
habit root nodules for legumenoas 
plants and any tncrca:>e or dec- 
creasc in their popahpioi would 
affect the amount of iiiirv»gea de¬ 
posited in soil and cun^equentK 
the crop yields accord'igly. To 
cope with the shortage of nitrogen 
fertilizers there has to be greater 
emphasis on pulse cahivatiot. 
Accordingly the university Kis 
undertaken an inten^vc pro- 
gramme of popularizing the use 4>r 
bacteria-cuiturc to mike gt^d 
the deficiency of niir.>geneua'i 
fertilizers- Culture packets of 25t) 
gms each arc made available to 
the farmers at nominal Cv>.>t of 
Rs. 2'- each. One packet is suTi- 
cient for an acre of land and 

X 

t 


would normally fix 30 to 60 kg. 
nitrogen in that area. 

Dr. Saxena has found out that 
Rhizobiuin inoculation doubles 
the yields of new legumes like 
M.\vbeun and berseem since most 
of our soils are deficient in the 
p.trlicukir bailcria capable of 
tiodulating on them. F\cn the yield 
of traditional legumes like gram, 
masur. etc., is appreciably in¬ 
creased bv bacteria culture. 

m 


CIASSIFIKI) .ViaVERTlbliMLNI 


.\MO\KH NtlSITM tM\ERSITY 

\ I^crliscmenl No. 7 74 7S. 

Aivh-iti *nx on the prcN^rdvd form 
arc invitC'J lor tlic folioAiii^ posts — 

I, Re.\dtr hi Botany Scale Rs. 7U0 50- 
1251) plus uiloaunces 

Q iinficjitionH ordlnonlj required 

A fir%t or i\ I'Mih s'a jiid oUss MdsUt’s 
degree in Uoian> of an Indian Lniser* 
hil\ or an eaia^aJcnt foreign qu jlilication 
.\ research djsfrcj of a doctorate stan¬ 
dard t»r pu.^l'shci! *,%<>’1. of hn{h stand.nd 
,'\ileast h\e ycdi>* ex|X'nenec o* teaching 
posi-giadii de cla-,ie-i and sO‘iv.' evpen- 
ente id euid'Mij i c .Mfeh, 

2 L?;iU''tT in Moahti (DepirtnMnt «f 
Hindi I. Scale Rs. 4W)-40-8W'50-950 
plus aU(>^Aancxs 

QjaUfintionx ordinarily required 

A first or high second class M.A. in 
M3r.ithr. 


DMlnUc:-M.A. in Kindi. Some 
expeiienoe of tnnsledng MArttbl works 
Into Hindi and vioe>ver$a. Some ex¬ 
perience uf teaching. 

.1. Associate Ijcctorer In Physics (P^y* 
tednic). Scale Rs. 3W-6S0 pfa» alhm- 
ances 

Qiiatincatinns:—Ordinarily, a second 
class Muster's degree in Physics. 

OR 

Second class Bachelor’s degree with 
Physics as one of the subyects, with five 
years’ experience. 

Preset ibed application forms and inst- 
rucitoils may tv had from the Deputy 
Ri'gistrai (I xautivc) bv sending self- 
add ressed envelope of • '4. Last 
date for receipt of app ications is 22Bd 
June, 1974. Inconsplete applications and 
those riXCived taie may not be consi¬ 
dered. 

Higher starl may be given for special 
aiuliOcations .ind experience. Candi¬ 
dates inteivicvscd may tv paid contribu¬ 
tion towards Ihcir I A. equal to orv 
single second class Rattray fare only. 

(P.V. George) 
REGISTRAR. 


t.NIVERSITV OF JAMMU 
NOTICE 

AppJical'oiiN on pto>s.jibcd forms are 
ttuticM for (hi; lollowini; poNts to reach 
ilv undcrMgncd on v'l before June 
rr4 

1 Piolcs>ar of .Mathematics (Rs, 
llOMnOJ). 

7 Rcadcis in B.qany. Law and hdu- 
canon tR'i 

Ixcturcu m Physics, SansKrif. 
Education. Libi.ir> Science and Last's 
(Rs 

I or full details and prescnlvd appli¬ 
cation forms, please apply b> sending a 
self addressed envelope of 9' 4' si/e 
alongvsiih a crossed postal order for 
Rs. L- urawn in taxour of th: Registrar. 
Univcisity of ’aminu. Jammu (la»i)* 
18 '))'>!, cashable at Jammu Post Otlkc, 

(K.K. Gupta), 
REGLSTRAR. 


PERSONAL 

1. Dr. B.D. Nag Chau- 
dhuri would be taking 
over as the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Jawabarlal 
Nehru University w.e.f. 
July 1974. 

2. Prof. R.C. Paul has 
been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Punjab 
University w.e.f. July 
1974. 


I 


INDIAN SCHOOL OF MINES 
DHANBAD-826004 


X 

X 

X 
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X 

t 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

t 
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A limited number of seats are reserved for rank holders 
of the Pre-University / Indian School Certificate / Higher 
Secodary with Chemistry, Mathmetics, Physics and English 
examinations in 1974 in the first year of the 5-year 
Integrated Course leading to the Degrees of B.Tech in 
(1) Mining Engineerng and (2) Petroleum Engineering 
4 and Degree of Master of Science in (1) Applied Geology 
t and (2) Applied Geophysics. 

X Only candidates who have secured 60% marks and 
X are within the first thirty ranks in the examinations are g 
eligible. (Candidates who have appeared for Entrance I 
Examination may also apply under this reserved quota). ^ 
Candidates should have been born on or after Ist October 
1953. (Upper age limit retaxable for Scheduled Castes/ 
Tribes candidates). Memorandum of information and 
application form can be had from the Registrar Rs. 3/- by ^ 

t M O.; receipt should be attached to the request for applb j 
cation form. Last date for receeipt of application : 30.6.74. ^ 

8ll(*)i74 
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IN EDUCATION 


A li«t of select articles culled from Periodicals received in AlU Library during April-May 1974 . 


EDUCATIOWl, PHn.OSOP!IY 

A.H. “Describing a red-rick Kleal". Times Higher 
Educatum Supnlemeni (I30l, i:: Apr 74:4. 

rUlsey* A,H. “English versior. of Icarr.ing”. Ttnws Higher 
SupplenteHi (12b); 15 Mar 74: 4. 

Perkin, Hnro'd. “Sim >lc*mip.>icd distinction lietween elitism 
and cgalilanarjsm fA rc,>ort on Ihc Council of Croce Sym¬ 
posium on rcf.irm and planning tif Higher tducatjon- 
Uitiversities: Are they rcsislart to change’’’ held at Ovford). 
Ttnwx Higher V.VwationSupphmeHi (IV)); 12 A^w 74:6. 


EDUCATIONAl. PLANNING 

Kbaii QU t “Application of maniKwer rcqircmcnl approadi 
to education'll planning**. Uuihn E/ucatiomii Review’ 8 
ri); Jan 71. IH-36 

Padmamhhan, C.B. “Some problems in Indian educational 
planning**, t'inwrrsio' 12 (3); Mar 74: 5-6. 


ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 


l<4>rd. .Annan, “Wc must learn to bunt rej Tifn»<i 

HvAfr/r/MCflr«»rt Suppivmiru (127); ZZ Mar 74:4 

"OU* art cs »e*im:rl in cost*’. Titn^s Higher Elucafhtt 5«p/>/r- 
meni (127), 22 Mar 74:3. 

Smith, C. Selby. “Fatally costs in A’jst.alian Univc»^itic^'*. 
jlusirafioh £/iJ>rrri/j‘ II (2), Sepl 73: €7-10 . 


TE\CHING & RESE-AROI 

Birch. D.W. and Calrert, •I.R. “How profitable is tcachins”? 
Higher E tm'aUOH Reiien' 6 (11; Autumn. 73: 35*44. 

DfeksoSi DiTid, "Small gwup di^ussions help improve teach¬ 
ing**. Tim*s Higher EiacattoH Suppkmrni (130); 12 Apr 
74:5. 

Krebt. Hw. “Ojihty of scientific resea'-ch*’. Times Highci 
Elucation Supplement 12 A^^ir 74:12. 

Sink. Cnivant B “A conspectus of studies in p''og*'ammed 
learr.ing”. Indian £’ii<cn/fciM(i/ Revieir 8*1); Jan 73:79-101, 

Stnfon, H.E. "Use of self-correcting tests as a teaching nte- 
thod'*. AustroJiaa Uiuversiiy 11 (3); Sept 73:117-21. 


EVAIU.ATION 

Sathtrlndy Jen. "Prediction of academic perfonnar‘.cc at two 
Australian Universities*’. Austraitim University 11 (2); 
Sept 73:122-70. 


ADUT.TEDUCATION 


Giig<iaBi. HJl. “FilTleen to twwtty five”. Indian Journal of 
Adult Education 35 (2); Feb 74:13-15. 

hfoi^tn. George. “New lease of learning for the over 60*s” 
Tinu'\ Higher Education Supplement (125); 8 Mar 74:9. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION & COUNTRY STUDIES 

Atant Ran, N.K. “G B. Pant University of Agriculture and Te¬ 
chnology: Home of things new in agriculture”. University 
AVk-i 12(4); Apr74;5-7. 

Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, “Scholar¬ 
ship for society. Report on graduate education**. Chronicle 
oj Highee Education 8 (M); 3 Dec 73: 7-14 

Dubey, S.M. “Role of hill university**. University News 
12 (4); Apr 74.8-10. 

“Freedom of teaching and research"’. (Editorial) Minerva 
11 Oct 73: 43341. 

Gove, Saimie! K. and Floyd. Carol Everly. “Politics of public 
hi^cT education, lllmios.” A.A UP. Bulletin 59 (3); Sept 
73:287-92. 

GrifTith, Roymood. "Punjab Ag''icultural Ur.ivei-sity: A van- 
sity with Soul”. University News 12 (4); Apr 74:10-11. 

Johisoi, Hirry G. “Obse’vatiop.s on the role of the Univer¬ 
sity m development planniiig". Minerva 12 (I); Jan 74:32-8 

Kimt. Elm^Jtid. “Feeling of ‘Crisis' opens way to scleclion”. 
TiniTs ffigherEiucaiion Supplement (126); 15 Mar 74:11. 

Kinn. Elmand. “Who's for high education?" Times Higher 
Eluvatmi Supplement (122); 15 Feb 74. II. 

Lim. David. "Role of the univc-^ity in developmanl planning 
m Malaysia". Minerva 12 (1); Jan 74:18 32. 

McKtbbifl. Carroll R. "Politics of public higher education; 
Nebraska”. A. A.VP. BiiUetm 59 (3); Sept 73;293-8 . 

“Reorganisation, of higher education in Sw-eden". Minerva 
12(1); Jan 74:83-114. 

Roxeaba'im, Allaa. "Politics of public higher education: 
Wisconsin". A.A UP. Bulletin 59 (3); Sept 73:298-310. 

Tucker, Joseph B, EL "Politics of public higher education. 
A.A.U.P. Bulletin 59 (3); Sept 73:286-323. 

Tucker, Joi^ B. ' ‘Poll tics of publ ic higher education; Ohio**. 
A.A.U.P. Bulletin 59 (3); Sept 73 : 310-23- 

U.S. Special Task Force on Higher Education 1973 (Chairman: 
Frank Newman) "Newman panel on the federal role in 
higher education*'. Chnmicle of Higher Education 8 (6); 
29 Oct 73 .-6-9. 
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SES OF THE MONTH 



Pm siCAI. SCIENCES 

Mathcnalics 


7. pAtki. Bhilchmdni AmHatf'tt, X-ray spectroscopic fittil/ 
of sonw biniiy (intcniMtaUic) cjmpountfs. Nagpur Uiuver- 
sjiy. ^ 


1. Garai, Ranajait Kumac. Certatn investigations in 

Reiminian geometry. University of BurdMan. 

2. Harip.<ier Sin^. On some probtens of thcmvicbsttclty 
and generalised thsrmaclasticity, Punjabi University, 

3. Khade. Vijay Kumar Dnyan^lco. Studies in groups ot 
motions and collineaiions in genenU rclattviiy. Shivaji Uni¬ 
versity. 

4. Manna, Nemai Chandra Certain Fnvcstigirtions in 

dini derivatives of rcil functions. University of Burdwan. 

5. Sanrt. Vijay Bhushan. Fluid flow through pipes and heat 
transfer effects. University of Delhi. 

Physics 

1. Choudhaty, Samir Roy A study of p.uclc.ir iciciions. 
Ravishankar University. 

2. Krishnanuirty. R. Surface structur.il and mtcroh'irdnc^s 
studies of crystals. Jabalpur University. 

3. Lanka Hari Hara Prasad. Luminescence Si^tia of 
heavily doped KCI: TIP hosphors. M.S. Univ'ersity otBarixla 

1 4. Pccmachand, K K-Shell photo electric cross sections of 
ow energy photons in light ctements .Andhra L’nivcrsity. 

5. Rode. Nisht. Magnetic, electric and X-ray study of 
SrS; (Mn. Zr) Phos^jhars. Jmaji University. 

6. Sharma, Ram Gopal Electrical and iheonjl conductl- 
vities of dilute magnetic alloys at low tern Kratunr Univerviiv 
of Delhi. 

7. Sobhani, S. Propagation of neutron u-avcs in crystal¬ 
line and n'»n-cr>-stalline assemblies. Indian Institute of Tah- 
itology, Delhi. 

B. Srinivasan. R Confarmaiionul studies L-f random poly- 
p^tidcs. Madras University. 

9. Taank. Jai Kishan Sin^ Applications of weak ir.icr- 
actior.s to stellar energy levs rale culculaiior.s. Univc-sitv of 
Delbi. 

10. Talukdar, AmarenJra Nath The crystal and molecu¬ 
lar structure and pyridine -pircrate with special rcDrcncc to the 
use of optical transform meih'^ds. L'n.ivcrsity of Gaidiili. 

11. VeT'.katacatnam, S. Nuclear spectroscopic fnvtrsiiga- 
tions on isotoi^es Cc 143, Se 81. and Ge 75. Andhra Univc- 
sity. 

Chemistry 

1. Wipraskar. Vijaykumir Narayan Studies related to 
X-keto acids. Vikram University. 

2. Bora, MohenJra Nath A study on the th-irmil beha- 
viour of some polycryslalhnc iiniganic Ciiinflexes by X-uy 
^fferaction and -physical method Untvc^it> of Gauhtti. 

3. Desai. Dipjeshchandra Harikisandas. 1'l>crmal beha- 
haviout of amylose and its dc'ivativcs. Sa^'dar Patel Univer¬ 
sity. 

4. Gupta. Sadashiv. Transitional metal complexes of anli- 
malarials. Vikram University. 

5. Jain, Pancha Ram. Ion exchange studies on some lc!>s 

nvet^ ions in aqueous methanol medium. Awadhevh 

Pcatap Sti^ University. 

6. Jaiswal, Ram Prasad. Studies on hydroxairuc acids. 
RavBttfnkac-Univetsity. 


8 Puri, Sukhbir. Ph'>todccom;>L>sition and pliotoxidation 
of diphenyiamine. Punjabi University. 

9. Fash“»ln'lef Singh. Studies in conjugated Schiff bases. 
Punjabi University 

10 Ramxo'itam, V.M Sadigopa. Studies in chromic acid 
oxidation. University of Madras. 

11 S ixena. Awadh Knh'trc Kinetics of oxidation of citric 
tartaric acid and acid by water cfccomposition product of blue 
pcrchromaic. Awadftesh Pratap Singh, University. 

12 Swamin ith'm. CS. Studies in the chemistry of natu¬ 
ral products University of Madras. 

Earth Sciences 

1. -Anpanag )uJar. S.Vf Gr.initc Svcnita and associated 
rocks of Koppal Area, Raichur Divinct, Mysore Slate, — 
Karrratdk Univcisity. 

2 R »y. Bhisk.ir. Pattern and causes of inundation of the 
Riinn of Kutsh. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3 Satyanaiyana. K Studies on some aspeciH of the modern 
deltaic sediments of the Mahar.adi River, India. Andhra 
University. 

r*i‘',i»»eei ing A Teeh»M>lo;j> 

1 Dcsh*>andc, Mohan Umakant. Application of asyn¬ 
chronous pulsed sc,jucntiitUiiciiits for power s>-stcm protection 
Nug-put Lnivcisilv. 

2 Choubc. Om Piakash Madanlat An anilstis of spheri¬ 
cal grids Nagptii l/ni\crsM> 

^ fCannappan. R. MydnKfynorntcs and mass transport m 
rot.ny disk contranors Uris'crsity of Madras. 

4. Sahai. T P. A study on the natiiic of the so-called blue 
pcrosvchromic .icij Jabalpur University. 

5 Mukliopudhya.v. Apurlu Kumai C umiilaiivc changes 
m mcchmical pir>pcriic> of metals under low c>lIc fatigue. 
Indian Insiliute of lechn'dog.v. Delhi. 

f'. Hardiis, Arun. Murlidhrr. Stress Jisfrihutum in cams 
and other profiled plates. Indian Institute of Technology, 
Dclni 

7, Sinh.i, Dhtrendra N N Contribution to (he analysks 
and design of linear and paramcinc amplifiicv. Indian fnsii- 
lutc of Techn-dogy. CXdhi. 

8 S'istri. Kom,iclla Subbayya Shift register sequences 
and iheir use in, system m idcntiricaiion by crosscorrelation. 
M S Up.ivcrsiiy of Baroda. 

9 Tnikkar, Ktntkuniar Kcshivlnl. Developments in 
static relays for irausmission line protection. M.S University 
of Baroda. 

10 Balakfishna Kao, K. Heat transfer in mechanically 
agitated ga&liquid sy.stenis. Andhra University. 

BIOLOGICAT. SCIENCES 


Biochemistry 

I. Shah, Dinesh Ghan^amdas. Nutritional studies cm 
pre-scdiool childnen. M.S. University of Baroda. 
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1. Chandftiii, M. Some aspects of cytology and cytotaxo- 
nomy of ihe m^icmal plants of Sahyadii ranges. Karnatak 
tlniveisity. 

2. Ingle, S.K. Fuftiicr studies of the intui1rap|>can chert 
flora of the Dcocan. Jabalpur Uiiivcn.ny. 

3. Kara tela, V,Y. A comnbiilion to the floristics and 
phytosocioJogy of the C'hhotaudcpur forest division m Gujarat 
State. Sardar Patel University. 

4. Kolhari. Indravadan Lilachind. MorpK')hisl»Kcr\ic and 
developmental studies in garlic. Allium Sativum. Sardai Patel 
Univeraity. 

5. Mairh. <'>.P. Studies on the r>sloseiraee.ie of InJia. 
Saurashtca llnivcrsity. 

6 Nark. Miitcund I ‘d Lc.dogital studies of some grass¬ 
land;. of Ambikapur. Ravish mkar I'niscrsity 

7. Ummachchin, M. I he iloia of Bhopal IAngiospcrm>). 
Vikiam University. 

g. Vya^. Kaniilal Jcthilai A c >niiibiiiion of the fl irisiics 
and phyiosociology of river Natmnda in Oujarai Slate Sar¬ 
dar l^lcl Univetsity- 


Zoalogy 


I Bhirm'u. Ilarijmdcr Singh Ch-nges in the hienv>eytus 
and tipid conccnf^tion of hacni)l>mpli in. relation to g in tdal 
and endocrine cycles in Gryllus HimaculaUi. nc"Cttr, Nikiivn 
University. 

Deo BaJkrIshna Bajnirao. A ni'irpholoyisal Muds of 
the polymorphic forms of the ic-nv.te N.igi>x I nivc;sit>. 

1 Jogclkar. Asha A systemitic revision of ih.e (ishc, of 
family solcidac. \ikrain I’ni crsitv 

4 Kcshasan. R Studies on coKiur th ingcs m the Piassm 
macrobrachium ktstcnsis. Marathwada Uniscrsity 

5. NagarajaP. K Studies on the guilinirg <d s.>mc arthro¬ 
pods University of Madras 


6. Sinha. Knshan MohiP.. Studies on lax inomy, biono¬ 
mics and amioiny of a cava-gcyllid. Ravishan.kai Lmve.- 

sily. 

7 TcmbhiTC, Dnvanchwar Bj.'uji Studies on the neuro¬ 
end icrmc system in the IVag.nrts. Orthcimm chrvMs tSalvsj 
(LibcIluluJac: OJonatai Nagour tnivcrsily. 

X Yadukular. S Omoarativc studies on the ehcrnieal na- 

,J of Ac hcMoPimcras. Ih. h«mol>m,h «<! 'h«.r mte 

m the Corm-ttion of cuiielc m iomc arlhroiiods. Imoi-rMi} 
of Madras. 


A*tricuUurc 

1. Badigcr, M.K. Studies on some fictorMnnucndng/inc 
nulriiion in hybrid mai« f7ca Mays L) g'own ,n solution cul¬ 
ture. University of Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore. 

2 Chhatpar. Hari Shwaram Some problems of post- 
harCist phy-iology m Mango. M S University of Barodi. 

3 Dutta, Abhijil Kumar. Effect of certain mii’.cral nuln- 
enta tN P Cat on growth yield. n vduUtion and nitro^n. fixa- 
Zn capaciVy of certain pulse crops. University of Gauhati. 

4 Gurdiat Singh. Pnvsiological changes in gra,ic ^Js 
during their m^tural^on, dormincy and gcrmtnUion. Punjab 
Agficuhuial University. 

5 Pddmittabhaiah, D.R. Studies on the innucpce of some 
nlant growth rcgulanis on certain morphological. 

Sid in."* -I^vdoping grapo berry. Ta-n.! 

Nadu Agricultural University. 

It Raman K R Studies in Jasmine with parlicul^ referen- 

ce T^NaJu ArKullu«l Uaiv«»ly. 


7, Rostogi, Sutendra Kumar. A comparison of^ analytical 
method foe soil zinc. Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi Vishwa* 
vidyalaya. 

Veterinary Science 

I. Panchmukhi, B.C. Pre-r.atai development of theBuRa- 
low IBabulus bubalis) stomach with particular reference to orga¬ 
nogenesis and histogenesis. Gujarat Agricultural Unvmity. 

SOCIM, SCfENCES 


Sociology 

I. Dcshvandc, Gopai Martand. A sociological study of 
in.tcllatuais jn Vularbha. Nagpur University. 

2 Joslu, Hcmiata P. Social life of Hindu women after 
divorce IP, Bombay. S.N.D.T. Women’s University. 

3 Kavhaiikar, Madhav Janardan. Social life as depicted 
in Jainkavya literature. Shivaji University. 

4 Khcra. P.D, Sociology of child devclo]>.Tient among 
Punjabi Muslims. University of Dclh>. 

5 Mishra, Roop Narayan. Socio-economic structure of 
Abujh Marhias. Ravjshan.kar University. 


Politcul Science 

1 Haranka. Niru. Assam Public Service Commission. 
Uiiocr^ity of Gauhati. 

2. Jelly, Nanev Parliament and Ip.dia's China policy 1950- 
l%4. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

3. Viudyanaihan. N International Labour Organisation 
tonvcations and thoir influence on labour legislation and 
pi-iictKCs I ft India. Jawaharlal Nehru University, 


Evoiomics 

] Niraniana Ruo, G. Chmgrng conditions and growth of 
agricultural economy in the Krishna and Godavari Districts 
1«401>I90. Andnea'University. 

Sarma. Kailash Cnandra. Rural credit in Assam: A 
case study of NiJban Subdivision. University of Gauhati. 

3. Scctharamin. S.P. A study of the role of cooperative 
cotton marketing and procc5SiP.g societies in South Gujarat. 
Sardar Patel University. 


Education 

I, Gajjar, Jagvlishchandw Joiiaram. A critical study of M.S. 
University tommunUy towards students personnel services. 
M.S University of feroda. 

Goyal, Rajindcr Pal. A study of some personality cor¬ 
relates of creativity m secondary school teachers under training. 
Punjabi University. 

3 Joshi. Rasiklal Jay^hankar. A study of and 

sonic personality traits of the intcllwtually gifted high school 
students. M.S. Univ'crsity of Baroda. 

4 Lai Pratap Singh. Interaction a^ysis, 

and modification of teacher classroom behaviour. M.S. Um- 
versUy of flarrxia. 

5. Lulls. Tatavati Parasra^ An invBli|ation Ji^ tte 
effects of teachers' classroom behaviour. M.S. University o 

Baroda. 

A Mankad S.D. Planaip.g the objectives for ^ tcaciwg 
of Gui^ti in’secondary schools of^C^^t®ndtheco^^ 
tion ^ objectives based curriculum for Std. X. baurasiwra 

Univeisity, 
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1 MM lUmai JUni. EvoMug * motiiod of t^iag 
£m^ as a second loisuiae fbr Ufthsr secomlaiy in 
DdhTsdiools. UnK«tstty of Delhi. 

it. Pandit. Saiaswati Shantijtfiya. A critical study of (he 
contribution of the Arya Samaj to Indian cduratior. M.S. 
University of Baroda. 

9. Fatcl. Bhiklttibhai Narsinhbhsi. Study of hadccshlp 
for improving instructions in hirt schools of selected districts 
in GiduaU M.S. University <» Baroda. 


Coomerce 

1. GuJhtute. Pundiik Krishrtarao. Distribution of foodgrains 
in Matiacashtra State. Nagpur University. 

2. Soni. Ramlayal triidharilal. The problems and pro¬ 
cesses of t^ development of consumer's cooperation in Vidar- 
Nta. Nagpur University, 


6. Gohtl. Jashvantsinh Chhitmsinh. Ahia RadhiteiaatM* 

prasad Va auf jlwan daninn. Sardtf Vsiat 

Univsr^. 

7. Mishra. Mithicsh. Hindi suit kavya mdn soumhiya 
bhavna. Jiwaji University, 

g. Paliwal. Vishnudatta Sharma. Ritlkal ke dhvanlvadi 
Hindi achaty^ ka tutnatmak adhyayan. D- Uut, Viknm 
University. 

9. Sasena. Laksfmsn Sahiy. Nai kashini: SanrvU^ 
sandarbh aur pratnukh kahanticar. Jiwaji University. 

10. Sehgai. Puran Lai. Sant Peepa koc kritiyon ka sankalan 
e^nm sampadan. Vikaram University. 

11. Tiwari. Bhola Nath. Tajuveki. Jabalpur University. 

U. Vemta. Sumtira. Styaram Sharan Gupta; Vyafctitv 
aur kntitv. Jiwajt University. 


Mai g e m eat 

1. Kalra, S.K. A study of high achicviers in an industrial 
organtsaioii: A study in a nitionalised Bank. Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Bombay. 

2. Patil, B.R Conciliation.; A study into its functioning 
and cTeciivcn'Jss with special reference to Kanr*iiak. Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. Bombay. 

3. Ramamurthy, L. Impact of changing work tcchnobgy on 
the manager in industry. Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. 

Ht‘\I\NniES 

HiilosiHihy 

t. Pandey, Gbanshyam. A critical examination of the 
principles of logical positivism. Awadhesh Pratap Singh 
Univetsity. 

Lttcnrtare 

English 

1. Lakshmar.a Rao, D. The quest for identity in the fic¬ 
tion <d Beitiard Malamud. And^ University. 


Assamese 

1. Kilita, Nare:dra Chandra. Saiva cult and Satva litera¬ 
ture of Assam University cf Cauhati. 

2. Sanmi. Hcminta Kumir. A devcrjplivc study of the 
s.xio-ivhgious life of the .Assamese Hindus. Univcrsiiy of 
Oauliati. 

Maitahi 

1. Chatatc, Kmtuia Madhas'. Shrt Gulabrai MoJiaiajoche 
vyangmiya ani vicharaapada. Nag.>ur Unive^tty. 

Z Jog. Vija> Sakhiram Samyavadicha adnunik Marathi 
vyanagmiyarecl parinam Na®>ur Univrsity 

3. Man.dvakar, Sindh'i. Balkrishan yachya sahityachc 
mjfyjpan. Vikram University. 

4. Savarki''. Suhhas Da'n:Klar. .Avtitwod ^a Marathi 
kadambri. Vikram University. 

Telugu 

I Hanumaniha Ran. P. Mahakavi Dhuuati's poetry and 
personality. Andnra University. 

Kannada 


San^ktit 

1. Acharya, S.M. A critical study of Ccet Gauripaii by 
Bhtfiutbtta with editing of the same. Saurashtra University. 

2. Choudhri. Ram Vilas. Sanskrit sahityc piiranarna&u- 
ntk kavikritiaama samikshanam. K S. Darbhinga Univxsr- 

3. Rath. Baoamxli. A study oil the Sri K^isinlilamftam. 
BeriuunpuE University. 

4. Wumi, Alois. Characterisation in the Ramayana of 
Vabnifci; A textual study with a critical review of the genesis or 
the Ramayaiia. Kantatak University. 

punfabi 

I. Anand. Tarlok Singh- A critical study of Puran Singh 
as a poet. Punjabi University. 


1. Umadevi. MR. Kavi Chikravaiti Piuina Nuttu atana 
kntigalu Karnatak L'nivcrvily 

History 

J Gu'^dirshin. Singh The chiracicr and impact of Sii*gh 
Sabha mivcmcp.t. Punjabi Univetsity. 

2. Kolhekar. Shinta Vyankalcvh. Tiic Gaikwods of 
Baroda and the Hast India Company. 1770'1920 Nagpur 
University. 

3. Mukh'fia, P.‘ata;> Smgh. The internal administration 
of India unaer Lord Aukland, 18)6-42, Awadnc&h Pratap 
Singh University. 

4. Mukhipadhyay. Gouri Sankar. The Mugl^l and the 
British. 1S05-I837. University cf Burowan. 

5. P/asannalakshm', M.J. The position of womco in Tamil 
Nad fiOm Sangam age to 9th century A.D. Umvcisity of Mad¬ 
ras. 


Hindi 


6. Ram Siya Singh. Ba^hcl-British sambandh, 1858-1948. 
Awadhesh Pratap Singh University. 


7. Vikram Jit Singh. Military compaigrts of Anglo-Mysote 
Wars I and II. University of Delhi. 

8. Walia. Unnilla. Relations of the Government of Irufia 
with the Indian states, 1823-35. University of Delhi. 


1 Chandele, Shesh Narayan. Gopal MiAra kce kritiyon 
ka alochnatmak adhyayan. Ravishsnkar University. 

2. Chstttivcifi, Brpin Kumar. BrU lokvarta mem suiya. 

Jiwaji Univershy. 

3 Oiaurasia. Sbivcharan. Malwa mcha! ke kavyion kee 
Hii^^yakijden. Vikram University. kMpmf 

d TVMhi Sufendmkant Kan.ilai. Shri Bhagawatiput^ ^ L Panda. Banmali Prasad, Chhaitisgarb Basin; A study in 
VabfJe^ tmka kalha sahilya. M.S. University of »icaltural land use. Jiwaji University 

TDubey Pten Narayw. Madhya Pcadedi A word geography of flhaghelkhaaa. 

kee boliyan. Ravishaakar UrtiveraS^j^^^ RavhhaWcar UMversny. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


INDIAN INSimriE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY, BOMBAY 
F.O. M.T., POWAL BOMIIAY.76 

AdvcrtJMMil No. 774/74 

APPLICATIONS are invited f Jf the posts 
of Assistant Professor and Lectuier 
in the Oe?ertmait oC Mathematics. 
LIT. Bombay in the prescribod tyrm 
obt^nable (mm the Registrar. I.I.T., 
B(Hnbay P.O. LIT. , Powal, Bombay- 
76 f>n request accompanied by self ad¬ 
dressed otveiope (23 cm x 10 cm). 
(Sutdidates from abroad may a >ply on 
plain paper. Candidates cniplo>-ed in 
Government ■'Scmt-Govcmnicni Organi¬ 
sations or Educational Institutions must 
aMy through proper channel. Last date 
for receipt of ^plication is 15-6-74. 

I, Scale of Pay 

I, AssislartI Professor : Rs. 700-50-12W 

> Lecturer * Rs. 400-40-800 

-50-050. 

n. Allowancai 

DA.. H R A.. C A. clc. admissible 
as per rules of the Institute. 

Ul. Qaalificatious 

1. Assltant Professor 

First Class MasleCs degree m Mathe¬ 
matics followed by DiKioraic degre-:. 
At least 5 >cvs experience m Icuhmg 
and research m one or mo« of the given 
areas of specialisation 

2. Lwlurer 

First Class Master's degree m Matl^ 
malics with three years experience in 
teaching and research in one or more ol 
the given areas of specialisation: Docto¬ 
rate degitt desirable. 

Areas of Spedollsatioa 

I. Modem Algebra 

Z Topslogy including Algebraic To- 
polosy 

3. Analysis including Functional 

4. Numerical Analysis 

5. Probability and ^tistics 

6. OperaUous Researdi. 

IV. COAdidales may be considered 
for gppoiittmait as Resesreh Associates 
oft a consoli^ted salary. 


INDIAN INSnnTTB OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY. BOMBAY 

POW.AT, BOMBAY 400 076 

Advertismieat No. 770 

ADMISSION TO MASTER’S DEGREE 
PROGRAMME IN ENGINEERING 
(M. TECH.) 

1974-75 SESSION 

Applications arc invited for admission 
to the following courses leading to the 
Degree of Master of Tochnology (M. 
Tech.) in: (0 AERONAUTICAL EN¬ 
GINEERING, (li) CHEMICAL EN¬ 
GINEERING, (iii) CIVIL ENGINEER¬ 
ING, (iv) ELECTRICAL EiNGINEER- 
INO INCLUDING ELECTRONICS, 
(v) MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
and (vi) METALLURGICAL EN¬ 
GINEERING. 

Following a comprehensive review of 
the postgraduate educational pattern, 
significant changes ha>’e been introduced 
in the Master's degree programme of 
the Institute from the academic year 
scheduled to commence on 22nd July 
1974. In the new programme, the 
courses arc be; ng organised on a sonestcr 
basis with the credit system replacing 
the time-based system. The student has 
the option either to obtain a General 
Master's degree in any branch of En¬ 
gineering (without ^jecialisation) or to 
specialise in a particular elective groUj> 
offered by a Department. The flexibi¬ 
lity in the programme allows the student 
a 'wide choice of courses olTcred both 
within and outside the dcf^tment as 
well as in certain interdisciplinary areas. 
The Master's degree programme is now 
open for full-time regular students, 
Practising Engineers sponsored either 
as full-time or part-time students or non- 
sponsored part-time students. The 
duration of the programme thus becomes 
N'oriod f^roiti a mintnuim of 3 semestos 
(18 months) to a maxiimim of eight 
sonesters (4 years approximately). 

Scholarships of Rs, 250/- p.m, are 
award^ to unsponsored full-time 
students admitted to these courses 
tenable for amaximum duration of^ 
months. Hostel accommodation is 
available to all students. 

Candidates arc selected by a test and 
interview held in Joly 1974 at the IwU- 
tute at ^mbay. The candidates called- 
fbe iittervimv are to meet their own ex¬ 
penses. 


.Minimum Qailifications 

C/andidites with a Bachelor’s degree 
or equivalent as recognised by the AU- 
Tndia Council for Technical Education 
in the appropriate branch of Ei^neer- 
ing (Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, 
ElcctricoJ, Electronics, Teleromm^i- 
(^tion, Mech-intcal and Mctallaigica!) 
with a minimum Cumulative Perfor¬ 
mance Index of 5.5. or with at least 55 
per cent of mirks in the qualifying exa¬ 
mination arc eligible for seeking admis¬ 
sion. Graduates in .Civil, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering are also 
digibic for admission to the Aeronautical 
Engineering branch Some of the elec¬ 
tives in tha Mechanical Engineeri^ 
branch arc also open for graduates in 
Aeronautical and Metuliurgical En¬ 
gineering. Some of the electives in the 
Metallurgical Engineering brandi are 
also open to graduates in Chemical and 
Mechanical Engineering. 

Candidates with a Master’s de^ee 
in Wiysics with Wirelcss/Electronics/ 
Radio Physics, as special sub^ectfs) 
are also considered for admission to 
some of the cioettve groups in Electri¬ 
cal Engineering, provided tl^ have 
passed the qualifying examination wifli 
at least ^ per cent of marks. 

CANDIDATES BELONGING TO 
SCHEDULED CASTE,TRIBE WILL 
BE CONSIDERED FOR ADMISSION 
PROVIDED THEY HAVE OBTAIN¬ 
ED ATLEAST 50% OF MARICS AT 
THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION. 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION WILL 
BE SHOWN TO THEM IN MATTERS 
OF ADMISSION. THEY ARE ALSO 
EXEMPTED FROM PAYMENT OF 

tuition fees. 

Candidates who have appeared at 
the corresponding qualifying cxanuiia- 
tion and are awaiting results are also 
eligible to apply. 

InformatioA brodnne and appHcatiou 
forms: Information brocliurc giving 
detailed information recotos electives 
olferol etc. and application Eocms can 
be had from the Deputy R^trar 
(Academic) by enclosing a self-addres^ 
stamped (60 poise) envelope of size 
2) X 18 cm and superscribed • '.Adnussion 
M. Tech course in ... (Mention here 
branch of Engineering). Complct^ ^ 
plications wiA Inaiait Postal Orcier for 
Rs. 5/- must reach the Deputy Regbtrar 
(Academic) by 15th dune 1964. 

Postal requests for application f<u;m, 
received without a self-addressed, fde- 
quately stamped and duly superscribed 
envelope of the aK>topriate size, or re¬ 
ceived after Till Jane 1974 will not be 
entmtained. 
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:* 1XM»; 

>XK tit^ fowAU nxmM^-% 

I V ■ - - 

ffiDim^irKBM^Na Tim 

j # 

XmiCAnOI^ «tt irtviled ibr the 
liai|0(<riiigicnmiiwl posit in tfae 
Lfibntp. 

mUbiPriu; Setts oT l>by: lb. 


mubitriin; Setts oT l>by: Its. 
(ii> 0y. Mbnimn: Setfe of Pty: R$. 

ABonwaoes: D.A., H.R.A., C.A. etc. 
tdamt^ ts per niks of tlie InstUiUe. 

His Institiils Library has a laifc 
oolieclion of books and it subscribes to 
t nunte of nalieiitl and intenittiooal 
jmirnals. In addition, it has an ethtut- 
tive otOectioo of back volumes of these 
jporntls. The Libnuy is one of the vital 
nifties catering to the needs of hwulty 
in their feadiing and nseardi. Tbelnsti- 
tote is esp e efrt to acqube daoithrXero* 
grai i h ic falsities and other visual aids. 
Tm, the posts ef Ubrariao and Depnty 
Librarian offer a challenge to penons 
wbh imaginatiott who are pnpued to 
organise a first rate fibrary. 

WALSKAtHKSS: 


A Sefeobr of hi^ academie standing 
pnfenbbr with a n J>. degree in Lib* 
raiy Sdenoa havific pnvioos expert 
saoe and deep hUsRst in guiding the 
wort: of a Umretskr fevei Ubraiy. The 
fansabcot is emecied to be in constant 
loodi and ^Irgiic widi the fecidiy. 
Shptdd' posMs penoqality, eaiifare and 
Ideas in the mnwagrmmt of the Ubrary 
oond u ciae to flie acadnae growth of 
the Institiiie. Knowledge of foreign 


Rrefcnbly Fint Class Maslerh degree 
in S^eace^Engineeriiig/TeduKdogy and 
Prefinabty Masierh degree in Liteary 
Sdeoee with 5 youv ex perien c e in 
a a^onribfe positioo in a Uidversity 
fevd library. Should be wen ood> 
veewit with the di 9 tn day woriung of 
Ae LAmy and Aoidd have keen mte* 
rest'In ubraty Management todi as 
propreGataiofufnfe pnaparatkMiof riden- 
tifiB and lerinkal Imixc^rs, library 
bnrigel etc. Should be a^ to hete 
wixieoiS wnB rewiwae aon reiearcn 


’ Cenrtidteet who do not p osi es the 
fewnalra fefe d i eaiinthe limtiySGlaDp 
da hot have cvtstaDding ednettund 
hdckgroiBidahdwifltpfa^ AaasrigiH 


shouU fca irade on the peraciited fend 
fiee of oftrapK' hw lite' 

MtMdtr.nft ti!<^W#2SemnWaii 

Ml* 

AftplicaiilsfiraRi abroad may apply on 
plam paper (Two copies). 

Gei^les employed In Gostrunent/ 
SemMjOwcniiTicat Organiiatiora or 
Edoeafionri Inerihitibos onot apply 
through proper dtaranl. 

. Oo midn ed appficaiiom should readi 
the RegisCrar, Indiao fnstititte of Tech¬ 
nology, PX>.LLT., Fewai, BoiPtey- 
dOOPTfi by 5».74. •wrvxy 


INDIAN INSfnTVns OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR nr POST OPnCK 
KANPUR 

ADVERnSEMENT NO. im 

AFnjCATTONS are invited fwthepost 
of an Aircraft Matnienmioe Eiapnecr in 
the FHfdbt Laboratory of tiie Depart- 
meirt of Aeionaoiical Pnpneerir^, IfT 
KanfMir. Oependmg upon the quali- 
ncatjons and oepenenoe, the selected 
candkbie iray be offered one of the 
ftelowing pomkms:— 

* Vhenft hfilntraair Eagbirer (Jraior 

Scale): 

Pay scale: Rs. 7IXMO-95fi-5(hl20O 
*Ah«rafl bfri i tr— s ec Brabcer (Siite 
Soda); 


iby scale: Rs. 1350-d0.15.w 

♦ Sh dd wt to rcTfehn ni the hnde 
pay fWBwM e nrepwt . 


afthW 


, Tte Plight Laboratory of UT Kan¬ 
pur is enara^ m educational, develop* 
ment and resear ch progratimics in aero¬ 
dynamics and llfebt mechaides. It abo 
mraarls instruction in gliding throi^ 
the GUding ft Soaring Centre. 

The Labordory has a wdl equipped 
hangar, and a 3,000 ft. nimray iram 
whidi H operates the foliowing air¬ 
craft: 


Ahpteraii 

(1) Cessna 182H fifed with Continan- 
tal~0*4IO engfee 

m PAdS fined with {.yeomiog 

-^TOeogiae, 

G) KaraMpn' fitted wHb Lycoming-* 
0-540cngfBe. 


> .;(» Mmiaerm 

P rra e n fi ftthaldferatervhas aodfei^ 
meat of a doren Atreraft mahttHfeMe 
crew. 

JohDneriplhKi: 

The aircraft maiatananoe engineer wiH 
be nspomlble for pnyvldlii| tolet en- 
glneerifv sui^oct mulred for canying 
out the progra m mes of the Flight Labo¬ 
ratory. His dutfes include: 

<i> Maintenanoe and overhaul of the 
airplaiws and lUderi and of aO equip¬ 
ment and fadlities of the feboratory, 

fn) Cairring out necessary modifica- 
tiom nn the aircraft as and when re¬ 
quired for eonductiiv tests and eaperi- 
mtfils, 

(ill) Procurement and storage of air¬ 
craft spares, toc4s, equipment and ma- 
tcriab. 

01111 ( 101000 $ ft Kipcrkinoe: 

The applicant must have the neces¬ 
sary Aircraft and Glider Maintenance 
Engineer's Licmce (Cat. A. B, C and X). 
Persons with an engineering degree und^ 
or licence in Cat. D. will be preferred. 
He must have a minimum of 5 yean* 
experience as an aircraft maintenance 
engineer to be considered for the pest 
in Junior Scale and of 10 years for post 
in Senior scab. Persons who have re¬ 
tired from acUve duty mav also apply. 
Such candidates may be offered ad hw 
appointment for one year or more. 

Other thin^ bring equal preference 
will be given to Scheduled Caste/'rribc 
candidates. 

The post b permanent and carry re- 
tiietnenl benefit in (he shape of C.P.F. 
cum-Cratuiiy Scheme or G.P.F-cum- 
PenskMKum-CraluHy Scheme. 

The age of mirement is sixty years. 
Besides pay, posts carry allowances 
according to the Institute Rules, which 
at p^nt correspond to tfirae ad¬ 
missible to Central Government em¬ 
ployees stationed at Kanpur. Higher 
initial pay is adnussiMe to ^lecwly 
qualified and deserving candidates railed 
for interview. Tlie candtdafes wHI be 
paid second class fare from the fdaoe 
of duty to Kanpur tod bad: by the 
shentest route. 

Appticatloas should be nude on the 
presenbed forms obfeinabto Irae of 
duuge flnmi the Registrar of fifeliuii- 
tiife% sendfeg leRoddifeM flnttarai gM 


■•aMTfi ranAdaios wfit ba.eaeoumced 

i.^aU.raraUfeS OCSBg pRWNNO SO H IIIMU W I. • 

1 -ptimm fo'ihaid/ 


App&atfons should be ' a ocorap ra ted 
by a postal order for Rs. 7.RD ft47 p. nir 
schedule oM/tribe caatfidfttra). 


(DRohiof. 
a)nG-i. . 
<3) RifttkKRIt 


applicgdCKMahdiiid u 

MAranSftHi to g fiu ufe df IbArahu 

MudfejU 


imA' the M. 

W WHHBHdjvf 

ifiiiidfejMfilar 
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Declining Ethics 
of Examinations 

H. S. Singha 


Ethics of a system is very vital to its successful functioaiog 
because public faith and acceptability hinges mostly on it. A 
system has not only to be fair but should also appear to be fair. 
It is the declining ethics of the examination system that seems to 
threaten it more than anything else. Cheating in examination 
appears to have become a social and educational phenom^on of 
sizable dimensions. So pernicious is its effect that it can prove 
baneful not only for examination system but for the education 
system itself. It makes examinations technically worthless, re¬ 
duces learning to a frustrating experience and can also prove 
socially disastrous. As a consequence of unfair maans the 
examination marks which are supposed to be indicators of scho¬ 
lastic achievement become meaningless entities. The difference 
between students gating 40 and 50 marks may not be due to the 
difference in their inherent ability or understandbg of the su^ 
ject matter but may simply be due to their ingenuity and resour¬ 
cefulness in beating the examination system. The extraneous 
factors introduced by unfair means invalidate the whole process 
of testing. Not only this, unfair means have a serious baclcuosh 
effect on the process of teaching and learning in the universities. 
Examinations are recognized as a strong mobilizing force in edu¬ 
cation. They provide a strong stimulus to educational effort 
affecting teachers, students and even the universities. This moti¬ 
vating force vanishes when there is an impression that examina¬ 
tions would not be conducted fairly or honestly. Furthermore, 
unfair means in examinations do not cripple only the educa¬ 
tion system but also destroy the very democratic fabric of our 
society. As a cousequence of malpractices, the distinction bet¬ 
ween competence and in-competence becomes more difiB^lt to 
discern and the principles of equality of opportunity and social 
justice which are essential ingredients of democracy, as we un¬ 
derstand it, are observed only in their violation. If unfair means 
in examinations do really exist they will bring about all-round 
inefficiencv and wastage by putting people in positions by virtue 
of wrong labels they get through dubious means. 

The above mentioned serious coi^uences justifiably make 
unfair means in examinations a serious matter of deep public 
concern. Every year during examination days we are hauntol 
^bfj^abominablc monster of unfair means. It comes in the 
Vgulse jpr wterials hidden in students’ persons, smuggling of 
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answer books in and out of the examination haU» 
outri^t dictation of answers on loud-speakers^ 
attacks on invigilators and iimpMo other 
forms. As cheating in examinations is essentially 
the illegitimate ^Id of the education system 
and ^ uoder-4evdoped economy bom in a 
ilecadent society* it is natural that there ^ould be 
acme hush-hush and consequent exaggeration about 
it. That is why the Association of Indian Universi¬ 
ties took up recently a survey of unfair means in un¬ 
der-graduate examinations for the academic year 
2972-73 just to size up the issue. This paper reports 
part of the findings of that survey, particularly those 
dealing with the extent of unfiUr means during the 
conduct of university examinations. 

The question of measurement of the size of unfair 
means is a highly complex affair. Even if there ap¬ 
pears to be no semantic confusion, real meaning of 
unfair means may be elusive, rest as it does on the 
thin edge of social acceptability. The ultimate aim 
of candidates who sit for the examinations is to secure 
marks as high as possible. Only when the means 
adopted for the purpose deviate from accepted social 
norms, they become unfair. The difference betweoi 
fair and unfair is really as tenuous as between honest 
and dishonest behaviour. Take for example the case 
of guessing expected questions for examinations 
and resorting to selective or eliminative study. This 
roDogniz^ way of prepving for the present exami- 
natkms is seldom qiiestimiA. Similarly, if a student 
presents a point of view in bis answer just to impress 
the examiner, legsuxlless of his own convictions, he 
woirid possibly pass the test of social acceptability. 

is the case with students writing around the topic 
when not sure of the answer. These subtle ways 
wmdd rather go under the respectable rubric of *test- 
wiseness*. To avoid these di&nilties, we simply take 
enminatRins to be a game and if it is played accord¬ 
ing to tides it is play^ well. So unfair memis for 
the purposes of tbe present study would in^y the 
organized or unorganized defiance of university rules 
In the process of taking university examinations. 
Thera is ^so another diflhwlty connected with the 
]neasure!Bienti>f the size of cbratnig in examinations, 
ft concerns under-reportage of the cases of unfair 
m— i w The study considers only the number of 
aua reported to the universities. This is certainly 
atiodtation ofthestudy. Furthmore, there could 
hepnfair before the examination, during tbe 
exandoation and after the examination. In this 
paper we shall be conceroed only with the incidence 
uf unfair means durii^ the actual conduct of exa- 
ndnations, and that too mamiy with the problems of 
extent of incidence. No attempt is made to prove 
ordli^ove hypothesis. What emerges is a set of 
Ofaaervations whi<^ conld further generate hypotheses. 

The conduct of examinations represents the climax 
bf tlie process of testing in the imiversities. It is 
tee ftiat &e interaction between the stunts and 
the 9ltmn of examinat ions become maximum. It 
4k natural Iffi^ore to expect maximum inddence 
at ifa gf (Htly. TTiis hu been more ftian proved 
by thesurvey conducted ^ Um A.I4U. 
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The fhet that aalpractiees in ualvexstty examina- 
tiooB is a naUoiiail ptoblem R kike ainpily prbfed, if 
a proof is at all required, by Table I read with the 
proviso that tlw figures in tms table nfor only to the 
reported cases. Table I gives the extent of unfair 
means dui^ the actual ^duct of examinations 
in the mainstream universities. Column 4 of tbe 
taNe gives the index as the number of unfair 
means cases reported per thousand students registered 
with the university for examinations. The int^ 
varies from 0.69 to 48.04. There is no univerdty 
completely free from cheating duri^ the examina¬ 
tions, The pathn wl index of unfair means for the 
maiostream universities as the number of cases re¬ 
ported per|thousand students who sit for the examina¬ 
tions comes to 11.27 which is certainly not a grati¬ 
fying figure. This inqdks that for every about 89 
students who were registered for undergraduate 

TABLE 1 


Extent of reported unfair meaus (UFM) cases in nnder- 
gradnate examinathuis held during 1972*73 in the 
mainstream Uaiversftio 


S. No. Univer¬ 
sity 

No. of No. of UFM 
students cases 

registered reported 

No. of UFM 
cases per 
1000 student 
reqistered 

0 

1 I 

2 

3 

4 

1. 

Agra 

67,953 

859 

12.64 

2. 

Andhra 

91,717 

396 

4.32 

3. 

B.H.U. 

3,425 

30 

8,76 

4. 

Bangalore 

35,182 

36 

1.02 

5. 

Baroda,M.S. 23,012 

16 

0.69 

6. 

Berhampur 

9,038 

85 

9.40 

7. 

Bhopal 

23,175 

292 

12.59 

8. 

Dibrugarh 

11,628 

57 

4.90 

9. 

Gaubati 

27,710 

106 

3.83 

10. 

GuruNanak 50.504 

1.437 

28.45 

11. 

Jiwaji 

25,327 

378 

14.92 

12. 

Jodhpur 

8,405 

31 

3,69 

13. 

Kanpur 

70,996 

1,431 

20.16 

14. 

Kashmir 

17,442 

239 

13.70 

15. 

Kurnkshetra 6.790 

43 

6.33 

16. 

Madurai 

1,13,3^4 

139 

1.23 

17, 

Nagpur 

1,07,004 

1,972 

18.43 

18. 

Panjab 

l,55,h22 

3,714 

23.83 

19. 

Poona 

1,39,226 

241 

1.73 

20. 

Punjabi 

47,263 

673 

14.24 

21. 

Rajasthan 

95,502 

602 

6.30 

22. 

Ranchi 

32,454 

1.559 

48.04 

23. 

Sardar Patel 

13,732 

26 

1.89 

24. 

Saugar 

23.006 

288 

12.52 

25. 

Shivaji 

66,828 

231 

3.46 

26. 

South 





Gujarat 

33,322 

51 

1.53 

27. 

Sri Venkates- 




wara 

43,110 

262 

6.08 

28. 

Udaipur 

6,452 

16 

2.48 


Overall 

13,49,409 

15,210 

11.27 




ejttAfOations during 1972-73, one student was aU^sd 
to have tnduIsM in nnfatr means daring the con¬ 
duct of examinations. 

‘ Table 11 gives the frequency diffribution of the 
mainstream universities over the index for unfair 
means. It ai^ars that in 42.86% of the universi- 

TABLE II 


Distribution of main nnlversities over the Index of 
means (as the mnniierof unfair means cases 
reported for every 1000 students registered for exams) 


Index 

No. of 
Universi¬ 
ties 

Cummulative 

frequency 

‘ Percen¬ 
tage cum¬ 
mulative 
frequency 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Below 3 

7 

7 

25.00 

3—6 

5 

12 

42.86 

6—9 

4 

16 

57.14 

9—12 

1 

17 

60.71 

12—15 

6 

23 

82.14 

is —18 

0 

23 

82.14 

18—21 

2 

25 

89.29 

21—24 

1 

26 

92.86 

24—27 

0 

26 

92.86 

Above 27 

2 

28 

100.00 


ties the index is less tlian 6 while in 82.14 it is less 
than IS. 

It may be natural to expect the number of unfair 
means cases to increase or decrease with the number 
of students registered for examinations. In the 
present study the rank order correJation co-efficient 
between the two comes out to be 0.70. But that 
docs not really help. It would be more desirable 
from the point of view of umversity governance to 
prove or disprove whether the number of unfair means 
cases increases at an increasing rate. One method of 
doing it is to find out if there is any relationship 
between the index of unfair means to the number of 
examinees. The rank order correlation between 
these two comes to 0.14 which is too small to stand 
any test of significance. This has an implication that 
we cannot take administrative unmanagcability of 
university enrolments as an alibi for unfair means. 
We have to look elsewhere. In other words unfair 
means in university examinations is not an adminis¬ 
trative problem; it is basically a socio-economic 
problem and the causes as vwll as the remedies will 
have to be thought of in social terms. This is not 
to say that we can afford to be complacent as far as 
university administration is concerned, has 
naturally to be geared to meet the difficult situation 
arising out of the use of unfair means in examina¬ 
tions. 

It would be interesting to study the inter-faculty 
variation in the incidence of unfair. For this pp 
por ? various faculties were divided into three major 


groups: (i) Arts and Huzaanities inclndjag Com- 
meroe (ii) Science and (iit) Professional facidtiea like 
Medicine, Engineering, Law, Education etc. Table HI 
(on next page) gives the faculty-wise analysis of 
reported cheating during the examinations. The 
overall index of unfair means for Arts is 12.71 and 
it varies from 0.35 to 49.04 in different wiwer* 
sittes. In sciences the overall index is 840 and it 
ranges from 0.34 to 52.63. In the professional 
faculties the overall index is 7.88 and it varies 
from 0.00 to 42.29. The difference of the means of 
the indices for any two of the three major groups of 
faculties does not appear to the significant. This 
disproves the common notion that Arte and 
Humanities students are more prone to the use of 
unfair means in examinations. 

Is violence during examinations a myth or a 
reality? Table IV based on the data received from 
the universities concerning the number of cases invol¬ 
ving violence during 1972-73 examinations may give 

TABLE IV 

Number of students of the reporting universities 
indulging in violence during iindergnidnate 
examinations in 1972-73 


S. 

University 

Total No. of 

No. 


violent cases 

0 

1 

2 

1. 

Andhra 

1 

2. 

Dibrugarh 

1 

3. 

Guru Nanak 

2 

4. 

Jiwaji 

3 

5. 

Kashmir 

1 

6. 

Punjabi 

6 

7. 

Sri Venkateswara 

1 

8. 

Others'^ 

0 


♦Umversiiics of Agra, Bangalore, Baroda, Bertiampur, Bhopal 
Gauhati, Jodhpur, Kanpur, Kurukshrtra, Madurai, 
Nagpur, Panjab, Poona, Rajasthan, Ranchi, Sardar Patel, 
Saugar, Shivaji. South Gmarat and Udaipur did not report 
any violent cases during 197--73. 

some partial reply to it. Out of 28 univcrstties res^ 
ponding to the survey only 7 universities have repor¬ 
ted some violent cases. Thus some violence has been 
reported only in 25% of the reporting universities. 
The maximum number of violent cases in any uni¬ 
versity during 1972-73 is 6, In Icnns of students 
who were alle^ to have used unfair means, out oi 
15,210 students only 16 wcrei^iorted to have resor¬ 
ted to violence. This means that out of about 951 
students who use unfair means one tends to be vio¬ 
lent. If we consider the total number of students* 
for every 84,338 studmts registered for undergrad¬ 
uate examinations one student tends to use unfair 
means accompanied by violence. In any case, if we 
go by reported cases, violence does not seem to be a 
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reil pfoblem. Bdngaensatioiuil io nature, violent 
eases are bouad to attract more paUic attention. 

In conclusion, we may say that cheating during 
the conduct of examinations is a universal problem. 
Every university is affected by it to a lesw or a 
greater degree. There is, however, no relationship 
between the size of the university and the incidence 


of unfair means. Then ahoapfeara to be no de¬ 
ference in diffenot faculties as lagaidi the magni¬ 
tude of unfair means. 

Talk of violence may also be rather exaggerated. 

(Ackaowledgemcnt: The author n thankful to Shri A.K. 
Srunani, Statbtidan, A.I.U, for verifying and updating the 
ubks). 


TABLE m 

Inter-faculty varlathm trf the incidence of unfair means in the nndergradoate examinations of 1972-73 


s. 

No. 

University 

Index of UFM 
for Arts and 
humanities 

Index of UFM 
for science 

Index of UFM Remarks 

for profession¬ 
al faculties 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Agra 

13.75 

12.30 

7.15 


z 

Andhra 

5.55 

2.42 

0.00 


3. 

Bangalore 

0.35 

1.10 

2.58 


4. 

Baroda, M.S. 

0.83 

0.34 

0.65 


5. 

Berhampur 

12.15 

9.27 

0.00 


6. 

Bhopal 

17.77 

10.92 

4.80 

Mass copying cases 

7. 

B.H.U. 

12.68 

3.91 

0.31 

proportionately 

8 . 

Dibrugarh 

4.56 

6.37 

4.89 

distributed. 

9. 

Gauhati 

3.59 

5.18 

3.11 


10 . 

Gurunanak 

32.00 

14.92 

1.37 


. 11. 

Jiwaji 

15.82 

7.02 

39.44 


12 . 

Jodhpur 

2.99 

7.16 

1.10 


13. 

Kanpur 

21.01 

23.11 

14.85 

Mass copying cases 

14. 

Kashmir 

10.67 

20.41 

0.00 

proportionately 

15. 

Kurukshetra 

12.73 

21.58 

4.07 

distributed. 

16. 

Madurai 

1.33 

1.19 

0.13 


17. 

Nagpur 

21.39 

14.63 

4.27 


18. 

Pan jab 

23.21 

14.47 

42.29 


19. 

Poona 

1.74 

1.74 

1.65 


20 . 

Panjabi 

15.36 

8.28 

9.69 


21 . 

Rajasthan 

6.02 

7.27 

5.95 

Mass copying cases 

22 . 

Ranchi 

49.04 

52.63 

33.38 

proportionately 

23. 

Sardar Patel 

2.84 

0.97 

0.83 

distributed 

24. 

Saugar 

12.58 

12.72 

12.14 


25. 

Shivaji 

3.45 

4.06 

1.23 


26. 

South Gujarat 

1.03 

3.52 

0.98 

A 

27. 

Sri Venkateswara 

6.69 

8.24 

0.00 


28. 

Udaipur 

1.93 

3.77 

2.08 



Overall 

12.71 

8.10 

7.88 
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The United Nations University 


What is envisaged is a net-work of cooperation among scholars 
and among institutions engaged in higher learning and research. 

M. R. DUA 


A Uniteo Nations Univtjisity wili come into exis¬ 
tence in October this year with the commencement 
of the new academic year. 

Except granting academic degrees, the United 
Nations University will perform all other functions 
which universities all over the world are looking 
after. The status, organisation, work and functions 
of the U.N. University will be distinctly different in 
case of selection of subjects for research, promotion 
of academic excellence, and emphasis of educational 
expansion in the developed and de\'eloping 
countries. 

The prominent concern of the United Nation 
University would be to slimulale creative thinking 
and research in tlie fields hitherto untouched and un¬ 
explored. It would be. by and large, concerned with 
the study, training for research and consultation at 
higher and post-graduate levels. 

The research under the auspices of the Unit^ 
Nations University is proposed to be organised in 
terms of specific problems and assignment on an 
inter-disciplinary basis. The University will concen¬ 
trate neither its head offices nor its campus in one 
single country, What is envisaged is a net-work of 
cooperation among scholars and among institutions 
engaged in higher learning and research. The most 
significant problems which would be the business of 
the U.N. University would be largely determined by 
the concern of the world community at large. 

The proposal to establish a United Nations Uni¬ 
versity was first discussed in the U.N. General As¬ 
sembly on September 23, 1972, at the suggestion of 
Austria, Colombia, Egypt, Finland, Ghana, Icelaml, 
Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Lebanon, Malta, Peru, Phili- 
pines. Senegal, Sierra, Leone. Syria, Venezuela and 
Tunisia. 

The basic guiding principles on which the United 
Nations University is proposed to be established 
include 

(a) The concept of the U.N. University would 
be that of a system of academic institutions, and not 


of inter-governmcntal organisations; 

(b) Close coordination would be maintained 
between the activities of U.N. Institute for Training 
and Research and other research organisations of 
the U.N. system and those of the U.N. University; 

(c) Binding guarantees, under law of academic 
freedom and autonomy, would be written into the 
Charter of the University; 

(d) Selection procedures would be established so 
as to ensure the highest intellectual and moral quality 
of the personnel of the University; 

(e) The structure of the university would consist 
of programming and coordinating central organisa¬ 
tions and a decentralised system of affiliated institu¬ 
tions. integrated into the world university community 
devoted to action-oriented research into the pressing 
global problems of human survival, development of 
welfare and the post-graduate training of young 
scholars and research workers for the benefit of the 
world community: 

(f) The programmes of research of the institu¬ 
tions of the university would include, among other 
matters, co-existence between people of differing 
cultures, languages and social systems, peacejful 
relations between states and the maintenance of 
peace and security, human rights, economic and 
social change and development, the environment and 
the proper use of resources, basic scientific research 
and application of the results of science and techno¬ 
logy in the interest of development; 

(g) Capital costs and the recurrent costs are 
proposed to be met from voluntaiy contributions 
for the university made by: 

(i) Governments directly or through U.N. specia- 
Used agencies or the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and (ii) Non-government resources including 
foundations, universities and individuals. The U.N. 
University would also be autiiorised to receive assis¬ 
tance for its projects, particularly fellowships, for 
the U.N., the specudised agencies and other inter¬ 
governmental organisations. 

Hiese objectives and princ^les of the U.N. 
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University are bated on the recommendations of a 
UNESCO Committee. It was decided on November 
4» 1973, that the first university centre of the U.N. 
University would be located in the Tokyo metro¬ 
politan area in Japp. The University Coundt will, 
however, also consider from time to time the loca¬ 
tion of research and training centres and the pro* 
gram^ps of the U.N. University as well as its 
assodated institutions in all member countries. At 
the moment the Secfttary-General of the U.N. will 
act as Rector of the University. 

In order to finance its various activities, the U.N. 
University will seek cooperation from national 
govenunents, non-government sources, including 
foundations, national universities and individual 
sources. A new Rector is to be selected shortly. 

Academic Activities 

To begin with, the university wifi concentrate its 
academic activities on the study of major issues 
bdbrethe U.N. from a truely global rather than a 
national point of view for promoting greater under¬ 
standing and achieving practical solutions in ureas 
such as: 

(a) International relations and peace, problem 
of peace-keeping, arms control and disarmament, 
human rights, internatbnal communications, (ii) 
International problems of development (e.g., the use 
of natural r^ources, rural and urban development, 
international trade and problems of developing 
economies, transfer of scientific and technical man- 
ppurer, population {Hoblems and concern of youth), 
(iii) the environment and, the impact of science and 
technology on the environment (e.g. the question of 
world-wide ecological cycles, and the problems of the 
oceans and outer space). These only are some of 
the illustrations of the subjects that would be taken 
up by ^ U.N. University. The UN^CO Commit¬ 
tee which has actively assisted in preparing the frame 
work of the university advised that the university 
should endeavour to anticipate problems likely to 
become of major international and regional concern 
and to promote research in order to obtain practi¬ 
cal results; 

(b) The need to provide new opportunities for 
fruitful contacts between scholars of the developing 
and the developed world and to promote centres of 
excellence in regions where they are now scarce or 
inad^uate with the cooperation and support of 
U.N. agencies. 

The U.N. University would provde one way by 
which scholars of the developing countries could 
engage In dialogue and cooperate with their counter¬ 
parts in developed countries on a basis of equality. 
The university would be expected to inter^alia assist 
in Nidging the scientific and technological gap bet¬ 
ween countries and help in building up the scientific 
and technological manpower of the highest calibre 
BO uige^y needed in the task of development. The 

ttoiversitj^ recognise the need to ini^te thinking 
and help inlcnsify CTorts of the institutions of 
teaming in various parts of the world with regvd 
to the obyeoliyes of the U.N. Charter and to link 


these efforts in a systematic way to those of the 
other UN agencies and to encourage scientific analy¬ 
ses and evaluation of the problems and tasks fac^ 
by the UN system. 

The other research institutions or universities 
doing similar work would all benefit Ouough ex¬ 
changes and joint studies and in other ways, firom 
participation in the UN University. The structure 
of the university would be flexible, decentralised, 
geographically and functionally. The university 
staff will comprise of a Rector, a small unit consti¬ 
tuting the central programming and administrative 
unit for the whole system. Besides, there will also 
be a number of units for advanced studies. In addi¬ 
tion, contractual arrangements of affiliations, nor¬ 
mally for specific proposes and functions would be 
sought with institutions outside the UN system, in¬ 
cluding departments and institutions of national uni¬ 
versities and international scientific associations, quali¬ 
fied and willing to cooperate in the aciiviliesof the UN 
University, The central programming and adminis¬ 
trative units will include a small group of distinguish¬ 
ed scholars to assist in programming, (e.g.. subject 
allocations among component functional centres and 
other units), a smaller group for finance, administra¬ 
tion and servicing areas. The various UN research 
organisation which will help the UN University in 
its different phases are: The Institute for Training 
and Research. Research Institute for Social Develop¬ 
ment. International Imiiiuic for Labour Studies, 
International Institute for Hducational Planning, 
African Institute for Economic and Social Planning, 
International Centre for Advanced Technical and 
Vocational Training. Social Defence Research 
Institute and the International Centre for Theoretical 
Physics. An expert body of scholars in various 
fields from different parts of the world would be 
constituted to function in an advisory capacity. The 
University academic bodies include: University 
Council, Executive Board and Rcc*tor. 

The university will be endowed with complete 
and full academic independence. Efforts wifi be 
made to keep a working relationship with younger 
generation and ample opportunities will be afforded 
to scholars and youths of promise to be associated 
with initiating programmes and implementii^ 
them. The University's academic framework will 
prodigiously draw on the experience of the world 
academic community, students' organisation and 
other interested parties. 

Most of the programmes of the UN University 
are estimated to cost $100 million. The regular 
execution of the university's various schemes would 
cost $17 million annually, A number of countries 
including India have already contributed to the UN 
University Fund: Japan $50,000; UNESCO 
$30,000; India $5,000; Colombia $5,000; Senegal 
$2,000; and Austria $1,500. 

The establishment of the UN University has been 
commended by the UNESCO and has the blessings 
of most world academic institutions and research 
organisations. 
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M.P. Uchcha Shiksha 
Anudan Ayog 

RAGHUVIR SAHAY NIGAM 

THIS HIGHER Education Grants Body has been 
statutorily constituted by the Government for making 
“provision for the supervision and improvement of 
university education and other matters ancillary 
thereto/ 

The body consists of a Chairman and two members 
appointed by the slate Government. The Cliairman 
slull be chosen from umongst persons who are emi¬ 
nent educationists noted for scholarship and interest. 
One member shall be chosen from amongst persons 
of eminence in public life noted for promoting edu¬ 
cation. The other member shall be chosen from 
among officers serving or retired of the Central Go¬ 
vernment or any State government who have experi¬ 
ence of administration in the field of education and 
or finance. 

The Ciiairman and the members shall hold office 
for 5 years and shall be eligible for further appoint¬ 
ment. The Body has been provided with a Secretary 
who has been a very successful and clear sighted edu¬ 
cational administrator. 

Will the grants from the University Grants Com¬ 
mission to universities and colleges be routed through 
this body? So far the stale had been adding its 
share to any grant to rny imlitution; but it could 
not find the discretion of U.G.C. It is in the U.G.C. 
that the power to scrutitnise was vested. Of course 
the state by declining to contribute could influence 
tltc U.G.C.'s iudgcnient which understood education 
belter. Can ihc state muster talent with the neces¬ 
sary breadth of vision? Education, at least Higher 
IS not a c.^nciuTcni subject. Iti some states parochia¬ 
lism and lingiiism may be running riot, UGC can 
maintain an all India outlook and is in contact w'ith 
educational thought abroad. 

As far as it goes this Anudan Ayog will save 
the cilucational institutions from being "subjected to 
the plcassurc of th.c Secretariat people and the whims 
and preference of the Etlucatioii Minister. The sta¬ 
tus of the Vice-Chancellors has been reduced by the 
1973 unified Act. At least now they will be salaa¬ 
ming a higher level of people. The Principals of 
colleges will not have to deal with Secretariat clerks. 

This writer has seen an eminent V.C. with a file 
in the Secretariat just like himself when a Principal. 

Under the Anudan Ayog Adhiniyam the State has 
full power over this Body since it provides funds; but 
the Government itself is subject to the will of the 
people. The legislators are not elected on educatio¬ 
nal considerations, nor education is a live issue in any 
election. Once it did disturb in Gujarat when 


educated opinion had some say. 

Education is subject to storma, ministerial, as well 
students* agitations. This Ayog will be less subject 
directly to the latter. 

Madhya Pradesh is the only state that has chosen 
this wise course of instituting such a Body by law. 
Members chosen this time are men of calibre and 
Have a good start. Let it be hoped that they would 
not be tormented by political pulls. 

This writer had in his articles suggested formation 
of such a body, but this statutorily constituted body 
is a stronger one. 

“It shall be the general duty of the Ayog to take 
all such steps as it may think fit and necessary for 
improving the organisation and promotion of higher 
education and for the determination and maintenance 
of the standard of teaching, examination and re¬ 
search in universities**. The University Grants Com¬ 
mission as a contrast wants to vest in the universities 
the power to have Autonomous Colleges. 

It is the Ayog that has “to accord its approval 
to the establishment of an institution for higher edu¬ 
cation and to the admission of such institution to the 
privileges of any university, and to the expansion of 
the activities of any college by adding new subjectsto 
be taught at the degree level or by opening or adding 
to post-graduate classes.’* New ^ucational institu¬ 
tions cannot start without the permisuon (which 
should be sought a year earlier) of the Ayog which 
will require particulars as the university hith^oforc 
for according the recognition and admission to the 
privileges of the university. 

It is true that the universities have been freely 
granting recognition which ultimately in the case of 
private colleges meant a burden on state exchequer. 

Has the university not deen starting post-graduate 
classes even in science subjects in Government col¬ 
leges and ipso facto acquiring recognition from the 
university without adequate provision? Recently the 
Government has taken over a dozen private colleges. 
Nothing by way of rationalising and revamping of 
staff, much less to say of curing defects and referbi- 
shing and fully equipping has been done. 

The Ayog on one side is expected to maintain 
standards of research and on the other side to engage 
itself in the matter of granting to a new college ad¬ 
mission to the privilege of recognition by the univer¬ 
sity. The universities will be under the new Act— 
wholly tuitional bodies too constrained to engage in 
research etc. Individual scholars very zealous in 
their work may carry one. Team work with sanction 
required at each step, for there may be probings, 
leaving off, changing the direction etc will be difficult. 

The Ayog is being saddled with work on all levels 
of importance. It is rather too much. 

The State Government will have a fuller control 
over this body tluin on the universities through the 
coordination committee here which is packed with 
officials. It holds the purse strings. 

The State is hiring the intellectuals — scientists, 
technologists and academicians — for helping in the 
production of more food and goods for the teeming 
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nilUons. It is no gratoitous Just fti Ut« nynift* 
try is acpountaUe to the electorate the intellectuals 
are answerable to the real, lasting go<^ of the people 
who may be able to understand nothing more than 
the most blatant and noisy. But even amongst these 
there is a brain trust which is ignored by the rulars 
of the day. Even factory workers want to run their 
industrial concerns. Then why cavil at academics 
running the universities and other institutions of 
higher learning? Academics, scientists have to live 
within on education and science for a much longer 
time than ministers and governors. 


Announcing! 

THE loth EXPORT NUMBER 
SEPTEMBER 1974 

OF 

THE INDIAN PUBLISHER A 
BOOKSELLER 

24th Year of Continuom PuUicalion 

The 10th Export Number will list books 
published lit English in Indio from January 
to July 1974 and Previews of Forthcoming 
Publications. Please send in your infor- 
matlon before 31st July 1974. 

Advt. rates for the Special Number are: 

Full page Rs 250 2nd Cover Rs 400 

Half page Rs 125 3rd Cover Rs 400 

Quarter page Rs 65 4th Cover Rs 500 

Inserts accepted/Rates on application 
Last Date : 31st July 1974 


For Promotion of Indian Books aod 
Poriodicals Abroad 


inDIAH PUBLISHER * BOOKSELLER 

Care Popular Book Depot 
Dr. Bhadfcamkar Marg 
Bombay-400 007 
Tel : 359401 


1$ ageing an ineeeapoMe of 
llfe\ and death the price of higher 
early physical efficiency? Is life 
itself locked up in ^Btvilched«on’ 
cells? Research is showing a 
connection between the riumiwr of 
times a body celt has dwided in a 
given time and its span of life* 


Age And 
Evolution 

ROGER LEWIN 

[T IS said that only certain thing in life is death. But 
why should ageing and death be inevitable. After 
ail, given the clvance, cancer cells can live lor ever. 
In the wild, of course, the vast majimty animaU die 
long before their tissues show real signs of ageing. But 
there is no doubting that body cells, and the tissues 
these make up, do age. The molecular mechanisms 
behind the inexorable slide into death arc giving a 
new class of scientists-so-called ‘cytogcroniologists’ 
—a great deal to think abont. And the most favour¬ 
ed idea at the moment is that ageing basically stems 
from a genetic mistake, or rather, mistakes. 

Some students of evolution have argued that ani¬ 
mals of a group must die if there is to be any form of 
selection. And the quicker they die the more rapid 
IS the evolution resulting from selective pressures. 
But this reasoning seems weak because most animals 
pre-empt the ravages of ageing by succumbing to 
some kind of accident, it is therefore difficult to see 
how ageing could have been positively selected for. 
Indeed, since the whole driving force behind living 
organisms is to maximise their reproductive potential 
one would expect evolution to favour a long produc¬ 
tive period within a long lifespan. In general, how¬ 
ever, the opposite is true. 

A persuasive explanation of this apparent para¬ 
dox is that death is the price animals pay for greater 
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efficiency early in thek Kvea. The reproductive pe¬ 
riod is usually concentrated very early in life so that 
overall generative potential is not curtailed by imti- 
mely deaths. But equally important, the inevitable 
appearance of mutations also favours early repr^uc- 
tion before these have built up to a harmful degree. 
Mutations may be contributory to ageing, as we shall 
see later, but we do know that cancer ^Is can rid 
themselves of them and continue to produce the 'pure* 
cell line. 

Cytogerontologists realise that they cannot learn 
much by looking at, say, an old man, for he will be 
experiencing any number of ^mptoms of ageing, 
each of which might eventually contribute to his 
death. In other words, a cytogerontologist has to 
distinguish between cell ageing and death of the or¬ 
ganism. He does this by isolating cells in a culture 
system and watching them mature. 

Umltcd Life 

ft was Leonard Hayflick of Stanford University, 
in the United States of America, who really establish¬ 
ed cellular ageing in the test tube as a fact. He cul' 
tured human fibroblasts (the packing cells of connec¬ 
tive tissue) over a period of time and counted the 
number of times they divided. He discovered that in 
every sample taken the cells had a life limit—now 
known as the 'Hayflick limit'—-of about SO to 60 
divisions. This order of life span is in fact much lar¬ 
ger than the cells would normally have achieved had 
they not been taken from their regular environment. 
In other words, the test tube experiments push the 
cells to their full potential and demonstrate that 
they do have a limited ability to divide. 

HayOick’s results attracted a great deal of critical 
comment, most of it questioning the validity of 
relating cessation of cell division in culture 
with genuine cell ageing. But in his latest 
experiments, during {97.L he seems to have settled 
any doubt. Also his faith in the validity of this 
clonal ageing system is supported by a number of 
ingenious experiments on animals. For instance, 
Alan Williamson and Ita Askonas of Britain's Natio¬ 
nal Institute for Medical Research (NIMR) shows 
that B*lymphocytes (the ceils that give rise to anti¬ 
body production) have limited division potential in 
intact animals. 

Williamson and Askonas pass a clone of lympho¬ 
cytes (that is, cells all deriving from the same 'parent* 
cell) through several 'host* animals and stimulate 
them to divide by presenting antigen challenge. They 
find that after about 60 to 70 divisions (near the 
Hayflick limit) the clone simply fades away; the cells 
ability to divide and, thcreforci die. 

Charles Daniel of the University of California 
finds a similar situation with mammary cells from 
mice: passing the cells from animal to animal, and 
each time stimulating them to divide, eventually ex¬ 
hausts the cells of the ability to do so. He shows, 
too, that it is the number of divisions rather than the 
time span that brings on senescence: it makes no dif¬ 
ference to the total number of divisions whether the 
experiment is spread over six years or crammed into 


tw. It seenu, therefore, that the number ^ divi¬ 
sions is 'counted* in some way. But how? 

Error Theory 

There are scores of suppositions about ageing, but 
the one most backed up by data is the so-ciriled *eTror 
theory*. The idea is that since both DNA aiyl pro¬ 
tein sjmthesis can never be 100 per cent perfect, wmdo 
erron ace bound to cceep in. About ten years a|p, 
Leslie Orgel, of the Salk Institute, California, them^ 
edthat the errors would built up slowly at fecst, 
would then accelerate, causing an 'error catastrophe’ 
leading to celldeath. In other words, the errors in ^ 
system would eventually help to (xrpetrate even more 
mistakes, giving an exponential rise of defective pro¬ 
teins to a level with which the cell could not cope. 

That was the theory. Now there is substantia] 
experimental 5un>ort, principally from the laboratory 
of Dr Robin Holliday who, with colleagues of bBMR, 
has demonstrated that as a culture ages there is a 
marked rise in the level of defective protrins (he has 
looked at a number of specific enzymes). Moreovec, 
by exposing cells to 5 flurouradi, a chemical that 
induces mistakes in the protein-synthesising sys¬ 
tem, he can plunge them into premature senescence 
and advance the rise in defective proteins. 

Holliday and colleagues have also looked at the 
proteins of patients with Warner's syndrome, a 
disease causing premature ageing. The results fit in 
with the 'error theory* in that the patients’ cells show 
a premature rise in defective proteins. 

But how does the error occur? Initially, of ooyrse, 
it is through the small inherent inefficiency of the 
system. But it is possible that the error rate is also 
enhanced—by mutatimis for instance. Mutations 
arise both from external influence, such as radiation, 
and through factors built into the criFs own meta¬ 
bolism. Young cell systems can select out those 
cells that incur serious mutations, whereas old tissues, 
because they are growing less vigorously, caimoC. 
Clearly, there must be some link between mutation 
errors in protein synthesis. 

Stop Switch 

Another possibility is that ageing is actually built 
into the genetic blueprint so that ato a pre-set num¬ 
ber of Cell divisions a switch is thrown whidi brings 
cell viability to a stop. If this is so it is easy to ex¬ 
plain why, when they are grown in culture, cancer 
cells go on for ever—they never age nor stop divid¬ 
ing. All one has to postulate is that the switch is 
struck in the 'on* position. 

If the error theory is right, however, cancer cells 
have to be a bit more subtle to achieve their immor¬ 
tality: the cell population has to ensure that, as a 
whole, the errors arc maintained below the catas¬ 
trophe level. This can be done simply by the 
vigorous growth of the culture selecting out errors 
prone cells; the remaining cells can then continue to 
produce error-free, or rather error-low, proteny. 
Wlmteveris the reality of the mechanisms b£md 
cancer cells, as usual, seem to hold the sec¬ 
rets. □ 
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Players and Coaches 


Pavlov the famous psychologist would have miserably 
ftdkd in his ‘‘dog and food experiments*’ had the 
subject of his queries been a sick one. Neither would 
a si^ dog salivate as easily, nor as spontaneoudy 
were he to be running high temperature. Man being 
higher in the stages of evolution needs all the love 
and understanding if we aim at getting the best out of 
him and his reflexes in the sports arena. He is surely 
more than an automatic consumer of calories and 
the usual hours of vigorous exercise drilled into him. 

Physical training experts the world over would 
agree that a mere physical well being of an athlete 
or a player though very essential for any sports or 
games is not all that a player needs. A general 
feeling of well being and a whole-some attitude 
towards our players con never be over emphasized. 

Keeping in view this psychological need of an 
individual in any walk of life be it sports or else¬ 
where we must sooner or later evolve a formula that 
happily combines a proper coordination of the 
requii^ reflexes in any particular game plus a deep 
focus on the emotional side of a player. A true 
insight into the working of a group in a play inevitab¬ 
ly implies a genuine un^rstanding between the expert 
or Ac coach and the group as a whole and indivi¬ 
dually. 

A thorough understanding of every individual 
player can go a long way in achieving the best of 
results. A complete knowledge of the player's 
background and environment plus a sympathetic 
dealing on the part of the coach can easily produce 
giants amoogst our talented sportsmen of which we 
have no dearth. 

The coach must also understand that a worried 
player will be doubly prone to make mistakes and 
theiefbre this becomes the first duty of the coach to 
restore his confidence. A few quiet words of en¬ 
couragement given individually to each player 
can work miracles. And once the tension has been 
released it may be possible to remotivaie the team 
or group thus bringing about a proper coordination 
of each number in team. It is also essential that 
for a each player the coach must vary his methods 
of approach from one player to another. 

The physical training expert must have the quali¬ 
ties of true leadership that comes from within and 
evidently, as far as his own well being goes his 
selectors and people on the top must ensure a feeling 
of security in matter of their choice without which 
the form^ has been seen to produce utter chaos at 
the big sport events thereby letting down not only 
his players but the entire country. Once this atmos- 
^ere of complete harmony is achieved minor prob-. 
lemscan easily be sorted out. 

The players in their turn must leant to abide by 
the major decisions of the leader particularly at im- • 
porfaht stages, for example, a player might not be 
considered suitable enough to be placed in a position 


of his own liking. He must learn to adopt himself for 
the ^^ter good of the team and its objective. And jf 
he still finds it unbearable he can sort out the same 
in a private interview with his coach who is duty 
bound to reconsider his proposal and may make the 
necessary adjustments. Jf, however, the coach wants 
the last word, the particular players must be dis¬ 
ciplined enough to give in at that moment. Such a 
case is not an isolated one. 

To sum up, any training programme for the pla¬ 
yers and coaches cannot aiford to overlook the 
emotional and psychological needs of the individual. 
A certain sense of security of his own status and that 
typical affection between the players nnd the coaches 
will provide the answer in the shape of true motiva¬ 
tion and excellence thereafter. Once \vc have fulfilled 
these requirements we can rightly expect the team to 

Psychological Needs 

gain greater heights not only in sports fields but in 
society as well. Perhaps we have devoted a much 
longer time in calculating the input of food but shab¬ 
bily neglected this major flaw of an individual's dee¬ 
per requiremenls. Requirements of a total individual 
and not his physical comforts alone. Wc have train¬ 
ed experts to look into the minutest of muscular 
training in any Physical Training Instiiutc of today. 

It is this area of understanding that has remained 
almost vacant in spite of many an able sports orga¬ 
nisation and sport. 

Personal likes and dislikes arc yet another hazard 
at the time of selection and grooming of the players. 
Here it may be pertinent to point out that many a 
time extraneous influences have done immense da¬ 
mage by showing undue favour to some and a sheer 
neglect of other deserving ca^es. In due course this 
frustrated lot is bound to give vent to tlieir feelings 
in more than harmful ways. Keeping in view the 
element of human error in this regard, we must by 
and large keep aside our personal preference and 
leanings, else we have failed in creating a congenial 
emotional atmosphere so essential to a group or an 
individual player. It is, therefore, time to devote 
ourselves to the non physical needs of our players 
and coaches if we arc to sec them bringing not only 
laurels in the field of sports, but also see that they 
remain balanced and stable in the face of defeat. A 
healthy acceptance of the latter is, to my mind, even 
more important than winning a tournament. This 
can be possible only if we take the situation in hand 
with immediate effect. Perhaps a few lectures on this 
subject at the very inception of a training programme 
for ^ortsmen will go a long way in producing the 
necessary results. 

-LAKSHMl CHHABRA 
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Package Scheme to Get 
Back Scientists 


THE Government of India ap¬ 
proved a scheme prepared by the 
Councilor Scientific & Industrial 
Research to attract Indian Scien¬ 
tists. Technologists and Engineers 
currently employed in responsible 
positions in Research and Deve¬ 
lopment and manufacturing esta¬ 
blishments in foreign countries. 

Tliis scheme would promote 
the return to India those Scientists 
Engineers and Technologists who 
having completed their studies or 
research abroad and have taken 
up jobs in production departments 
or management positions m indus¬ 
trial firms abroad due to lack of 
employment opportunities in India 

This package scheme is framed 
on the lines Entrepreneurship De¬ 
velopment scheme presently being 
operated by the Ministry of Indus¬ 
trial Development. 

Tlui facilities offered under this 
scheme would be: 

(a) Scientists / Technologists 
who are abroad will be permitted 
to keep the foreign exchange ear¬ 
ned by them in their foreign bank 
aa:ouiit for a period of 3 years 
instead of 30 days, (b) Permis¬ 
sion will be given to use this fo¬ 
reign exchange for importing 
equipment, machinery, capital 
goods, raw materials etc. In or¬ 
der to avoid delay, the essentiality 
and availability certificate from 
DGIX) will be waived, (c) A 
simplified procedure will be adop¬ 
ted for (i) licensing, (ii) capital 
goods clearance, (iii) and issw of 
an import licence. The candidate 


should make a detailed statement 
of the items of equipment etc. 
that he proposes to import and 
that foreign exchange is being met 
by him from his own account, (d) 
CSIR will set up a Bureau to offer 
advice to the Scientist/Technolo¬ 
gist returning from abroad to 
match his skills with the local mar¬ 
ket needs and facilities, (e) Fina¬ 
ncial institutions such as IDBI, 
IE C. State Bank of India etc. will 
be requested to extend their pre¬ 
sent facilities to include entrepre¬ 
neurial loan on special terms. 

Council of Scientific & Indus¬ 
trial Research will be the imple¬ 
menting agency to the scheme. A 
Committee under the Chairman¬ 
ship of the Director - General, 
Scientific & Industrial Research 
and consisting of representatives 
of the Ministry of Finance, Minis¬ 
try of Industrial Development, 
Directorate General of Technical 
Dcvcloment, Department of 
Science & Technology, the 
Indian investment Centre and 
the CSIR has also been set up to 
advice on its implementation. 

The Indian scientists abroad 
may send a proposal which if ac¬ 
cepted will be given the necessary 
package assistance. He may con¬ 
tact the Indian Embassy and chief 
(Technology Utilisation) CSIR for 
further details for processing his 
proposal. 

CSIR would be the executing 
agency for the implementation of 
the scheme. The Indian Invest¬ 
ment Centre will function in close 
liaison with the advisory Commit¬ 


tee will be responsible for getting 
in touch with State Governments 
where the projects are to be loca¬ 
ted and assist the entrepreneurs in 
sorting out the proMems of sup¬ 
ply of water, power, land etc. 

The contact point abroad 
would be the Education/Scientific 
Attache in the Indian Embassy or 
Chief (Technology Utilisation), 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Rafi Marg, New Delhi-1 


Methodology of 
Research Course 


A 3-week ‘Intensive course in 
the Methodology of Research’ 
was conducted in Madurai Uni¬ 
versity from 20th May, 1974. 
This course was organist at the 
suggestion of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. M. Varadarajan. Consequent 
on the revision of rules govern¬ 
ing research. Teachers in the 
first grade colleges affiliated to 
this University who had put in at 
least 7 years of experience, were 
permitted to register themselves 
for Ph.D., in the academic year, 
1973-*74. 63 teachers represent¬ 
ing both Humanities and Sciences 
attended this course. 

Lectures in the first week were 
common to both humanities and 
sciences and they covered such 
subjects as ‘Epistomology*, ‘Logi¬ 
cal Methods*, ‘Documentation*, 
‘Mechanics of Thesis Writing* and 
‘Standards of Research'. In the 
second and the third weeks, the 
two groups of teacher candidates 
were separated. The science 
group heard lectures on ‘Litera¬ 
ture Survey*, ‘Critical Appraisal 
of a Research Paper*, ‘Planning 
Experiments* and ‘Importance of 
Obwrvation and Collection of 
Data*. Lectures for the other 
group covered such topics as 
‘Problems Research and Interpre¬ 
tation* and ‘Methods of Research* 
includingnormative, historical and 
statistical methods. 

This course was conducted 
with the assistance of University 
Grants Commission. Dr. V. 
Suchithanandan, Professor of 
English, Madurai University, was 
the convenor of the course. 
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laeoBtiTM *• 
SciMtfels 

CMt ScieRtists, Tedmoiogists 
and E tt i li a ecyB^ mdMteBy or in 
ainciMioB mth otKer, can set 
wp wtaknes based on ^SIR 
ianow*kow fcr comnercial idiKsa* 
tien and tot ex|^)oitail«» of it*> 
mmkibtismkA oift by the CSiR 
forMnstrinl developnieat. 

The pmpose of this scheme is 
to create cadre of entrepreneurs 
to ea^c rii aewt new ideas 
and n^hods of organisation and 
to faeihtale transfer of techno- 
iosy. Under this scheme a 
Scieatist / tedmologist / engineer 
weW be fibc to choose either a 
ptooMS developed by him or any 
odher process of C^R Labora* 
toty^stitiite that he may like to 
talEeap^ prodaetton. He can 
aviitt of tlw facility of use of 
piotpiantand other equipment 
etc, againtt satiable charges. 
GSHt wii grant extraordinary 
letfve dHT a period of three years 
to Stmtists. On exp^ of 
telMivo, hewiUhave to either 
jote ttfekthe service of the CSER 
or resign his post, or seek vtdan- 
tary i t tirem e n t as permissible 
UBoer tte roles. 

Dr. Lahiri 
Retires 


Dn A. lABini. Direaor, Central 
FodReseardi institute, retired 
on Ma May, 1974 after 
30 years of ^oriotts service. 
Cofittiigi^cic to India after sm- 
ral years of inHiiise war-tiiro 
resenoh in Englaiid, Dr. Lahiri 
joined the CMmcil of Scientihe 
and lodn^iai Research in 194S 
as the Assislant Director (Plann¬ 
ing^ Central Fuel Research 
Institate. CFRI then existed 
only onpiper in a simUl office at 
thelnwB Sc^l of Mim^ 
Dhaubad where it functbiied till 
1950. 

On hts fottremeiit, Dr. LahiH 
leaRs bdbinda 200 acre estate of 
the Aeseat Central Fhal Reseaich 
Insrau^ with itsspactoustresewch 
and adottiustraiwes building. 


numeioiis pilotplaiitSi the teoh- 
neiogjc^ Mock, the Mdeabeps 
and a ^ran^ng residential colony 
which aU add op to a pleasant 
relitf to the di^ and drewy 
coalfield topograidiy. 

A recipient of coveted 
awards from Universities, learned 
institutions, etc., perhaps he 
cherished most the ones which 
came from the Oovernment when 
the President of India invested 
him with the Republic Day 
Awards of Padma Sbree and 
Psdma Bhushanin 1960 aad 1969 
respectively. 

Distinctions were conferred on 
him by many a ftneigo and 
national learned Society, Com¬ 
mittee eta which accq>t^ him 
as M embcr/FcBow/Office Bearer. 
He is a Fmlow of the Indian 


National Science Academy and 
also Member of its Oovenhii 
Council 

Dr Lahiri took extensive 
toun abroad and with hb exper* 
tise left an imprint in the fields of 
his specialization in boosting the 
relate RAD efforts in the 
country on modern lines. 

Dr. Lahiri is a man with a 
keen aesthetic sense. His per¬ 
sonal tastes show amply in his 
vast collection of books as well 
as musical records, and his rose 
garden which occupies his time 
and devotion whenever he could 
find time from his official engage¬ 
ments. 

At the end of the long and 
fmiiful innings at CFRI, Dr. 
Lahiri has taken up a UNDP 
assignment in Chile as Adviser. 


Vivekanaod Laboratory to be 

developed 


The vivekananda Laboratory at 
Almora is to be developed by 
the Indian Council of Aghcultu- 
ral Research. The laboratory 
wUl be so reorganised as tc> make 
ft an important cwitre oondocting 
research work on hifi agricultaie. 

Established by late Professor 
Boshi Sen, an eminent agricultu¬ 
ral scientist, in 1924 at Calcutta 
the Vivekanaod Laboratory was 
later shifted to Almora. Since 
1959, the laboratory forms a 
part of the Uttar Pradesh 
Agilculture Department. 

The laboratory is a pioncerin 
many fields. The laboratory 
has several firsts to its credits in 
the fundamental and ^^lied 
fields of plant research. In colla¬ 
boration with ^icultural unit of 
the Defence Mxntstiy it is v^rkihg 
on high yielding varieties of 
millets suitable for hills. 

Persistent approadies had beea 
made to the Prime Minister, the 
Planning Commission aad the 
Indian Council of Agriciiltural 
Research for developing the 
laboratory into a first class insti¬ 
tution for agricidtitfal research 


in temperate regions. The de¬ 
mand has been accepted. 

The formal taking over of the 
laboratory by the Council is 
expected to take place by July 
this year. The Laboratory win 
function as an autonomous insti¬ 
tution and will be known as 
Vivekanand Agricultural Research 
Institute. 

The development of the Labo¬ 
ratory and its conversion into a 
national institute will prove an 
important landmark in expanding 
farm research work to benefit the 
entire mountainous region of the 
country. 

^I^orts Medicine* 
Volames 

The NIS library has received 
baok volumes from 1956 to 1973 
on Sports Medicine, a joint gift 
from the Japanese ^ciety of 
Sports Medicine and Department 
of PhysioioOT of Jikie University 
of Tokyo. These Journals con¬ 
tain valuable leseardi material 
by various experts in the field of 
Sports Mediaue. 
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ICHR’s 

“Towards 

Freedom” 

THE Indian Conned of Historical 
taearch has decided to coiiip^, 
edit and publish a volume entil¬ 
ed **Towards Freedom** wKidi 
vAm trace the origin and deve> 
iopment of tbe mass movement 
in the country which led to ^ its 
freedom in 1947. In addition, 
as part of its project to trandate 
all Persian sources of medieval 
Indian History into Hindi, the 
Council has undertaken to Iran- 
slate into Hindi the Persian 
sources of Akbar’s rei^. This 
forms part of its plan to give 
source orientation to the teach¬ 
ing of history in colteges and 
Universities for which it is pre¬ 
paring a scries of source volumes 
on Indian history. 

lAAP 

Conference 
at Montreal 

THE International As^Iation 
of Applied Psychology will hold 
its 18th international Congress 
in Montreal, Canada, from July 
28th to August 2nd 1974. Mem> 
bers ofl.A.A.P. as well as non- 
members, and University 
students, are invited to attend 
the Congress in order to profit 
from the presentations of some 
of the world's eminent scieittuts. 
Universities of the Province of 
Quebec, of Ottawa, of Toronto, 
the Canadian Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation, the Canadian Guidance 
and Counselling Association, the 
Corporation of Psychologists of 
the province of Quebec, the Cor¬ 
poration of Guidance Counsellors 
of the Province of Quebec, fhc 
Conference des Recteurs ct Princi- 
paux de la Province de Quebec, 
the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada and fite 
Governments of Qoebec wfi ^ of 
C nada, are direct^^ oontriMoig 
to scientific convention at 
wordly prestige. - 


U. K. Professor’s World 
of Tomorrow 



AN eatinily synthetic heart 
that win take over tte almost 
incied 3 )le pumping job of the 
natural one, an artifioial kid¬ 
ney that is sman enough to be 
pificed into the body, a sewing 
machine to relieve siugeoM <h 
the lengthy buimss of sfit^- 
ing 19 wounds, and a lifting 
machine for getting paticDts in 
and out of beds—these are 
some of llie machines that 
need to be develojped in the 
near ruture, according to Pro¬ 
fessor Meredith Hiring of Lon¬ 
don's Queen Mary College. 

PeoSessor Tfaring's ideas for 
machines cooic under bis own 
heading of ^'humane engineer- 
ing"—the ok of mechanical 
engineering for the good of 
mankind. Another of his 
machines that remain to be 
developed is one that would be 
able to lift a crip|ile out of a 
wheei-diair and into a car, 
stacking his chair on the roof, 
unaided. There is, too, he 
says, a need for a machine that 
would enable a hand-opefated 
wheel<>hair to ^ igt or down 
two of Otree stqns, so giving a 
ertp^ much more mobility 
in buildings than he has now. 

Professor Thring is himself 
engaged on, among other 
things, a mining maohtae that 
will take K) years to parfact, 
hethmks. This would be aUe 
to mine thin or deep seams of 
coal that are now impossible 
to get It as wen as more nor¬ 
mal coal measiiFes. Comple¬ 
tely oontiolted iffosB Use sur¬ 
face, it would make tmder- 
gtound workers mnneoeaBa^ 
and it would usabv 

coal reserves I 17 about fiw 
times. maditiies win 

have to be^elqpedto ormvl 
about on'Ihe seabm, 'doing .all 
the wwk on naMml gas *or'Oil 
well heads 'that is now doiBe 
pJatfonns. with 



Another of Professor 
Thriag's projects is an experi- 
mentd farm in whuh as much 
use as possible is to be made 
of solar and wind power. One 
of its main products will be 
protein from grass and aops. 
Solar energy, for instance, will 
be used to the fibrous re¬ 
sidues afto* juice has been ex¬ 
tracted and a 5 kW windmill 
will pump w^er into a rescr- 
vow for irrigation. 

Lecturing in London re¬ 
cently, Professor Thring also 
had some ideas on tiansport— 
and staying still! He put for¬ 
ward'the idea of aircraft with 
removable wings. The fuselage 
of the machine, with the pas¬ 
sengers in it, would have its 
wings taken off. The fuselage 
wotdd then be hooked on to 
a monorail and whisked into 
the centre of a city, customs 
officers doing their job en 
route. The wings would be 
attached to another loaded 
fuselage brought out on the 
monorail, to form another fly¬ 
ing machine. To combat noise 
and high inefficient fuel con¬ 
sumption on take-off, Prof^ 
sor Thring said that the air¬ 
craft could be accelerated to 
flying speed along a monorail, 
its own engines t^ing over at 
the 'rad (which is really like 
some of the early ideas for air¬ 
craft at the b^innhig of this 
century). 

On stemlmg or sitting still, 
Pndessor Thring said that 
many people raidd do their 
jobs p^ectly well at home, 
communicating with each oth^ 
via TV and telephone links and 
connecting information files 
and so on via computers. 

There would be far less of a 
.rush'hour ff this could be done 
.and 'tess need for gigantic 
ofiioe blocks. 
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Dr. Randhawa 
Honoured 

The University of Udaipur con¬ 
ferred the dagree of Doctor of 
Sdeoce (honoris causa) on PAU*s 
V}ce>Chaacellor, Dr. M.S. Ran¬ 
dhawa at its Eleventh Convocation 
on March 18. 

The citation said : *in his 
contribution to such diverse fields 
of human striving as science, art- 
criticism, agriculture, city planniog 
litaature and architecture. Dr. 
M.S. Randhawa approaches the 
classical description of a complete 
man^ man whose sensitivity is 
many-sided and can grasp the 
minor laws of arts and sciences**. 
Dr. P.S, Lamba, the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the University, who read 
the citation, went on to add: 
**The famed rose garden at 
Chandigarh is more impressive 
and fragrant monument to the 
genius and achievement of Dr. 
Randhawa than could be erected 
with words by a chronicler of 
the future.” 

Ford Aid For 
U. G. C. 

Fresh proposals have been 
made to the U.G.C. by the Ford 
Foundation for aid. According 
to the details available, a detailed 
proposal indicating some priori¬ 
ties such as the teacher education 
and training of university adminis- 
tiators has been suggested. The 
note Is also believed to have 
mentioned aid for purchase of 
scientific equipment. Though 
the UGC Chairman conceded that 
a proposal had come but he 
added that any aid would be on 
the basis of equ^ity and would 
be carefiiUy studied. Ford grants 
to various universities had been 
frozen at the time of the Indo- 
Pak war. Recently there has 
been a partial relaxation of the 
freeze on the old grants even for 
a limited faculty exchange 
progranunes, and funds were 
also permitted for some select 
programmes and fm’ purchase 
ofscieotifiG eqi^mient 


D^rees For 
NOA Cadete 

National Defence Academy 
cadets will for the first time re¬ 
ceive degrees from a recognised 
university. The first lucky batch 
of the cadets who were trained to 
achieve this status during a three- 
year course are from the 46tK 
course. The academy is now an 
aflSliate of the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Univenity. The decision to raise 
academic training to the degree 
level in the academy was taken 
following a review of its syllabus 
by a committee headed by Dr. 
O.S. Mahajani, Vice-Chancellor 
of Poona University in the light 
of the fast technological deve¬ 
lopments and sophistiution of 
weapons. The graduation cere¬ 
mony wilt precrae the passing 
out parade of the cadets to be 
held on the following day. 

Central University 
at PcHidi 

The prospects for another central 
university at Pondicher^ from 
the next academic session have 
turned out to be gloomy. Even 
the establishment of Central uni¬ 
versity at Hyderabad has been 
deferred by at least one year for 
unspecified reasons. Both these 
proposals had been acc^ted by 
the Union Government in prin¬ 
ciple and both the committees 
set up were headed by UGC 
Chairman Dr. George Jacob. 
With an affiliating university al¬ 
ready functional in Hyderabad, 
the new university will be strictly 
residential. The existing colleges 
in Hyderabad will continue to be 
affiliated to the Osmania Univer¬ 
sity. With the addition of Hydera¬ 
bad and Pcmdicherry the number 
of Central universities will rise to 
eight. Tlie existing six are Ali¬ 
garh, BHU, Delhi, Visva Bharati, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and North 
Eastern Hill University. Though 
no reasons are assigned, the only 
logical explanation for delaying 
the setting up of two Central pro¬ 
jects seems to be lack of resources* 
The Rs. 30.79 crores provided for 
the University Orants Commis¬ 
sion in the annual plan for 1974- 
75 is hardly adequate to meet its 
existing commitments. 


Improved Returns 


With agriculture reeling under 
the Now of sharp increase in 
fertilizers, Dr M.S Randhawa, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
Agricultural University told the 
delegates to the summer Institute 
Micronutrients and Secondary 
Nutrient Elements in Agriculture 
that the returns from fertilizer 
apidfcation can be easily increa^ 
to about 14-1S kgs of grains 
per kg of nutrient provided defi¬ 
ciencies of the limiting nutrient 
elements arc identified and correc¬ 
ted. The Institute has been 
organised by the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and 20 
delegates from ten States are 
attending it 

He disclosed that iron dcficicnc)' 
hud been observed in many paddy 
nurseries. In such cases spraying 
of neutralized ferrous sulphate 
has been found to remedy the 
situation with on insignificant 
expenditure. Growing of legumes, 
he said, has been suggested as an 
alternative to bringing about 
economy in fertilizer use and to 
obtain larger amount of proteins. 
Under certain situations, a gram 
of molybdenum may harness 
more energy through greater 
conversion of sunlight into plant 
material than can be obtained 
from a gram of uranium conver¬ 
ted to TNT equivalents. In mo- 
lybdenum deficient soils, depen¬ 
dence on fertilizer imports may 
be decreased and fertilizer shor¬ 
tages may be overcome if we can 
use phosphorus and molybdenum 
to synthesize nitrogen. On tlie 
other hand, molybdenum has 
been found to cause toxicity 
proNcm in some alkali soils 
which can be solved by adding 
gypsum. 

Dr Randhawa emphasised 
that techniques for accurate and 
rapid soil analysis should be deve¬ 
loped* Zinc, molybdenum, sul¬ 
phur and magnesium may increas¬ 
ingly become the nutrients which 
m^ help to incrcae efficiency of 
mqior fertilizer nutrients. 
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IN A Fellowship 

For Scientists 


TiiE Indian National Academy 
has admitted three scientists to 
the fellowship of the academy and 
announced awards to five other 
scientists. 

The scientists admitted to the 
fellowship for 1974 arc; A. Rama- 
chandran, Secretary, Department 
of Science and Technology, New 
Delhi, Prof. C. N. R. Rao, Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry and Dean of 
Research and Development, 
Indian Institute of Technology. 
Kanpur and Dr. H. K.Jain, Head 
of the Division of Genetics, 
Indian Agricultural Research In¬ 
stitute, New Delhi. 

The scientists who rccehcdthc 
Science Academy awards are: Sri¬ 
nivasa Ramanujam Medal (1974) : 
Prof. Harish Chandrii, Professor 
of Mathematics, Institute for Ad¬ 
vance Study. Princeton, New 
Jersey. USA, for his outstanding 
contribution in the field of pure 
mathematics. Shanti Snarup 
Bbadiagar Medal (1974): Dr. 


A. N. Khosla for his outstanding 
contribution in the fields of en¬ 
gineering. 

Sunder La] Hon Medal 
1975): Prof. L. S. Ramaswami. 
Professor of Zoology, Rajasthan 
University for his significant con¬ 
tributions to endocrinology of 
reproduction in vertebrates. 

Megband Saha Medal (1975): 
Prof, T. R. Govindachari, Direc¬ 
tor. CIBA Research Centre, Bom¬ 
bay, for his outstanding contribu¬ 
tion in the field of organic Che¬ 
mistry, particularly in the area 
of indole alkaloids, terpenoids. 

Kariamanikkam Srinivasa 
KrisImaB Memoriiri Loctoreship 
(1975): Dr. A. P. Mitra, Radio 
Science Division, National Physi¬ 
cal Laboratory, New Delhi, for 
his outstanding contribution in 
the field of earth's near space 
environment, especially in ionos¬ 
phere and Aeronomy, and in the 
arras of space physics. 


PERSONAL 

1. Justice B.K. Patra has been 
appointed VIce-Chanceh 
lor of Berhampur Univer¬ 
sity w.ef. 17th June, 1974. 

2. Mr. S.K. Mukherjt, Assis¬ 
tant Director-Generalp 
iCAR, has been appointed 
Vice-Chancellor of Rajin- 
dra Agricultural Univer- 
sity, Smastipur. 

3. Dr. N.K.A, Rao, Dean* 
Faculty of Agriculture, 
G.B. Pant University has 
been appointed Deputy 
Director-General, Indian 
Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

4. Mr. R- Tirugnanasamban- 
dam has been appointed 
Registrar of Madurai Uni¬ 
versity w.e.f. 12th June, 
1974. 

gain a correct perspective, especial¬ 
ly on a vast country like India. 
He felt most Americans had 
some set notions about India and 
that generally the educated Indians 
evinced more interest in develop¬ 
ments in the U. S. than his Ame¬ 
rican counterpart showed in India. 
These attitudes and the intensity 
of interest were reflected in the 
Press in both the countries. 

The American Group Leader, 
Dr. William M. Gabard, recalled 
his earlier visits to India and said 
knowledge of India's ancient cul¬ 
ture had given him a new pers¬ 
pective of his own culture. He 
said that India demonstrated that 
tradition and modernity can co¬ 
exist. 

Atom Smasher For 
'Poona Varsity 

Poona University has been given 
an atom smasher as a gift by the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
The Rs. 8-lakh machine called 
‘Microton’ was recently brought 
to the university and is to be 
housed at the Physics Departmrat. 
Built at the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory in California, the 
‘Microton* is capable of hurling 
bullets of atomic particles called 
‘electrons* at a qieed of about 
1,()0,000 km. a second. These 
fast neutrons particularly arc now 
used in cancer therapy. 


Gujarat To Take 
To Changed Pattern 

OrJARUhas decided to change 
the pattern ol‘ education and the 
new 10 + 2 + 3 formula is to be 
introduced shortly. Addressing a 
meeting of the Council for Higher 
Education and Research at Ah- 
medabad, Mr. K.K- Viswanathan, 
the Chancellor, said that the first 
batch of students appearing 
for the secondary examuiations 
under the new scheme was ex¬ 
pected to come out of schools in 
March 1976 and thereafter the 
arrangements for the post-secon¬ 
dary course would be completed 
by June the same year. 

He said that the colleges and 
the universities would be tn better 
position to fulfil their aims and 
ensure smooth functioning if only 
properly motivated students en¬ 
tered their portals. He supported 
the concept of autonomous col¬ 
leges to give greater initiative and > 


freedom of action to individual 
colleges but he however said the 
broad measure of autonomy 
should include teaching methods 
and evaluation of student perfor¬ 
mance. 

The improvement of relation¬ 
ship between the teacher and the 
taught was of vital importance 
and such a contact would become 
impossible if the educational insti¬ 
tutions had to cope up with un¬ 
manageable number of students. 

First Hand Contact 
Hel pf ul—Reddy 

Mr. N. Narotham Reddy, Vice- 
Chancellor, Osmania University, 
recently inaugurated at Hydera¬ 
bad a seminar sponsored by the 
Union Ministry of Education and 
jointly convened by Osmama 
University and the U.S. Educatio¬ 
nal Foundation in India. 

He observed that first hand 
contacts always helped one to 
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VocatioDal 

Courses 

The Uaivenittts aie mtrodiictag 
job-ori«nted degree couisee. Ke* 
centfy the Academic Cowcil of 
the Bangalore University improv¬ 
ed an ambittoas project lor intro- 
dudng about 2S vocational sub¬ 
jects from the current academic 
year. 

According to Dr. H. Nara- 
simtiaiah, Vice-Chancellor, new 
optional subjects for degree cour¬ 
ses and di^oma courses as ad¬ 
ditional facility to obtain usefU 
vocational qualiiicatioas were 
/ being introduced keeping an eye 
on the employment potential in 
different fields as also the require- 
ment of trained personnel by the 
Govemm^t for imphmeotmg 
the plan programmes. 

The new optional subjects sche¬ 
duled to be introductedfor depee 
courses, he said, were tourUa, 
education, management, stoic 
keeping and store accounting, 
computer programmi^, operar 
tionaf research, hortkulttire, sil¬ 
viculture and pisciculture. Besid¬ 
es these courses the Academic 
Council had also decided to in¬ 
troduce iMstgraduate diploma 
courses in industrial muiagraMat» 
business mmagement and instru- 
mentatfoA. 

Joint Cosmic Ray 
Experiment 

The Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research, Bombay, the 
Physical Research Laboratory, 
Abmedabad, and the University 
of California, Berkeley were parti- 
dpants in a jointly designed cos¬ 
mic ray experiment conducted in 
Skylab III. The experiment 
involved the exposure of an as¬ 
sembly of Leran polycarbonate 
didearic detectors duriqg the 
Skylab mission. 

The objective of the experi- 
ment was to study in detail several 
ccnqixments of corpuscular radia¬ 
tion in qiace, both of solar and 
gdactic origin, which are cS low 
mtensities w hence are not ac> 
cesstUe for studies in balloon and 
rocket experiments. The Skylab 
provided a spscial qpportwiity 
for studying these oor^nents. 


DMectric detcetofs aim uied 
because they arenapablrof w|tlh 
standing & therasal and the 
radiation enviioiiniem of free 
^aaefora ptotanged period of 
time, te. for severu moallis, whb- 
outany significam loss of their 
scBsittvities. 

Skylab III was launched by 
the National Aeronautics A Space 
Adnimstnaimi in the Biddte of 
November 1973 with a crew of 
three astronauts; Col. Gerald 
Commaiider; Dr. Edward Ctbson 
Science Pilot; and Col. Willtam 
Pogue, Pitot Carr and Gibson 
dcpktycd the detector outside 
Skylab during their first space 


Special Study 
of Job 

Requirements 

A sruDY is to be shortly initiat¬ 
ed by the PUnniQgCoiniBissiQn 
to assess the unemptoyment 
among engineering personnel in 
the counuy. lie AH-lndia 
I ^uncU for Technical Educa¬ 
tion has made a special 
request to the Piannii^ 
Cemunission to take up this 
woik. ThcCouneil at its meet¬ 
ing in New Delhi has noted 
that the st^ly of technical 
manpower in the Fifth Plan is 
more or less pre-deteimined by 
the admissions that have al¬ 
ready taken ^ce in ra^eer- 
ingcoUqpes and polyte^ics. 
fietected institutions in the 
cotmtiy may be asaig^ the 
lespoosibiUiy of assessing the 
requirements of manpower, 
both and diplotaa hol- 
deis in all principal sectors of 
empicyment. 

Since there is a serious un- ' 
eroptoymoit among engineering 
j^craonnel at present the Coun¬ 
cil has suggested that it is ne- 
oesMiy that the Planning Com¬ 
mission undertake a spedai 
study ofthejob requiietiients of 
varipus categories of teebnical 
personnel to determine the 
anptoymeat sMtttan of engi- 
necrjng graduates and dSpfome 

hoUaiv- 


vitlk in the third week of Novem 
hff 1973 , At the conclusion of 
the Skylab mission, the detec¬ 
tor was retrieved by the astronauts 
and returned to the earth in early 
February 1974. 

The part of the detector as¬ 
signed 10 Indian experimenters 
arrived in India in March 1974. 
This detector had an exposure 
of 72 days in free space with a 
negligible amount of shielding 
materiai. This is the longest free 
space exposure of an experimental 
director which has bem brought 
back to earth, and ^ the first 
successful satellite experiment by 
researchers in India. The detector 
is expected to yield new and 
valuA^ information on particle 
radiation in free space, both of 
galactic and solar origin, as writ 
as on the micrometeorites. 

The study of the exposed de¬ 
tector is being made jointly by 
the research groups of Prof. 
S, Biswas of the Tata Institute. 
Prof. D. Lai, Director, Physical 
Research Laboratory, and Prof 
P.B. Price of the University of 
California, Berkeley, USA. 

New Director of 
CFRI 

Dr. M.G. Krishna assumed 
charge as Director, Central Fuel 
Research Institute, Dhanbad, on 
June 5, 1974. He was Director 
of Indian Institute of Petroleum. 
Dchra Dun, since 1964 before 
taking up his new assignment. He 
reminded the scientists about 
their responsibilities in view of 
the speciri position coal has 
a^uired in the context of severe 
oil shortage and energy crisis in 
the country today. From CFRI 
he will act as the Chief Co-ordi¬ 
nator for R & D programmes in 
the fidd of Coal and Energy in¬ 
cluding programmes concerned 
with coal utilisation and petro¬ 
leum. 

Dr. Krishna has widely travel¬ 
led. HU vUit to Austria, U.S.S.R. 
W. Cknnai\y. U.S.A., Mexico, 
France, Finland, Holland* U.K. 
Tehran, and Iran has been in con¬ 
nection with scientific meetings, 
syo^osiat congress, etc. on R 
D. on peucuBum and related 
fiM. 
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OF THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

IVbiflieiiuittet 

1. Balasubramanyam, Rao. On sonne a4)ects of hydro- 
magnetic channel flows, i.l.T., Delhi. 

2. Chiplunkar. AvinaMi Vtshnii. Global dimension of 
algebra of diirerential operators. University of Poona. 

3. Chugh, Vas Dev Uil. A siwdy of zeros and means of a 
class of entire functions. University of Delhi. 


17. Shrivastava. Ashok Kumar. Chemical changes and 
enqmie r^nlation during seed germination. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity. 

18. Hiakar. Bharatrai Chunilal. Evaluation of corrosion 
inhibitors. Gujarat University. 

19. Verma, Vishnu P'akash. Some aspects of the chemistry of 
uranyl selenites. Delhi. 

Engineering & Tedmology 


4 Joshi. Vijayshankar Shivshankar. Contributions to the 
theory of power-free integers and self-numbers. Gujarat Uni¬ 
versity. 

S. Krishan. Nandan. Some aspects of the growth of analyti¬ 
cal functions represented by Dirichlet series. Kanpur Univer¬ 
sity- 

Physics 

1. Chakravarty. Subhashchandra. Studies of radiowave 
propagation in the lower ionosphere. Gujarat University. 

2. Gopinathan Mcnon. K.K, Ultrasonic studies of metals 
and alloys; Bi'imuth and some of its alloys. M.S. University 
of Baro^. 

\ Goswami, Ainli Prasun Dielectric and other properties 
of thin films. I'nivcrsity of Poona. 

Chemistry 

1. Bhat, Siibraya Irodi Physicochemical studies on arti¬ 
ficial radioactiviiv and trace elements in the human environment. 
Gujarat University. 

2. (Tiakrabiirti. Prasoon Kami Siudi« on syniluriic subs¬ 
titute cn/ymes and other pcpiulcs of possible biological interest. 
Kanpur University 

3. Chandramoiili, N Synthetic and 
chemistry of birtavones. University of Delhi. 

4. ( handra Prakash Rao Ananiancni Surya. Studies on 
bakuchiol; A monotcrpcnc phenol. University of Poonn. 

5 . Chaiiop.idhyasa. Jyoti Bikash, Some aspects of the 
chemistry of sulphur dyes and oilier sulphur compounds. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona, 

6 CluudKifi. Sharadchandra Marutiray- Stcrcoctemislry 
of isoauroncs and related compounds. University of Poona. 

7. Chhaya. Piyush Manvantrai. Inhibitors for aluminium 
alloys. Gujaiat University. 

8. Deshpande. Vasanti Vishnu. Acylphosphaiasc studies 
on acylphosphaiasc of Vigna catiang University of Poona. 

9. Gupta. Gopal Das. Studies on pcroJto complexes of 
zirconium. I.l.T., Delhi. 

10. Kapoor, ChiranK*cv Lai. Chemical studies in relation to 
bilirubin toxicity. Kanpur University. 

II. Khanolakar, V.D. A study of coordination copiptexcs: 
Transition metal complexes of orthohydroxy acclopheiKMic oxime 
derivatives. Maraihwada University. 

P Mujumdar, Ratnakar Balwant. Isolation and stnic- 
iunu"elucidatkm of wood phenolics. University of Poona. 

13, Natu, Gopal Narayan. The study of metal complexes. 
University of Poona. ^ 

14 Oza Rainikant Manishanker. Studies in ewrosion and 
inhibitkm of siainlcs.s steel. Gujarat University. 

15 . Patel. Nagjibhat Desaibhai. Vibratioiwl spectra of the 
deuterated dihalogcnaied benzenes, Gujarat Univemty. 

16. Shah. Dineshkumar Keshavlal. Corrosion inhibitors. 
Gujarat University. 


1. BaiJ Nath. A study of some mixed boundary value {M-ob- 
lems in elasticity and d^rmoelasticity. Bhopal University. 

2. Gupta. Om Prakash. A study of mixed boundary 
value problems in elasticity and thcnnoelasticity. UuHial Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. Verma, Devendra. Study of dipole antennas in plasma. 
Gujarat University. 

BIOIXNjICAL sciences 

1. Kanchi, Padma Vithal. Etiology of infantile diarrhoea 
with special reference to pathogenic E. coli in tropics. Uni¬ 
versity of Poona. 


Botany 

1. Hilda, A. Studies on the blast disease—host specificity 
of pyricularia. University of Madras. 

2. Jalaja, N.C. Studies on the radiosensilivity of saccharum 
special. University of Madras. 


Zootogy 


1. Ahluwalia, Jastecn. St^y of visccro-somatic reflexes in 
the cat. University of Delhi. 

2. Bhat. Krishna Murthy U. Studies on insect ccUs cultured 
in vitro. University of Poona. 

3. Dasiagir, Tajyaba Sultana Syed Khaja Gulam. Studies 
on soine protozoan parasities of arthropods Marathwada 
University 

4 Kasinathan, S. Endocrine relation of the 
nclic cycle in Rana hcxadactyla (lesson). University of Mad¬ 


ras. 

5 MadLipure, Venkat Rajaram. Biology of Barbus pun- 
tius and Barbus licto (Hamilton). Marathwada University. 

a Malleshappa, Y. Mlcroflona of bu^o milk and micro¬ 
bial metabolism in milk. Bangalore University. 

7. MandaL Biney Krishna. Limnological investigations of 
fiesh-watcr fisheries of Burdwan. University ofBurdwan. 


8. Panickar, R. Govinda. Histophysiological shidim on 
developing and adult avian gizzards. M.S. Univcftity of 
Uaroda. 

9. Patel, Dharmdasi Chinubhai. Metabt^, fate of 
bhydroxy-huiyratc in rhizobial species. M.S. Univeraity of 

Baorda. 


10. Raval. Upendia M. Studies in the moiph^oOT and 
lysiology of vertebrate muscles: Certain aspe^ of functi^l 
latomy of the feed[ing aw>aratiis of some birds of pr^, order 
»1. Jnivcrsitv* 


Aggrkultare 

1. Angadi, Channabasappa VeerabhadraM»- Studies <m 
bacterial tof bli^l of rice. University of Madras. 

2, Araviodakahan, C. Studies on fertiUaera and materiab 
related to teitilizer industry. University of Madras. 
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HUMANTIffiB 


X Okandralata, B. Studies on fiisarium wDt of oottott. 
Uaivetsi^ of Mad^. 

4. Dixit» Bai Kumar. Geoetic studies of some ou^tHative 
charadcfs in til, Scsamum orimtale (L). Katyair UniversHy. 

5. Dubcy, Satya Dev. Study of micro^itttrients (boron, 
zinc, manganese and cooi>er) on the yeild, quatiQr and storage 
of apple var. red ddkrious. Kanpur University. 

6. Shiv Bahadur Sind. Studies in Iraf disease of Aihar 

(Canianus cajan L) Kanpur Univcruty. 

SOCHAL SCIENCES 

PsycMogy 

1. Khan, Ptaveen. Personality structure of women in the 
nursiiig profession. Kanpur Univwsity. 

2. Shah. Anand Gdkaldas. Some personality and situa¬ 
tional vaiiablity influeocing successfulty inter-personal peroep- 
tioo. Gujarat Univeisity.. 

.SodaioKT 

1. Shenoy. Vasanthi. A study of some aspects of the chaf¬ 
ing structure of the family of the industrial wotting women in* 
eluding the adjustment pattern to her household in Madras 
City. University of Madias. 

Ptditfea] Science 

1. Baral, Lot Rru- Political opposition in Nqal, 1960-71. 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

2. Gupta. Pratap Narayan. The theory and practice of 
judicial review in liidia: A conparative study with qiedal refe- 
fence to U.S.A. Kanpur University. 

3. Gupta, Vijaya Prakash. Problems of parliaiKntary de¬ 
democracy in a multi-racial society, Kenya. University of 
Delhi. 

4. Javed Atam. Crisis of legitimacy: A case study of Indian 
FarKameiit. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

5. Srinivas, M.V. American view of Muslim sqiarattsm in 
lodu, 1939-47. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

Eemiondn 

1. Chauhan. Yogendra Singh. Economics of intmive 
crop rotations (cmunacial enterprize) in Fanukhabad District. 
Kanpur University. 

2. KamUe, Namdeo Dn^oba. A cross se^on aruilysb 
oi tte structure and determination of spatial distribution of 
manpowo’ resources: A case study of Maharashtra. Shivaji 
Univer»iy. 

3. Saxena. K.C. Zonal difference in erv^ output growth in 
Madhya Pradesh. Jabalpur University. 

4. Shukla, Daya Shankar. Role maize ferming in the 
economic development of iaunpur District. Kanpur Univer* 
shy. 

5. Thakcae. Gajrodrasmh Devisinh. A study of agricut- 
tural iaqrionentation programme. South Gujural University. 

EdocatioB 

1. Gaur, Indra Bhanu. A study into the comparative vali¬ 
dity of selection of candidates to the medkai colk^. Meerut 
Umvosity. 

2. Kothai. PiUai. Organisational cUmate, teacher morale 
and school quality. M.S. University of fiaroda. 


]. Gavaskar, Kashinath Manohar. Development of a finn: 
A grocfal survqr of different aspects of devrioianrot of a firm 
through time, wHh roecial referaioe to the fonrn ^ of 
devek^xnent of the iSwmttik Rubber ftoducts Limited, Kiikee. 
Ihuvcrsity ^ Poona. 

2. HarlaSca, Sbyam Sunder. Socfooconomic stwty of tea 
garden Jabomeis of Assam. Unhnefaity of Gauhati. 
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W.. . 

nuQtofvy 

1. Bon, Aijun Das. A diitosophical study of the yoga sutra 
€i PtiugkU- Uiuvcfsiiy of Poona. 

2. Sharma, Ram Nath. The socul philosophy of Sri 
Auroblndo. D.Litt. Meerut Univeisity. 

3. Srirama, R^iu Alluri. Modern Indian humanism: A 
study with reference to the works of Rala Ram Mohan Roy. 
Swami Vivefcananda, Rabindranath Tagore, S. R^hkrisbnan 
and M.N. Roy. Andhra Univenily. 

UaffdsUcs 

1. Dhongde, Ramesh Vaman. Tense, aspect and mood in 
English and Marathi. Universiiy of Poona. 

2. Tolani, Sundri Thakurdas. Contempeawy standard 
Smdhi: A transformational generative sketch. University of 
Poona. 

Uleratse 

1. Akhauri, Brajnandan Prasad. Images and symbols in 
the poetry of Sri Aurobindo. Mi^dh University. 

2. Kadam, Anand Arjun. John Galsworthy: A thematic 
study of his plays. Shivait University. 

3. Tqgale, Dattatraya Vithoba. Structure in the noveb of 
Virginia Woolf. Shivaji University. 

Sanskrit 

1. Bhat. Vishnu Prasad. A critical and comparative study 
of the Brafaadaranyaka Upanishad. University of Poona. 

2. Chaturvedi, Mahesh Nath. Mahakavi Kalidas ke naia- 
k(Ni ki darshnik prishtUitimi; Ek vivechan. Kanpur Untveisiiy. 

3. Jeste, Meena Deodatta. Arts in the Puranas. Univer¬ 
sity of Poona. 

4. Jha, Kishorc Nath. Nyay drishtyatmanuchintanam. 
D.Ut. K.S. Darbhanga Sanskrit University. 

5. Sudhi, Padma. Indian aesthetic theories in Sanskrit 
literature: From Veda to classical period upto the age of Kali 
das. University of Poona. 

Hfaid! 

1. Bajpai, Radhcy Shyam Hindi radio natak: Prerna 
strot, iiplabhhiyan evam scemayen. Kanpur University. 

2. Chauhan. Shairughan Dass, Swatantratakaiccn Hindi 
upanyas mein nayak ka swamp. Kanpur University. 

3. Gupta. Kamla Devi. Prem Chand tatha Shan kc nari 
patron ka tulnatmak adhyayan. Kanpur University. 

4. Khandclwal, Shiv Kumar. Sonipat Tehsil ke adhar per 
Bangm boii ka bhashashastriya varnatmak adhyayan. Meerut 
University. 

5. Kulkami, Govind Pandharioath. Kavivar Smayasundcr 
ke chant evam akhyan kavya, 1615-1703. University of Poona. 

6. ^ Kulkami, Govind Ramkrishna. Bisvin s^i ke Pauranik 
Hindi prabandh kavya aur adhunikta. University of Poona. 

7. Lalit, Chandrika Prasad Dikshit. Sant kavi Chand 
Dass; Kavyatmak mulyanfcan. Kanpur University. 

8. Pathak, AraUiakar Pandurang. Hindi aur Marathi 
patca-karita: Ek tulnatmak adhyayan, 1826-1920. University of 
Poona. 

9. Sukhbir Sin^. Swatantrottar Hindi kavya ki mool 
chenta: Strot aur swaro(H>- University of Delhi. 

Ufda « 

1. Hanfi, Abul Muzaffar. Shad Arfi: Shakhsiyat aur fun. 
Bhopal Uaivrsity. 

Mmtu 

1. Deahpande, Vishvanatba Bakfaandra. Pauranik ani it»> 



hisik MinUbl aitaktteel vyaktineilutUa; 1883>197D 
mfhstvadiya vyiktiitichtscbt vkher. Shivaji Uoivctsity. 

2«wHtlI. Dayanm Tulaahinun. Saane Cunni: Ek eKilti taA 
ahhm of fbona. 

3. Yadav, Anand Ratan. Marathi laghunibaiidh: Pie< 
lana, pravati ani tyacha vikas; 1920-67. University of Poona. 

GidwaU 

f 1. Patel. Hansabcn Mohanbhai. Akhyana Yugno sabitya 
pcavaha. Ctdanii Unimsity. 

2. Tfivedi. Chandrakant Rholanalh. Swaminarayana sam- 
pcadayana*^ itavi Nashkuiaiiand: A study. Gujatat University. 

KaaaMla 

1. ChtvaW. S.C. Chainarasa: The philosopher poet. 
Kamatok University. 


Hiatarf 

1. Bbatt, Udia Ghanshyamhbhai. Women leadenhip in dia 
city of Ahtniedabad during the period of Ind ian National Move* 
ment, 1920-47. Gujarat Universily. 

2. Srirama Murdiy. V. Studies in history of the Telugu 
country during the Vijayanagar period. 1336-1630. Kamatak 
Univonity 

3. LTp^yay, R^jeri) Kumar. Samaj evam vidl^: Aram* 
bhilc smrhiyon mein. Jabalpur University. 

Geography 

1. Kishori Singh. A geographical study of population an^ 
rural setUements in the Ganga-Koshi Doab of the Moradabad 
and Bijnor Districts Me^t University. 

2, Sharma, Ram Naresh Prasad. Ranchi: An urban 
study. Magadb University. 


CURRENT DOCUMg:fetTAJIj3N IN EDUCATION 


List of select articles cufled from perodfcals received In AlU Library during May>June 1974. 


EDtCATIONAI. SOCIOLOGY 

Katm. J. “Raising of university tuition fees.*' ffigher Edu- 
lanon and Researeh in the Netherlands 17 (3); 1973: 21-7. 

Lofthnesc, Stephen. “Thoughts on 'publish or perish* **. Higher 
tAwaiHitt 3 (li; Feb 74; 59-79. 

Rkterdson. Betty. “Visions of the obvious: Recent writings on 
students and on academic reforms** A.A.V.P. Atlktin 
59 On Sepi 73, 335-8. 

Snart* Niainn. “Streaking for academe,** Times Higher 
Ed/ncaiwn Supplement (130>; 12 Apr 74: 12. 

"Students speak: A symposium on the causes of unrest on the 

campus’* Srmimr U76>; Apr 74: 10-32 

\oung. Michael F.D. “Case for introducing sociology to the 
laboratory ** Tttnes Higher education Si^pkment (127J; 
22 Mar 74- 8. 


EDLC-ATIONAL ADMLNISTRATION 

Doraterkery. S.R. "Role of the University Grants Commission 
in the dcvelopnwnt of the Indian universnUes.” Nfw 
f-ratuiers in Education 3 f21: Aug 73 : 32-56. 

WJ. “Reviewing tenure,** A.A.V.P, Bulletin 59 
(5); Sept 73: 339-45. 

Hm. Raystn 1-. “Asian university today.** Intematj^l 
/issoeiofioH €>/ Hniversities Bulletin 2t Aug 73 j 203-7. 

Pieer, David Warren. "Case of spending to save.'* Times 
Higher Education Supptcmciu (I30J; 12 Apr 74:4. 

Startna. RWmrd aad Gnnehevg. Mkhael. "Academic as ad- 
mmistrator and policy maker,'* Higher Bducatkm Review 
6 (1); Autumn 73: 45-53. 

economics of education 

Botlomley. Anthony and DoMorth, John. 

university education wiUi economies of scale. Higher 
Edua^km 3 (I); Feb 74: 91-101. 

RcMKr. RIdMUd R. “Expansion of educredit in Utin Anwi- 
can higher education: Promise or peril?** Hi^ education 
3 (U; Feb 74: 81-9. 

iMm. Aataofc- "Recognition to teachers, at last!** Economic 
mtical Weekly 9 CIO); 18 May 74:780-3. 

Wert. E.G. “Differential versus equal rti^t subsidies fe 
^t-seoondaiy education: A curr^ Canadian dispute. 
Education 3 (1); Feb 74: 2M2. 


Wiles. Peter. “Correlation between education and earnings: 
The extemal-test-not-content hypothesb,*' Higher Edu- 
cation 3 (1); Feb 74: 43-57. 

EVAIUATION 

Amiik Sngh. “Examinations: The strategy of change.** New 
Frontiers in Echtcarion 3 (2); Aug 73; 74-91. 

“Examinations protect working class students.** Times Higher 
E^cation Supplement (135); 17 May 74:2. 

ADIJIT EDUCATION 

Anwar Ali, M.M. “Adult education in Bangladesh.** In^m 
Journal of Adult Education 35 (3); Mar 74; 17-19. 

Asopa, Jai Naratyan. “Experiment and experience.** Prasar 
2 (I); Apr 74: 45-51. 

Bhirdwai. O.P. “Problems of peisonal contact programmes.** 
Prasar 2 (1): Apr 74: 58-65, 

Daodiya, C.K. “Evolutionary process: University adult edu¬ 
cation in India-II.** Ptasar 1 (3); Oct 73 : 67-77. 

“Education Commission on Correspondence courses*’. Prasar 
2 (1); Apr 74: 71-5, 

(^okar. GJf. 'Teachii^ m^bods and aids in adult 

programmes with special reference to the work being done in 
Greater Bombay.** Prasar 1 (3); Oct 73: 21-32, 

Gopalan. Iringallv. "Experinients in functional literacy'ip 
Mysore.” Pnuar 1 (4); Jan 74; 35-8. 

Gupta. S, “Some thwgjits on correspondence course,** Pra¬ 
sar 2 (I); Apr 74 : 36-9. 

Kanud. K-L. “Unking the university with the community.*' 
Prasar Z (1) Apr 74: 11-20. 

Kapoor. S. “Offering Summer Courses for adults: A report 
of an experience.** Pmftir 1 (3); Oct 73: 61-6. 

Kapur. MX. "Plan projects for the liquidation of adub illi¬ 
teracy in India.** Prasar 1 (4); Jan 74; 15-19. 

Rflkadia, B.C. “Training of adult literacy workers: A report.** 
Prasto 1 (4); Jan 74; 30-4. 

RoMir Datt. “Correspondence courses .* Some impressHMS.** 
Prasar 2 (1); Apr 74 : 20-32. 

University Adult Educators Meeting, Jaiinir. 1973. “Report.** 
Prasar 1 (4); Jan 74:20-9. 

Umversity of Rajasthan. Committee on Corr»>oadence Study, 
Jaipur. 1965 (CHAIRMAN: J.R. Kidd). “Report.** Prasar 
2 (IK Apr 74: 7B-90. 
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CLASSIFIED AOVERTISEMEMTS 


i;NlVBRSnrY OF DELHI 

A«vt.No.&d*.lV/ 23^4 

AFPUCATIOKS in the prescribed form 
ere invited for the following posts:^ 


Hie scale of pay of the posts are: 

1. Professor: Rs 1100-50-1300-60- 

1600, 

2. Reader; Rs, 7O0-50-I2S0. 

3. Lecturer/Reseaich Associate: Rs. 
40(MO-800<SD-950. 

4. Part-time Tutors: Rs. 300/- to 500/- 
(Fixedl depending upon the qualifica¬ 
tions and eiqierieDoe, 

5. Deputy Controller of Exams: Rs. 
1^50-1250. 

6. Asstt. Director of Physical Educa- 
tioo: Rs.40(MO-800-50-950. 

7. ReoeptionBl:Rs. 425-15-500-EB-15- 

56O'20-7DO (Revised). 

1 Sceoo-typists (English): Rs. 330* 
tO-380-EB>12-500-£B-15-560 CRevised). 

All posts cany D.A., C.C.A.. H.R.A. 
and retiremedt benefits (in case of per- 
incumbents) as ^missilde under 
the roles in force from time to lime. 
The above pay scales in respect of 
posts at SI. Nos. 1-6 are likely to be 
levted. 

I. ESSEbmAL QUALIFICATIONS 

1. FerPndeoorahfp: 

A Scholar of eminence. Independent 
wenh of hf^ standard and ex- 

p ei'l eip * ^ ifafiitny Wnatgraduale classes 
and tesmeh for a considerable 

period deaumUe. 

2 . Per Btedrrrtip: 

Good academic record with first or 
Second Class Mast^ Degree in 
the subject ooncmied widi a Doctoral 
Degree Of equiyaicnt piddbhed woric. 
lodcpoideit publBhed wmk (io addi- 
to the pooliihed work roestioned 
gbopse) vnRh at least 5 years’ te a c falitf 
gperyfice in Honours/Postgraduate 
ama oaeotial. 


3. Fbr Lacteal^ 

Good record with first or 

hi^ Second Class Master^ Degree or 
an equivalent Degree of a Foreign Uni- 
versi^ in the subject coacenied. 


4. For RescanA Asredate: 

Good academic record with first or 
high Second Class Master’s Degree in 
Zodogy and/or Bio-dmiistry followed 
by Docioral Degree or equivalent re* 
search work. 

5. For Part-time Tatori la Hiadustaal 
Mmfe: 

Good academic record with first or 
hid* Second Class Master's Degree in 
Music and prcdciency In performance. 

6. For Deputy Coatroller of Exams: 

Second Class Master's Dqgrcc and ex¬ 
perience of educational administration at 
the executive level for at least 8 years. 

7. For Antt. Oiiectar of Fhysfeal Efeh 
cutioa: 


Master’s Degree in Physical Education 
or a Master's Degree in Arts/Science with 
a Post-gnaduaie Diploma ia Physical 
Education. 


8. For Receptfeuitt: 

At least a Graduate with sound know¬ 
ledge of English. Should be a good 
ocmvmsaiionist both in English and 
Hindi. Experience of working in an 
educational institution preferrra. 

9. Far Sta»>fyplits (EuglMi): 

Matriculate with pnriiciency in Type- 
writing (minimum speed 35 w.p.Ri.) and 
pfofioency in Short-band (minbinmi 
tfeed 80 w.pjnJ. Candidates will be 
required to and quali^ ki tests 
to be JieU by the Unimnty in General 
EqgliA, ShtM-haiul and Typewriting. 


tl. sraOAUIBSDtUILE QUALIFI¬ 
CATIONS : 

1. For Professor^ la Pfcyakal or 
laofgtiilc Chembtry: 

Specialisation and research experimiee 
in any of the following areas: 

Electrocbemtstiy^ Polymer Checnislry. 
Radiation Chemistry. Chemical ^>em* 
roscopy, Theoretical Quantum Oieims- 
try, Chemical Thermodynamics includ¬ 
ing Statistical Thermodynamics, X-ray 
Crystallography. Chemiciil Kinetics. 

Spccttilisalion in Inorganic Chemistry 
and Research expcncrax in any of the 
following areas: 

Coordination Chemistry, Analytical 
Chemistry. Radiation Chemistry. 

2. For Readership in Physics A Astro- 

Pfey^: 

Specialization tn Solid Slate Physics. 
Nuclear and High knergy Physics. 
Spectroscopy, Plasma and Astrophysics. 
Fariicle l^ysics and f ield ilieory. 
Slat isi teal Physics and Many Body 
Theory. 


3. For Readership io l/ida; 

Ability fi) to guide research itl M. LiU. 
and Ph.D. levcK: (tii to conduct Post- 
M A spectahsed couises in translation 
and M.Litt. in Urdu .Special study of 
Nineteenth C.cnlury Urdu Prose. 

4. For Readership in Zooltigr: 

Specialisation in Cell Biology, Ein- 
docnnologs'. fishery Biology, Hniomo- 
iog>, Ecology. Genetics. 

5. For Research Associate in Zoology:. 

Specialization in EndiKTinoiogy. En¬ 
tomology. C'cll Biology and fishery Bio¬ 
logy. 

6. For Lccturerdiip in llhidiBlaiii 
Mnic; 

Experience of icachiog Degree Clatucs 
for not less than two yean. Evidence 
of published work. Working know¬ 
ledge of any three of the foUownrig 
languages: 

Sanskrit, English, Hindi. Urdu, Ben¬ 
gali and Marathi, ^ 

7. For Deputy Controller of Extunfaiatioiu: 

Exper'itfice of Univw^ity administra¬ 
tion. familiarity with the winking of the 
University bodies and Institutions and 
relating to conduct and coofidcniial work 
of examinations. 

8. For Aistt. Diracior of Fhytical Eda- 
otfon: 

Should have previous administralive 
ekperieooe of otpanising gama and 
sports at University level. BrofleieDey 


S.N6. DefaHinait 


DesagaatioQ 


. 1. Okenustry 

»2. Urdu 

3. Physics A Astro-Physics 

4. Zoology 

3. Faculty of Music A Fine 

Arts 

6. central Office 


Professor (One) 

Reader (One 

Readers (One IVnnanent and Two temporary : 
one upto July 1975 and the other upto 
April 1976.) 

Reader (One) 

Research Associate (One). 

Lecturer in Hindustani Music (One). 

Put—time Tutors (2 Vocal and 2 Instrumental) 

tl) Deputy Controller of Exams. tOne). 

(ii) Asstt. Director of Physkal Education 

(One Male A One female). 

(iii) Receptionist (One) 

(iv) Steno-typists (En^h). 
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in iitmet upto Inter-UnlversHy and Na¬ 
tional level. 

The prescribed arolkation Tonn can 
be had fl'oin the Infonnatum Ollice of 
the University either personally or by 
sending a self-addressed envelope (S' x 
It'T with postage stamps worth R$. 
1.75. 

Selected candidates will have to pro¬ 
duce the original documents relating to 
their age, 9 iialificiilions, experience, 
etc. before joining the appointment. 

Applications accompanied by attested 
copies of Degrees and other certificates, 
etc. should reach the undersigned not 
later than 16th Jaly, 1974> 

Note: 

1. It will be open to the University to 
consider the niurics of suitable 
candidates «bo may not have ap¬ 
plied. Relaxation of any of the 
qualificatittns may be made in ex¬ 
ceptional cases in respect of all 
posts on the recommendations of 
the Selection Committee. 

2. Convassing in any form by or on 
behalf of the candid.itc will dis¬ 
qualify. 

3. Candidates for the posts at SI. Nos. 

I to 5 called for interview from 
outside Delhi ns ill he paid contnbu- 
tion towaids RailN\a> fare as per 
rules, 

4. Certain percentage of posts in the 
cadre of Sicno-typists is reserved 
for Scheduled Caste. Scheduled 
Tribes and Tx-servicemen. 

Sd/- 

REGISTRAR 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 

Admission Nolke—1974-75. 

THE Banaras Hindu University re¬ 
opens after Suhuner Vachlion on July 
9,1974. The University offers the 
following C'ourscs of Study in various 
Facuhies.lnsiiuites. Collcges/Schools. The 
prescribed admission forms and bul¬ 
letin of information containing details 
of admission r^uircmcnis and other rele¬ 
vant information can lx: had fioni the 
office of the Directors of the Institutes, 
D^ns of the Faculties. Principals of the 
C'ollqges concerned on payment of Rs. 
2,^.(Cash/M.0,/l,P,0.) Admission forms 
duty filled in are to be sent to the 
Heads of the Dcpariments concerned for 
Post-graduate courses and to the Deans 
of the Faculties concerned for Undcr- 
groduate courses. Ail admissions arc 
made strictly on merit basis. 

Government / Endowment / University 
Scholarships, freeships and other finan¬ 
cial assistance are available for meritori¬ 
ous and deserving students. Nearly 160 
Research Scholai^ips/Fellowships of the 
value of Rs. 250/- p.m. and Rs. 500/- 
p.m. respectively arc awarded every year 
TO the university. About 270 U.O.C./ 
^holarships and Fellowships 
oftte value .rangitu from Rs. 300/- p.m 


to Rs. 500/- p.mf. are abo olIiRnd to 
the Research Sdu^ars. Each studoit 
admitted to Post-graduate course with¬ 
in the sanctioned quota in the Institute 
of Technology is paid a stipend of Rs. 
250 p.m. Other fadlities viz.. Hostel 
accommodation (for Boys and Girls), 
Bus, Text Book Bank etc., also exist. 

Ute prospectus of studies for each 
course can be had from die Public 
Relations Officer of the University on 
payment of the prescribed price. 

Separate application forni is required 
to be filled in for each course. 

The issue of aditussion application 
forms for various courses in the different 
faculties, shall stop before one week 
from the dale fixed for the submission 
of the same. 

I.P.Os. M.O.s drawn in favour of the 
Deans of the respective Faculties and the 
Principals of the Colleges, payable at the 
B.H.U. Post Office, should rcadi the 
Offices concerned on or before the date 
specified above. 

1. FACULTY OF ARTS 

COURSES AVAa.ABLE: 

1. M.A. in A.I.H.C. & Archaeolr^. 
Arabic. Bengali, English, German, Geo¬ 
graphy, Art & Architecture (History of 
An), liindi, Indian Philosc^ihy & ^li- 
gion. Mathematics, l^li, Philosophy, 
Persian. Sanskrit, Statistics, and Urdu. 
ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENT: B.A. 
or equivalent examination. 

2 B,A. (three-year degree come) 

ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS: 

Candidates who have piu^ P.U.C. 
exam or its equivalent are eligible for ad¬ 
mission to B A. Part 1 and those who 
have passed LA. examination or its 
equivalent are eligible for B.A. Part If 
class. 

.3. B, Library Science Courses: 

ELIOffilLm' REQUIREMENT: 

A Second Class Bachelor's degree of a 
lecognised University. A limit^ num¬ 
ber of scats are reserved for the ^puted 
candidates and working Librarians of 
long standing. 

4. M. IJbrary Sdence Couses: 

EliRibjfity RequiKiiieDts: 

A Second Class B. Lib. Sc. degree or a 
post-graduate Diploma in Library Scien¬ 
ce from a recognised University, 

5. Post-Gradwitc DipItHna fn: 

(a) Linguistics and 

(b) Journalism (Full time) 

eligibility REQUIREMENTS: 

B.A. or equivalent examination. 

6. B.P. Ed. Conne: 

ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS: 

Bachelor's degree of a recognised 
University with aptitude for games 
it sports, gymnastics and aquatics etc. 


Note: Admisnons to the B. Ub. Sc. 
and M. lib. Sc., Fxy^cal location 
(B.P. Ed.), Diploma in JtMimalism cour¬ 
ses will be made after Admtssum Test/In- 
lerview, 

THE LAST DATE FOR THE SUB¬ 
MISSION OF THE FORM IS l6-g.74. 

2. FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
COURSES AVAILABUB: 

1. M.Sc. Two years course in Hiysics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geog^- 
phy. Geology, Geophysics, Mathematics, 
Statistics, Bio-Ch^istry and Psycho- 
logy. 

ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS; 

B.Sc, Hons, or B.Sc. with the subjects 
to offered in M.Sc. ADDITIONAL 
subject required for admission to: 

M.Sc. Oiemistiy^B.Sc. with Physics, 
Chem, Maths. 

M.Sc. Botany—B.Sc. with Botany and 
ChemUtiy. 

M.Sc. Geophysics—B.Sc. with Geo- 
1(^, Physics and Mathematics 

M.Sc. 2^1ogy—B.Sc. with (Chemis¬ 
try and Zoology. 

M,&. Bio-Chemistry—B.Sc. with 
Chemistry (not subsidiary or minor) 
with any two of the following subjects:—* 

Physics, Maths, Botany, Zoology, Plqr- 
siology, Bio-Chemistry. 

2. B.Sc. (Three Year Degree C(«se) 
Parti: 

ELIGlBILnY REQUIREMENT: 

P.U.C., Higher Secondary or equiva¬ 
lent Examination with Science, l.Sc. 
passed studmts may also apply. 

3. Bile. Part 11: 

Eligibility Reqnircntaits: 

l.Sc. or equivalent examination in 
Science with atleast one of the subjects 
of the Group. 

4. Two Yetfs B.Sc, Hobs. Covse: 

Those admitted in B.Sc. Fart II may 
take Hons, in one of the 3 subjects pro¬ 
vided they have secured 50% marks in 
the subject and 4S % in aggr^te. Eng¬ 
lish will be compulsory for Monoun 
Course. 

Note; Girls desiitHis of offerii^ com¬ 
binations with subjects other than Geo- 
lo^ and Statistics should apply to the 
Principal. Women's College for forms 
and admission. ^ Those who are 
desirous of offering Hons. Course ui 
B.Sc. Part n and d^re to study in the 
maul Deptts. of the Faculty may apply 
direct to Uie Dean's offke. 

LAST DATE for submission of appli¬ 
cations is 21st August, 1947. 

3. FACULTY OF SCKIAL SCIENCES 

COURSES AVAILABLE; Fost-gra- 
duaie and Under-graduate Courses 
in the foUowit^ ubj^: 

1. Eccmonucs, 2. History, 3. Fcrfitical 
Scienoe, 4. Psydiology, S. Sociology. 
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Stedentt seefciitt uiaitakm to &A. 
tut 1 and Atft U hawe tlto opdoo to 
ofiiBr two IV dace optional sybiBCts of tko 
above meotioned 6vc sutyccti beaidea one 
compulsory language paper. 

ELlGlBILITy REQUIREMENTS: 

I. M.A.: B.A or its equivakot exa- 
mination of a iccoginsed uaiwsity. 

H. BJi. Fail I.: P.U.C./Higlm Seoon- 
daiy fV its equivalent examination. 

ni. &A, Part R: imermediate or its 
equivalent examination. THE LAST 
DATE for submission of appHcatkaa is 
164-74. 

5. LAW SCHOOL 

Cmnes Artlbhle: 

(i) LL.B. (6 Seinesters-3 Yis.) 

(M) LL.M. (4 SeinestGr>-<2 YfS.) 

rEQUIREMEVTS for ADMISSION: 

(i) LL.B.: Bachelor's degree or ito 
equivalent degree. 

(it) LL.M.: Three yens' LL.B. daw 
with at least 60% maris in the aRpegete 
of various examinations omnprismg the 
LL.B. Degree, and prodcimey in En^ish. 

LAST DATE for receipt of applica¬ 
tion forms in the Dean's office is 3l8t 
A^ast 1974. 

6. WOMENS COLLEGE 

COURSES AVAILABLE: 

(i) B.A. A B.Sc. Part 1 

(it) B.A. & B.Sc. Fart 11 (Pass and 
HoMxtrs) 

EL 1 GIB 1 LITV EQUlREMEbrrS: 

Same as mottioned for B^./B.Sc. 
Courses under the Faculties of Arts. 
Social Sciences and Science. 

THE LAST DATE for reedpt, of 
applications in the office of the PrincqMil 
for B.A.^.Sc. Courses ate 164*74 and 
214-74 respectively. 

7. EVENING COLLEGE 
COURSES AVAILABLE: 

B.A. Part II in Hindi. Engiuh. HisUfty. 
Eccmomics. Sociology and Poliicai 
Scienoe, etc. 

EUGIBlLrry REQUOrntfENT: 

I. A./I. Sc./I.Coni. or in cqinvalmt 
examination. 

THE LAST DATE for submittiaB of 
admisskm applicatioa fonn w 14lh 

Aapst 1W4. 

8. FACULTY OP B>UCATON 
COURSES AVAILABLE: 

(t>B.Ed. (it) M.Ed. 

EUGBHLITy REQUIREMIINTS: 

Bachelor's or Master’s Degree. For 
MEd., a B.Ed. degree is abo cseenlial. 

Ttffi LAST DATE for sobminioa of 
apphcatfons will be onno i ia ee ir later on. 


R MCRATV OB MMC ANO NNE 
Am 

COURSBS AVMLAU: 

1. nm Xm bml Baw Cam 

in VfTHI/hittnifm MMc* 

2. ffim Ynr RMik 9im) htepa- 
ted Chena in VocaVlMiimninl 
(HWmffiul Mhaie) etfy. 
ELKmUTV RBQUUMINTB: 

High School or hi equivalent e»is, 

3. TwoimM.Mae.DmaGom 
in VectfAndnmdall/hiwirolagy- 

ELfOBOmr RBQUltEMBNlS: 

(0 B.M 11 S. of B.H.U. or equtvakat 
Examiiation, or 

(U) B.A./B.A. (Hons.) with Music or 
its aqaivdient enandnaiien. 

Adoatted naditiilH shnU ba placed 
on one yeacb probaiiett. 

4.1k» Vnr D. Mbs. (Ondar af 
Marie) Ciane la VaralAMtrmnial 
Marie. 

ESSENtEAL REQUIREMENTS: 

M.Mus. of BlH.U. wMi^59i marks in 
piacdcal or in KfusiC front a r^— 
cQfftiaed University with 60% marks in 
pnctical. 

Admisrian wdl be mnde after Adms- 
sioD toL Admitted ranriitim shiui be 
pbetd 00 one yeai^ pnobaiioa. 

S. Three Yeer Bfotanai Cttmee 1m 
Oanea (Bhm Natm): No edu¬ 
cational quafincatfon is prescribed for 
this coums. Mininiuin age on Ist 
July. *74 sboidd be IB years. 

TTE LAST DAIB for subnmoQ of 


mHeathm la l64Llf94. 

ARTS UNIT: 

1. tlm Pine Arts Unit admits 
sludSDis for the Five Yhsn Intemled 
Come in Fine Arts for specia¬ 
lisation in Feinting. Plastic Acts 
and AppKed Am separately leading k> 
degree Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.P.A.) 
in respective suhiects; 

PIM Yier InliffiBlei Cbm: 

EUCfflaiTY RBQU1REMBN1S: 

Ujri* school or its equivalent quali- 
ficaiim. Admissions wilt be made on 
the basis of an aptitude test. 

Far direct admUon to n Yittlnlmfod 

EUGlULm' REQUIREMENTS: 

linermediate or Higher Secondary with 
Drawii^ or Art. 

FlordfrecCatetarien to IH Veer Paini- 
leg: ELlGlBILITy REQUIREMSYTS: 

B.A. with Drawing and Painting or 
Paiminf as an opiionai subject or il 
Year Diploma examination in Minting. 

2. MJf.A. Come in Fafarie^Apriied 
Autoplastic Arts (2 Yaaia dvatiini)’ 

ELIGIBILITV REQUIREMENTS: 
B.F.A. degree 

THE LAST DATE for receiving appli¬ 
cations in the office of the Dean b ISth 
Jaly. 1974. 

Notv: Details of the tindergraduaie 
and FOsi-graduate courses available in 
the FaculOR of Agriculture, Commeroc 
4t Bueiness Management and Oriental 
Lcamiag & Tbe^kigy will be notified 
separate. Admission noticeB for 
the Institute of Technoli^ and the 
Insthme of Medical Sciences have been 
rrieased eariier. 
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INDIA1I INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 80M8AY 

POWAI, BOMBAY 400078 

RMWireh Sdioltrthips/Fcflowshtptin ScImos, SoettI Sdmcw and Hunwnities 

1I74-7S Sasslon 

AOvoftiMinent No. 779 


Rbearch Scholarships of the value of R$. 300/- 
p.m. and Postdoctoral Fellowships of the value of 
Rs. 500/- p.m. are available in Chemistry, Geology, 
Humanities and Social Sciences, Mathematics and 
Physics. 

Excellent facilities exist at the Institute for canyiag 
out research in many of the modem disoipltnes in the 
respective departments. Application forms may be ob¬ 
tained from the Deputy Registrar (Academic) on re¬ 
quest accompanied by a self-addressed stamped (60 
l^se stamp) envelope of size 28x 13 cms. 8uper.«crib- 
■ed * "Application for Research Scholarship/FeHow- 
ship in .. Completed application 

(Branch of Science) 

forms accompanied by a crossed postal order for 
Rs. 5'- payable to the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Bombay, must reach the Deputy Registrar 
(Academic) by 14lh August, 1974. 

IN THE CASE OF CANDIDATES BELONG¬ 
ING TO SCHEDULED CASTE/TRIBE, SPECUL 
CONSIDERATION WILL BE SHOWN IN THE 
MATTER OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates have to appear for interview at the 
Institute before Anal selection. Candidates called for 
interview will be paid a single 111 class railway fare 
by the shortest route from the place of residence to 
the Institute and back. 

MilNlMUM QUALinCATlONS: 

A first class or high second class Master's Degree 
for research scholarship and Ph.D. degree for post¬ 
doctoral fellowship in the appropriate subjects. 

Candidates who have appeared for the Master's 
Degree examination and are awaiting tesolis are also 
ehgtblc to apply. 


The areas of specialisatioa are given below : 

t DJES^ARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY: 1. Solid 
Stole Chemistry and Physics, 2. Crystal and Mole¬ 
cular Stracture; 3. Chemical and Mossbauer Spec¬ 
troscopy, 4. Electrochemistry, 5. Thermodynamics, 
6. Coordination Chemistry, 7. Analytical Chemistry 
8. Chemistry of Natural Iroducts, 9. Snynihetic Or¬ 
ganic Chemistry. 

II. GEOLOGY: (Deptt. of Civil Engg.) 1. Petro¬ 
logy and Mineralogy, 2. Economic Geology, 3. 
Engineering Geology. 

III. DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES & 
SOCIAL SCIENCES: (A first class or high second 
class Bachelor's and Master's degree for Research 
Scholarship and Ph.D. degree for Post-doctoral 
Fellowship in the appropriate subjects). 

1. English, 2. Economics, 3. Philosophy, 4. Be¬ 
havioural Sciences (Psychology, Anthropology, So¬ 
ciology, Management Science). 

A candidate is required to submit a typed note of 
about 600 words outlining the proposed theme of re¬ 
search along with the application. 

IV. DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS: 

1. Functional Analysis and Approximation Theory, 

2. Complex Analysis, 3. Numerical Analysis, 4. Fluid 
Mechanics, 5. Elasticity, 6. Statistics. 

V. DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS; 1. Solid State 
Physics, Experimental and Theoretical, 2. Nuclear 
Physics, Experimental and Theoretical, 3. Atomic and 
Molecular Structure and Spectroscopy, 4. X-ray 
Spectroscopy and Crystallography. 

Postal requests for application form, received with¬ 
out a self-addressed, adequately stamped and duly 
superscribed envelope of the appropriate size, or re¬ 
ceived after 7tli August 1974 will not be entertained. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY 

POWM, BOMUy MINIi 

Research ScholarsHp/FelloYvshlps In Engg./tech. 

1974-75 Session 

Advertisement No. 780 

RfisExRCH Scholarships in Engtneering/Pechnology of ships of the value of Rs. 500/- p.m. are available in 
the value of Rs. 300/- p.m., Research Fellowship of the following Department of the Institute. Details 
the value of Rs. 400/- p ju. and post doetoral Fcolow- of the Reseat facilities and programmes of the vari- 
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0 U 8 DepartmcoU ^vill be avaikble from t>epttty Re¬ 
gistrar (Academic). 

Application forms may be obtained from ^ 
Deputy Registrar (Academic) on request accompanied 
by self-addressed stamped (bO paise) envelope of the 
size 28x 13 cms. superscribed “APPLICATION FOR 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP/FELLOWSHIP IN 

---;-. Completed application 

(Rranch of Engineering) 

forms accompanied by cross postal order for Rs. 5/- 
payable to the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Bombay, must reach him at the Institute by 14th 
Avgust 1974. 

In the case of candidates belonging to Scheduled 
CastesyScheduled Tribes, special consideration will be 
shown in the matter of admission. 

Candidates called for interview will be paid a 
single n class railway fare by the shortest route from 
the place of residence to the Institute and back. 

The areas of research in which facilities are avail¬ 
able and the minimum qualifications required are 
given below:— 

1. AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING: 


Soil Media, (4) Roclt Mechanics, Structural 
Engineering: (1) Materials of construction, (2) 
Static and Dynamic problems in framed and grid 
structures (buildings, bridges etc.) and thin walled 
structures plates and shells used in pressure vessels 
and other complex structures) (3) Systems analysis and 
probabilistic design, (4) Optimization, (5) Numerica 
methods and computer programming, (6) Bio- 
mechanics. 


4. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (INCLUDING 
ELECTRONICS): 

1. Rotating Machines, 2. Power systems protec¬ 
tion, 3. Control systems, 4. Instrumentation (integ¬ 
rated circuits), S. Solid State Microwave Devices and 
Integrated Circuits, 6. Microwave Engineering, 
7. Communication Theory and systems, 8. Thin Film 
Technology, 9. Computer Systems. 

5. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: I. Ma¬ 
chine tool and Metal cutting. 2.1.C. Engineering, 3. 
Fluid Mechanics and Fluid Machinery, 4. Thermody¬ 
namics and Heat Transfer, 5. Refrigeration and 
Airconditioning 6. Metal Casting and Metal 
Forming. 


(1) AERODYNAMICS 

(a) Boundary Layers on Curved Surfaces 

(b) Separated Flows 

(c) Jet Interaction with Bodies. 

(2) PROPULSION 

(a) Aerothermodynamics 

(b) Performance of Turbomachines 

(c) Engine Cooling and Heat-transfer Studies 

(d) Combustion-Flame-Stabilization and Fuel 
Additives 

(e) Vibrations of High Speed Rotors. 


6. METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING: 1. 
Phase Transformations. 2. Fracture Meclianics, (3) 
Diffusion and Sintering, (4) Thermodynamics of 
Metallurgical processes. (S) Extraction of ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, (6) Raw matcriaU preparation. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS: 

(i) A good Bachelor's degree in appropriate 
branch of Engineering for Research Scholarship of 
Rs. 250/' p.m. for research scholarships in Depart¬ 
ment of Chemical, Electrical or Metallurgical En¬ 
gineering, candidates with a good Master's degree 
in Mathmatics, Physics, Chemistry will also be eligi¬ 
ble. Candidates with a Master's degree in Chemical 
Technology are also eligible for research scholarships 
in some fields in Chemical Engineering. 


(3) AIRCRAFT STTRUCTURES 

(a) Finite Element Methods 

(b) Composites 

(c) Structural Dynamics. 

(4) AIRCRAFT SYSl^lMS 


All Research Scholars holding Bachelor's degree 
in Engineering starting with Rs. 250/- p.m will be eli¬ 
gible for consideration for Research Scholarship on 
Rs. 400/ p.m. after two years' study/research. 

(ii) A good Master's degree in appropriate branch 
of Engineering/ Technology for Research Fellowship 
of Rs. 400/- p.m. 


2. CHEMIC^ ENGINEERING: (1) Autonp- (iii) x Ph.D. degree in appropriate branch of 
tion m Chmmcal Industries, (2) Inorganic Process In- Bng'uieering/Technology for post-doctoral fellowship 
dustries, (3) Organic Process Industries (4) Techno- of^. SW/-D.m. 

logy of Fuels, (S) Technology of Sillkates, (6) Unh 

Orations, (7) (^timization and Simulation. Candidates who have appeared at a qualifying 

3. CIVIL ENGINEERING: (a) HydrauUc Engg.: are also eligible 

(1) Theoretical Fluid Mechanics, (2) Groundwater 


Flow, (3) Free Surface Flow, (b) Soil Engg: 
Soil Mechanics, (2) Soil Stabilization, (3) 
Interaction Problems and Earth Dam, 
(4) Dynamics of Soil Media, (5) Mechani 
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Postal requests for application form received with- 
a self-addressed, adequately stamped and duly 
~ bribed envelope of the appropriate size, or re- 
after 7th Anguat, 1974 will not be entertained. 
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tHE UNIVERSiry OF KASHMIR 

Utuvmity CamfHis, 
Hazntflwl, Srina8^-6 

NOTfCE 

APPLICATIONS to lettcb the under- 
s^aed by My 20,1974 are invited for 
(he following poats:— 


For details and prescribed apptication 
fOTfitt idease appfy sending aossed pos¬ 
tal order for Rs. 6/- (Rupees six only) 
(cashable at the Srinagar Post Office) 
in favour of the Registrar, University of 
Kashmir, Srinagar 

(M,A. Chiahti) 
REGISTRAR 


(ili) Teach^ eiqMtrieooe in A coHagB 
or In a University dspartment for at 
least 8 years in the sumect of which 2 
years preferaUy be in P.G. Classes. 

(iv) Chpad^ to guide rescaidi ^11 
be reganied as an additional aualitica- 
tkm. 

QaaUfkafiM for the Pod of Lecturer 


PM 


Grate 


The candidate shall have a first or 
second class KfostBr*s dqBiee (with at 
least 48 % marks) in the subject. 


1. ftofossors in (History) Law and Education. Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-1600. 

2. Readers in Ax)lo8y. Mathematics, Econo¬ 

mics, Political Science, History and Urdu. Rs. 700-50-1250. 

3. Lecturers in Economics (temporary). Zoo¬ 

logy, Chemistry, Persian and Mathema¬ 
tics. Rs 40(MO-800-EB-S0-950 


KRHAMPUR UNEVERSmr 
BHANJA OlHAR, BERHAMPUR-?, 
(CANJAM) 

No. 470 t/AteMi./BU /74 

Dated the 8th Jtme, 1974. 

ADVERT! 3 EMENT 

APPUCATIONS are invited for the 
foUowmg Teaching posts for the Post- 
Graduate Departments of this Univer¬ 
sity. 


(ii) Shall possess a first or second class 
Master^ E^ree (with at least 48% 
marks) in the subjert. 

(iii) Shall have a doctorate d^ree or 
published work erf* equivalent standard. 

(iv) Shall be engaged in ac^ R^ 
search and shall have experience in 
guiding research. 

(v) Shall have teaching experieace in 


SI. No. SoMeet 

Voenl poets 

No. of 
vaeaacies 


1, English 

fooiessor 

One 1 


Lecturer 

One J 

Proposed P. G. 

2. Marine Biology 

Professor 

Lecturer 

One f 
One J 

Deptts. 

3. Oiemistiy 

Reader 

One 



Scaha of pay 

CO Ptofe8Mr:^Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- 

160d/-. 

(M) Reader:—Rs. 700-50-1250/-. 



Lecturer:-" Rs. 400-40-800-90- 


Phn usud alloiranoes as adnussiUe 
by tile Univec^ from time to time. 


PROPBBSOR 

Qm^catian tnA l&qMenocs:--^ 
Xl> $hdl be a aohofor ofemioeiice. 


a coUege or a Univ^ty teaching de- 
partmrat for at least ten years hi the sub¬ 
ject of whidi at least three years shall be 
m the Post Graduate Clas^ 

QUALinCATlON AND EXPERIENCE 

Far the poat of Reader in Cheafotfy. 

The candidate tiiall have:— 


(0 A tint or Second class Master*s 
Dam (with at least 48 % madcs) in the 
SUWt. 


(iO A doctorate degree or pubihhbd 
work of equivalent sUuidard.' 


SyedaUsatlon 

1. EaglUi 

(a) Professes:—Candidates shall have 
specialisation in comparative Literature 
both foreign and Indian. 

(b) Lectwer:—Candidates shall have 
specialisatiai in iqiplied Linguistjes. 

2. Marine Kology 

Candidates having M.Sc. in Oceano- 
gra^y or Zo(ri<^ or Biological scienoes 
having specialisation in fishnies may also 
apply. 

Seven copies of the prescribed appli¬ 
cation forms will be siqiplied to foe 
candidates firom the (^ce of the under¬ 
signed on payment of Rs. 1.50 paise in 
person or by Bank Draft drawn on the 
State Bank of India or by Money order 
in favour of the Re^trv, Berfounpor 
UnivHsity, Kianjaibmar, Berhampur-? 
along with a setf-addicKed envdofie 
measuring 72 x 10 ons afllxed with pos¬ 
tage stamps worth of 0.85 paise. 

The applications duly filled in ak»%- 
with attested true copies of cotificates, 
testimonials and publte^tms etc., tiioidd 
readi the undersigned on or before 19fo 
July, 1974. Apm*catkHis received after 
the due date will not be mtertained. 

Candidates who are in service shoidd 
apply through proper chaniids. 

Persons in Govt, service selected fiar 
apprantmeot tiiall be aflowed leave so¬ 
la^ And pension contributimi for one 
year only if they wish to retain titeir &» 
under Government. 

The prescribed period of atperience 
for the posts will be calculated vq> the 
last date fixed fm* the receipt At the 
^licatim. 


Sd/- 

REGISTRAR 







FvwHh your flag 


Remmber the joy when you 
first 9fi^ your flag bmg hoistki. 
As if y>^r heart would take wing, 
as if it i^uld flutter in the wind 
along with the Hag. 

And remember how proud 
you were'because it gave you 
a place, a unique place, among 
ctther flagSk other countries, 
other peoite. 

So also today, your flag flies 
for evm^bmg distmctively yours, 
disttiictivdy Indian. Air-lndia 
it your eountry^s flag-carrier. It 
carries your Bouatqr*s history^ 


heniage, hospitality. 

YouMI discover Air-India 
speaks the same language, as, you 
do in the air and on ground. 

You'll get the sort of food, 
service, style to which you are 
accustomed. And you'll find that 
Air-India understands you like 
no other airline can. 

Next time you fly, remember 
your ountry's airline. Air-India 
know • what it means to be an 
India i, what it takes to make an 
Indif .1 smile. 

9 e an Air-Indian.Fly Air-Indiia 


niMMl a MMiM ty Atum KUMAR «a behitf lif th» AtsedtHen of Uiditn OnhrtroHlM (fom^ ftnoom ao 
Mif’UnArMtlfy’Ceive^ IritfU); Rouio Amm, Now DoIhl-lfOOai Grtno: jUNMARD* Phono: fltBa4oiidS7lUl« 

iMiifid il Neiy tNO^A PR6I^ K-U, CornmsM Qfes*, 1^ 

















ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 




APPLICATIONS in the prescribed form are invited for the following posts so as to 
reach the Registrar, Andhra University. Waltair, on or before U«t-l974. Each 
application shall be accompanied by a crossed Indian Postal Order for Rs. tO/- 
or a Bank receipt remitting the amount in the State Bank of India towards Regis¬ 
tration fee of the application. 


Sabject Pro c s sf Reader Lecturer 


I 


3 4 


]. History & Archaeology 

2. Commerce 

3. English 

4. Sociology/'Social Work 

5. Geology 

6. niysks 

7. Nuclear Physics 

8. Applied Mathematics 

9. Chemistry 

10. Human Genetics and Physical Anthro¬ 
pology 

11. Physical Anthropology 

12. Pharmacy 

13. Civil Engineering 

14. Mechnical Engineering 

15. Electronics and Conununication En¬ 
gineering 

Scale trf pay: 

Professor: Rs. 1.100-50-l.3i)0'60-1600 
Reader: Rs. 700-50-1,250 
Lecturer: Rs. 400-40-00-50-950 


16. Senior Research Fellow in Geolc^ 

17. Junior Research Fellow’s in Bontany 

18. Laboratory Technician, Dispensary 

19. Sanitary Inspector 

20. U.D. StMo^phers 

21. Plant Breeding Assistant 

22. Laboratory Technician. Botany 

23. Museum Keeper, Geology 

NOTE: 


1 — I 

(Temporary) 

— I ! 

(Temporary) 

I - 1 

- 2 I 

(Temporary) 

— 1 3 

(Temporary) 


— 4 — 

(Temporary) 

I 3 I 

— t 1 


Scale of pay 
1 Rs. 500/- P.M. Axed 

Rs 300/- P.M Axed 
\\ Rs. 100-7.180-9-225 

3 Rs. 140-9-230-230-280 plus Sohrt 
Hand and typewriting allowance. 

IJ Rs. 250-15-400-20-500 
{| Rs. 160-10^260-320 


The rule of reservation of appointment for Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
candidates is applicable for the posts from I to 17 and for candidates of Scheduled 
Caste, ScheduM Tribe and Backward class for posts from 18 to 23. 

Requisitions for the application forms and other details of qualiAcations and age 
etc., prescribed for the ptnts may be made to Sri P. Hanumantha Rao. Deputy 
Rep^iar, Andhra University, Waltair, accompanied tv a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope and a Stale Bank challan or a Cros^ Indian Postal Order for one rupee. 
The University reserves tberi^tto All or not to All the posts. T^p'cover containing 
the applications should be superscribed as "Application gpp^trne^t (o Uk post 


Sd/.M.'GojMiIakrisbna Reddy 
^tSXRAR: 


university of JODHPUR 

(Establishmsni Branch) 
.\1vertisenmt Vu. 4'74 

APPLICATIONS 10 reach the undmign- 
ed by .Aeg-ist 19.1974. arc imited for the 
follouing post', — 

I. Professors in Philosophy and Geo¬ 
graphy: Scale: Rs. I100-.50-I600-100 
1800. 

2 Readers in Fnglish. Fconomics. 
Commeree. Political Science. Botany. 
Zoology, Chemistry. Philosophy, Law. 
Civil Engineering. Structural Engineer¬ 
ing. Mining Fnginccring & Mechanical 
Engineering' ^ale- Rs. 700-50-1250 

3. Lecturers in English. Hindi Sans¬ 
krit, Political Scmccs. Sociology. PhiUv 
sophy. Home Science. C'omparative Lite¬ 
rature and Language Studies, Musk', 
Commerce. Law, Zoology, (ioography. 
Statistics. French. Electrical Hngineci- 
ing. Civil Engineering. Structural En¬ 
gineering (ArchitectureL Mining En¬ 
gineering. Electronics and Mechanical 
Engineering: Scale* Rs 400-40-800-50- 
950. 

4. Research Asstslants tn Hindi. 
Chemistry. Zoology. Political Science and 
Economics’ Scale: Rs ^00-2.5-.'50 

5. Librarian- Scale Rs 1100-50- 
lftOO-100-1800. 

6 Branch Librarian in Engineering: 
Scale Rs. 375-2^-550-30-850 

7 Professional A>Msiani in Librars ’ 
Scale: Rs 2^0-20-4SO-:s-62^ 

8 Junior Technical Assistant: Scale. 

160-8-200-10-240-15-360 

9. Assistant Engineer (hlectncal) 
Scale. Rs 3"5.25-M0-30-850 

10 Mechanic; Scale. Rs 200-15-350- 
20-450 

I] Head Draftsman’ Scale Rs ISO- 
10-220-15-.380-20-425 

12. Overseci Scale; 180-10-220-15- 
380-20-425. 

13. Draftsman (ricciricaO Scale 
Rs I30-8-I70-10-2I0-LV300 

14 &'ntor TechniLian in Mechanical 
Enginecnng ; Scale. Rs. I80-I0'220-I5- 
380-20-425. 

15 Technician (High Vollagci. Scale 
110-5-160-8-200-10-2 30 

16 Stenographers. Scale: 170-10-210- 
15.390 

17. Proof Reader: Scale; Rs 150-8- 
190-10-210-15-3.30. 

18. Trained Nurse; Scale. Rs. tlO-5- 
160-8-200-10-230 

19. Drivers: Scale Rs 110-5-160-8- 
200-10-230. 

Posts carry allowances and other bcnc- 
Ats as may be admi'S.sible under the rules 
of the University from time to tinK. 

For qualiAcations and other details 
and the prescribed application form 
please apply sending cossra postal order 
for Rs. 2/- (Rupees two only) in favour 
of the Registrar, University of Jodhpur. 
Jodhpur, along with a self-addressed en¬ 
velope of 24-11 cms. bearing postage 
stamps of 85 paisa. Those who had 
already applied for any of the above 
posts in response to advertisement No. 
3/74 or any other advertisement for 
which detailed mentions were made in 
advertisement No. 3/74 ne^ not apply 
again. 

Sd- (S. Chakraharti) 

REGISTRAR. 
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Agriculture Vice-Chancellors 
Meet the Prime Minister 


A two-day conference of Vice-Chancellors of Agricultural 
Universities was held recently in Krishi Bhavan, New Delhi. 
At die end of the conference the Vice-Chancellors met the 
Prime Minister and submitted a memorandum setting out the 
programmes that the universities could take up imm^iately to 
assist the Government in increasing food production. They 
offered to mobilise their students and staff members to produce 
and distribute literature in local languages about ste^ to be 
taken to improve the crop yields. It was also suggested that 
technical inputs could be provided through the university 
personnel in collaboration with the State Agriculture Depart¬ 
ments to achieve widespread transfer of modem technology 
reforms. In this connection the Vice-Chancellors suggest^ 
that immediate action should be taken to ensure that the 
totality of research responsibilities of agricultural and allied 
subjects be transferred to the agricultural universities. The 
collaboration between the State Agriculture Departments and 
the Agricultural Universities should be institutionalised through 
a suitable memoranda of understanding so that the two 
could function in a coordinated way. 

With regard to the policy matters effecting the agricultural 
production, the Vice-Chancellors felt that the model act draft¬ 
ed by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research for setting 
up an agricultural university should be implemented by all 
States to help matters. They urged that in future all matters 
effecting agricultural production and development be brought 
to the notice of policy makers both at the Centre and in the 
States at the initial stages. In fulfilling the objectives stated 
above the Vice-Chancellors said that they could immediately 
undertake to produce nucleus seeds for augumenting the kharif 
and t^ coming rabi production programmes to meet the 
shortage of seed varieties. From these seeds foundations and 
certified seeds could be produced by National Seeds Corpora¬ 
tion and the State Agro-Services Corporation. Wherever 
facilities exist with the univemities they will also undertake to 
prt^uce seeds. A suggestion was also made that the assis¬ 
tance should be given to the universities to design tbeir own 
radio and television services which could operate on an allo¬ 
cated wave-length on the conditions that they would give news 
and features relevant to farming. The Agriculture Minister 
suggested that each university should frame a definite pro¬ 
gramme for its area of operation for implementation during 
die kharif and rabi seasons. 

The Prime Minister in her address to the Vice-Chancellors 
said that the farmers should be imparted education not only 
on improved agricultural technolo^ but also on other aspects 
of rural life. She called for a fresh approach to the develop¬ 
ment of the rural areas and urged that the rural youths shoifid 
be fully involved in all the development programmes. The real 
improvement in agriculture and rural development could be 
brought about only by involving the farmers. She also ob- 
^gtt^that there was a tendency among the farmers to shift 
nonte^miinerative crops depending on the fluctuations in 
ways and means should be found to avoid this to 
PbringSil&mstability in crop production. 




Delhi 


H. N. Pandit 


THERE were 1.25 lakh students enrolled in gradu> 
ate and post-graduate courses in the University of 
Delhi on 31st March, 1974. 61 per cent of them 
were regular students, 4 per cent were non-collegiate 
woman students, 11 per cent were register^ in 
conespondence courses and 24 per cent were regis* 
teriKl with the External Cell as private students. This 
rapid growth in student population may be seen 
against the total enrolment of onl^r twenty two 
thousands in 1961-62. The non-collegiate w'omen's 
education programme, correspondence courses and 
pemission to appear as private students in the 
university examination are the major developments 
on960s. The number of colleges increased from 
22 in 1961-62 to 39 in 1971-72. The average size of 
a ooUege rose from 830 to 1,279 during the same 
period. It is further observed that growth of under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate courses has not been 
unif<Mrm during the last 14 years. Enrolment of 
rqiular students in undergraduate courses became 
6.5 times and that of the postgraduate courses became 
2.8 times in 1971-72 as compared to 1961-62. The 
total expenditure of the university departments, 
constituent and affiliated colleges put together amo¬ 
unted to only Rs. 74 lakhs in 19^51 and .it rose to 
Rs. 8 crores in 1968-69. 

Ditfing the last 14 years there have been substan¬ 
tial changes in structure of the university. The en¬ 
rolment in the undergraduate courses constituted 
78.62 per cent of the total enrolment in 1961-62 and 
it inaeased to 89.43 per cent in 1973-74. If we cx- 
dttde the enrolment in correspondence courses, non- 
collegiate education board and external cell, the 
position of the enrolment in the unde^raduate 
courses in relation to the total enrolment improved 
from 78.7 to 83.42 per cent during the same period. 

Cte^iaSea 

In 1961-62, the student community both at the 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels was more 
male dominated but the position in 1973-74 changed 
oonsideraldy in favour or female students. The fe¬ 
male particq>ation rate dui^g 1961-62 to 1973-74 

*Aiithor is Professor in N.C.E.R.T. 
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among the regular students at the undergraduate and 
postgraduate level put together has improved from 
35 to 39 per cent—37 to A per cent at the under¬ 
graduate level and 26 to 32 per cent at the postgra- 
uate level. Thus, there are clear indications that the 
faster growth in female student enrolment is going to 
reduce the male student domination in the university 
student community during the next few years. This 
change in composition of student community has to 
be taken into consideration by the university autho¬ 
rities for planning curricular and co-curricular 
activities in the university. 

Chuges in Speciality-mix 

The decennial changes in the enrolment by the 
speciaiit>-mix may be noted at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels from Table 1. 

TABLE I 


Growing and Dediaing Specialisatioas at the Uader 
gradaate and Postgraduate levels, 1964-65 and 1972-73 


s. 

No. 

Specialisation 


Under* 

graduate 

Level 

Post 

graduate 

Level 


1964-65 1972-73 

1964-65 1972-73 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Arts 

62.6 

52.8 

29.4 

» 

20.0 

2 . 

Social Sciences 

13.7 

26.0 

26.1 

18.1 

3. 

Science 

13.4 

14.1 

10.2 

13.3 

4. 

Mathematics 

2.6 

1.6 

10.0 

6.8 

5. 

Music 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

0-4 

6 . 

Technology 

3.1 

2.0 

0.4 

0.2 

7. 

Medical Science 

4.2 

2.9 

5.4 

5.5 

8. 

Education 


— 

4.6 

2.3 

9. 

Law 

— 

— 

14.0 

26.1 

10 . 

Management 

Studies 

— 

— 

— 

7.3 

11 . 

Total , 

100.0 IQO.O 

100.0 

100.0 


It is seen that the Social Sciences, Science, Music 
at the undergraduate level and Law, Seknee, Medi* 
cine and Music at the postgraduate level have become 
more popular during 1964-65 to 1972-73. The share 
of Alts, Technology, Medical Science and Mathe¬ 
matics at the Undergeadoate level and A^ Social 
Science, Mathematics at the postgraduate kvel have 
shdwn a declining trend* 





Fcsnrie-F«ealty Partidpstion 

Faculty-wi&c feoiale participation rates in the 
undergraduate Honours and post-graduate levels have 
been shown in Table 2, 

Table 2 

Fcmale-FaciiUy Participation Rates at the Undo*- 
graduate Hononrs and Postgraduate levels, 1964-65 

and 1972-73 

S. Faculty 1964-65 1972-73 

No. 

0 1 2 3 

]. Undergradoafe Hononrs Level 

(a) Arts 75.7 85.0 

(b) Social Science 22.4 30.9 

(c) Medical Science, Techno¬ 
logy and Music 37.8 34.4 

2. Postgraduate Level 

(a) Arts 48.0 63.7 

(b) Mathematics, Music and 

Medical Science 26.9 33.6 

(c) Science 41.7 31.0 

(d) Social Sciences 30 8 27.8 

(e) Law. Education and 

Technology 19.0 10.7 

It is observed that female-faculty participation 
rates have gone up in subject areas falling under Arts 
and Social Sciences at the undergraduate Honours 
level and those falling under the Faculties of Arts 
and Mathematics, Music and Medical Science*: at 
th c postgraduate level. 

Further, a subjeclwisc analysis of study reveals 
that even in 1972-73 Bengali, English, Hindi, Punjabi, 
Philosophy, Sanskrit, Urdu, History. Human Geog¬ 
raphy, Political Science, and Sociology at the under¬ 
graduate Honours and postgraduate levels were 
predominantly popular with female students. At the 
postgraduate level subjects like Anthropology, 
Botany, Home Science, Nursing, Music, B.Ed and 
B.Lib Sc. were very popular with female students. 

Bodgetary Trends 

Changes in income and expenditure position of 
the University of Delhi as a whole may be seen from 
Tabic 3. 

While presenting data in the table, the three 
yearly average figures have been presetcd centered 
against the years falling in the Three Five Year Plans 
and actual ngurcs have been shown against base year 
1950-51 and last year 1966-67. It is observed that 
the University as a whole, has been showing surplus® 
from 1961-62. The growth in expenditure and in¬ 
come has been going hand in hand during the last 
18 years covered in the table. 

Stnictnral Changes 

Table 4 (on page 6) gives structural changes in the 
expenditure of Delhi University and all universities 
taken together. 


' While presenting data in the table, the peice^ge 
distributions of expenditure according to functional 
catagories have bebi worked out on the basis of tri- 
annum average expenditure figures centered around 
1955-56 and 1964-65. It is observed that the capital 
expenditure in relation to the total expenditure has 
gone down from 25 per cent in 1955-56 to 9.8 per 
cent in 1964-65. Against this, the capital expendi¬ 
ture for all universities has shown an upward in¬ 
crease from 20 to 22.4 per cent during the decade 
covered in the table. With respect to the Delhi 
Univeisity there has been a great increase in the 
share of salaries of teaching and non-teaching staff 
from 45.4 per cent to 54.9 per cent^during the decade. 

TABLE 3 


Growth in Income and Expenditure of University 
of Delhi, 1950-51 to 1966-67 

(Amount in Lakhs of Rs.) 


s. 

No. 

Year 

Income 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Diffe¬ 

rence 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 . 

1950-51 

74.35 

74. IJ 

-1-1.22 

2 . 

1952-53 

96.81 

100,36 

—3.55 

3. 

1955-56 

145.48 

149.83 

—4.35 

4. 

1958-59 

192.41 

198.00 

—5.59 

5. 

1961-62 

416.86 

335.73 

-H81.I3 

6 . 

1964-65 

424.28 

420.00 

-1-4.28 

7. 

1966-67 

573.38 

559.38 

+ 14.00 

8 . 

Annual Growth 




Rate 

13.5 

13.5 



There has been an increase of about 7.6 percentage 
points in the share of salaries paid to teaching staff 
as compared to 2 percentage points in the ^ share 
of non-teaching staff. As against this, it is ob¬ 
served that the salaries' share in the total 
expenditure, in fact, has gone down from 42.8 
to 42 per cent during the decade. Further, the 
share of salaries of the teaching staff of the Delhi 
University was lower as compared to the correspon¬ 
ding share of the teaching staff salaries in all univer¬ 
sities taken together in 1955-56, and it has shoum a 
substantial improvement as compared to all univer¬ 
sities, where it has remained static during the decade. 
Further, the share of salaries of non-teaching staff in 
the Delhi University as compared to the all universi¬ 
ties was initially higher by 4 percentage points in 
1955-56 and it became 6 percentage points higher 
in 1964-65. Interestingly, the share of scholarships 
and stipends has moved up with respect to all univer¬ 
sities from 7.4 to 9.8 per cent but it has remained 
constant at 5 per cent for the university of Delhi. 
The University of Delhi seems to have an edge over 
all universities pul together with respect to the 
expenditure on examinations. The share of expendi¬ 
ture on examinations has decreased during the decade 
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tabu 4 

Stractunl chiBges fai Expeadltwe fMttem of tke DelU UatronilT «id alt Uaivanittei, 19flS^ 

aid 1944^ 


S. Sector 

Delhi University 

* All Universities 

No. 

1955-56 

1964-65 

1955-56 

1964-65 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Salaries 

4541 

54.89 

42.79 

41S6 

(a) Teaching Staff 

3o:» 

37.89 

31.50 

30.85 

(b) Non-Teaching Staff 

2. SchoburshipsandSapends 

15.12 

17.00 

11.29 

n.u 

5.10 

5.36 

743 

9.81 

3. ExanunatiM 

1.96 

t.69 

4.23 

3.29 

4. Games and Sports 

0.82 

0.67 

1.04 

038 

5. Hostels 

0.85 

1.71 

2.11 

130 

6. libraiy 

1.85 

5.79 

J.71 

3.75 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

— 

1.23 

— 

1.39 

(b) Current Expenditure 

1.85 

4.56 

1.71 

2.36 

7. Building 

t9M 

7.30 

11.23 

13.95 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

17.14 

5.27 

945 

13.06 

(b) Current Expenditure 

8. Eqidpement, Apparatns, Famitnre and 

2.70 

2.03 

1.78 

0 87 

Stores 

9.37 

S.81 

10.50 

10.41 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

3.02 

2.78 

4.23 

5.06 

(b) Current Expenditure 

6.35 

6.03 

6.27 

5.35 

9. Unspecified 

14.81 

13.79 

18.95 

14.97 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

4.91 

0.56 

646 

2.90 

(b) Current Expenditure 

9.90 

13.23 

12.49 

12.07 

10. Total: (a) Percent 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

(b) Amount 1.50 

(in crores ofRs.) 

11. Capital Expenditure as percentage of total 

4.20 

36,67 

131.23 

expenditure 

25.07 

9.83 

20.14 

22 41 


TABLE S 

Changes in the Sources of Finance of the Unheisilyof DeUii and all Uidversities, 1955-56 and 1964-65 


S. 

Source 

Delhi University 

All Universities 

No. 


1955-56 

. 1964-65 

1955-56 

1964-65 

m 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Central Government 

68.63 

64.26 

14.67 

22.23 

(a) Current Expenditure 

40.09 

55,62 

8.36 

13.18 


(b) Capital Expenditure 

28.54 

8.64 

6.31 

9.05 

z 

State Govemmeiits 

1.48 

10.N 

3535 

38.10 

(a) Current Expenditure 

1.46 

9.99 

28.15 

31.98 

3. 

(b) Capital Expenditure 

Fees 

Current Expenditures 

0.02 

0.89 

7.10 

6.12 

2131 

19.96 

35.18 

29.02 

4. 

Endovfiaeiit 

Current Expenditure 

1.14 

1.07 

1.39 

0.73 

5. 

OtherSoarces 

7.54 

3.83 

13.51 

9.92 

(a) Current Expenditure 

5.27 

2.94 

7.03 

6.09 


(b) Capital Expenditure 

2.27 

0.89 

648 

4.83 

6. 

Total Percent 

1 

moo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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frojti2to IJpet cent in the Delhi Univenity a$ 
^inst 42 to 3.3 per cent for all universittes. There 
is idso a fall in share of expenditure on games 
and sports in the University of Delhi and all univer* 
sities taken tocher. The librapr expenditure has 
shown sabstantial improvement with re^>ect to the 
Delhi University and it has risen from 1.8 to 5.8 
per cent during the decade as against the increase 
from 1.7to 3.8 percent with respect to all universi¬ 
ties. Expenditure on erection, installation and 
maintenance of buildings, equipment, appratus. 
fUmiture and stores has gone down from 29 to 16 
per cent in Univenity of D^hi while it has gone 
up from 22 to 24 per cent for all universities taken 
together. 

MobiBiathNi d Resourses 

The main resources for hnance for the university 
education in India are the following: 

1 . Central Government; 

2. State Grovernments; 

3. Fees; 

4. Endowments; and 

5. Other sources. 

In Table 5 (on page 6) changes in the contribution 
of different sources for the University of Delhi and all 
universities taken together has been shown. 
Sources-wise distributions of expenditure have been 
calculated on the basis of tri-anoum average figures 
centered around 1955-56 and 1964-65. It is observed 
from the table that contribution of the Central 
Government had decreased from 68.6 to 64.3 
per cent with respect to the University of Delhi 
during the decade. On the other hand, the contri¬ 
bution of Central Government has gone up from 
14.7 to 22.2 per cent for all the ^iversites taken 
together. There is also a change in the pattern of 
the contribution made by the Central Government 
to the University of Delhi and all the universities 
taken together. The Central Government contri¬ 
bution to the University of Delhi with reject to 
capital expenditure has declined from 28>5 to 8.6 
per cent but with respect to current expenditure it has 
gained a weight of 16 percentage points. With 


respect to all universities the Central Ooveniment's 
contribution to current and capital expenditure has 
gone up during the decade. The State Govern¬ 
ment's &are in all universities has gone up from 
35.3 to 38.1 per cent and with respect to the 
Delhi University it has gone up from 2.5 to 10.9 
per cent. 

Fee income, which forms the internal source of 
the university finance, has declined from 21.2 to 20 
per cent wim respect to the Delhi University and 
from 35.2 to 20 per cent for all universities taken 
together. 

Rleing Unit Costs of Educatioii 

In order to estimate unit costs of education from 
the private, institutional and social points of view, 
detailed data about private, institutional and other 
costs are required. At present, sufficient u^orma- 
tion is not available about private and other social 
cost of university education. On the basis of the 
recurring expenditure alone avenge operating 
expenditure per student year for the University of 
Delhi and all universities taken together have been 
shown in Table 6 below. 

It may be mentioned here that the average cost 
per student year for plan years shown in the 
table are based on tri-annum average figures 
of enrolment and expenditure. It is observed from 
the table that the cost per student year in the 
University of Delhi has gone up from Rs. 759 to 
Rs. 1,428 during 1950-51 to 1966-67. Similarly, 
cost per student year for all universities taken 
together has increased from Rs. 417 to Rs. 832 
during the same period. The cost per student year 
are much high^ in the Delhi University as compared 
to all universities taken together. Perhaps costs 
per student year in the Delhi University are one 
of the highest in the whole country because of diff- 
renoes in the pay scales of the university teachers, 
structure of enrolment, and overall allocations of 
expenditure between capital current costs. It is not 
possible for us to go into details of the diffinence 
in the costs here except to point out that the Univer* 
sity of Delhi has to find out the ways and mcfluft 


Table 6 

Growth in Average Operatioo Cost Per Stodoit year la the University of Delhi and all 

Univefsities, 1950^1 to 1966-67 


S.No. 

Year 

Delhi University 

All Universities 




Amount 

Growth 

Amount 

Growth 



(in Rs.) 

rate 

(in Rs.) 

rate 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

1 . 

19SO-51 

759.95 


417.09 



2 . 

1952-53 

890.06 

-i-g^ 

475.50 

- 

-6.8 

3. 

1955-56 

950.39 

+X2 

488.65 


-0.9 

4. 

1958-59 

1,116.01 

-1-5.5 

556.21 

- 

-4.4 

5. 

1961-62 

1,401.81 

+7.9 

665.93 

- 

h6.0 

6 . 

1964-65 

1,311.95 

—22 

774.99 

- 

-5.2 

7. 

196647 

1,427.63 

-f4-3 

832.48 


h3.7 
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toacre 9 ttherowthinthecoslsofi]i|Kita.«itdj|^ studeat /year was fa^tar at the undergnuhiate latdl 

levels. Thb may be done examming the work- as compand to jthe postgraduate level. The avenge 
load of teachers, ration^sation of size of classes cost per student year was Rs. 1,457 at the under- 
and institutions etc. giadu^ level as against R$ 2,637 at the post- 

In taWe 6, average opeiating cost per student graduate level, 
year has been arrived at by pooling together In Table 8 below, another attempt has been made 
fccucringexpenditure of all colleges and university to find out the differences in the cost per student 
departments, cofrespondence and non-coUegiate year according to different faculties of the uni- 
courses, and programmes for private students run versity 

the External Cell of the university and dividing it Recurring expenditure by faculties was not 
by the enrolment in the corresponding courses pat available, while working out cost per stu- 
togeAer. In Table 7, (below) however, an attempt dent year in Table 8, Faculty-wise Man 
has been made to calculate average operating cost ^nd non-Plan expenditure has been pooled together 
per student year at the undergraduate and post- and divided by the enrolment in faculties. It is 
graduate levels only with respect to the regular stu- observed from the table that average cost in all 
dents enrolled with the colleges and with the university the faculties put together at the postgraduate level 
departments. is considerably pulled down by including the 

While working out cost per student year at the non-collegiate courses, where the average cost worked 
undergraduate level, recurring expenditure of all out to only Rs. 74 in 1968-69 and it farther declined 
the colleges put together is assumed to have been to Rs. 58 in 1972-73. As expected the postgraduate 
incurred on the students enrolled in the under- courses in Science Faculty were costliest among all 
graduate classes. Similarly, all the recurring expend)- the faculties presented in the Table. It is seen the cost 
tttte of the departments and of the university has per student in Science faculty was R. 2,844 as 
been assumed to have been iucurred on the against Rs. 1.058 in 1972-73. Becauseof low enrol- 
students enrolled in the postgraduate courses. It ment. the courses in Music Faculty are also very 
is clear from Table 7 that average cost per student costly. The average cost per student year here 
year in 1968-69 was almost double of the expenditure worked out as high as Rs, 2,092 in 1968-69 How^ 
at the undergraduate level. But in 1970-71, it is ever, it has declined to Rs. 1,655 in 1972-73 bu[ 
observed that the increase in average cost per still continued to be highest, next to the post. 

Table 7 

Average operating cost per stodoit year at the Uadergradoate and Postgraduate levels, 

1968-69 and 1970-71 


Year 


Enrolment 


Under- 


Post- 


Recurring Exp. 
(in Lakhs of Rs) 


Cost per student 


year 


graduate graduate 


Under- Post Under- Post 

graduate graduate graduate graduate 



Table 8 

Dvofaneat Expeaditue and Cost Per Stadeat Year, 1968-69 and 1972-73 


Faculty 


Enrolment 


1968-69 


1972-73 


Expenditure 
(in Lakhs of Rs) 


Cost per 
Student year 



1 . Art and Social Sciences 4,383 5,489 2 

2. SdcDce* 2,^2 2,1^ 5 

3 I jtw 981 3,(^0 

4. MatiieiiiaticS 800 

5. Business Management ^ 

6. Music* 

7. Non-collegiate 1.913 ^9 

_ - —------ • I .. . 


*. Total :9.~7 16.279 ! 

*Aho includes Hons, students wboac daaa ore held in the IlqiaftineiU. 
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1968-69 

1972-73 

1968-69 

1972-73 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


4,383 

5,489 

26.86 

58.07 

613 

1,058 

Z512 

2,149 

54,64 

61.11 

2,175 

2,844 

981 

3,050 

4.94 

. 12.35 

503 

405 

536 

800 

2,26 

3.32 

423 

416 

401 

852 

2.98 

. 4.06 

743 

475 

101 

160 

2.11 

Z64 

Z092 

1,655 

1,913 

XT79 

1.42 

' Z18 

74 

58 

irt 0^7 

16J79 

95.21 

143.73 

879 

883 




gn^uate courfles in Science Faculty. Matfaematies 
and Buflness Management showed a decline in 
average cost per student year between 1968-69 and 
1972-73. This area of investigation will be revealing 
if a detailed study of the faculty-wise estimates and 
factors responsible for their variation is carried out 
by the university. 

Sodo ccnaomtc Status of Stndciits 

Prof. A. M. Khusro carried out A Survey of Liv~ 
ing and Working Conditions of Students of the 
University of Mhi in 1957-58. His investigation 
revealed that 77.8 per cent of students covered by 
the survey were born in urban areas. Further, 
residences of fathers of 91.6 per cent were located 
in urban areas. 78 per cent of the students belonged 
to families whose per capita income was less than 
Rs. 150 per month and 41 percent of the students 
came from the families whsoe per capita income was 
less then Rs. 50 per month. On the social status 
of .students, Professor Khusro noted as; *It turned 
out that they come in fact from poor or lower 
middle class’ families or at best from what has for 
sometimes been called the middle class (p. 38). 70 per 
cent of the students depended on the financial supf^rt 
of their families, 4 per cent on scholarships and 23 
per cent on self-earnings. While analysing the 
expenditure pattern of the students, the study re¬ 
vealed that educational expenses amounted to 42.8 
per cent of the total cx^nditurc in the case of 
students coming from families where per capita 
income was less than Rs, 50 per month and 26.2 
per cent where the per capaita family income 
was Rs. 175 and above. Transport and food 
accounted for 9.6 and 22.3 per cent of their total 
expenditure respectively. The picture might have 
changed altogether by now. In the absence of any 
fresh study, it is difficult to find out inter-temporal 
changes in the socio-economic profile of the 
student beneficiaries of higher education of the 
university. 

The Directorate General of Employment and 
Training of the Ministry of Labour and Employment 
carri^out employment survey of alumni of the Delhi 
University in 1958. It covered graduate cohorts of 
1950 and 1954. It revealed that 7.2 per cent of 1954 
graduates as against 3.3 per cent of 1950 graduates 
continued to be unemployed even in 1958. The share of 
those not seeking work was 5 per cent in 1950 cohorts 
and it rose to 9.6 per cent of 1954 cohorts. Percentage 
of self-cmployeds was 10.2 per cent with respert 
to 1954 cohorts as against 13.3 per cent of 1950 
cohorts. Comparative analysis of income distribu¬ 
tion of 1950 and 1954 cohorts revealed that the 12.2 
per cent of the former group of the graduates 
earned monthly income exce^ing Rs. 750 per month 
as against 6.6 per cent of the latter group of 
graduates. 

Note on Appendix 

Time series data on enrolment, expenditure by 
objects income by sources are given. The data has 
been taken from the records of the Pla^ng Unit 
of the University of Delhi and the Statistics Divi¬ 
sion of Ministy of Education and the University 
Grants Commission. 


Now on Sale 

New Technical 
Glossaries in Hindi 

For original writers, translators, lec¬ 
turers, students and those who want 
to study or do research through Hindi 
medium, the Commission for Scientific 
and Technical Terminology has brought 
out a set of reasonably priced Com¬ 
prehensive Glossaries of Technical 
Terms which contain standard Hindi 
equivalents for current technical terms 

in Science, Humanities and Medical 
Sciences. 

Some of the Glossaries available are: 
Subject Price 

1. Science (2 Vols.) Rs. 17.50 per Vol. 

2. Humanities (2 Vols.)Rs. 16.25 „ „ 

3. Medical Science, 

Pharmacy & Physical 
Anthropology Rs. 25.00 

4. Railways Rs. 2.00 

5. Economies Rs- 4.40 


Rush your orders to : 

Sales Unit 

Central Hindi Directorate 

(Ministry of Education A Social Welfare, 
Government of India) West Block 7, 
R.K. Puram. NEW DELHI-110022 

[davp 74/142] 
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Library 

Orientation 

Course 


KURIAN G. VARGHESE 


THERE is no library service worth the name in our 
educational classes. What public libraries we have 
are also in a lamentable state. Hence freshmen to 
our colleges have little opportunity to familiarise 
with m^em library practice viz. the classified ar¬ 
rangement of books, the use of card catalogue and 
the te^ique of finding out information from various 
reference sources. So they are bewildered when they 
enter the college libraries. It is all the more so where 
‘Open access* is allowed which implies the ability in 
students to find out required documents by them¬ 
selves. As there is no systematic attempt to give 
necessary instruction it is only by the arduous me¬ 
thod of trial and error that th^ pick their 
way through much waste of precious time and energy 
Still they remain largely unaware of the refcrtnce 
works even in their special fields of study and igno¬ 
rant of Imw to make profitable use of any lefimnce 
work. And then time runs ^t before the libraiy 
resources are efiSectiv^ expknied. 

10 NEWS, AiUCHJST 


In reco^nitiMiaf this grave sitiiatioii the Univer¬ 
sity Education Commission tinder the dtairmansliip 
of Dr S. Radimkrishnao declared that “it should be 
lemembefed that the undeigradtiates have to be edu¬ 
cated in the use of Ubnuy as in so nu^ other fields'*, 
(i) The seminar held under the auspieoes of tee UGC 
made it more explicit by recommending that *‘Eacb 
library should give orientation courses, by which is 
meant the imparting of instruction with demonstra¬ 
tion to readers, especially to freshmen in the use of 
the lilH'ary.'’ (ii) As in the case of any other skill it 
is only through instruction and practice one would 
kam how to find information quickly and easily. “A 
knowledge of the use of the library is essential not 
only to get the most out af the whole college expe* 
rience but to save time." said Ella V. Aldrich, (iii) 
Even in advanced countries where adequate Itbiary 
fecilities exist at school level it is considered neces¬ 
sary to impart instruction in the use of the library 
to freshmen in colleges. 

The world of knowledge being so tremendously 
expanding no one these days can be expected to have 
all the facts on one's finger tips. But an educated 
person should be informed of where and how to find 
out what he wants to know. The library being the 
only store house of information, a thorough acquain¬ 
tance with its resources and the technique it 
employs becomes an important part of education. 
“We cannot have either adequate study of a subject 
or effective research in it if our libraries are not 
well stocked and if our libraries are not properly 
used” says Dr. Samuel Mathai. (iv) 

In order to promote creative use of leisure and 
constructive thinking the students should be intro¬ 
duced to “the exciting possibilities of discovery and 
10 standards of work which go beyond examination 
results. Preparing students for intellectual adventure 
may be possible only when they are introduced to 
ongoing learning, when they are helped to become 
confident in their judgement”. J. Edward Dirk, (v) 
Needless to say that a thorough knowledge of library 
methods is essential to achieve this. 

“....The true aim of education and the true 
purpose of teaching technique should be to equip 
the students to meet the new situations bound to 
arise from time to time in his later life. For this he 
should be trained, even while still in college, to help 
him to find out by himself any information or know¬ 
ledge needed to satisfy his curiosity and to serve his 
interest."—Library Coramitlec of the U.G.C, (vi) 

In the light of the above a library orientation 
course should be introduced to all new entrants to 
colleges. It may be implemented in two stages viz. 
Stage 1 at I.P.D.C and Stage II at 1 O.C levels. A 
suggested syllabus is given on the next page. 

(1) Radhakrishnan Omtmission Report 1948-49. P 111 dauK 
53. 

(ti) U.G.C,—University and college libraries P 204. 

(ill) £Ua V. Akhich ; tising Books and Libraries P I 

(iv) U.C.C.—University and CoUege Libraries P 15S. 

(v) J. Edward Dirk : Rethink our rok, report of a joint con- 
suhanQT by CISR A S, Bangalore imd Madras Christian 
Coli^P 86. 

(vi) UGC—University and College libraries P 42 



LIBRARY ORIENTATION COURSE 
Syllabus in 2 parts of 30 hrs. each 
PART 1-30 Hra. 


PART n--30 Hrs. 

PreUminary—summing up and ocmfirma 
tion of previous portion. 


2 


General Introduction—Purpose of orien> 
tation course : full exploitation of 
the resources of the local college 
library; ^uip oneself to make use 
of libraries everywhere—to venture 
into wider world; formulation of 
libr^ habit which would be help- 
Ail in later life for continuing edu< 
cation. 

The Library—Definition, history, func¬ 
tions. Types of libraries ; Public 2 
and special, meaning, roles, Aca¬ 
demic libraries. 1 

Library movement-world, India, 
Kerala. 1 

Important libraries—World, India, 
Kerala. 1 


Organisation of Library. 

Seclions and their working : 

Circulation section-charging, dis¬ 
charging, important methods. 
Reference section-Types of ') 
books, care, periodical section, | 

stock room, Reading room, ( 

technical section. ( 

The College Library—Its place in higher 
education. 

Role, Departmental libraries. 
Library rules and their importance. 
College Reference works-general 
introduction. 

The Book—History, making, care. 

Parts of book—Title page, copy 
right, preface or forword,contents, 
illustrations introduction, text, 
notes. Glossary, appendix, biblio¬ 
graphies; index-General and other 
cumulative index. 

Classification of books— 

Need, various systems. 

D.D.C, Colon. 

Call No— Class and book No; shelf 
arrangement. 


1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
3 

2 


1 

2 

1 


Library Catalogue—Functions, physical 

forms, advantages . ^ I 

Card catalogue; Basic guide, different 1 
cards Dificrent methods of entry— 

A L A, C C 1 

Alphabetical arrangement, guide cards, 
writing call slips. _ I 

Open access—Benefit, lesponsibility of 
readers Revision and test 


"V 


1 


1 


J 


J 




1 


1 


5 


Reference books; meaning, types, care. 
Use—importance of date of publi¬ 
cation, scope, arrangement, 
bibUos, authority, cross reference. 
Important types Encyclopedias — 
for basic information, general, 
special, Important worls by sub- 
j^s; works by languages— Eng¬ 
lish, Hindi, Malayalam. 
DictionaTies~^^oT information on 
words. 

important ones in English, 

Hindi, Malayalam. 

Yearbooks, Biographic Dictionaries, 
lVho*s who Gazetteers, Atlases, 
Indexes 

Important reference works held in 
subjects including those in literature, 
quotation etc. 


1 

1 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 


Making bibliography—for books, articles 
from encyclopedias and other refe¬ 
rence works, articles from periodi¬ 
cals, magazines and newspaper. 1 

— Do — Practical 1 


Finding out information—Practical 

Reseasch paper — An exposition aimed 
f to present the results of careful and 

thorough investigation of some 
diosen subject. 

ObjMtive — efficient use of library, 
familiarising wih Scholarly docu- 
5 mentation, increase ability to take 

useful notes, teach to organise and 
combine material from various 
sources. 


12 


2 

2 


Types — Report, thesis (Report presents 
facts of a subject while thesis presents 
facts to draw' conclusion); May be 
short essay or a dissertation. 2 

^ Preparation of research paper — Choos¬ 
ing the subject, limitingthe subject, 
working bibliography, introductory 
reading, note taking, stating the 
thesis, classifying information, pre¬ 
liminary outline, composing pre¬ 
sentation in own words), documen¬ 
ting the evidence (foot notes), 

4 conventions in making foot notes, 

bibliography. 5 

Exercise 2 

1 Revision and test 
3 


9 


3 


30 


30 
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British Universities 


tutonony 

Vs 

Accountability 

THE basic {Kiradox of the autonomy of British 
univerities can be quickly slated. They are all 
chartered bodies and their charters, on the face of it. 
give them important degrees of independence and auto> 
nomy. Yet they are utterly dependent on the state 
for their funds—on ceniral government, local govern¬ 
ment and the research councils. Here then is the 
potential conflict: university autonomy \ersus public 
accountability and control. Is there such a conflict 
and if so how is it reconciled in practice ? 

We should begin by recognizing the sensitivity, 
indeed perhaps the sense of insecurity, that universi¬ 
ties sometimes feci today on this issue. Universities 
the world over feel themselves under strain^on the 
defensive—and British universities are no exception. 
Th^ have, of course, their much publicized, i^eed 
their over publicized, student troubles. No one in 
the university world can tell where and when student 
trouble is likely to break out ne.xt. Nor how long 
any outbreak will last, or how it will finali) be settled, 
AU one does know is that when trouble strikes the 
institution concerned can be gravely affected. A vast 
amount of time and attention is swallowed up. In- 
tending applicants may think again before including 
that university in their preference list. But student 
troubles apart, and it is all too easy to exaggerate 
their scale, university staff feel on the defensive about 
accusations that they pursue (at great public expense) 
the teaching and research which interests them or 
furthers their careers rather than trying to meet **the 
needs of society'’. They feel trapped between the ex¬ 
pectations of their students for new and belter cour¬ 
ses, for more student accommodation, for more 
student welfare services and the squeeze of inflation 
whidi is only partially compensated. feel the 

planning uncert^ties of cuts on university building 
and the shifts in student applications both in totd 
and for particular subjects. It is against this back¬ 
ground that (me has to put the response of British 


The author, fonndy diairmao of the UGC, is the UK 
Govennaefift diief ecoDomic adviser. 


Is there a conJlict-^Vniversiiy auto* 
nomy versus public aeeountahility 
and control^^if <o, is it reconciled ? 


universities to the call for their greater public accoum- 
abiltl>. 

lam pleased to say that their response was posi* 
ti>c. forinmy rive years at the Umvcrsiiv Grants 
Committee I found almost unanimous acceptance in 
university circles that increased public accountability 
was necesary and inevitable. It was accepted that 
university level teaching and research were today so 
expensive (especially in science, technology and medi- 
cine)that only the state could provide resources on 
the necesary scale. The hundreds of thousands of 
students and stall who have to be supported, the vast 
amounts of crtpital locked up in university land, 
building, and equipment, make it inevitable and pro¬ 
per that Parliament should Itavc the right to ask uni¬ 
versities to explain what they have been doing. To 
show that they have pursued their objectives with¬ 
out waste of public funds und have dispensed public 
money in accordance with Parliumeniary rules. Jn 
this situation of fast growih of public funds for uni¬ 
versity teaching and research and growing involement 
in public accountability what has happened to univer¬ 
sity autonomy? 

Superficially a case could be made for the view 
that an important diminution in the autonomy of 
British universities has come about in the last decade 
—in particular with the tighter control of university 
building. The Government is necessarily concerned 
with the size of the annual entry of students in 
relation to the numbers of qualified school-leavers, 
with the division of total student numbers into 
broad categories'—science and arts, undergraduate, 
and post graduate and with a few special groups 
destined for public service such as the number of 
medical students and teacher-training places. 
Provision of money for new building is the 
main instrument by which, in Britain, the inten¬ 
tions of Government at the centre are translated into 
practice at individual universities. The system is 
worked Ivoadly on the princ^je of measuring in con¬ 
siderable detaU the physical capacity of each university 
building for teaching and research, or for feeding. 
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bounttg. administeting* as tins ca^ may be. Recur¬ 
rent vaoncy is then provided to utilize the buildings to 
thc^ capacity and universities to their best to attract 
and admit the agreed number of qualified students. 

It should be realised that this system of capacity 
planning is both uncommon internationally and is of 
fairly recent development in Britain. It started, in 
its presentfrom, with the planning of our new uni¬ 
versities (we have created a dozen new campuses In 
recent years). The planning committees had to be 
given indications of the money likely to be available 
for each thousand students for new buildings for all 
purposes—academic, social, welfare, student accom- 
dation. The system of “norms” for space and for 
standards evolved for each of the many diHerent 
kinds of accommodation needed by a university. At 
the same time the submission of application for new 
buildings for both old and new campuses was impro- 
ved and elaborated. Today it is no exaggeration to 
say that our system of university building control and 
capacity measurement is the most detailed of any in 
the Western world. Every foreign visitor interested 
in university planning seizes this aspect to ques¬ 
tion and probe and the memoranda of instructions 
for capacity measurement and for submissions for 
new buildings arc very much in demand overseas. 

This then is the first important sense in which Bri¬ 
tish universities arc not autonomous. They cannot 
grow as fast as or in the directions they may wish. A 
university can ask not to grow or to grow more slowly 
—though the internal pressure for growth, for new 
faculties and new buildings, plus the sense of a need 
to take a fair share of a national requirement, means 
that a request to grow very slowly seldom happens. 
Where it does the reluctance to grow of one institu¬ 
tion can be balanced bv the strong desire for growth 
of another. At the end of the day growth overall 
has to be of a size and form w'hich fits into a broad 
national plan and to building standards which are in 
line with what the nation feels at any time it can 
afltord. No difficulty has yet been felt in getting 
university growth plans adjusted to fit into this pat- 
tern. 

The second important area of constraint is on 
the length of their course;.. There is always under¬ 
standable academic and professional pressure to 
increase the length of course as one way of raising 
standards. Knowledge and techniques continually 
expand and advance. There is a desire to add new 
aspects to a course or lo provide broader, more 
multi-disciplmary courses while not sacrificing too 
much of study in depth. It is always easier to get 
agreement to add than to get agrccinent^ to delete 
and it is always emphasized that British degree 
courses arc by world standards extremely short. 
Nevertheless the potential cost lo the taxpayer of a 
steady move from three-year degrees to four years 
needs no emphasis. Under their charters British 
universities are degree-giving bodies and in principle 
they could decide always to require not less than 
four years* study for a degree. But in practice they 
respect the convention that such a move would have 
first 13 be acceptable to the Government and there 
is lil lie sign at the moment that the state is ready to 


afford such a shifi. 

A third area of constraint, and one which is 
similar to the limitation on the freedom of univem- 
ties to lengthen their courses, is the recent limitation 
on the proportion of postgraduate work. This is a 
new development and it is too soon to comment on 
the possible effects. The pressures to expand post- 
gradute work are sometimes similar to the pressure 
to increase the length of courses. AdvmiMs in 
knowledge which cannot be encompassed in the 
undergraduate course tend inevitably to spill over 
into more graduate courses. But there are many 
other pressures, some stemming from inside the 
university as students want to continue after their 
first degree and staff want both to teach them at 
^vanced levels and to involve them in research 
work. Many pressures stem from outside the 
universities as professional bodies and government 
departments ask for the creation of new graduate 
courses including post-experience courxs oriented to 
their needs. At present the limitation on post¬ 
graduate work IS in quite general terms—universities 
are asked not to expand graduate work at the 
expense of their undergraduate target numbers. If 
this new constraint should prove painful it may well 
be necessary to subdivide postgraduate work into 
its very different elements and apply different criteria 
•and number to each. Otherwise the results of the 
limitation may be unnecessarily bad both from the 
universities and the government viewpoint. 

The fourth area of constraint on the autonomy of 
universities stems only partly from the side of 
Government. It is the constraint on their freedom 
to vary the salary and conditions of service of their 
academic staff. In recent years these have increas¬ 
ingly become the subject' of national negotiations 
between the vice-chancellors; the trade unions and 
government. The salary scales are national scales 
and the agreements tend to become more detailed 
and to apply to ever wider groups of academic and 
administrative staff. Again universities are b 
principle autonomous and any one of them could in 
theory disregard these national agreements in some 
respect or other. In practice I believe that they 
have found the growth of organized collective bar¬ 
gaining on a national scale in universities a natural 
and inevitable development. In one sense it is a 
loss of autonomy. In another sense it is part of the 
protection of the living standard of their staff with¬ 
out which their academic standards would soon be 
bound to suffer. In asking how these limitations on 
their autonomy have affected British universities it 
should be said that there have been some moves in 
the other direction. Universities have been given 
more flexibility in the use of current money for 
capital purposes and in the promotion of a higher 
proportion of junior staff to senior status. Above 
all the block grant principle, an unusual feature 
in British public finance, has been fully preserved. 

In most parts of the public sector, institutions 
are much less free than universities in the use of 
their monies. A university has assets, investments, 
bank accounts, balances. It can carry its monies 
forward from year to year and from quin- 
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quenniura to quinqueiuiittffl. It gets a block gnu^ 
which can be used fbr all rccurr^t pnrposes and it 
spoids that grant as it thinks fit in the pursuance of 
^academic objectives in teachi^ and research and 
in attempting to meet its obligations on student 
nufflters. 

This is not to say that what a university does 
with its money is in any sense secret. Far from it. 
Each university publishes its accounts annually. The 
comptroller and auditor-generars stafi^ have access 
to all books and files. And in fbw countries are the 
accounts and statistics of university finances, staff 
and student numbers and degrees obtained published 
m tbt detailed and comparable form that is the 
practice in Britain. It really is possible to sm, year 
after year, how much each univenity spends in each 
department on staff and supplies or how much on 
libraries, indeed how much on entertainment. My 
only regret is that it seems to take so long for the 
accounts of the past university year to be collated 
and for the print^ volume finally to appear. 

The block grant. I am sure, serves both the public 
inteiest and the universities’ interests. It serves the 
public interest because it concentrates detailed 
decision taking where it should be concentrated—at 
the local level. That is to say it is a major spur to 
economy and efficiency for a ^und saved is a pound 
to spend on some even more pressing academic or 
welfare need. It serves the unK'crsities' interest for 
instead of asking for more under this head or that 
head the block grant means that priorities have to 
come into each decision to spend on current pur¬ 
poses and those priorities can be (subject to the 
constraints I have already described) the universities* 
priorities. 

The UGC has had to become an organisation for 
university planning as well as an organization for 
putting to the Goveramemt the universities’ case for 
support. Planning is bound to mean constraints 
of one kind or another and questions of university 
autonomy were necessarily part and parcel of my 
daily life during my five years with the committee. 
Constraints there were and I have tried to indicate 
where the constraints have come to be strengthened 
in recent years. But in my view the important 
aspects of university autonomy are not concerned 
with the size and standards of buildings nor even 
with the size and growth rate of the university. The 
real autonomy is the choice of students, the choice 
of staff; the content and standards of degrees* the 
ri^t to leseach and to publish. In these areas 
there is no questioning of university autonomy 
except perhaps that unhappy decision of the Natio¬ 
nal Union of Students restricting freedom of speech 
on our campuses. 

However, freedom of admission brings us to 
the issue of whether iiniverrities should be national 
flftd international or regional and local. The 
argumente in favour of region^ism are partly 
economic—would be cheaper if more students 
lived at home and attended the local university and 
partly political—it would be better if universities 
were more highly integrated into the local educa- 
lional framework, were more responsive to local 
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needs and iatmti, were more influeiteed by local 
govenunents. As for the economic argument* fiwt 
fiving at home is cheaper, that must be so. But the 
educational arguments for getting away from home 
are strong and many who go to a “local university^ 
do not h^ with their parents. Also the sh^r 
variety of British universities means that no two 
courses are quite alike; no two campuses, no two 
life styles. No two students are alike either and 
the desirability of letting students try to find out 
which place, which course is likely to suit them best 
and then try to get there is obvious. 

It is sometimes argued that autonomy is Impor¬ 
tant but that the price is high for it means that 
universities do not need to respond to the needs of 
the world outside. “They may grow but they don’t 
change.” After five years of travel round the 
universities of the British Isles and five years doing 
nothing except study the process of change in ouf 
universities 1 can challenge that assertion with 
complete confidence. So they do change and change 
quite fast and they do resend to the needs of the 
world outside if only for one very strong reason. 
Each of them desperately wants to attract both the 
best possible students and a growing amount of 
extra money for research. So they arc much mure 
consumer-oriented than most outsiders believe. 
Indeed there is often a danger of a bandwagon effect 
as too many universities want to move in the same 
currently fashionable direction at once. There is 
a danger that too many new departments will start 
offering similar courses, that too many universities 
will try to move Into similar taught masters degrees. 
The bandwagon effect is then allied to the ratchet 
effect. Once a department is created it is heaven’s 
own job to get it uncreated for the staff have 
tenure. Similarly once the staff have worked up 
and taught masters degree there is a temptation to 
keep it going hoping that next year’s application 
list will be better. Universities are less flexible, 
less consumer-oriented, when it comes to major 
changes of direction such as away from physics and 
towards social science. 

It would be hard to find any institutions that 
have changed as much as universities in the past 
twenty years. Perhaps the most obvious is the 
degree of democracy and the methods of discipline. 
Gone are the days when the vice-chancellor was a 
god and his word was law. “Always in full posses¬ 
sion of his faculties” as was said of one VC. Gone 
are the days when students discipline was summery 
and swiff and unchallenged. Gone too are the 
days of Victorian laboratories and lecture rooms 
and primitive equipmert and cold libraries. Today 
we see a remarkable expansion of welfare services, 
health services, careers advice services. There is 
a growing admission that we are not all bom 
lecturers, that we need training, need to be taught 
the possibilities of educational technology in cons¬ 
tructing our courses. It’s not alt perfect—far from 
it--but is very different from a few years ago. 

*Tbis aiiicle b aa edited va$ion of his Joan Woodward 
Metaorial Lerture givea at Imperial' CoUese, London, on 
May 30,1974 which has lelavoK to lodiaa conditions u well. 




AICTE wants setting up of 
Vocational Education Council 


THE All India Council for 
Technical Education has recom* 
mended the setting up of a 
National Council for Vocational 
Education with corresponding 
Bopds or Councils in the States. 
This will review and coordinate 
the policies and programmes of 
vocational and technical educa< 
tion and provide effective link¬ 
ages between them. The pro¬ 
gramme of vocationalisation of 
education should provide for 
inter-changeability among tech¬ 
nical vocational and general 
streams. Students enrolled in 
any of these streams should be 
able to join the degree and dip¬ 
loma courses at the appropriate 
stages and credit should be given 
to them for the courses they 
have already undergone. The 
Council wanted that the existing 
faculties in all educational insti¬ 
tutions should be fully utilised to 
organise programmes of non- 
formal and continuing education. 
These should include part-time 
and correspondence courses to 
equip a lar^ number of people 
with appropriate skill and compe> 
tences. 

The Council has also suggest¬ 
ed the setting up of a Central 
Advisory Committee to assist the 
Union Government in the deve¬ 
lopment of Regional Engineering 
Colleges in future. The finan¬ 
cial and administrative pattern 
for these colleges should be 


decided by the Centre in consul¬ 
tation with State Governments. 

The Council, which met re¬ 
cently under the chairmanship of 
the Union Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, Social Welfare and Culture. 
Prof, S. Nurul Hasan, felt that 
technical education should be 
regarded as core sector for the 
industrial development of the 
country. The consolidation and 
development of technical educa¬ 
tion is crucial for the next five 
years. Adequate inputs should, 
therefore, be ensured during the 
Fifth Plan period. Meanwhile, 
studies of the estimated man¬ 
power requirements for the 
principal sectors of economy 
should be carried out discipline- 
wise, State-wise and region-wise. 
The policy of admission to 
technical educations during the 
Fifth Plan period can be deter¬ 
mined on the basis of these 
studies. 

The Council wanted appro¬ 
priate linkages to be established 
among educational and research 
institutions and industry. 
Technical institutions should 
accept the responsibility within 
their resources and expertise for 
organising cooperative program¬ 
mes like apprenticeship training 
and sandwich courses. They 
should also assign specific projects 
on liv^^caUg^ of industry to 

in technical 


institutions should be encouraged 
to undertake consultancy prac¬ 
tice. The Council recommended 
a programme of industrial resi¬ 
dencies for teachers in en^eer- 
ing colleges and polytechnics to 
provide them with adequate 
industrial experience. 


Crop Technology 
Workshop 


A four-day Stale Level Crop 
Production Technology workshop 
was inaugurated by Dr. C. 
Thakur, J NKVV Vice-Chancellor 
at the Vishwa Vidyalaya in April. 
Dr. P. S. Parsai, Additional 
Director of Agriculture, M.P., 
was the CMef Guest at the func¬ 
tion. Senior officers of the State 
Department of Agriculture work¬ 
ing at State; Division and Dis¬ 
trict levels participated in the 
workshop. 

The Vice-Chancellor expressed 
his concern over the present day 
shortage of agricultural imputs 
like fertilizers, diesel for runn¬ 
ing irrigationaj pumps, etc. Since 
these had a direct bearing on 
the crops production, he exhort¬ 
ed the participants to evolve 
such package of agricultural 
practices for the year 1974 which 
might be fruitful in the context 
of the current energy and ferti¬ 
lizer crises. 

He stressed that not only the 
main points but all the useful 
details of crop-production should 
be worked out and they should 
reach the farmers with clear and 
specific recommendations. 

Dr. Parsai, in his address, 
said that the main objective of 
the JNKVV and the State Agri¬ 
cultural Department has been to 
increase the agricultural produc¬ 
tion. He said that the produc¬ 
tion targets in wheat and pulses 
were already crossed. In paddy, 
targets remained to be achieved/ 

He stressed the urgent need 
for increasing the production in 
crops like cotton, sugarcane, and 
oilseeds, and urged their s|^ial 
attention in package of practices. 
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World Translations Over 
40,000 A Year 


While the number of transla- 
tions made across the world 
climbs 42,970 in 1971, compared 
with 38.172 m 1970 the kind of 
work considered worth translate 
ing continues to reflect the 
kind of world we live in. Accord¬ 
ing to Unesco's annual svxk- 
taking of world translations 
Lenin is more translated than 
the Bible (381 translations 
against 21^) but the British 
children’s writer Enid Blyton(I63 
translations) beats Karl Marx 
(148); Agatha Christie (144) Jules 
Verne (143) and Georges Simenon 
(132) are ahead of Friedrich 
Engels (128). Dostoycvski with 
110 translations, Mark Twain 
with 90, Pearl Buck with 89 and 
another childern's writer. 


Sweden's Astrid Ltndgren (85), 
make up the ‘Top Twelve* of 
most translated authors. 

Of the world total of trans¬ 
lations, the USSR, with 4,730, 
took the lead from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and German 
l^mocrattc Republic with 4,649 
between them. Spain with an 
increased total of 3,148 lies third 
in the table followed by Denmark 
(3.038), USA (2.284), Ulay 
(2,282), Japan (2,225), France 
(1,991). the Netherlands (1.968) 
and Yogoslavia (1,460). Brazil 
increased the numter of trans¬ 
lations from 431 to 1,036, so did 
Belgium (1.05$ against 765) 
Hungary (1.053 against 842) and 
Turkey (799 against 616). 


PERSONAL 

1. Dr. Arun Kumar Da has 
takan ovar aa DIractor of 
IIT, Bombay. 

2. Shrl Y.P. Shukla has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Saurashtra University 
w.e,f 11-7-74. 

3. Shri A.K. Gupta has been 
appointed Registrar of 
Jadavpur University. 


Colour Film 
On PAU 

Mr. S. Sukhdev. the veteran 
documentary producer of the 
country has o^n sponsored by 
the Punjab Agricultural Uni\cr- 
siiy for making colour film on 
its aciivilies. The 2.^ ft. long 
him depicts the activities of 
almost all the departments which 
have a direct bearing on the 
Slate's agriculture. The com- 
mentarv is in English and its 
highlight is the Kivrin Meta where 
the keen and curious farmers 
rush from place to place to col¬ 
lect new seeds and new informa¬ 
tion, The background music 
IS bused on folk song tunes which 
very w'ell fits in the atmosphere 
of the film. 


Invitation From 
Abroad 

ViCE-Chancellor of Jadavpur 
University, Prof. A.N. Bose, will 
attend the Jntcrnational Congress 
on Food Sciences and Techno¬ 
logy at Madrid from Sept. 22 to 
27, 1974. After that he will 
aitend the International Con¬ 
ference on Basic and Applied 
Research Needs for Optimising 
Utilisation of Rice by Products 
at Valencia, Spain, as one of 50 
selected participants. 

National Status for 
CaU Varsity 

The University of Calcutta is 
emphasising the need to impress 
for granting national status to 
Calcutta University by the 


CNITAR 
Conference Opens 

A SCIENTIFIC conference on 

problems of the future opened in 
Moscow on 10 June. 

The conference is examining 
problems of economic, social, 
scientific and technical develop¬ 
ment us well as international 
cooperation and die role of the 
United Nations is settling these 
problems. 

The conference is being con¬ 
ducted by the United Nations 
Institute for Training and Re¬ 
search (UNITAR) jointly with 
the Institute of World Economy 
and International Relations of 
the Soviet Union and the State 
Committee for Science and 
Technology of the Soviet Union. 

More than 60 prominent 
scientists and public figures from 
various countries are participat¬ 
ing in the conference. 

New Light on Brain 
Drain 

When a doctor leaves India to 
setite in the United States rt 
amounts to a loss of Rs. 330,000 


for India and a gain of R$. 
5,175,000 to the U.S. 

Likewise every scientist leav¬ 
ing India makes the country 
poorer by Rs, 172,500 while adding 
Rs. 18,75,000 to the wealth of 
America. 

In 1970 a total of 3.V41 Indian 
doctors and scientists emigrated 
to the U.S,thus coniribudng a 
staggering Rs. 6,563 million to 
that country in a single year by 
way of brain drain. 

These and other ‘monetary 
effects’ on brain drain have come 
ou^ of a latest study by the U.N. 
Confereace on Tra^e and Deve¬ 
lopment (UNCTAD) of what 
it calls on the reverse transfer 
of techonology. 

The overall picture that has 
emerged from the study “is one 
of a massive net income transfer 
from the developing countries 
to the U.S, in the form of brain 
drain.” 

According to the study the 
“reverse transfer of technology” 
has reached massive proportions, 
and the biggest contributions are 
made by countries that are 
among the poorest in the deve¬ 
loping world itself. 
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School old Bois 



*'You owe us a deep debt of oratitude because you wouldn't 
have these modern buildings If we hadn't burnt the old 
School down in youth.” 


Central Covemment. Dr. S.N. 
Sen, Vtce-Chancellor of the uni¬ 
versity, is expected to meet the 
Union Minister for Education, 
Prof. Nurul Hasan and some 
members of Parliament to 
acquaint them with the different 
as|^ts of the problem. The 
university is anxious that the 
recommendations of Ghani Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the UGC 
a» implemented at an early date. 
Prof. Sen hoped that if sufficient 
money was sanaioned for deve¬ 
lopment, the university could 
b^ome one of llic best educa¬ 
tional institutions in the country. 


Number of Seats 
Cut By PAU 

Thk Academic Council of the 
Punjab Agricultural University 
has decided to cut down the 
number of scats for admission to 
undergraduate programmes of the 
College of Agriculture and the Col¬ 
lege of Agricultural Engineering 
from the ensuing academic year. 
This decision has been necessitated 
in view of the stringent financial 
position and job requirements. 
The number of seats have been 
reduced from 225 to 140 on the 
College of Agriculture side and 
80 to 60 in the College of Agri¬ 
cultural Engineering- 

New Electro-cjaculalor 
Developed by PAU 

The scientists at Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University have develop¬ 
ed an electro—cjaculator to col¬ 
lect semen samples even from 
young growing untrained male- 
bulls. With this, semen of those 
young bulls and rams, who arc 
expected to have high genetic 
potential will be collected. 

The new technique—elcctro- 
ejacuktion, is a very useful 
method of semen collection from 
males that refuse to serve the 
artificial vagina or when their 
injuries and infirmities make it 
impossible to collect the semen. 
This will prevent the poten^l 
of high-priced animals going 
waste* 

Ti^ cjaculator consist of a 


single rectal probe of an' ebonite 
rod, 17 inches long and one and 
u half inch in diameter with an 
active length of nine inches and 
diameter of one inch. It suits 
the size of the rectum. It has a 
copper wire ring which works as 
an electrode and is attched to 
a power amplifier. When fed 
from a pulse generator, it pro¬ 
duces electrical signals for stimu¬ 
lation leading to ejaculation of 
semen which is artificially col¬ 
lected. 


PAU^s Research 
Projects 

Seven research projects at 
PAU arc being financed under 
the PL-480 scheme at a total cost 
of Rs, 19,73,050. The schemes 
relate to genetic evaluation of 
grain and fodder quality of bajra; 
development and evaluation of 
triticales; genetic evaluation of 
pulses; economic potentials of 
grain production in a growing 
economy; fermentative conver¬ 
sion of plant materials into feed 
and seed protein; and studies on 
the leaching and absoiption of 
pesticides in soils and affect of 
their residue on plants. 

Dr. Walter M. Carleton, Act¬ 
ing Director USDA and Dr. 
Horace J. Davis, Agricultural 
Attache, presented cheques for 
the first instalment of Rs. 6,46,000 
to the chief investigators of these 


seven research projects on 
May 24. 

New PU 
Vice-Chancellor 

Dr. R.C. Paul, who took over as 
Vice-Chancellor of Punjab 
University from Mr. Suraj Bhan, 
on July 1, was felicitated at a 
reception held by the Faculty and 
administrative staff of the 
University on July 15. 

Dr. Paul who did his Ph.D. 
in 1954 and Sc.D. in 1968 from 
Cambridge (UK) holds fellowship 
and membership of various 
scientific and academic bodies. 
He has visited USA, USSR, 
Hungary, Ceylon and Japan 
under different academic pro¬ 
grammes. 

Speaking on the occasion. Dr. 
Paul said that his new assignment 
was quite a challenging task. 
Education, to him, was a coopera¬ 
tive endeavour. He looked on it 
as just another opportunity to 
serve students, teachers and the 
cause of education. He said 
that the Faculty, the administra¬ 
tive and the affiliated colleges had 
to function in a spirit of harmony 
and with a sense of devotion to 
build abetter tomorrow for the 
coming generations. 

Dr. Paul called upon die 
Facul^ to look after the general 
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welfare of the students apart from 
their academic pursuits. They 
should solve students' problems 
and encourage them as senior 
people with a view to contributing 
to their balanced growth as the 
future citizens of the country. 

The Vice-Chancellor, while 
referring to the recent dis-affilta- 
tion of 102 colleges of Haryana 



Dr. R. C. Paul 

from this University, observed 
^at education needed to be 
reorganized at all levels. He 
hoped that the cooperative efforts 
of teaching as well as administra¬ 
tive staff will help him to make 
this university as an outstanding 
institution of higher learning. He 
also paid tributes to the Vice- 
Chancellors who preceded him 
and sail that the p^iod that had 
just finished was a glorious period 
of this Uoimsfty in many respects. 

It may be added that Dr. 
Pual was Professor Jk Head of 
Chemistry jDqpartment of the 
Fanjab University before he took 
over as Vice-Chancellor. 


Self-Emplojnieiit 

Scheme 

An allocation of about Rs. 3.40 
<xores has been made 1^ the 
Uttar Pndesh Government for 


the current financial year to 
provide self-employmeot to 
educated unemplon^ on a large- 
scale. 

Under the employment promo¬ 
tion programme, J,500 to 2,000 
industrial units are planned to be 
set up. Assistance of leading banks 
in the districts is being enlisted 
for providing loans to the unem¬ 
ployed for setting up the units. 
These prospective entrepreneurs 
will be given consultancy assis¬ 
tance in the formulation of pro¬ 
jects they may like to undertake. 
The units are expected to have a 
total investment of Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20 crores. 

Training schemes for techni¬ 
cally qualified people and schemes 
for development of ancillary and 
functional industrial estates and 
areas, in addition to schemes for 
development of urban markets 
and marketing complexes, are 
being drawn up to give a fillip to 
the programme. 


Sports Hostels 

Triau for the selection of 
candidates for the two sports 
hostels in U.P. will be held 
shortly by the UP. Sports 
Directorate. Trials for wrestlers 
will take place in the Ceniral 
Sports Stadium. Lucknow, on 
July 29 and 30 and for athletes 
and hockey players in the sports 
stadium, Meerut, on August 2 
and 3. 

Setup by the Sports Direc¬ 
torate. the Lucknow hostel will 
provide training in wrestling and 
the Meerut hostel in athletics and 
hockey. The trainees will also 
be provided with board and 
lodging. 

Competitors should be over 
16 years on August 1, 1974, but 
relaxation of two years can be 
granted in the case of really 
talented ones. 

U.P. Grants 
For Research 

TRe U«P. State Council of 
Sdeotific and Industrial Reaeaich 
has invited applications for the 


award of graoU-uKatdlbr researth 
work in major branches of 
scienoe and tedinology, including 
Medicme. Engineering and 
Electronica, to be conducted at 
universities, colleges and such 
other recognized research institu¬ 
tions in the State as can provide 
post-graduate researdi facilities. 


Seminar on 
Tnbercniosis 


Under the auspices of Sri 
Venkateswara University, a Sem¬ 
inar on recent trends in the 
diagnosis and treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis was held 
recently at the S.V. Medical 
College Auditorium. 

Dr. Shantilal C, Sheth. Pre¬ 
sident, Medical Council of India, 
who inaugurated the Seminar 
referred to the advances in the 
treatment of tuberculosis and 
said that if we were not able to 
eradicate that disease with the 
present available drugs it would 
be a matter of shame. Referring 
to the establishment of Medical 
Universities in the a^untry. Dr, 
Sbeth said that the Council is 
yet to give its opinion. 

Dr. D. Jaganatha Reddy. 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
who presided over the seminar 
said that tuberculosis as public 
health morbidity problem ceased 
to exist in economically over 
developed countries largely due 
to the mass screening measures, 
use of chemotherapeutic drugs, 
BCG and better nutrition of 
children. He suggested that 
survey-cum-sertening and therapy 
team may be set up in each 
medical college. He said multi¬ 
purpose health assistants or 
educators be trained for eradica¬ 
tion of tuberculosis, malaria, 
smallpox, fllaria, leprosy and 
other communicable and infec¬ 
tious diseases. He added, that 
instead of wasting man power 
and mon^ on individua) eradica¬ 
tion programmes let the medical 
colle^ assume the role of medi¬ 
cal centree. 
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Unfair Means 
Cases 


The number of cases of use of 
unfair means by students at 
various examinations held by 
Delhi University during the 
academic session 1973-74 was 
1650. The students accused of 
unfair means have been served with 
show*cause notices and are being 
interviewed by a committee of 
senior teachers set up by the 
Executive Council of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

The analysis of unfair means 
used showed that student carried 
unauthorised slips of paper 
with answers written in very 
small hand-writing hidden in 
their socks, sicaves, pants and 
even their pens. In some cases 
the students even used their 
examination tickets to smuggle 
written answers to important 
questions. 

The committee will give its 
findings to the Executive Coun¬ 
cil which will eventually decide 
the punishment to be awarded 
to the students found guilty of 
using unfair means. 

Semester System In 
Agricultural Courses 

THE Gujarat Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity has introduced the seme¬ 
ster system for all its graduate 
and postgraduate courses in the 
current session. Now the BSc 
students will have to finish 8 
semesters each of six months 
duration and the MSc students 
are required to spend four 
semesters and doctoral candi¬ 
dates six semesters. Examina¬ 
tions are to be conducted at 
the end of each semester with 
greater emphasis on internal 
evaluation. This means the 
students will have to continuou¬ 
sly keep up a good perfor¬ 
mance. The university had dis¬ 
continued form this session the 
Indian Dairy Diploma Cou^ 
offered along with BSc (Dairy 
Technology). 


Women Studies 
Giurse 

The Australian National Uni¬ 
versity is working towards the 
establishment of a women*s stu¬ 
dies course. 

The course will be unusual in 
Australia, and only the third to 
deal with women’s studies. Un¬ 
like the two existing courses, it 
will be multidisciplinary, and is 
not planned as part of an already 
existing department. 

Women planning the course 
include staff and students at the 
Australian National University, 
in Australians National capital, 
Canberra, 

Mrs O^Brien one of the 
course organisers said subjects 
for the course were planned over 
a wide range and w'ould include 
a discussion on why the course 
existed. 

Topics would include a his¬ 
tory of the women’s movement 
and the current interest in femi¬ 
nism, as well as a study of the 
rationale of oppression. 

More specialised subjects 
could include the law as it affects 
women, women in the political 
economy and women and politi¬ 
cal systems. 

UGC Award 
For Dr. Das 

Dr. B.C. Das of the Post¬ 
graduate £>epanmeDt of Political 


Science of the Utkal University 
has been selected as a National 
Associate of the University 
Grants Commission for a period 
of five years. Dr. Das is the 
first teacher to recieve this Natio¬ 
nal honour from Utkal Univer¬ 
sity, 

The University Grants Com¬ 
mission shall bear all the expo¬ 
ses for his visit to Universities, 
research institutes and libraries 
in connection with his work. 

UGC Review Committee 
Set Up 

THE Government of India 
have set up a Committee to re¬ 
view the functioning of the 
University Grants Commis¬ 
sion (U.G.C.) wUh particular 
reference to coordination and 
determination of standards of 
higher education. The Com¬ 
mittee will recommend measures, 
which will be conducive to a 
more effective discharge of its 
responsibilities by the U.G.C. 
The Committee is headed by Dr. 
V.S. Jha.an eminent educationist, 
who has been Vice-Chancellor of 
Banaras Hindu University and a 
member of the Education Com¬ 
mission. The other members of 
the Committee are Dr. ILC. 
Mehrotra, Professor of Chemis¬ 
try. Rsyasihan University, and 
Dr. Bhabatosh Datta, formerly 
Education Secretary, Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal. 



*'We should have given first priority to training motor mechanics before 
embarking on this Scheme.“ 
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Long Wait 
For 

Employment 


PosTGRAixJATE scieotists havc to 
wait for about a year on an 
average to get employment and 30 
per cent of the job seekers are first 
divisionen. 

This is revealed in a study 
conducted by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR), in collaboration with the 
Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research. 

According to the live registers 
of the employment exchanges in 
Delhi as in December 1972. one- 
third of the 2,108 Scientists had 
been on the registers for six 

Smdents ^ elfare 
Funds 


months, another oae-third for 
six to 12 months and the remain¬ 
ing over one year. 

About 30 per cent of the 
registered persons were first 
divisiooers. 60 per cent second 
divisioners, and 10 per cent third 
divisioners. 

The average period of stay 
on the live registers alter obtain¬ 
ing Master's degree was 24.3 
months. The study observed 
that the average gap of 12.6 
months between obtaining the 
degree and the date of registra¬ 
tion might be because some of 
them did not register immediately 
after pasing, and others might 
have secured temporary jobs in 
between. 

The average salary expected 
by the post-graduates for employ¬ 
ment m Delhi was Rs 259 a 
month. Only four to five per 
cent desired salary above Rs SOO 


a month. 

Nearly 6o per cent of them 
were reluctant to accept jobs out¬ 
side Delhi while others did not 
mind going out but expected 
higher salary of Rs 354 a month 
on an average. 

The average salary expected 
by first divisioners was Rs 272 
a month as compared to Rs 254 
and Rs 242 a month demanded 
by second and third divisioners 
respectively. 

The subject-wise distribution 
of the registered persons showed 
that about 29 per cent possessed 
qualifications in chemistry, 27.5 
per cent in physics. 23.5 per cent 
tn mathematics and statistics and 
18 per cent in bio-scicnces. 

Thiriyfive per cent had ob¬ 
tained their ma.stcr's degree in 
1972, 27 per cent in 1971 and 38 
per cent in 1970 or earlier. 


The Bangalore University has 
launched a scheme to raise funds 
for student welfare activities. The 
project would not only mable 
the university to est^Iish a 
meaningful relationship between 
differeot sections of the society 
and the student comidunity but 
would provide assistance to the 
students where they need it most. 
The Vice-Chancellor has consti¬ 
tuted a representative programme 
coordination committ^ to imple¬ 
ment thesdieme. 

It is planned to start a **Book 
Bank" to help the needy students 
of crrfl^ges fluted to the uni- 
versi^. Poor students udH also 

finincisdly assisted m purchas¬ 
ing books will get help for 
paying thi^ tuhioo fees. If 
enou^ funds are avaftable, even 
recreation facilities in campuses 
may be provided. 

. It is expected that the Karna¬ 
taka Film Chamber ofCommeice 
will be contributing handsomely 
to this ftud. Batiks will also be 
requested to sanctmn loans to 
deserving studmits. It is expected 
that a collection of Rs. 15 lakhs 
wHl be made soon from these 
sources. 


NSO SPORTS TALENT 
SCHOURSHIPS 1974-75 





Last date of receiving applications, on 
the prescribed proforma, for fresh NSO 
scholarships in the office of the Inier- 
University Sports Board, for the academic 
session has been fixed as 15th September, 
1474 Printed application forms have been 
circulated to the member universities. 
Those desiring to apply may. therefore, 
contact the Sports Officers/Reglstrars of 
their respective universities for application 
forms and other details. 

The scholarships are available only 
lor the bonafide students of the member 
univertiUes subiect to other terms and 
conditions laid down in this bahalf. No 
aDpiication shall be entertained unless sent 
on the prescribed proforma and through 
the university concerned. 
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Seven Scientists Get 
ICAR Awards 


Donations For 
Gujarat 

Varsity Courses 


SEVEN eminent anicultural 
scientists have been setected for 
the Rah Ahmed Kidwai memo- 
rial Award for the biennium 1968- 
69 and 1970-71, by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search, 

They are: Dr. S. Y. Padama- 
nabhan. Director, Central Rice 
Research Institute, Cuttack (Plant 
Pathology), Dr. Abrar M. Khan 
of Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh (Nematology). Dr. B. P. 
Ghildyal of G. B. Pant University 
of Agriculture and Tcchnolog), 
Fantnagar (Agricultural Physics). 
Dr S. M. Sircar, Director, Bose 
Institute, Calcutta (Plant Physio¬ 
logy), Dr S. Z. Qasim, Director 
National Institute of (Keanograph, 
Panajit Goa, (Fisheries), Dr J. V. 


Honour For 
Indian Scholar 


THE University of Queens¬ 
land, Australia has awarded its 
first Degree of Doctor of Letters 
to a distiuguished Indian Scholar; 
Professor Damodar P. Singhal. 
The rare honour is only the sixth 
in Australian academic history. 

Professor Singhal, formerly 
of Delhi, studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Punjab for his Master's 
Degree and later at London 
University for his Ph.D. 

He was a Lecturer in History 
at the University of Malaya 
in Singapore before joining the 
staff of the Univeisity of (Queens¬ 
land in Brisbane in 1%1 as 
a Senior Lecturer. He is now 


Bhat of Indian Institute of Scien¬ 
ces, Bangalore (Microbiology) 
and late Dr. S. C. Sen, former 
Sugarcane Chemist, Rajendra 
Agricultural University, ^har 
(Sugar Technology). 

The Rafi Ahmed Kidwai me¬ 
morial award was instituted by 
the Council in 1956, with a view 
to providing incentive for Re¬ 
search workers in India and to 
recognise outstanding research 
work done in the fields of agri¬ 
cultural, animal husbandary and 
aUied sciences. 

The value of the award is Rs. 
10,000 in cash or kind or both. 
So far 17 scientists have been 
honoured with this coveted award 
for their outstanding researches 
since 1957. 


the Professor ot Asian History. 

Professor Singhal has pro¬ 
duced nearly 40 papers and five 
books, including the prestigious 
two-volume work INDIA AND 
WORLD CIVILISATION, which 
has been published in the United 
States of America, India and the 
United Kingdom, He also has 
lectured in the U,S.A., Europe 
and many parts of Asia. 

The lector of Letters Degree 
was awarded by the Univer¬ 
sity for his ‘^substantial con¬ 
tribution to world scholorslw’’, 
particularly in the field of Indian 
History, culture and foreign 
affairs. 

The University Of (Queens¬ 
land (established in 1911), wdiich 
has an enrolment of 19,000, s the 
major centre of Asian Stupes in 
Australia with emphasis on Japan 
China, India and Indonesia. 


The Centre for Continuing 
Education, Gujarat University, 
under the Management and Pro¬ 
fessional Training Programme has 
started the following employ¬ 
ment oriented courses; 

(1) Stenography and Secretarial 
Practice ; 

(2) Salesmanship and Marketing 
of Cotton Textile; 

(3) Bank Recruitment Test Train¬ 
ing. 

The programme in Stenogra¬ 
phy and Secretarial Practice, is 
supported and provided by Shri 
Vadilal Lallubhai with donation 
ofRs. 8,000/-, 

For the second programme, 
in Salesmanship and Marketing 
of Cotton Textile, Shri Indrava- 
dan Pranlal has donated Rs. 
8 , 000 /-. 

For the third programme of 
Bank Recruitment Test Training, 
Shri Parshwanath Trust has 
donated Rs. 5,000/-, 

Further the University has 
received a donation of 3,00,(XX)/- 
from Advocate Shri Kanishka- 
bhai Kazi in the memory of his 
father Shri H.L. Kazi for starting 
an Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages in the Univer¬ 
sity from November, 1974. This 
Institute will not only provide 
training or teaching m EnglMi 
and research in the methodology 
of teaching English, but also 
conduct classes in German, Spa¬ 
nish, Japanese and Russian lan¬ 
guages. This Institute will also 
provide Interpreter services. 

The University has further re¬ 
ceived a donation of Rs. 4,00,000/- 
from Dr. Biharilal Kanaiyalal for 
a School of Business Management, 
to be named after him. The 
School will offer a two-year 

S rogramme in the Master of 
usiness Administration after 
graduation. The programme will 
be started from November, 1974. 
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Science and Teclmolf^y 
Plan 1974-79 (Draft) 


Draft Science and Technology Plan prepared by the 
National Committee on Science and Technology in two 
volumes Is now on sale. Vol. t of the Plan (Price Rs. 10/*) 
spells out the guiding philosophy underlying the S & T Plan 
and highlights the areas where technological efforts need 
to be directed. Vol. II (Price Rs. 50/-} gives detailed projects 
and programmes under the various sectors. 

Copies may be obtained from the Under Secretary, 
N.C.S.T., (Oeptt of Science & Technology), Technology 
Bhavan, New Mehrauli Road, New De}hh110029 against a 
Draft drawn in his favour. 

davp 647(d)/74 


Naval Sdence 
Laboratory 

Dr. B. D. Nag Chaudhuri, the 
then Scientific Adviser to Defence 
Ministry, Govt, of India laid the 
foundation for the Naval Science 
and Technical Laboratory at 
Visakhapatnam. It is proposed to 
develop modern naval weaponry 
and conduct research on different 
aspects of navigation Dr, Chau* 
dhuri said that the major gap 
in research and development in 
defence was on the naval side and 
this laboratory would fill this gap. 
The proposed building for the 
laboratory would involve an ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 3 crorcs. The 
laboratory would aUo he testing 
the weapon systems and would be 
responsible for designing and 
developing the vehicles which will 
carry the weapons to their 
targets. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Are the Librarians 
Academicians ? 


Library service ^ the basis of 
all academic pursuits has become 
a wide accepted fact of the 
modem educational patterns. 
Even the Laboratory activities 
need support of library services 
like abstracting and indexing to 
avoid repetition and to locate 
points of departure from new 
Scientific advances. It may be 
called as an essential ecological 
condition for the multiplication 
of the cells of human knowledge. 
Almost invariably a reputed 
educational institution is charac^ 
terized by a well supported 
libraiy, while, to reverse the coin» 
unhvely libraries typify mediocre 
educational institutions, and an 
apathy of well managed libraries 
would cripple the academic life, 
leaving it as an inconceivable 
concept. 

With these concepts in mind 
eminent academicians like Henry 
Wriston, Ex. President of Brown 
University, Harvie Branscomb, 
the chancellor of Vanderbuili 
University, have strongly pleaded 
to equate the status of librarians 
to those of his faculty col leagues. 
Harvie Branscomb in his book 
‘Teaching with Books’ has advo¬ 
cated quite explicitly and in a 
comprehensive manner that 
college libraries arc primarily a 
teaching instrument, and the 
professional workers play a vital 
role in the teaching processes. 
President Daniel Goil Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University, one of 
the most influential American 
Educationist has said, ’The 
Librarians’ office should rank with 
that of a professor. The profes¬ 
sion of librarian should be dis¬ 
tinctly recognised. Men and 
Women should be encouraged to 
enter it, should be trained to 
discharge its duties and should be 
regarded, promoted and honoured 
in proportion to the services they 
render, (Lyle, Cuy K: The 
Administration of the College 


library. Ed 2. N.Y. Wilson, 1948, 
p. 2Tf). Dr. C,D. Deshmukh, 
the renouned educationist of 
India in 1959 with a view to build 
up the educational career of 
India, could also organise the 
Indian librarians to join this 
march-past of academicians, by 
aptly remarking, ’a librarian is 
teacher of teachers’. 

Thus it can be emphatically 
stated that the old classification 
of academicians categorizing only 
the persons who stood in front of a 
class room full of students has 
vanished and at present it 
embraces the categories like 
librarians and research workers 
who practically have nothing to 
do with class teaching. In other 
words, the diversity of the present 
day activities of modern Universi¬ 
ties would not allow ridiculously 
to narrow definition of academic 
staff limited to the class room 
teachers only, but would widen 
its scope to include everyone con¬ 
tributing directly and substantially 
to educational and research 
activities. The advisory group of 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1928, 
recognising the services of Libra¬ 
rians included in its colle^ 
library standards published in 
1932, its pertinent recommenda¬ 
tions stating therein, ‘In view of 
the importance of the servi<»s 
rendered by the libr^y staff, its 
members should receive adequate 
recognition in the academic 
community with respect to salary, 
scales. Standards for advancement, 
security of tenure, etc. The 
college librarian should have 
administrative power covering the 
entire library organisation, and 
should be responsible directly to 
the administrative head of the 
college. 

Another factor establishing the 
academic status is the duties of 
librarians, which is more akin to 
those of teachers and research 


workers than to those of non¬ 
teaching staff. They impart 
instructions to students in the use 
of the library, and aids to 
research. They understand not 
only the contents of the materials 
they handle, but also the prevail¬ 
ing views concerning meth<^ology 
and organisation of knowledge 
and the epistemology of accumula¬ 
tion of knowledge. And it is 
why the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
in a report published in 1947. 
recommended for the integration 
of the library with the teaching 
processes. 

In order to achieve this inteL 
lectual level a librarian must 
study not only the special 
methods of librarianship but also 
the factual content of the areas in 
which they plan to work. His 
educational background is much 
more wider than that of a class¬ 
room teacher, who is called upon 
to be an expert in one sphere 
only. The technical processing of 
library materials involve a special 
aptitude and calibre, craving for 
a comprehensive familiarity with 
books, journals, pamphlets, and 
unpublished data covering the 
universe of knowledge. 

The resources of an Uni¬ 
versity library are so extensive 
and complex, as to make 
their use difficult for an 
uninitiated student. Thus there 
exist orientation programmes for 
the new entrants to encourage a 
full comprehensive use of the 
services of libraries. This work 
is formalised through classroom 
teaching. 

The librarians are contributing 
to the objectives of the very exist¬ 
ence of colleges and Universities 
by making available resources for 
study and research, and hence a 
classroom teacher, a researdt 
scholar, a librarian and other 
members of the academic staff 
together form a team for the 
academic pursuit. Each has to 
play a vital role in this pursuit 
and the omission of anyone would 
certainly alter the very character 
of the ^ucational activity. 

BADRI PRASAD GOSWAMI 
Central Library, 

Banaras Hindu University, 
Varanasi-5. 
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SHIVA JIUNIVERSm% KOLHAPUR 

Advertlsaneiit ^ 

APPLICATIONS are invited for One 
poat of Pmfessor and One post of LectU' 
rer (Statistics) in Mathemadcs in the scale 
of Rs. 1100-50-1300^-1600 and Rs. 
40(MdL300-30-950 respectivtly. 

Applicants for Professor’s post should 
possess first or Second Class Mmict’s 
D egree and Doctorate Decree in the 
of a Statutory Indian or Fore^ 
Dnimity of repute and experience of 
teaching Post-Graduate classes fcx* about 
ten years and guiding successfully some 
Ph.D. students. Published r^rch 
of acknoM’ledged merit will re¬ 
ceive due consideration. 

All reasonable facilities for research 
win be available. 

AfVlkants for the post of Lecturer 
should possess First or Second Class 
Master’s Dqjree OR a Doctorate deg- 
giee with at least Second Class Bache¬ 
lor^ Oqree OR any other equivalent 
d^ree or degrees of an Indian or Fo¬ 
reign University and Five Years’ experi¬ 
ence of teaching graduate classes at the 
specUl or principal level (wherever 
applicable). 

Seven copies of an)lications on plain 
paper giving panictilars as per adver¬ 
tisement should reach the Registrar, 
Sbivaji Universitv. Vidyanagar. Kolha¬ 
pur-416004, on or before 13th A«Kt, 
1974. 

No. SU,'EST/PG/17I Usha Itfiape 
Date: 31-7-1974 REGISTRAR 


SAMBALPUR UNIVERSITY 
JYOn VIHAR, BURLA 


Advcrtiscmeot 


No. 22115/TDS. Dated 29-7-74 


APPLJCATJONS in the prescribed fonn 
with attested coi^ of mafk-shcets and 
cerfifirates of all examinations passed 
ate invited for the following teaching 
posts in the University College of Engi- 
neering, Burla. 


f. Descriptloa of Posts Vacant 
j. Professor of Physics One 

Z. Pn^essor of Mathematics One 

3. Ftofittscx’ of Electronics and 
TdecOTununication Engineer- 

iog One 

4. Reader in Electronics and T^e- 

ccMnintiiucation Engineernig One 


5. Lectiaer in Electronics and 
Telecoftaminication Engineer- 
ing 


One 


n. essential QUALIFICATIONS 

1. ProfeMor (rf Phyrio/Mifteanlks 

i. First Class Masleri* Degree ^/or 
Docnorate degree With cwisideraWe re- 
aeai^ experience. 


ii. Total experience itf ten years out 
of which 5 years shall be in teaching 
and/or reseai^. 

iii. (a> Posies—Specialisation in Solid 
State Niysics or Eiectrcmics. 

fb) Metbematics-Speciai^tion in 
Ehsticity or Fluid Mechanics and Dy> 
namics/Contrpl aystems/Differeniml Equa- 
tions/Optbnisation prooesses/Operations 
research. 


If a suitable candidate for Professor- 
riiip will not be available, a Reader may 
be appointed. 

2. P rofessor of Etertraates and Tetecem- 
MmicariM Englaaering 


t. A first class Bachelor’s degree or 
Postgraduate degree in Electronics and 
Telecommunication Engineering. 

ii. Total experience of ten out 
of which five years should be in teach¬ 
ing and'or research. 

Hi. Specialisation in one or more of 
the folding fields.:-. 

Electrical and Elearonics measure¬ 
ments and Instrumentatitm/Communkra- 
tion theory; Microwave Er^'neerii^' 
Radio T.V. and Radar Engineering'So¬ 
lid State Electronics. 

?. Rendo’ ia Electnnics and Tdecom- 
w n te aHaa Eagineerins 


i. A first cabs Bachelor’s Degree/ 
Master's degree in Electronics and Telc- 
cwmnunication Engineering or a first 
class Bachelor’s degre e in Electrical 
Ei^neeritv and Master's Degree in 
Eiecuical/Electronics and Tekeomrnu- 
nication Engineering with spectalisation 
in any one or more of the fields of specia¬ 
lisation as mentioned for the post of 
^ofessor above. 

ii. Seven years experience in teaching^ 
Industry/Rcsearch for Bachelor's deg* 
ree holders, which b relaxable by two 
years for candidates having Master's 
degree in En^neering, 

4. Lectwer ia Electronics and Tekeom- 
anmteatian EagfaMcrlng 


i. A first class Bachelor^ degree or 
Mattel^ d^^ tn Electronics and 
Teieconununication Engineering/a first 
class Bachelor’s degree in Electrical 
Engineering with a Master’s degree in 
Electronics or TelecOfnmunicatk»i En¬ 
gineering. 

BI. DESIRABLE QUALIFICATION 
1. Prnienor of Phyeta/hfelhematles 

i. Experience in guiding research. 

ii. Doctorate Degree. 

iii. Teachiiv experience in an institu- 
tiem of University standard. 
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2. Prefearer/Reader ia Badroalca airi 
TciceanaMailealfoii Engtacerlag 


i. Experience in guiding research. 

ii. Corporate membership of recog¬ 
nised professional institutions. 

iii. Doctorate degree. 

iv. Teaching Experience in an insti- 
tulion University standard. 

3. Lecturer in Eledroirics and Tclecan- 
lenfciliai Engfaecrlint 
t. Some research experience and capa¬ 
city to conduct independent researro. 

ii. Teaching experience in a Univer¬ 
sity stan^rd insthution. 
iif. Corporate membership of recogni¬ 
sed professional instiiiitions. 

iv. Doctorate digrcc. 

IV. AGE OF RETlRE^iEVr 
Sixty years for all the above posts, 

V. SCALES OF PAY 

Profo^sors—Rs. 1100-50-1.100-60-1600, 
Readers—Rs 700-50-1250 
Leclurerx—Rs. 40040-800-50-950. 

All the posts carry usual dearness 
allowance as would be sanctioned by the 
University from time to lime 
Se\'cn copies of the application form 
will be supplied from the Unisersiiy 
Office to each candidate in person on 
cash payment of Rs. 2'• (Rupees two) 
only. Candidates intending to reccKc 
forms by post arc required to send (a) 
a crossed Indian Postal Order of Rs. 2 • 
payable to the Finance Officer. Sambal- 
pur University. Jyotivihar P.O. Biiria 
76^17 (b) a self-addressed envelope <23 
cmxlO cm) with postage sumps worth 
Rs. 2 - affixed to II with llw words 
APPLICATION FORM FOR TEACH¬ 
ING POSTS IN THE SAMBALPUR 
UNIVERSITY* sopersertbed on h. 
Money ordow or cheques will not be 
entertained. 

The last date of receipt of ai^lication 
in the office of the Univeixiiy b the Ist 
&ptcariicr, 1974. 

The selected candidates will be re- 
quiii^ to |Oin within one month from 
the dale of the issue of the anoint¬ 
ment order. 1 he candidates will be 
required to appear for an interview at 
their own expense before Selection Com¬ 
mittees. Issue of this, advertisement 
d^ not make it binding on the part 
of the Unhecsity to make the appoint¬ 
ments. 

Suitable persons mav be appoinledon 
contract basis on a higher ini tial pay if 
it is deemed dnirable in the interest of 
the University. 

All commuoications should be addres¬ 
sed to the R^strar by designation only 
and not by name. 

(B. Mlsre) 
RBOISTRAR 



soirm CVMRAT UNTVERsrry 

P.B. No. 49 . Surat 

Applications are invited for the posts 
of (1) Uatversity Librarian (2) Accoun- 
lABt 0) Lecturer in Applied Statis¬ 
tics fEoooometrics) in ibe Pay Scale of 
rn RS. aoo-so-uso (2) Rs. 640-3S-990- 
£345-1215 and (3) Rs. 400-40-800-50- 
950 respectively with usual allowances. 

The minimum qualifications for the 
posts are as under: 

t. Uniitnily Ubswiaa: Mastcr*s 
ree with a or Diploma in Lib- 

rai> Sctenoe and atleast ten years' ex- 
perience of Library work in a Univer¬ 
sity or a College in a position of rcs- 
pORubility, including experience of 
teadiing in field of Library Science. 
Preferenoe will be given to those who 
have (i) Master*s Degree in Library 
lienee fit) Prdiciency in the work of 
Books selection and Bibliofp-aphy and 
knowledge of difTcrent scheme uf classi¬ 
fication (lit) Working knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages. 

2. Accountant: (i) A Chartered Ac¬ 
tant with atkast throe years* experience 

OR 

(iil A Post Graduate Degree in Com¬ 
merce with ut teasi ten years* Account¬ 
ing experience. 

OR 

(ill) A graduate with fifteen years* 
experience in accounting out of which 
five must be in a position of responsibi- 
biiity. A degree m Commerce will be 
preferred. 

3. Lecturer in .\pplicd Statistics (Econo- 
inetrksl. 

(a> Second Class Ma.ster*s Degree in 
Eiconomics with specialisation in Fcono- 
metrics 

AND 

Five years* teaching experience tn the 
D^ec classes or two years* teaching 
experience in the Post Graduate degree 
classes or some published research work 
or some published work of merit. 

OR 

(b) Ph.D. Degree in the subject. 

The application must be submitted 
in the prescribed form which can be had 
from the University Office on payment 
of Rs. 1/- in Cash or by Postal Order 
drawn in the name of Registrar, South 
Gujarat University. Candidates for the 
post of Lecturer in Af^lied Statistics will 
have to submit eight copies of applica¬ 
tion. Those who desire to obtain the 
application form by post roust send self 
addressed envelope of 23 Cni.xl3 Cm. 
siie duly stamped for 0.40 Raise. 

Piersons who are employed in Govern¬ 
ment. Semi-Government or Public Cor¬ 
poration must send their applications 
through their present employers. 

The last date for receipt of the a(q>li 
cation is 31-S-1974. 

G.A.Daul 

REGISTJUR 

Surat, 

Date: 20-7-1974 


BERHAMPUR UNIVERSTTV 

BHANJA BIHAR, BERHAMPUR-7, 
(GANJAM) 

No. 589:/Admn./BU/74 

Datra the 2Sth July, 1974. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Applications are invited for the follow¬ 
ing Teaching posts for the imt gradual 
Departments of this University. 


1. 

Linguistics 

Professor 



Lecturer 

2. 

Englidi 

Professor 



Lecturer 


Scale of Pay 

(i) Profcwior.—1100-5O-1300-60-1600/- 

(li) Reader:—Rs 700-50-1230/- 

(iii) Lecturer:— Rs, 400-40-800-50-950/- 

Plus usual allowances as admissible 
by the University from tune to time. 

Prtdcssor 

Qualification and Experienre. 

(i> shall be a scholar of eminence. 

(li) shall possess a first or second class 
Master's degree (with at least 48 % marks) 
in the subject. 

(ill) shall have a Doctorate Degree 
or published work of equivalent stan¬ 
dard. 

(iv) shall be engaged in active re¬ 
search and shall have experience in guid¬ 
ing research. 

(v) shall have teaching experimee in 
a coilqie or a University leachir^ De¬ 
partment for at least ten years in the 
subject of which at least three years 
shall be in the post graduate claves. 

(vi) For Professor of Liogtdstics:— 

The candidate should have passed 
M.A. in any Indian laitguage/compara- 
live philology/Litiguistics. 

Reader In Zoology 

The Candidate shall have. 

(0 A first or second class Master's 
Degree (with at least 48% marks) in the 
subject. 

(ii) A Doctorate Degree or published 
wMk of equivalent standard. 

(iii) Teachi^ experiaice in a Cottage 
or in Untveisity Department for at 

eight years in the subject of wdiidi 


two years inefaably be in post-graduate 
cla^. 

(iv) Capacity to guide r^eardi dial) 
be regarded as an additional qualifica¬ 
tion. 


Qudlfication for the Post oi Lectorer 

(i) The candidate shall have a first 
or second class Master's degree (with at 
least 48 % marks) in the subject. 


One ] Proposed 

> 

One i P.G. Deptts. 

1 

one j 


(ii) For Lecturer in Llr^istics:— 

The candidate having M.A. in Indian 
language/comparative l^iloli^ may also 
apply. 

Note :—This supercedes the previ¬ 
ous advcrtisemoit to the post of Profes¬ 
sor and Lecturer in Eu^ish. Apiriica- 
tlons already received for the post of 
Professor and Lecturer hi Engltsh in res¬ 
ponse to the earlitf advertisenkeni No. 
4701 dated 10-6-74 will be taken into con- 
sUentkiD and those applicants need 
not apply again. 

Seven copies of the prescribed Bn>U- 
cation forms will be supi^ied to the 
candidates from the office of the under¬ 
signed on payment of Rs. 1.50 paise 
in person or bw Bank Draft drawn on the 
State Bank of India, or by Money order 
in favour of the Riegistnir. Beihampur 
University, Bhanja Bihar, fieitumpur-7 
along with a seif addressed envelop 
measuring 22x10 Cms. affixed mth 
postage stamps worth of Rs. 0.85 paise. 

The applications duly filled in along 
with attested true copies of certificates, 
testimonials and publications etc., should 
reach the undersigned on orbefem 31at 
JUtgast, 1974. Applications received 
after the due date will not be enter¬ 
tained. 

Omdidates who are in service should 
ai^ly throu^ premier channel. 

Persons in Govenunent sovice sdec- 
ted for amxtintfnent shall be allowed 
leave salary and pension contrilxition 
for one year only if they wish to retain 
their lioi under Government. 

The prescribed period of eiqierieiioe 
for the posts will be calculated up to 
the last date fixed for the reodpt of the 
application. 


Sdh R.C. Raiguru 
REGISTRAR 
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SI. No. Subject Vacant Posts No. of Vacancies 


One 1 


Zoology 


Reader 


One 



PHYSICAL SCIENCXS 


1. Bfldudsr, Ne^oth Shankanao. Some problems in 
boundary layo* theory with m* without magnetic field. Mandh- 
wada Univef^. 

2. Oma Rani. ContrilMitimis to the theory of matheinati< 
cal {MogranniuQg. Vaivcraity of Delhi. 

3. Ram Autar. A study in information theory through gene* 
raliaed functfonal equations. University of Delhi. 

4. SitapaUii, A. Fluids with microstructure. Andhra 
Univeraity. 


]. Gupta, Subhash Chandra. Laser induced nonlinear 
investigations in some materiab. University Delhi. 

2. Fandya, Grishbabu Revashanker. Study of crystal 
sur&ces: Bi*Sb alloys. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. Souiyanarayan, M. Studies in upper atmosphoe. Guja¬ 
rat Universtty. 


1. Dcsai, M.N. Published work. D Si*. Gujarat University. 

2. Makvtana, S.C. Studies in corrosion of aluminium 3-s. 
Gujarat Universiiy. 

3. Mane. Apiii^heb Shivai^. Heterocyclic compounds 
cS nitrogen and nitrogen boron. Shivaji University. 

4. Mishta, Narender. Lattice dynamics of some mctah. 
Bhagalpur Univeraity. 

5. Sektion, Bhupinder Singh. Physico-chemicai studies on 
comply formation. I^njab University. 

BIOLOGICAL SCI^CES 


1. Gretsal, Slmvinder Sin^. Studies on the polar lipid 
metabol^ of sunflower, Hetianthus annuus, seed during de- 
vdtpmcnt, Punjab Agricultural Univorsity. 

Botany 

]. Bahadurpal Singh. Studies of the vascular anatomy of 
the flower of certain qiecies of the cranpositae. Jiwaji Univenity. 

2. Gobi], R.K Cytogenetic studies of some Indian alliums. 
Univcfsity of Kashmir. 

Zooloor 

J. Deshmukh, Kalyanrao Khanderao. Studies on the d^ 
velopaorat of the heart and dmilaloiy system in caloies versi¬ 
color. Maiathwada University. 

2. Gr^unath Menoo, K. Certain metabolK aspects of rea¬ 
dier devric^unent moult and regeneratkm in pigeon, Columba 
livia: A histoctiemical study* M.S. Universi^ of Baroda. 

3. H^de, S.N. Studies on the dmnestic fowl with referen- 
cetotberolertf the caeca gamma-ray iiradication of devdop- 
irtg ch^s and chick nuirHion. Kamatak University. 


1. Trivedi. HD. Faimacological analysis of effteb of photo- 
ffa xHiratinn in VIVO and in vitro. Gujarat University. 

A gi im ito W i 

]. Balasuhcahmanyam, M. Studies on the eflbcts of berbi- 
on muon, Att^ L. Tamil Nadu Agricultural 
Univosiiy. 

2. Blaodari, Niueiidia Influence of pboqifaorus-aiK 

and pot^umhcakiuai ai^dicattaii on okra. Punjab Agneu}- 
tural Univeraity. 

3. Janarthanan, R. Studies on the host parasite idatiot^ 
.itiyiB cn the xw^rxm nematode, Rotylendmhis raufcnnis 
liftfta rt and Qliwaia. 1940 QD somc PobcCTops. Tamil Nadtt 
Agricidtnrd Univeruiy. 

4. Khan, Jagir Sii^. piflenntial contributkm of »<g c. 
^■. o n* ^ *** of t n****^ yooiy raimera influepdng dieir uMB 
ettsdivam. Puujsb Agricutbiial Univenify. 

5. Kumacan, K. Invcstigatkxis on mtia-iaitfyui^' 

hyfadd stacility in race, oryza sativa L. O^Nadu 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


Agricuhural Univeraity. 

6. Mariappan, V. Studies on vims diseases weeds in nla- 
tion to crop fdants. Tamil Nadu Agricul^l Umvenity, 

Vsteriawy Sdsaoa 

1. Hothi, Didar Singh. IRudies on tite psthotogy of aiterio- 
seberosb like conditkai in sheq>. Punjao Agricultural Uni¬ 
venity. 

SOCIAL SCIENCXS 

PsycMegy 

1. Kaul, Bimla. Construction and standsrdiaitfaao of a 
test to identify creative children in the age range of 14 to 16 
yean. M.S. University of Baroda. 

FUHtieal Sdeace 

1. Chandradeoprasad. The political ideas of Dr. Ram 
Mandiar Lohia. Magadh Univeraity. 

2. Sharda Prasad Singh. Aspects of Indians oonstitutioo in 
the making: Uiuon-Stale relations, 1946-1950. Bh^alpur Uni- 
veraky. 

Education 

1. Patel. Yashomati Fulabhai. An inquiry into the rela¬ 
tionship between the puftiis attitudes and the teacher influence 
in the classroom. M.S. University of Baroda. 

Conmerce 

1. fiendre, Vinod Pandharinath. A study of tourism in 
India with speciat nrference to Marathwada. Marathwada 
University. 

HUMANmES 

Ltlcratore 

English 

1. Rajyalakshmi, DV. The poetry of Sarojini Naidu; A 
presentation of the major themes. Andhra University, 

Saaskrtt 

Bhatt, Jayantilal Amrutlal. Study of R.V. Mandat VU 
with particular referenoe to Vasisthas. Saurashtra Univer¬ 
sity. 

2. Hemlata. Rigved ke agni-sukton koe upnuon ka 
adhyayan. Bhagalpur University. 

HMi 

1. Avasthy, Rekha. Pragativad aur uske samanantar sahityik 
IHivrittiyan. Bhaga4>ur University. 

2. Indira Kuinari Singh. Jayasi koe yishisht sahbdavali 
ka vishleshnatmak adhyayan. Bha^pur University. 

3. Sonavane, Chandrabhanu Sitaram. Arya samaj ka 
Hindi ^ya sahitya. Shivaji Univarsity, 

Marathi 

1. Jagdale, Kunta N. Bharud literature in Marathi. 

S.ND.T. Women’s Univeraity. 

Gupuati 

1. Pandya, U.C. Principles of poetic criticism, eastern and 
western and ihrar applicalioa to Gujarati literature. Gujarat 
Univenity. 

Telagu 

t. Aninakumari, B. Historical works in Telugu Jiierahira 
upto 1700 A.D. Andhra Universiiy. 

2. Kasivisweswarasastty, Kottap^. A study of the poeti¬ 
cal work of Ayyatanuu Ramabbadra kavi of 16th century. 
Andhra Univosi^. 

Xamada 

1. Shannamma. R. ^ligere: Its historical. IHeraiy and 
cuhural significance, Kamat^ Univeraity. 

Hblery 

1. Krendra Bahadur Sio^. History of Samath freun the 
carliM times to 1200 AD. Magadh University. 


1 , AbduOab Ibohim H. Some aspects of water 
developfiieat in flie Damodar VaUqr Rei^. 
Delhi. 
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Fly with your flag. 


Remember the joy when you 
first saw your flag being hoisted. 
As if your heart would take wing, 
as if it would flutter in the wind 
along with the flag. 

And remember how proud 
you were because it gave you 
a place, a unique place, among 
other flags, other countries, 
other peoples. 

So also today, your flag flies 
for everything distinctively yours, 
distinctively Indian. Air>India 
is your country’s flag-carrier. It 
99rries your country’s history, 


heritage, hospitality. 

You’ll discover .Air-India 
speaks the same language as you 
do in the air and on ground. 

You’ll get the sort of food, 
service, st%le to which vou arc 

*9 m 

accustomed. And vou'il find that 
Air-lndia understands you like 
no other airline can. 

Next time vou fly, remember 
vour country’s airline. Air-India 
knows what it means to be an 
Indian, what it takes to make an 
Indian smile. 

Be an Air-Indian, Fly Air-India^ 
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Itien, advmtise your goods in these 
journals...and also subscribe to them. 


JOURNAL OF 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
(including postage in India) 


A pioHisely illustrated monthly mainly 
ttevoted to the pfomouon ot India's expoft 
trade and proiwttng the image ot the 
country's growing industrial potential and 
technicat competence. Through articles and 
features, it presents a comprehensive picture 
Of indwtrial progress and trade It also 
hi^Ugbfs the success of individual firms 
m product devefopment and exports 

annual; Subscription 

(Including ftostage in tndra) 

Rs. 22 }- 


Rs. 45?* 

ECONOMIC AND 
COMMERCIAL NEWS 

A weekly containing vital information on 
the latest developments ih export marketing 
mdustrral growth, scientific research, 
product development quality control, etc 

(Not open for advertisements) 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
(including postage in India) 

Rs. 30- 


INDIAN EXPORT 
SERVICE BULLETIN 

I 

A weekly aimed et helping exporters, it 
cOflIaina tender notices,trafde enquiries and 
;|ejtoimatton oit enpket potential for Indian 
gpods alKKMl. Tlte publication also furnishes ■ 
on important changes in tra^ - 
> tEDfiffOl and tariff fagyiauons abroad. 

A Wr^te guide ^ e)(port houses. 


Anyone el ihtM rournatt is an tdaal medium amDRQ 
commercial journali availaWa to uada iniartats and 
iliofa who makepurctiafe dectwenk 
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Tbe dth Annual Confemce of Indian Assodalion of Sports 
was ofsanised \rf Tbe Khar Association of SpwU 
Madiclae. at Pi«ti^ Bibaf AasociatioA of Sports Meddna, with 
Hs hapdoitarters at Patna, was fonned only a year ago. The 
nspoase shown by yomig Doctors and Physical Educationists 
in Bihar was excenent. 


The conference was inaugurated by Dr. Ranmu Singh, Edu¬ 
cation Minister, Bihar, who is dso the Chaimian of Bihar State 
Sports Council on lufy 13,1974. Dr. AiC.N. Sinfaa, Fteskient- 
em of Conunonweallh Medical Association and Bast Resident 
of Indian Medical Association was the chief-guest. Dr. P.C 
Bhatla, Secieta^ of Indian Medical Association (Headquaitera) 
was specialty Invited to be the guest speaker at the inaugural 
function. Dr. H. N. Singh, Piradent BA.S.M. and Chair- 
asan. Organising Committee welcomed the delegates and guest. 
Sri R.t. Anand, Patron, I.A.S.M. and Director N.I.S. Patiala 
was Present at the contooce. 

Dr. Ramrau Singh, in his inaugural address stressed ^ im¬ 
portance of develojung and promoting Sports > Medicute in 
Bihar. Hisspeaefa was very encouraging for tte members of the 
State Association who nave taken up the causoofSpons 
Medictnr in Bihar hi the right earnest. He said he would give 
all possible help to set up a Sports Medicine cell in Patna. 

Dr. A. K. N. Sinba, an emiaent cardiologist said that the 
knowledge of Sports Medicine was being hel^uJ in rehahilita- 
tion of cardiac patients in foreign countries. He asked^ for 
^vehpjng this new speciality in fodia and desired that researefa 
be carried out m different climatic oonditkms in our coanby. 
He requested the Govermnent for giving aO possdile hdp ^ 
development of Sports Medicine in India. 

Dr. P. C. Bhatla, Chirf Guest ^leaker, spoke about the un- 
poftance of S^mtls Medicme in India and said that this braa^ 
was well developed in the l).SA., U.S.S.R., UX., Germany, 
Greece, Japan and some other countries and yortem ^, were 
greal^ bei^tthig from it. He wiafaed ^t he^ be gWm by 
Government for developing Sports Medicine in Itois. 

Sri R. L. Anand said that Sports Medicme plays a vital aole 
in Uw carter of athletes.' He stressed the'mHXJctanDG.of 
research work in our country where factors urere diffbient fhom 
titotnf foreign countries. 

• b 

* \ 

Among fhit pfomiiient speutamen present were' four, former 
table tennis chag mhms Sn Pitm Kmaai^ who Js AHq AX|l*s 
Test Cricket Coraamalator, ^nesh Ghosh, Banami Pbisad and 
Dr. (Smt.) Bg Trittatbi; Dr, Ehsan, former'Btate A^te and 
t)r. Ajay Bhwt, Buuir^s former Raiyi^Dophy pla^. 


t)r. Ajay Bha^t, wha 
On ^ day 
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THE PUBLIC 


IIL S. RAMAMtntl^Y 


tfgggeo tti ag eor^lmeiite |g boukd ta ha^ 
IbfanpKt oaadnliustn^m m Indian lAu^fe^si^ 
Tao<^ withtbe pitsaoft fiiiinbenfheie has haen 

a fmaratative Bsatease In the edncB^onal pmonn^ 
iiiacmt apsr'thoii^ bei^ bestowed oa chaa^^ 
hdieritod suwctores^ veiy little attexi^has hem 
" made td the sta^ of admiaistratton to 

tidd of Jttaaagmneqt Rdumce is stdl {diced on 
ommnded spSeOA of control and a veil m secr^ 
8 ^ hangs aro^ in$ny of the discysslons taking 
piminthe noiveraty. 

<techanclerisdcofediicaU(Hial mmaginiient is 
theiB«a)veaieotwi one way or aaother of a vacjefy 
of hs i tii otiw ts t geaiipa^kdiidlng academicB, atodents 
aadpeoriadsXaeidmmvKhials. To knit the diveisa 
iatemeleelfteae diSeieiil elemems ind to impart 
any wmaiAigfiTl atAiainw gtfectwc twlvway cOmmoni* 
cation is important Batrhig the agricultural untver- 
ffWpa (whieh hnw departments of emension pnrfoc* 
■Mg poUSe lehdiODS fonclioiis) very few universities 
havwmadoidiempfeto cttaldidi feimal channek of 
^ iiniinwnlfiitinn h etw co u ^»cal mnls ta the 
h fl i v w ai ^' vAert dfeonsiioas take place aad the 
caQaapSi thaaoademicetdm students^ the public and 
Sel KS tt umoi t and vfer verm. The result is tiliat 
mdiufbd vomieas and half trotha gain cofceiwy to 
V tiwAldumKtwftha imofe of the imtveriity. 

I 

AIR tfid^puhiic gets lo knW from the daRy 
jgasa ohaiid a untvm^ eomes render shrieking 
baalea of whole stories usualiy k: 

fittigeot hhhg*' 
a&dbniiifh^^fineh^^ tto. indeedr-so^ i»« 


onivenify can function in tsolation. And univeisiUes 
can wta public soraort only if they odmcHomly and 
toathHioiisly strive to engineer support through 
informalten, persuasion and ndyustiaem’* All m 
is largely a matter of communication. 

Efiective communicatiba is both an art and a 
science.' In the last two or three decades a body of 
knondedge has been aocumulaied ihwwing largely 
fiw other disd|dhies, notably from the bebavioiiKal 
setenoes, Besides, the potentialities and limitations 
of the press, the radio and the television as media 
have to be understood before th^are pot to use. Ihe 
indhridiiii in charge of giving infbrmation and pdr* 
fimnmg^public relations functions in a university has 
to]iave;a thorough grasp besides, & the commimi- 
cation piroo^ and tbe complexities of educatiomil 
adatmislnition. Against the background of the 
foregoiqg it becomes quite clear that Indian univeiii* 
ties have to take conscious stqps to organise separate 
departments the legitimate functions of whkrn ^11 
embrace information dissemination, public relations 
and act|as a channel of oommunfeatioa. Qtaly'if 
^eie departments function eflkiently can univeiu- 
ties get even that pfaimwkkhk due? to thimi and 
courttebact the impact of the half truths mid 
forms pf iU-mfonned criticism which to a great 
extent ^ evidence. 
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iMMwiiar, we may.apett 
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aiWce to d>»vk»4iianc«(. 
V'Kil» tbe uatversitv 

liie siedm fur «ivSg^ 
Ji^^botltintea normul situmion and in 
• cilusiiteatioii; 

- a • 

^TojHK^Mre dnfta of necesgary luiiKk)uts 

l^ot&armaterial In this behalf; 

—Totaitt all n^eswry steps. afW^ue authorisa- 

, 3Bef» Its a&^m^ and, more especi^« iU 
^deeds; 

-^To fkmctioa as a channel througli which infor* 
maticMi from outside can flow. uito tl^ 
tmiversity. • - 

OrisahaHmul SCfvetwe 

In the rather rigid and formal way in which 
uitivertities in tbe country are organised it becomes 
important to say somthing about the status and 
authority that such a department dealing exclusively 
with information and public relations activities of 
a mifrmity should have. The normally st^Mdated 
ofi ccf s of A university arc the vjoe<h^o^lor,. 'the 
re^tiart the deputy icgistrars and the assistant 
reg^trars. If tbe head of the unit dealing with pub¬ 
lic relatioas and mformatioQ activities has to be 
tahen seriously , by the universtty oomraunity and 
the community outside, it is necessary to ensure that 
the unit as well as its head occupies an important 
pc^tidn in the heirarchy of the university. Since 
miaX of the d^sions retating to policies^ program¬ 
mes eic< are taken at the level of the vlix-chancel- 
tor (through executive council, academic boards 
plantwig bcurds. comittees or the like), the unit, it 
IS sUffiested, should function under the direct 
auth^y of the vice-chaacellor. ^ This unit however 
should he available for consultation to tbe university 
oonmimity as well as the community outside tbe 
univefaity. indeed, depending on the nature and 
needs of a paiticiilar university, the head of sucli a 
1 ^, apart from Urn vich^hai^lor, should be the 
ouhr one who would be empowered to speak 
auoioritetjvely ,oa the activitks and plans of the 
uoivefsity. In order that the unit may not over¬ 
teach ilmlf, it is necessaiy to lay down in some 
4claU tl^ prdeedures that should govern the flow of 
ittforouaidn' io the university and from the 
t^ven the will, It should not be difficult 
td wofking ammgmists for such a kind of 
dlmfosiiiuitoh from the academic coramiUtity 
tei Urn unit, from' the envis^d unit to 

' and vfce versa,, 

u&it hi a university can be entrasted with 
seVcfal aetivitibs. The dales ef admttbidn todffifb- 
miw^miitnci inito the - micidiod of sub- 

kind oc.io(iQ«ma- 

jdy k uduc«lim.thi 
Mouipmblk bodies and the commaOly at large 


ihoui die olgecttves, the progranUMS. the and 
ai^vit^ of the imiverst^. In a demoerB^, 
It IS only through education and puisoasioa that 
wpport can be had and without such support no 
mstitafion can functum as an energetic and a virile 
organisation. 

There are other occasions at which this unit can 
^ play an active,p^. Coi^vocations of universiUes have 
J and quite oftopi ^la^s^ of •iioisy” 

' some of ^t^m yeasods^ for' distur- 

occasions ait' mote bcdnoinic and 
socimogical, a good deal needs to be done to enliven 
SKh occasions, TWs perhaps is one occasion when 
Iw local community could effectively participate. 
Ull kinds of oiltiiral activities like exhibitions, fetes 
ttc seempoisible. ob the occasion. Given neccs- 
saiy authority and one with vision as head ofUie 
unit there is no reason why this unit cannot effectiv^y 
function in projecting a better image of the institu¬ 
tion and in winning the active support of the entire 
community. 

Indeed, public relations is not publicity seeking 
nor disseminattoQ of information, Sin^liciter* Pub¬ 
lic relations is that activity ‘^vhich is deliberatdy 
ptirsu^ for the sake of obtaining support for an 
organisation in order that it may survive and accomp* 
lish its purposes. In the case of education, ffiese 

objectives arc those that have been accepted. 

and are expressed through constitutional pfovisk^« 

laws, bye-laws and rulings of the Boards.and it 

is in the obtaining of support for these ot^eefives 
only that public relations.has a place in edu¬ 

cational administration.” 

One answer that may readily ootne to prevent the 
organisation of such a separate unit in that it wyi ifi«> 
volve unnecessary additional expenditure. This 
need not necessarily be so. The Assistant Registfan 
and Deputy Reg^sorars are already handing Out kfi^- 
mation to this new unit Co enable it to dimhatge'^lho 
functions assigned to it. Iti the process of dmwiiw 
up plans for this purpose the present hahdtcn^ m 
difficulties that are being faced by these functiona- 
rtes would come to the surface. This apart a beru^ 
amount oTcoordmatioo would be requited 
part of the new unit. All this is Iwund to reAect% 
the more efficient functionmg of 
As such this alone should aih^y justify the 
incurred. 

r 

A wide variety of media like Ifie Pieas, tfte Raffid 
(heTdeVision ait now open to theuniverritibs to use 
to ffieir best advantage. A trained head ^ audi a 
unit can exploit these newihbdiato a great 
It would also relieve the senior admkjstiatom tff 
muiffi of the routiiw public lelations fimctkns. ' • 

Apart from pcogecting a better imi^ of the 
imhattiinlvenity to theworld at kige k cider to 
vdUuupowft'fwrtheinstitiitaoB^it would go-a'Ioog 
wi^ k Bridging the eoihmtttticalitms gi^ ffiat 
exists oa the indtan University soeny. ' '([g 










Some Thoughts 

R. P. PUM 


Even statoto^ the vtshor » neither en 
nfloer awea *atillKiirity\ oerh^tigfat& and powers 
haw heen oi^entd on hkaL under Acts and Static 
ofeeatr^nnivinutiei. He is not answerabte to any 
auidion^ of the uuver^* In spite of oooiipyind 
a poaitfon of fve-cniineiioe^ it would be wrong to 
demOie the Visitor as a siqier power especially when 
Ijiie h mornhy cbmiiucted to ensure its smooth 
tunlag. 

Among the Visitor's pow^ the one lelatmg to 
his fight to huthiile an enquiry istotheaflhirs ofa 
umvpmlyis great signhicaiioe. He can eserctse 
tidapower^ in relation toesmnmatioa^ teachiiig and 
Odtgr e^ conAicted iQf the univenity. Thaea. 
qniqr.sridcli can also he con d u c ted into any moNer 
oohnsciedwith the unhertilh^ seems kldy to have 
eddaued^j^moge^hy hdngiiig the unnersHy admintf* 
tiedifE^.mKl Ha Ananc^ uader ns porvifsw, the rca* 
ma far th^aiendt farto seek^ Iffaeadminiatfe* 
tieil. |uad,faianees of a utduersi^ aie inastateof 
IpdC'lMaddiVkhaiiio cause so woriy itself, tho^ 
s^AnuHvnigStaiea^ nofbe ctudm^ tine, 
^ mmafaa faat the'admaistf^^ 
iyfor iBisaiawaemfUf. Tpholdtin 
idnj||ds(iitm«9ier^ tbedMarray 

iriIttiht amom H to he tuq^ncrout to thma. Qutfae 
otfnr hand, acudrmica and laymea cenaec te d with 
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Mpoaed toaci with *«(he aid and advke'* of his 
Comma of Ministers. Itlhliowi tbatas the Visitor 

att^^ty.bewiHttoo, haveto seefc the advice 
offaeMtanteriBcliaigeoriiniveniiy affairs. Appar 
leatly, therefore, the apporntment of an cMRitty ooa^ 
iw^ 1^ the y^or oonid imply pofftical ioierfcrenoe 
m the nuerntl al&urt of the umvefaity. 

In one of the C^tcal Universities Act, the Viiilor 
baa bcM CTpowered to appoint *onc or more per* 
sons to review the work and pregreta of the unlw* 
any and to submit a report wroM)*. Thus the tta* 
tutoiy provision that the Visitor shall app^ an 
CMoiiy caramittee (uoderstaiidably on «Mnwtcfial 
advice) can be usea to show ihnt Govermnent is 
trymg to wreck the autonomy of the univeiaKy. 

If thededciencies poioted out to a uattertity in 
ks worldly fr^ time to time are allowed to aocumii* 
tamsdi^tany remedial steps behig taken in time 
to eflbet improveiiient » Hs working, the rtustifla 
witt become more dangmous. Skmh an uasuviahle 
MmUm far the umverdty can however heavoided 
tf It tries to hve m a dilCipItoed way. 

The de^ of our uidvefiiciiM to maiiitgiD Hteir 
au ton o my is jueilfied if diey sortmidou^ faBow the 

^'‘•J^tobeAwiQidAw tllto A- 
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b irelt with tfaa natioii and the people**. It is on- 
foftuiUtte that these nice words have had little prae- 
tical tmpi^ on our universities. It has been our 
sto^ praetioe that an eaquiiy into the affairs of any 
of our institutions should as far as possible be con* 
ducted by those not connected with it. 

The mpoDiihitity of appointing an enquiry com- 
mictee should devolve on the university itself by 
makiag provision to this efiect in sututes. Its 
membership should consist not only of academics and 
ia yy » but also of one or two students who have 
ben ta the university for more than two years. Thus, 
wewtil have a committee representing lay members, 
thoimiversity'rown academics and students, and one 
or two other educationists from outside the university 
but serving on any of its authorities. Since all the 
persons aie associated with the university's affairs 
in one way or the other, the committee will be prob¬ 
ing into its own acts of omission and commission. 
It could be characterized as a novel experiment in 
our own country, but it is not so in universities ab¬ 
road.^ During the last five years, about six univer- 
sites in the United Kingdom (Birmingham, Leeds, 
London, Open, Oxford and Sussex) appointed review 
committees to consider various aspics of the work¬ 
ing of university administration. And, almost in all 
the cases, the membership was largely drawn from 
among the academics of the respective universities. 

The members of the enquiry committee we have 
in view should be nominated by the Visitor, the Exe¬ 
cutive Council, the Academic Council, and the Stu¬ 
dents* Union. The registrar of the University should 
be its Member-Secretary. The persons to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Visitor should be a retired Supreme 
Court/^ior High Court Judge preferably with some 
previous background of university teaching or admi¬ 
nistration. He should be the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee. Hie terms of reference of the Committee 
should be so wide as to cover all asp^ts of the 
worldng of the university. Besides this, the Com¬ 
mittee should thoroughly examine wh^her the ob¬ 
jectives of the university embodied in statutes are 
being achieved, and, if so, to what extent. 

The report submitted by the committee should be 


two more years. But that will make matters 
more comjdicated. The Vice-Chancellor's term of 
appointment is five years. It is necessary that he 
shoidd be available for any explanation or clarifica¬ 
tion which becomes neoessaiy in the course of ^ 
investigation. Moreover, a five-year period is crudal 
enough m the life of a univeisity. As regai^ a new¬ 
ly established univeisity, it is said it is the time when 
the university rolls in money." Most of its financial 
needs are given favourable consideration and all 
efforts are made to make its functioning smooth. It 
is in a stage of infancy, a developing state. There¬ 
fore. all me care which is due to an infant is usually 
accorded to the newly set up university. It has com¬ 
plete freedom in chartering its course. Deviation 
from the established conventions and other directives 
that migM have been issued by the University Grams 
Commission or the Central Government is permitted 
to a substantial extent, enabling the university to 
develop itself unhampered. If after having mown in 
such a congraial and patronising atmosphere, its 
progress is still not adequate at the end of the five- 
year period, naturally people would be inclined to 
believe that the university failed to make proper use 
of the facilities afforded to it. 

Another inherent advantage of cuHivating the 
habit of self-assessment lies in the fact that those who 
are at the helm of affairs of the university will become 
planning conscious. Unforeseen circumstances re¬ 
quire urgent attention, and the racking up of minds 
should become a way of life with the univeisity ad¬ 
ministrators. They must anticipate things and should, 
as a rule, be planning-minded. The plamung process 
will also ensure that more thought is given to d^sioa- 
making. 

The five-year period of review will alto enable om 
universities to take stock of and to evaluate their 
work and then to prepare some kind of a blue-print 
for the next five y^r period. An accurate andj^s 
of resources, past achievements, present ntuatioo 
and future goals will take us to i^istic planning 
and it is what is lacking in our universities. Viewed 
in this perspMtive, the need of planning on the part 
of our universities is still greater, partly because of 
the longer period involved in most areas of univer- 
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Executive Council and the Academic Coundl. The 
views expressed at this meeting on the report should 
be forwarded to the Visitor. The Visitor will have 
the right to make comments on the report. ^ His 
onouncatsas well as those expressed at the joint 
nmetiim should be communicated to the Executive 
Gofm^ and the Academic Council through the Vice- 
Chaacellor to enable these authorities to take appro¬ 
priate and exp^itious action on matters falling 
wlthm their re^ective jurisdiction. 

The periodicity or the review of the working of 
the uolvmty b also an mqsortant matter. A quin- 
nnemrial pe^ appears to be quite reasonable, it 
could, however, be aigued th^ thie is too short a 
perMfor a newly esmbHshed universay to get ready 
ftp the review of tUwotfcing, Ctmoedh^ thie . point 
-cC we may at the extend the peciodby 


activities is felt ^ars later. No university will then 
dare to take on-the-spot or ad hoc decisions on such 
matters as the introductimi of a new course in a 
particular discipline of study or efliectii^ a new gro¬ 
uping of courses, because all this requires an eW^- 
ation of tltt student demand for several years ahead. 

Also, complete dependence of our universities 
on Government funds, both for their matnttnance 
and for their development activities, leaves no alter¬ 
native but to resort to planning, just as there is no 
optkm to change. Fuithermore, the cono^ of 
phnnhig is also gaining ground for the reason that 
while our requirement of funds is Urge, their supply 
is scarce. Thus umvmties caanOt avoid to hive 
feconne to plaonint when it is incceasing in our 
national system within which our educatimUl instllu* 
tions have to operate. 




Workshop on Higher Education 


MADURAI UNIVERSITY con(tucttd a 3-dBy Workshop on 'Autonomous Collsgss, Exsmlnttlon 
Reform snd Deyelopment of Post-griduate Education', on July 25,26 and 27, 1974, on behalf of the 
Uniaersity Grants Commission. 5 Vice-Chancellors, 3 directors of Collegiate Education. 12 Principals, 
25 Professors and € students, representing a good erosa-^seetlon of tli academic community in the 
four Southern States of Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil N^u participated in the Worksluip. 
The Vice-Chairmen of UGC, Dr, Satish Chandra, and Uiree of his colleagues from the UGC also 
attended the Workshop, Members of the Steering Commiitee for the Workshop, consisted of Dr. 
M.VarederaJan, Vice-Chancellor of Madurai University, Dr. M, A. Thangersj, Principal of American 
College arxl Dr. S. Krishnaswamy, Head of the Biology Department. 


Autonomous Colleges, Examination Reforms, 
Development of Post-graduate Education 


*|7XRSTof four Regional Workshops i^anned by UGC. 
^ the Madotai Workshop tackled with all since¬ 
rity and seriousness the three topics ^Autonomous 
Colle^, Examination Reforms and Development 
of Post-graduate Education** one on each day. 

S(Hne of the major conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions of the Workshop are as follows: 

AitowMMMB Colleges 

The idea of establishing autonomous colleges 
is to be welcomed whole-heartedly, as it gives scope 
for innovation and expermentation in higher educa¬ 
tion by carefully selected colleges which are noted 
for their past record and pcriormance, quality of 
st^ and potential for growth. They should be en¬ 
couraged to introduce courses and curricula which 
would be creative, purposeful and relevent to Society, 
needs. The total stre^h of such a college should 
be about 1000 in the degree classes, including about 
300 at the post-graduate level. 

The autonomous college should have the freedom 
to devise its own courses, conduct its own Examina¬ 
tions and tests and make its own admissions and app¬ 
ointments. However^ m all these functions, the 
College would assisted b^ experts from the Uni¬ 
versity and elsewhere. Spedhcally, it is recommen¬ 
ded that the Governing Board of the college should 
include* tn addition to the nominees of the manage¬ 
ment* stair and student representation* a representa¬ 
tive each ftom the university and the state government 
(Ediication Dqiaxtment). If a government college 
is to become autonomous (a) it should have a pro- 
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pcrly constituted governing board consisting of the 
Director of Collegiate Education, the Principal and 
a Senior Professor of the College and a University 
Representative; (b) normailv the faculty should not 
be transferred from the College. 

It is aUo recommended tliat the Appointments 
Committee, Acadamic Council and Boards of Studies 
should have professors from titf University as full 
members. The university may also appoint a Com¬ 
mittee to review the progress of the college once in 
three years or five years. Also, it is to be remembered 
that the grant of autonomy is always subject to re¬ 
view and It can be withdrawn whenever there is ab¬ 
use or decline of standards. 

When colleges arc ready and willing to accept 
autonomy, the university should take the initiative 
and (a) recommend them to the UGC for auto¬ 
nomy; (b) amend the university regulations to include 
autonomous colleges within its jarisdiction and (c) 
request the state government to amend its university 
Act suitably to include autonomous colleges. 

Colleges which wish to become autonomous 
should undertake a thorough self-study programme 
in order to indentify their strengths and weaknesMS 
and determine the direction in which they would like 
to develop under autonomy. This would enable them 
to indentify the areas in which they would want to be 
innovative, and the facilities and financial assistance 
which they would need for their development, 

The areas which may involve additional expendi- 
tuitarelikdy tobe; staff retraining; part-time spe¬ 
cialized staff; examiners* remuneration; improvement 





of physical facilities, and modernisation and impro¬ 
vement of khoratory and library facilities. 

Remedkl courses for first generation learners and 
students from backward and weaker sections of 
society should be given priority. 

The state government and UGC should come 
forward to assist the autonomous colleges in a big 
way in order to enable them to have a viable pro¬ 
gramme especially during the first few years of auto¬ 
nomy. The Colleges, on their part, should make 
every effort to generate income through fund-raising 
programme, through direct coilahorauon with local 
industrial establishments, and by utilising their lubo- 
rato^ facilities and technical know-how for fabricat¬ 
ing simple equipment and servicing the instruments 
of smaller industrial concerns, etc. 

The faculty in an autonr>mous college should be 
enabled to have sbbatical leave and opportunities of 
in-service training for their own quality improvement. 
Private tuitions by the faculty should not be permit¬ 
ted. 

II ExamiBatioD Reforms 

Whether Colleges become autonomous or not, 
reforms in ourevuluation methods are long overdue. 
It is recommended that the Semester system should 
be followed, using eircetive teaching method applying 
modern methods of educational technology. Teaching 
and evaluation should gi> hand in hand, and 
therefore continued cvaliuilum by the teacher should 
become normal, in addition to :m r.xlernal Examina¬ 
tion at the end of the Semester. As a matter of 
policy, the Semester system may be introduced first at 
the Post-graduate, Professional any autonomous 
colleges levels, and gradually extended to all the 
classes in the afiliiatcd colleges. 

In introducing the Interna) Assessment, proper 
checksshould he biiih iiU4» the s)^tcm to elimmatc 
Its misuse. All papers should be returned after valua¬ 
tion, and marks published on the iKdice board. 
If the student feds dis-satisficd with the valuation of 
his paper, tie may seek claritlcation from the teacher 
concerned. If he is still not satisfied he may go to the 
Head of the Deparlmenl, and if still dis-satislieti lie 
should have recourse to n Review Committee. Com¬ 
plete openness on the part of the teacher and oppor¬ 
tunities for review of the valuation; should remove 
much of the misgiving about the misuse of internal 
assessment. 

it is recommended that the Internal Evaluation 
marks and those of the External Evaluation may be 
shown separately. 

In subjects where practical work is involved, the 
students* performance may be continuously evalua¬ 
ted and records kept. These and the facilities availa¬ 
ble would be checked periodically by a Review Com¬ 
mittee aj^inted by the university. The Practical 
Examinations of the present type may be given up. 

Before introducing the Semester System, Internal 
Assessment etc., the teachers should be prepared 
adequately through workshops and students through 
orientation courses about these procedures. 


Various types of test should be employed to assess 
the student-objective type, multiple etojee, riiort 
answer, essay type, problems of graded toughness, 
open book, take home exercises and so on. The 
question papers should contain sections which should 
test the candidate*s knowledge, understanding and 
ability to apply the knowledge to solve problems. 

It is important that Questions Banks be set up at 
different levels on an all India basis which would 
be built up by inviting questions from teachers, 
screened by experts, tried at various centres and 
graded according to their efficacy. 

It is also recomnicnded that a suitable method be 

devised for the assessment of teachers by the students 
as well as by the colleagues. A comprehensive pro¬ 
forma should be prepared and given to students for 
an anonymous assessment of the teacher on his aca¬ 
demic performance. Such assessments should be 
kept confidential, except that they may be seen by 
the teacher himself, the Head of the Department 
and Principal, for taking corrective measures. 

Ill Development for Post-graduate EducatioB aad 
Research 

It is strongly recommended that all post-graduate 
teachers should have research qualification and 
should be research-oriented They should have some 
original work in addition to teaching. It was felt 
that their work should be reviewed every three years 
and incentives given for good work done. The ma¬ 
nagement, the state government and UGG should 
extend adequate help to provide the necessary facili¬ 
ties for original work to be done in all post-graduate 
departments. This should be a condition for grant¬ 
ing affiliation for PG courses. 

It is recommended that the university should 
adopt a policy of dispersing the Post-graduate courses 
of study and Postgraduate centres to areas where 
such courses arc needed and would make the greatest 
impact. 

Setting up of academic centres with core staff and 
requisite facilities to co-ordinate and maintain high 
Standards in post-graduate colleges, districtwise may 
be given priority. 

The courses offered should be flexible and have a 
set of corc-courses and electives from which a candi¬ 
date can make his choice. Inter-Collegiate and 
college-university cooperation in teaching should be 
encouraged. 

The post-graduate course should include some 
component of projeci/rescarch work by the student 
at the senior level, in place of the conventional, repe¬ 
titive type of practical work, so as to introduce the 
student to the methodology of research. 

Genuine efforts should be made by the Science 
PG Departments to establish collaboration with 
local industrial establishments in order to undertake 
to solve some of their problems in the college labo¬ 
ratory, thereby giving practical training to students 
and staff in tackling life problems and to utilise 
the facilities of the laboratory and the tecimica] 
know-how of the faculty to the fullest. # 
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Oian^iig {^racier Of (jmversities 


Ifl India 

D. K. GHOSH 


From traditional Universities aimed at Universality 
of subjttts. Universities devoted to sp^ialtsea 
studies in Bigineering, Science and Architecture, 
were introdui^ cmly after 1948. Roorkm 
University, Agricultural Universities, Univercity 
of Music and Fine Arts (Indira ICala Sangeet 
University), Ayurveda University and Sanskrit 
University are such cases. The estubltshment 
of soch specialised Universities made a marked 
change ia the character of Universities and removed 
the wrong notion that a University means a 
Uhiversitas facultatum—a school in which all facul¬ 
ties or branches of knowledge are represented. The 
idea of having a National Peoples University i.e. Open 
University proposed in India on the lines of such a 
University of U.K. established in 1%9, will surely 
break new ground. The establishment of the United 
Nations University with a Centre in India will be a 
new experiment in the international held. These new 
experiments to meet new situations including those 
on ^‘pressing global problems"* mark distinctive clian- 
ges in tl^ character of Universities. 

With the passage of time, and in keeping with the 
needs of the society. Education is shap^ and re- 
ahaped—be it the Ancient, Medieval or Modern time. 
Education and Society are meant only to co-extst for 
each other. While Education amplifies Society, 
Society in turn strengthens Education. 

Earliest Universities 

Though the word ‘University* owes its origin to 
the m^icval Latin word ‘Universitas*. in Ancient 
India, from the Buddhist period, organised institu- 
tkms were founded and some of those big institutions 
rose to the status of Universities. The pattern of 
education had drawn the inspiration from tlie princi¬ 
ples of Buddhism which had been founded on repub¬ 
lican principles under which ‘Dharmma* was pr^h- 
ed to the masses in their own lan^^. This inspir¬ 
ed est^ishment of organised institutions known as 
<Viharas*. Of various Viharas, the Taxila and 
Nalanda prominently rose to the status of Universi¬ 
ties drawing students from various parts of the coun¬ 
try and abroad, e.g. China, Japan etc. 

TeaeJung in such ancient institution was open to 
those students admitted to the Viharas, on attaining 
the Rfe of i6 years. Thrae vihan had good residen- 
thd httiidiiiBB and hostels which enaMed a large 
tmmber of students and teachers to live in the Uni¬ 


versity Campus and helped in develop a coiporate 
life. 

Nalanda, Taxila and other such centres of higher 
learning of the Buddhist period which made unparrelel 
contritions to the evolution, expansion and reAne- 
ment of Indian Culture, brutally destroyed at the 
hands of the Mohammedan inva^rs. Since then, to 
the early period of the arrival of Britishers, the educa¬ 
tion was mainly in the hands of the Muslim Rulers. 
Besides Madnishas, Ashramas and Tols of Bengal 
were also parts of the system of education. 

Modem Universities 

As a result of the famous despatch of the Court 
of Directors sjtni to the Govcrnor-Genenii in India, 
three Universities, one each at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras were established on the 24th January, 1857, 
along the lines uf the then Li>nilon University “for 
the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examina¬ 
tions, the persons who have acquired proficiency in 
different branches of Literature. Science and Art and 
of rewarding them Academical Degrees*’. 

The character of these first three modern univer- 
silies, was only examining & affihaijng. leaching and 
research which are now considered to be the primary 
objects of universities were none of tltcir functions. 
These universities, m the first instance functioned as 
organisations to la> down courses, ufiihaie insmu- 
tiosand conduct cxanunaiions which were entirely 
diflferent from tlie concept of universities of not only 
of today, but even of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge us they were then. Expressing his sense 
of surprise to the character of tlie Indian universities 
then. Lord Curzon. on taking over as Utc Viceroy of 
India, rmarked’ How different is India! Here the 
University has no corporate existence in the same (i.c. 
as tn Oxford and rambridgc) sense of the term; it is 
not Che collect ion of buildings, it is scracely even a 
site. It is a body that controls courses of study and 
sets examination papers to the puphs of affiliated 
colleges. They arc not part of it. They are frequen¬ 
tly not in the same city, sometime not in the same 
province**. 

But as days passed by, under new situations deve¬ 
loped as a result of emergence of the Indian National 
Congress and a dcm.'ind to have a National Educa¬ 
tion as also to meet the political ends of the British 
Government, the educational policy was re-shaped. 
Coo^uent upon the recommendaiions of the Com¬ 
mission appointed in 1902, to examine the working 
of the Universities, the Indian University Act No. 
VII of 1904 was passed which provided that the Uni¬ 
versities should make “provision for the instnictioa 
of students with power to appoint Universfty Pr^cs- 
sors and Lecturers**. This brought about a signi¬ 
ficant change in the character of Indian Universlues. 

By and by, more universities were establtidied. 
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The totat number of Universities in thepre>jndepen> 
deuce period rose to 19, which has now risen to 95. 

Dui^ the pre^ndependencc period, the Univer¬ 
sities could be grouped as 

(1) Affiliating ] 

(2) Affitiatiug-cum-Teaching 10 

(3) Federal 2 

(4) Unitary 6 

In the Post-independence period, the number af 
Universities has risen considerably. In a period of 
26 years^ (1947-1974), the number of universities eata- 
Uished ta 76. Besides, there are 9 Institutions which 
are deemed Universities. While in the post indepen- 
denoe p^od also, the characters of new Universities 
were mainly the same as those of the pre-indepen¬ 
dence period, the most significant change in the 
character has been that having realized the need for 
specialised studies in the context of the fast chang¬ 
ing sitiution Universities have been established for 
specialised studies and research. Names of 
Roorkee University for Engineering Studies, Indira 
Kala Saitgit Vishwavidyalaya. Khairagarh (M.P.) 
for studies of Music & Fine Arts Studies, Varanescya 
Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya for Sanskrit Studies and 
Agricultural University in each of the States may 
be mentioned. The old idea of a University to mean 
Universality of subjects has disappeared with the 
change of time. The All India Institutes of Techno¬ 
logy at Bombay. Delhi, Madras, Kanpur and Kha¬ 
ragpur for technological studies and the All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, for studies 
of medical sciences are of the status of University. 

The opening of a number of Universities has cer¬ 
tainly lessened the crowd of students and enabled 
larger number of students to take part in the univer¬ 
sity life. 

Open Universicy 

In the present context of changing conditions in the 
world, batried with economic crisis we need to 
explore new methods of teaching and learning. The 
proposal to have a National People^s University on 
lines of the Open University of U.K. is commend¬ 
able. United Kingdom has surely broken new 
ground by establishing an Open University. Doubts 
have, however, been expressed as to whether the 
proposed Open University in India would be a 
successful expenment. 

The Open University of U.K. offers courses 
through Radio and Television. Tape Recordings 
are also provided in Study-Centres as also summer 
Schools. These facilities are pre-requisities for the 
Open University. The Courses are based on the 
credit system and designed for those ^‘'precluded 
from achieving their aims through an existing ins¬ 
titutions of hi^er £ducation*\ 

Such an Open Univeisity can successfully 
fully work in India if only it is established after 
car^i planoiog so as to suit the Indian require¬ 
ments provid^ it is fully financed by the Central 
Oovemment, 

U.N. UMvenify 

In the world of hi^er learning, the establish- 
ment ^ the United Nations University^ sponsored 
bytlte United Nations Educational Scientific and 


Cultural Oiguisation (UNESCO) is a unique inno¬ 
vative experience. It will be different from the con¬ 
ventional University. The idea of this Uni¬ 
versity was given by the the fi>mier SecretaTy-Gmie> 
ral of UNO—U.Thant, in 1969. 

The phai^ter of th6 University aifiis ,af creating 
an ‘International Community of Scholars, enga^ 
in research, postgraduate training and dissemination 
of knowledge in furtherence of the purposes and 
principles of the charter of the United Nations'*. 
Its major functions will be - (a) to disseminate 
knowledge; (b) to exchange academic personnel; (c) 
to organise internationally coordinated research and 
(d) to generate catalytic ideas. In true sense it will 
function as an International University. It will also 
assist the existing Universities and research Centres 
in their programmes of modernisation. It is expedwl 
to promote action oriented multi-disciplin^ studies 
on*‘pressing global problems*’ which will include 
study of international relations and peace; problems 
of development; the influence of science and te^no- 
logy on the environment and quality of life. Th¬ 
ough some of these subjects are alr^y being stu¬ 
died m a number of existing Institutions; the United 
Nations Universicy will approach them from tniely 
global stand point. The following institutes are 
to be organised. 

(1) Institute for Desert Research. 

(2) Institute for Basic Science. 

(3) institute for Human Rights. 

(4) Institute for National Resources. 

(5) Institute for Petroleum Studies. 

(6) Institute for a Comparative Study of Deve¬ 
lopment. 

Flaucc 

The sources of income of the University will be 
voluntary contributions from various governments 
and non-government sources. Japan has offiued 
a contribution af $ 100 millions to the Endowment 
Fund of the University and will also pay for the capi¬ 
tal cost of establishing the University centre in 
Tokyo. So far, more than 2S governments includ¬ 
ing India have agreed to be associated with the Uni¬ 
versity, either by establishing an Institute as part of 
the University or by making financial contributions. 

Orgaoisatkm 

The University will be headed by a Rector who 
will be responsible to the University Coundl for 
“direction, administration, programnnDg and co-or¬ 
dination'*. A University Centre will M located in 
Tokyo. India will also nave a centre and the fonner 
Vice-Chancellor of the Jawaharlal Nehru University 
has been appointed as a Member of a Council of the 
University. 

In the context of the present r^d industrial 
development and the keen competition among na¬ 
tions for projection of superiority of scientific deve¬ 
lopment which has been overshadowmg tte other 
n^s of the human race necessary for maintenanoe 
of balai^, the establishment of the United Nations 
University augues well for the welfare of the man¬ 
kind will have jurisdiction all over the world 
and will thus have scope to eo-ordinale the activities 
of the world academic community. 
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Panjab University 


Major Trends in Financing 

V. P. GARG 


Tte size of the Univeisity of Panjab has grown from 
^ 27.6 thousand students in 1950*51 to 97.7 thousand 
students in 1966-67. The total expenditure has in¬ 
creased from Rs. 87.7 lakha to Rs. 8.8 crore during 
the same poiod. It is clear that while the eorole- 
ment has become four-fold, expenditure on the Uni¬ 
versity depaitmeats, constituent and athliated col¬ 
leges taken together has become ten times. In re¬ 
lation to all Universities, the share of Panjab Uni¬ 
versity expaidituie has gone up from 4.86 to 4.96 
per cent during the 18 yw under review. However, 
fat tudividual years it is observed that the share of 
the Faujatb Univmty in the AJU Indian University 
expenditme has increased consisteiftly upwards to 
8.3 percent in 1960-61 and thereafrer it has declined 
linearly to 4.9 per cent in 1965-66, For the year 
1969-A the total expemlitate has gone upto 
Rs. 13.98 crores. This gives clear indication that 
Panjab University's finances should be studied more 
clowty from the point of view of ratsiag funds 
from tltf highly dastic sources. An attempt has 
been made to study incomo-eiqsendfture letationship, 
stmctmal changes and somtes of finance, and the 
mcieate in cost per papfl during 1950-51 to 1966-67. 



I gives growth in income and expenditure 
Mtationsfaip of the Paiqab Umverstty from 1950-51 to 
1966-67. 

* Aaaboe Is BeHUdi Ptflew ef die Panjab Xlntveahr, Ha 
SegarikaMsi^ dw haki ghea liN. Paiidic 

fijfteyspiLidonefthhattiae. 
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Table-1 

Giwwifc la Income and rwgimlllaie of Uatversittes of 

Pmdab 


(Amount in lakhs of Rs.) 


S. Year 

No. 

Income 

Expenditure Differemx 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1, 1950-51 

90.90 

87.71 

-f3.19 

2. 195^53 

160.85 

178.59 

—17.74 

3. 1955-56 

288.83 

282.49 

H-6.34 

4. 1958-59 

472.50 

458.11 

+14.39 

5. 1961-62 

543.04 

573.30 

—30.25 

6. 1964-65 

644.31 

629.84 

+14.47 

7. 1966-67 

8. Annual 
Growth 

891.10 

878.86 

4-12.24 

Rate 

15.3 

13.8 



The actual aggregate mcome and expenditure figures 
have been shown against 1950-51 and thereafrer, three 
yeaity average figures have been shown centred around 
their mid-years for the three Five Year Pfaa periods. 
Inddentally, the some procedure has been iofio^ved 
ui presenting figures in subsequent tables. 

It is seen that while the income has increased at 
an animal rate of 15.3 per cent, mm&mt haa m- 
oeased at 13,8 per eept only. It is thug cte that 



TabumI 


% 

Stoadml rhHffin the Evpcaditue ^■ftcn of the Uahersities, 1955-56 nd 1964-65 


S. Sector 

No. 

Panjab 


All Universities 

1955-56 

1964-65 

1955-56 

1964-65' 

1 2 

3 


5 

6 

1. Salaries 

44.42 

43.61 

42.79 

41.96 

(a) Teaching Staff 

(b) Non-Teaching Staff 

29.38 

15.04 

31.41 
12.20 

31.50 

11.29 

30,85 
11 11 

X Scholarships and Stipends 

6.20 

7.25 

7.43 

9.81 

3. Examination 

9.64 

9.21 

4.23 

3,29 

4. Games and Sports 

2.11 

1.28 

1.04 

0.58 

5. Hostels 

1.26 

1.32 

2.11 

1.30 

6. Library 

1.99 

4.11 

1.71 

3.75 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

» 

1.51 


1.39 

(b) Current Expenditure 

1,99 

2.60 

1.71 

2.36 

7. Building 

15.79 

9.41 

11.23 

13.95 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

13.02 

8.50 

9.45 

13.05 

(b) Current Expenditure 

2.77 

0.91 

1.78 

0.87 

8. Equipment, Apparatus, Furniture and Stores 

9.05 

9.28 

10.50 

10.41 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

2.36 

2.23 

4.23 

5.06 

(b) Current Expenditure 

6.69 

7.05 

6.27 

5.35 

9. Unspecified 

9.53 

14.53 

18.95 

14.97 

(a) Capital Expenditure 

1.99 

2.65 

6.46 

2,90 

(b) Current Expenditure 

7.54 

11.88 

12.49 

32.07 

Total: Per cent 

Amount (in crores of Rs.) 

Capital Expenditure as Percentage of Total 
Expenditure 

10.00 

2.82 

17.38 

100.00 

6.30 

14.89 

Kxi.oo 

36.67 

20.14 

100,00 

131.23 

22.41 


Table 4 

GrOHlh fai Coet Stodcat Year iii the Phi^ob Uiii)*ersity 1950-51 to 1966-67 


S. 

No. 

Year 

Panjab 

All Universities 

Amount 
(in Rs.) 

Growth 

rate 

Amount 
(in Rs.) 

Growth 

Rate 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1, 

1950-51 

298.27 


417.00 


2, 

195^53 

456.78 

H~23.8 

475.59 

+6.8 

3. 

1955-56 

495.72 

+2.8 

488.65 

+0.9 

4, 

1958-59 

519.91 

+1.6 

556.21 

+4.4 

5, 

1961-62 

695.22 

+10.1 

665.93 

+6.0 

6, 

1964-65 

798,42 

+4.7 

774.99 

+5.2 

7. 

1966-67 

799.23 

+0.1 

832.48 

+3.7 
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the Univenity has shown surpluses daring the Second 
and Third Five Year Mans. 

SlRVCnmAL CHANCE 

Changes in the stmctural of expenditure are shown 
mTBhk2. (See Page 13). It is seen from the table 
t^t the share of salaries has gone down from 44.42 
pCT cent in 1955-56 to 43.61 per cent in 1964-65. The 
Library expenditure has gone up from 1.99 to 4.11 
per cent during the same peri<^. Expenditure on 
ifJbfi buildings i5» gone down from 15.79 to 9.41 per 
cent Bqmidituie on ^uipments has lemaiiied 
constant. The unspecified items have shown increase 
frenn 9.53 to 14.53 per cent. Expenditure incurred 
on examinations has also shown a marginal decline 
from 9.64 to 9.21 per cent. So is the case on games 
and sports. This can be said to be unfortunate trend, 
when we regard games and sports as an essential 
part of personality development among youth. The 


share oi games and sports in the overall expenditure 
is very low. Even then its percentage share has dec^ 
Hoed ocmstdecaMy from Zll per ki 1955-56 to 
1.:% per cent in 1964-65.. This tendency is also visi¬ 
ble in all Indian Universities. In case of schoiarsbip 
and stipends there wa-s marginal improvement i.e. 
from 6.^ per cent in 1955-56 to 7.25 per cent in 1964- 
65. It is a ^healthy trend* from the point of view of a 
student's welfare. 

S — e w of Ffnances:—>The changes in the contri¬ 
bution of different sources is given in Table 3. (Given 
below). Obviously the fees contributed 47.22 pK cent 
of the total sources of exp^iture of the University 
compared to 29.02 per cent in case of all Indian Uni¬ 
versities. The income (Vom this source has been 
constant over the period under discussion. The con¬ 
tribution of the Central Government for financing the 
University expenditure has nearly doubled in the 
relative terms from 9.25 per cent in 1955-56 to 16.66 


Table 3 

nisuErT in the Sources of Expeuditure of the Uaivcrslries, 1955-56 and 1964-65 


S. Source 

No. 


Panjab 

■ - ■ ti ii>"ii fA 1 1 

All Universities 

1955-56 

1964-65 

1955-56 

1964-65 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ceutnl CSovenoMut 

9.25 

16.66 

14.67 

22.23 

(a) Current Expenditure 

5.83 

8.65 

8..36 

13.18 

(Jb) Capital Expenditure 

3.42 

8.01 

6.31 

0.05 

2. State Govenuucats 

26,24 

25.29 

35.25 

38.10 

(a) Current Expenditure 

72.20 

21.90 

28.15 

31.98 

(b) Capital Expenditure 

4.04 

3.39 

7.10 

6.12 

3. Fev 

Current Expenditure 

47.46 

47.22 

35.18 

29.02 

4. EMuwiumt 

Cuirent Expenditure 

1.55 

1.65 

1.39 

0.73 

5. Other Souroes 

15.50 

9.18 

13.51 

9.32 

(a) Current Expenditure 

8.22 

6.30 

7.03 

6.09 

(b) CafMtal Expenditure 

7.28 

2.88 

6.48 

3.83 

6. To^al^oent 

100.00 

100.00 

wsm 

100 .Q9 
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permit ta t964<65. Tlie share of the State Goyem- 
iMt has dedined from 26.24 to 25.29 per cent during 
tt^ same period. The share of the State Government 
in both the current and capital expenditure has gone 
down, whereas the share of the Central Government 
has shown a substantia] increase in both types of ex- 
penditmt. It is a point worth noting that the shue 
of the State Government showed a decline in this 
University whereas in the case of alt Indian Universi¬ 
ties it is on the mcrease and is of great magnitude i.e. 
38. to per cent in 1964-65. It becomes clear from this 
analysis that University is leaning heavily on U.G.C. 
and Central Government for meeting its expenses. 
The contribution from the endowments improved a 
Uttle from 1.55 to 1.65 per cent under the decade. In¬ 
come from other sources had a steep fall from 15.50 
per cent in 1955-56 to 9.18 per cent. This tendency 
is also found in all Indian Universities. 

Cost per student year:— Increase in the recurring 
expenditure per student year is given in Table 4. 
{Sic page 13) There is constant increase in cost per 
year. Takmg 1950-51 as base year, the cost per 
student in the Punjab University increased from 
Rs. 298,27 to Rs. 799.23 in 1966-67. 

When all Universities taken together, this cost in¬ 
creased from Rs. 417.09 in 1950-51 to Rs. 832.48 
in 1966-67. In the beginning of the Han era, the re¬ 
curring cost in the Panjab University was nearly 
half of the all Indian Universities average but with 
the advancements of years it ran in close to all Indian 
Universities level. It {^omes obvious from the Table 4 
that there hav'C been “erratic trends” in the cost per 
student year in the Panjab University during the last 
18 years compared to ‘normar rate of increase in all 
Indian Universities. Thus, there is a need for depth 
study for identifying the factors responsible for such 
trends. 

It can be concluded that hnancing pattern, struc¬ 
tural changes in the expenditure, of the Panjab Uni¬ 


versity has gone under a substantial diang^. The 
capital formation in terms of buildings, Idvraries. 
equipment and stores etc. (both for capita and cuT' 
rent expenditure) has lagged behind when all Uni¬ 
versities taken tog^her in India. In other words 
it means that facilities for students in relation to the 
size of University have bm poor. 






‘Basic Change In 
Exam System* 


The Saurashtra Universi^ 
arranged a seminar on *The Basic 
Changes in the Examination 
System* at Bhavnagar on July 14. 

In the first session the following 
papers were presented— 

(IJ Currtculiim improvement ^ 
and Teachiag MetluMb 4>y 
Prinicipal M. D. Vais- 
hnav. 

(2) Examination and Evalua¬ 
tion System by Dr. H. G. 
Desai. 

<3) Assessment of Answer 
Book and Scaling of result 
by Principal M. D, 
Trivedi. 

Some of the Valuable sugges- . 
tions made by the partidpants 
ate. 

1. It is only with the full 
cooperation of the tea¬ 
chers endowed with know¬ 
ledge, self cottfideooe, 
sincerity and honcaQr of 
the purpoise by whidi any 
changes can be brought 
into existence and can 
be imfdemeoted. 

2. The S^abus and ^ the 
examiuatioiis are inter 
woven and cannot be 
separated, tfanydiaoges 
in the examination system 
are required, it first 
should be made in.the 

^ SyHabtts which is taught 
to the students. 

1 

3. There should be di£^m 
methods of evalttaion— 

borne te^ Mate'i9 test, 


Extra credit CoinprehensF 
sive examinations etc. 

4. Examination Research 
Cell should be established 
in the University. 

5. Scientific methods of set¬ 
ting the question paper 
should be understood by 
the teachers who set the 
question papers. The 
Paper-setters should pre¬ 
pare tlMF details of the 
evaluation system along- 
with the setting of the 
question papier. A com¬ 
plete marking scheme 
should also be fixed. 

It would be better if they 
submit a moddi answer 
paper. 

6. 4 to 5 question papers 
should be set in the same 
subject by five dUferent 
paper-setters and one of 
these shonid be set in the 
examination haU. 

7. The fint year and the 
second year examination 
of the three-year degree 
course should be con¬ 
ducted by the colleges and 
only final examina¬ 
tion be conducted by the 
University. ^ However the 
Pre-University examina¬ 
tion be, conth^d to be 
h^ by Umvetsity. 

8. Question banks should be 
pmaredonthe basis of 
dtflerent topics of the 
syllabus prescribed in 

^ d^Us by the Board of 
Studies. 


A Oinuspbiidance oojUrte 
shotdd be hBrodmd. 

10. The system of tnmning 
oolleig^ shoidd be stop¬ 
ped. 

11. Instead of wrhiefi exam¬ 
ination the following 
system should be adopted, 
sut^wise and paper- 
wise 

1. Viva-Voce... 

25 Marks 

2. Objective tests by the 
University 25 Marks 

3. Internal Evaluation 
by the colleges 

25 Marks 

4* Term work to be 
done by the students 
during the year... 

25 Marks 

12. The system of giving clas¬ 
ses at the exammation 
results should be replaced 
by grade system. 

13. The number of tutorials 
should be increased and 
that of lectures should be 
reduced. 

14. Orientation programmes 
for tccachers should be 
organised. 

15. Tbe scheme of modera¬ 
tion of question papMV 
should be introduce. 


Student Interne 
Programme 
At U.N. 

Thirty-three partidpants frmn 
21 countries are taki^ part in a 
four-week Student Interne Pro- 
gramme at United Nations He^- 
quaiters which began on 29 July. 
The purpose of tlm Programme is 
to provide an opportunity for the 
parfidpants to deepen tb^ 
understanding of the principles, 
purposes and activities of the 
United Nations and its related 
^;^ie8 through first-hand obser¬ 
vation and study. 

The Interne Programme which 
is organized arniualiy by the 
Office of Public Infonnatioii 
(QPIV is open tp a Jimited 
number of itnivenity stodenis on 
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tbfi Ifivd* Tiiese ^ ypung 

nif lEUd Ircm dlfbient 

c(H0tt§» are specf aliziog in sub¬ 
ject ^l^scela^ to the work of 
the Ui&^ Nations^ such as: 
mtemaiioiud ^lefations, govern- 
meat, poUtical science, law and 
econonuc and social aifisirs. 

The Programme will include 
brjcfiim by senior officials of the 
United Natknis Seotetariat, panel 
diaciisstons and attendance at 
mekhtgs of Uie United Nations 
bodies which are in session dor- 
ingt^t period. In addition, the 
Internes wU! be assigned to work 
individually alongside United 
Nations sub members in various 
departments according to their 
respective fields of study. 

Participants come from the 
following 21 countries; Afghan¬ 
istan, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Ethopia, Finland, 
Federal Republic of Gcnnan>, 
Ghana, Guatemala, Guinea- 
Bissau, Iceland, Iran. Japan, 
Koiya, Libya, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Sweden, Tunisia and the 
United States. 


Novel Experiment 
Of Kerala 
Students Union 

A SURVEY of the socio-economic 
conditions of college students and 
their attitude towards studies and 
politics is proposed to be under¬ 
taken by the Kerala University 
Union. Mr. Philipose Thomas, 
Union President, told pressmen 
that a provision of Rs. 2,500 had 
been made for the survey in the 
Unkm’s budget for this year. 
Assistance from the Planning 
Commission by way of grant was 
expected for the survey 

He said a university level 
committee had been fon^ for 
organistog the survey and that 
ted^l assistance of the Centre 
for Develc^ment Studies in 
Trivandrum and o6-c^ration of 
ihit .Calicut University Union 
were b^ sought for conducting 
& State-wide surv^. 

Hid union^s Rs. 1.35 lakh 
budget fbr 197^74 containa a 


provisions of Rs< 19 ^XX) for. can' 
ducting: a fotir^y ’^^wga 
Samvad** camp for ^lidents of 
creative talent from August 9. 
About 60 students,' writets, 
suigers, ' pmntera, adors and 
dancers will be selected for this 
camp and some 30 senior artistes 
in the corresponding fields will 
also stay with them in the camp. 
The dialogue between recognised 


U.N. Varsity 

The United Nations Univer¬ 
sity should begin operations next 
year after the University Centre 
comes into existence in December, 
by which time it is hoped a Rec¬ 
tor of the University will have 
been selected by the University 
Council. This was announced in 
Paris after the Council had com¬ 
pleted its second session at 
UNESCO's headquarters from 9 
to 12 July. 

The nominating committee 
of the Council will meet again in 
Paris in September to submit a 
short list of between three and 
five candidates for the post of 
Rector for the approval of the 
Council. The ^retaiy-General 
of the United Nations and the 
Director-General of the UNESCO 
are members of the Council and 
the two organisations are joint 
sponsors of the graduate-level 
institution directed at study of 
the pressing problems of man¬ 
kind. 

Japan is so far the only coun¬ 
try to offer a financial contri¬ 
bution to the endowment fund of 
the UN University. This pledge 
of 1100 million was made in the 
expectations that other contribut¬ 
ions will follow. Offers of acade¬ 
mic co-operation have come from 
26 other countries. Priority sub¬ 
jects for study by the UNU 
should be fixed by early next year 
whmt die Univershy Council is 
expected to meet in Tokyo, site 
of the University Centre of the 
UNU, which is conceived as a 
network of integrated and asso¬ 
ciated institutions spread over 
many countries and particulariy 
in t£e devdoping world. 


aii4 budding artistes' will be' the 
s^iality of this camp. Focmal 
classes and speeches will be- 
reduced to the very •minima in 
the camp. 

A university planning forum 
is also proposed to be organised 
as a ooH>rdinating body of the 
allege planning forums. Under 
its auspices, a village wilt be 
adopted for intensive develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Thomas said the univer¬ 
sity union had already set up a 
film club in Trivandrum and it 
was proposed to organise a chain 
of clubs in colleg^. The 
holding of a film festival and 
institution of a film appreciation 
coune were also under considera¬ 
tion. 

The Union is also exploring 
the possibility of arranging loan 
scholarships from banks to talent- 
ted but needy students at the 
rate of Rs. 500 per student at 
the graduate level and Rs. 1,000 
per student in the post-graduate 
levd. The idea is to arrange 
loans to the tune of Rs. 5 lakhs 
for 50,000 students. 

Mr. Thomas said the union 
would not incur any expenditure 
without comlying with the uni¬ 
versity rules and it would be 
subject to the approval of the 
university and the State Govera- 
ment. 


Regional Languages 
For Exams 


The Union Public Service 
Commissiem have set up a strong 
research unit to keep tract of the 
developments in the use of regio¬ 
nal languages by the Universities 
for their early introduction in the 
examination conducted by the 
Commissian. This unit will 
undmtake preparartory work for 
introduction of regional language 
as media for optional papers in 
art and science subjects. This is 
stated in tlw 23rd Annual Report 
of the U.P.S.C. 
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‘Middle Ages’ Offsprings 
In German Universities 


The ^ofQimniQii oortdacted 
diuiofftiieyearmid^ review 18 
gaminatjoas fhr lecmftiiKiit 
iiiq;K»ttnt cffganiKd civil sirviobs 
and posts. 'Hke OnninissiOit also 
held six written exminatUms for 
the Defisace Services. The anmber 
of eaa^atet who applied for 
admission to the various exanina- 
tions was 70J961 as against 63^617 
in theprevk>i» year. Of these, 
7,137 banged to scheduled castes 
and 1,183 to scheduled tribes. The 
numbCT of candidates for the 
Indian Administrative Service 
Examination increased to 17,b84^ 
for the Engineering Services 
Examination to 6,2^2, for the 
Indian Forest Service Examina* 
timi to 4361 and for the Assifr- 
tants* Grade Examination to 
15,607. 


More RangeFor 
Electric Cars 

TIffi electric car may be on the 
brink of a technical breakthrough. 
Tests in Britain have shown thst 
it is possible to extend the limited 
range of such vehicles between 
battery charges to at least 65 
miles. 

The Electricity Council in its 
annual report published recently 
says the viability of a 

new type of sodium-sulfduir bat- 
tery luu been demonstrated in 
road trails, “The particular 
vehicle used was found to travel 

miles on a single charge/' 
saiya the report. ‘*It is thus 
believed that a design of battery 
that can be mass-pnxiuGied at an 
acceptable cost for passenger 
transport and oommeitial vehicles 
is foaribie.’’ 

la order to exidoit the re- 
much, the Eiectncity Council 
baa formed a company in pamer- 
ship irith a battery manutachircr. 
The aim is to cmBldete the deve- 
k^snent work and to manufoo 
tore or Ikutse the battery. 

The Electilcsty Cuiiicil is 
cmieatly opcnrtbig the first of 
a fleet of small elBcbiecus it has 
OfdefedfiromEnfiiiid Attibiilotive 
Coopany, of the fale of Wight 
^nthem Englaiid). 


OodtAK universities and coBcges, 
like alt institutions of their Im 
in Europe and America, have their 
roots in the university of the 
Middle Ages; as an autonomous 
institution indefiendcnt of all 
publk authority, and oonsistink 
of an association of professors and 
pupils for the study of theology 
and the liheral arts. It also served 
for the education of the intelleo 
tual elite of the clergy, jurists and 
idiysicians. As foundations of 
rdigtous orders and secular and 
ruins and with papal and imperial 
sanction, the ^t German uni¬ 
versities were first originated in 
Prague (1348), Heidelberg (1386) 
and Cologne (1388). 

In the 1971-72 winter term, 
the number of students at the 
Federal Republic of Germany's 


PA U Admission 

The Master of Business Adminis- 
tratma programme of the Puujab 
Agricultural University, Ludhiana 
is proving very popular. For 20 
seats, the number of applications 
received was 253. At the under¬ 
graduate level, the B.V.Sc. and 
Animal Husbandry programme of 
the CbBcge of Veterinary 
Medidne attracted the largest 
number of candidates, 291 for 50 
seats. Likewise in the B.Sc. 
(AgkulUiK) 4-year and 5-year 
Honours Confsea there were 449 
appHcations for 140 seats. Col- 
1^ of Home Science received 
313 applicBtkms for 160 seats. 

The candidates admitted to 

S 3st-graduate programme of 
ome Science Collie had the 
highest merit with 90 per cent 
marks. At the noder-^aduaCe 
level also the highest percenti^ 
wm 86 per cent, for B.Sc. Home 

The post-graduate ttopeeat 
PAU is awaided in 33dto|fiiflea, 


universities, teacher training col* 
leges and theological colleges 
t<Salled 466,151. Of thmc, 
395,552 were 5tttd)rmg at univer¬ 
sities and tedmica] colleges, 
69,211 at teacher training cH^es, 
and 1,388 at theological colleges. 
At art academies there were 
12,313 students. It is true that the 
number of places for students has 
also increased. In the 1971-72 
winter term there were 43 univer¬ 
sities and technical colleges. 

Certain i mportant changes 
have taken place in recent years 
as a result of many deficiencies 
and the consequent efforts at 
reform. Above all, merely from 
the point of view of numbers, the 
situation has improved. Between 
1960 and 1970,13 new establish¬ 
ments of higher learning were 
founded. Most of them have 
already started teaching opera¬ 
tions. 

Meanwhile, 1,540 imlltonDM 
(Rs. 462 crores) has been invested 
in these new establishments where¬ 
in 80,000 students are to find 
new places. Over 200,000 addi¬ 
tional places are to be created 
by 1975. Between 1961 and 1967 
the total expenditure the of Federa¬ 
tion and the Federal (States) on 
universities and colleges went up 
by 146.5 per cent. 

The additional expenditure 
on education has benefited not 
tmly the extension and improve¬ 
ment of the establishments but 
also the students directly. Up 
to the beginning of the 1950s; 
the vast majority of students 
received no State allowance. In 
the 19th and earW 20(h Centuri^ 
the students—<a few schoUorship- 
h^dera apait-<-were almost ex- 
clusivriy sons and dau|diters of 
weU4o-uo parents. After the 
War, however, the number of 
' students fiornfamifies considerab¬ 
ly less wdH^ matefislW rose 
npMly. Since 1^5, tto rafora- 
tion of IbiHreniffes has 1^ 
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iHMontiig talented and needy 
etudBMi finder wbat it catted the 
man.** In 1968, it was 
possible in this way to assist as 
many as some 20 per cent of all 
stud^ts attending universities 
and colleges. In 1971, the Fede¬ 
ration, On the basis of the Federal 
Education Assistance Act, which 
has taken the place of the Honnef 
man, paid the full living costs 
of some 25 to 30 per cent of the 
stadeiitsand part of those of 60per 
cent. The largest amount a student 
could itceive under this scheme 
was 420 DM 1 1260). 

Anti Bacteria 
Drill For Eggs 

Dr. V. D. Vadhera. Profes¬ 
sor in the Microbiology Depari- 
meni of the Punjab University 
has disco\ered the mechanism by 
which bacter'a enter*» egg shells. 
According to him bacteria did 
not ‘cal' or ‘driir their way 
through the egg sbeIN as is com¬ 
monly believed, hut ‘push* their 
way through the two fibrous 
membrances beneath the shell. 
The eggs had a two-fold natural 
defence against bacteria—external 
productive barriers which prevent¬ 
ed the entry of bacteria and inter¬ 
nal protective or anti-bacierial 
agents which prevented the 
growth of any bacteria that got 
past the lirst barrier. Dr. Vad- 
heru has undertaken extensive 
research involving better methods 
of preserving eggs at Panjab Uni¬ 
versity. He has su^sted the 
dipping of eggs in boiling water 
for 30 seconds to preserve them 
for up to three weeks. They 
could ^90 be coated with oil or 
vaseline. 

Prof. Joshi 
visits Taxas 

Prof. Rom Joshi, Principal of 
SIES College of Arts and Science, 
Sion, Bombay, is proceeding to 
the US as a visiting professor at 
the Universtty of Texas. He will 
teach a course on politics in India 
and a no ther course on internatio¬ 


nal politics of countries in the 
Indian sub-contment. 

Prof. Joshi was invited by the 
same university earlier in 1966. 
His work on that occasion was 
so much appreciated that the 
Texas university students voted 
him as the best professor among 
46 professors of political science 
in the university. 

After finishing the assignment 
at Texas, Prof. Joshi will teach at 
another university before return¬ 
ing to the city by the beginning 
of the next academic year. 

Training in 
Broiler Production 

A ten week programme in 
broiler production was initiated 
on August 17, 1973 by T.N. Agril 
University. ^M) broiler chicks were 
supplied to two batches of Third 
Year B.Sc (Ag.) students. Each 
batch consisted of five students. 
The participants were given 
training in compounding the 
ration, griding and mixing the 
ingredients of broiler ration and 
management of the &UKk. The 
students had to construct the 
poultry-house and to attend to 
all the routine duties of manage¬ 
ment of the chicks from the first 
day till they attained 10 weeks of 


Dr. Randhawa 

Dr M. S. Randhawa, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural University has been 
appointed Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of experts to advise the 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research on publicity and sales 
promotion efforts for scientific 
books bulletins and journals for 
dissemination of research results 
in the field of agriculture, animal 
husbandry and allied subjects. 


age. To offset the increased 
cost of feed, and as an incentive, 
physical facilities such as building 
and equipmous were provided 
free of cost. Broilers thus pro¬ 
duced under the scheme were 
sold on dressed weight basis. Each 
participant of the first batch 
earned an income of Rs. 26.80 
and each of the second batch 
Rs. 133.56. Owing to the poor 
growth rate of chicks and low 
rate per kg of dressed weight, 
the first batch did not earn as 
much as the second batch. 

Students evinced keen interest 
in participating in the program¬ 
me and they were more keen on 
undergoing intensive practical 
training in rearing broilers than 
on earning by the scheme. 



”Do you think wo could dare to change the syllabus half way 
through the course without taking the risk of students burning 

down the college 
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Full Autonomy For 
Colleges Favoured 


While addressing the Eleventh 
Annual Convocation of the Pun¬ 
jabi University, Patiala. Dr. A.R. 
Kidwai, Chairman, UPSC, ex¬ 
pressed himself in favour of full 
autonomy for the universities to 
plan their work and life. 

For education to be more 
relevant to meet the develop¬ 
mental requirements, it is the 
duty of the universities to see 
that the knowled^ imparted to 
the young men is not merely 
bookish but it helps them to 
apply their knowledge to the 
solution of practical problems, 
he said 

The aim of real education 
should be to liberate the indivi¬ 
dual from the bondage of self 
and to project oneself into the 
world with pragmatic outlook. 
Education must develop creative 
skills, resourcefulness and 
managerial abilities. 

The rapid socio-economic 
changes have made impact on 
and completely revolutionized 
the teaching of Social Scienen. 
In a developing country like 
ours, he said it is even more 
essential that the ^hing cour¬ 
ses in various discipiines are in 
conformity with the development¬ 
al requirements of the country. 

While teaming Physks, why 
one cannot have a course in 
applied aspens of electronics 
acoustics, optics, and instrumen¬ 
tation and after gfaduation 
utQise thU knowledge for starting 
sdiall scale industries under the 
self-employntent scheme for 
which finances are available. 
From this point of view, engineers 
would be perhaps better off if 
tl^ started industrial schemes 
on their own instead ofdqieiidmg 
on Govemment jobs. 


—Dr. Kidwai 


Referring to the acute pro' 
blem of educated unemployment, 
he said: The number of educa¬ 
ted job-seekers at graduate and 
postgraduate levels whose names 
are enrolled with the Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges is about 8 lakhs. 
The actual number may be far 
more because many educated 
people though not employed may 
not have registered their names. 
The result is that a large number 
of qualified scientists and techno¬ 
logists have migrated to Europe 
and U.5.A. for a gainful employ¬ 
ment. What is wanted is a co¬ 
ordinated approach by all con¬ 
cerned for maximum utilisation 
of our available talents in the 
minimiun possible time. The 
problem of mounting unemploy¬ 
ment frustrates educated young 
men; and when this gets mixed 
up with other economic and 
political issues, there arc out¬ 
bursts of indiscipline and violence. 
Even with the limited jobs 
available in the country, a suitable 
mechanism could be evolved as a 
result of which jobs could be 
made available to qualified young 
men immediately ^er they have 
completed their ^ucation without 
spending a period of frustrating 
efforts while applying for similar 
posts in the Govemment and 
other organisations and repeated¬ 
ly competing in examinations, 
tests and interviews. 

He disclosed that instead of 
holding separately three exami- 
narions at graduate level for 
Indian Military Academy, Ind'an 
Navy, and Emergency and Short 
Service Commissions, the Central 
Oovernmeat, in conrahation with 
the Union l^blic Service Com¬ 
mission, areformuJating a scheme 
of having a combfoed competi¬ 
tive eicasunatioa for enrtrimeot 


in defence sefvioes twice year. 
The anticipated number 
vacancies to be filled throng this 
exaromation will be around 800 
every year. 

Complimenting the univerBity 
he shid, it U espeeialty 
remarkable how, within its statu¬ 
tory framework, this University 
is maintaining balance between 
scientific and humanistic studies. 
It has set up significant program¬ 
mes for the development of 
Punjabi language and culture and 
has initiated iwil-planned measu¬ 
res for projecting Punjabi into the 
teaching system. Yet this is done 
not in any parochial spirit. Nor 
have modem science and techno¬ 
logy been neglected. The Unj- 
veruty's curricular innovations, 
especially in the fields of Nuclear 
Physics, Space Science and 
Material Sciences and in vocation¬ 
al courses in technologv as well 
in public management is notable. 


Personal 

1. Shri B.S. Mathur has taken 
over as the Vice-Chancellor of 
Meerut University w.e.f August 
6. 1974. 

2. Prin. A.R. Desai has taken 
over as Vice-Chancellor of South 
Gujarat Universilv w.e.f August 
22. 1974, 

3. prof. Gurubux Singh of Bana- 
ras Hindu University has been 
appointed as Special Officer to 
organise the Central Uiuven<ily 
at Hyderabad. 

4. Dr. C. R. Krisluiamunhi, 
Associate Professor in the Uni- 
versity (»f British Columbia, 
Canada, has joined the Tamil 
Nadu Agricultural University as a 
Visiting Professor w.e.f. July 6, 
1974. 

5. Thiru K.N. Duraiswamy has 
been appointed Registrar 
Tamil Nadu Agricutlura! Uni¬ 
versity w.e.f. July 8, 1974. 

6. Dr. Zite Singh has been ap¬ 
pointed Registrar of iawaharlal 
Nehru Kri&hi Vishwavidyalaya 
w.e.f. August 1,1974. 

7. Shri A.G. Sharroa has been 
appointed Registrar of University 
of Indore w.e.f. August 19, 1974. 
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EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Adiscdttsht Mfticoloi S, OHjcctivcs of an autonomous col¬ 
lage.^ Ktw FrmUers in EcUtcathn 4(2); Apr 74 ; S8-64. 

Ainrik SiniM). "Autonomous college : The problems or govern¬ 
ance.** ATew' FrtMtUer in Education 4 (2); Apr 74 : 65-71, 

Arblasler. Anthony. *'Ar<i freethm wuhttat demneroev” Times 
ifiqher EittC9ti*m SuppieowHt (136); 24 May 74 : 15. 

Bcrril. Kenneth. "Autonomy V accountaWlitv.** 77fwf Higher 
EdiKauon Supplernm (139); 14 June 74 * 13. 

Bunzei. John II. “Six new threats to the academy.” Chronicle 
of Higher LtkimtuM 8(15t; 14 Jan 74 : 24. 

Cane. Alan. "How teaching experience and ability could count 
towards promotion.” Tim^i Higher Education Supplement 
(138); 7 June 74 : 7. 

"CitiTeas Only? A question aTTecting all Commonwealth uni-' 
vcrsilies ” ^iX' IBulletin of CMfrear Documentation (I4); 
June 74 . 14-15. 

Dugger, Ronnie. "I recdom and man at Yale and Pflugttrille.” 
Chattge 6(2t; Mar 74 ; 12-13, 64. 

Dyne, Ijir^ Van. "Getting good data and warding off faculty 
cumpbints,” C hrotude of Higher Education 8(26); 1 Apr 
74 ; lO-P. 

Hill, I laiKcs. "Unioiii/ation inappropriate for faculty.” Times 
Higher Education Si^pletnent {\ZS)', 29 Mar 74 : 10. 

Jenks, R. Stephen. "Internal change agent's role in restructuring 
university governance.** Journal of Higher Education 44(5); 
May 73 ; 37D-9. 

John, V.V "I'rcedom to teach : The idea of the autonomous 
college ** He¥> Frontiers m Education 4(2); Apr 74 : 42-57. 

King, Edmund. "Constraints move in mysterious ways.** 77<nry 
Higher BilucatUm Supplement (136;; 24 May 74 ; 13. 

Magarrell, Jack. *«New' managers on campus.” Chronicle of 
Higher EibicQtion 8(26); I Apr 74 : 9-10. 

Meadows. A.J. "Prospects of promotion.** Times Higher Edu¬ 
cation Supplement (138); 7 June 74 : 16. 

Moorman, Paul, "E E C ministers find way out of degree dead¬ 
lock.” rrmrs Higher Education Supplement (139); 14 June 
74 :2. 

Nove, Alee. "Sense of proportion.** Times Higher Education 
SuppIemM (139); 14 Juoe 74 : 14. 

Perlman, Daniel H. "New' tools and teachniques in university 
administration.” Educational Record 55(1); winter 74 : 34^ 

42. I 

"Protecting data from unauthorired use.” Chronicle of Higher 
EibcatioH 8(26); 1 Apr 74 : 13. 

Semas, Philip W. "Students* role in faculty bargaining in Jeo- ] 
j^dv In Mass.” Chronicle of Higher EdKotion 8(26); 1 Apr 

Sluinkar Narayan, D. "Towards a university with autonomous 
colleges.** New froiaiers in Bducation 4(2); Apr 74 : 36*41. 

Shay, Jolin E. "Coming to nips with faculty workload.” Edu- ^ 
cational Record 35(1); winter 74 : 52-8. 

! 

CURRICULUM 

Klein, Easy, "Make policy: Not coffee.** Chemgt 6(2); Mar 1 
74 : 164 . 


Sem«. Philip W. "D^h, Once a taboo topic, is the subject to 
8^^ 1 

Sterling, T.D. and Brown, R.C. "For the students who don*t 
74^6.7^^"^ curriculum,” University Affairs May 

TEACHING AND RESEARCH 

Entwislk, Nt»l. "Still a lot to be learnt about teachii^.” Times 
Higher EiucaUon Supplement (I ?9); 5 Apr 74 ; 28. 

Cold^hmid. Barbara and Goldschmid, Marcel L. "Jndividuai- 
izmg instruction in higher education : A review.” Higher 
Education 3(1); Feb 74 : 1-24. ^ 

Koning. Wouter J. ^Planning and coordination threaten the 
unity of teaming and research.” Higher Education and 
Research m the Netherlands 17(3); 1973 : 8-12. 

Prabhu^Aigaonkar, S.G. "MathemaUcs : Edcation and teach, 
mg ID unucr-iiies.** University News 12t6); June 74 : 8-10. 

Trirtcy, D.S and Hills, P.J. "Alternatives to the iecturcL” 
Times Higher Education Supplement (138); 7 June 74 : 16. 

Watson, Gcor^. "Wasting health and wealth,” TittKsJIigher 
Education Supplement (135); 17 May 74 : 14. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION & COUNTRY 
STUDIES 

Adler, Chaim. "Social stratification and education in Israel ” 
Comparative Education Review 18(1); Feb 74 : 1(3^23. 

Dua, M.R, "United Nations University.” University News 
12(7); July 74 ; 7-8. 

Hall, William. ‘Teaching the tertiary teachers to teach.” Times 
Higher Bducation Supplement (138); 7 June 74 : 13. 

Halsey. A.H. "Multiversity : Born out of bistocidsm.” Times 
HigherEihication Supplement tI38); 7 June 74 : 5, 

Heucke, David. "Government seeks to creat regi(nial ‘Over¬ 
ly* couMils.” Times Higher Education Supplement (139); 

Hill, Frances. "Academic renl-a-planner.” Times Higher 
Education Supplement (136); 7 June 74 : 12. 

Kloss, Gunther. ‘Colleges still in search of structural identity.” 
Times Higher Education Sigipfement (138); 7 Jane 74 : 131 

Koehl, Robert. ‘Toward a comparative history of education.” 
Cotnparative Ediaation Review 18(1); Feb 74 : 6-9, 

Madure, Stuart. "Carnegie: Is it for export?” Times Higher 
Bducatkm SuKtlement (135); 17 May 74:11. 

Ronman, Michael. "Education at Sanctum.” Change 6(2), 
Mar 74 : 30-5. 
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or THE MONTH 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


MfeflKmtfcc 

t. lakfjfr’alt Danweef. A study of Fibonacci sequences aod 
potynomials. Indore University* 

2. Mahapatra. Indultakar. Diverf«cnt serict summability, 
absolute sutnmaMiity and strong summit^itv. Jabalpur Uni* 
vefsitj. 

3. TVabhamani R. Study of linear and nonlinear 
staMity of flows througb a ixmous medium. Bangalore Uni* 
venily. 

4. Ray, Akhil Kumar. Cravitatioml instaNfity a« the basis 
of the Bf^t striicture cd* the galaxy and il!» conseqitences. Jadav. 
pur Untveruty. 

5. SamendiB (handra. 111011031 b<»indar> layer 
theory and allied piobicrrs. Jadavnur Unrvcrsiiy. 

6. Sunbaava Rao. Nandmadn Venkata. Hydrodyriamics. 
Osmanie Unimsity. 

7. $haha, Rasiktat Raichand. Studies in relativistic mag* 
netobydrodynamics. Shivaji University. 

1. Banerjee* Buddhadeb. Some aspects of potential theory 
with special rcTcrcnce to its appUcalions in exploration ^iphysics. 
Ja^vpur Universiiy. 

L Gupta* Usha. A study of electret beh!*viotir. Indore 
Umvecstty. 

Midha, lagat Murad. Transport properties of ionised 
gases. iKipjsbt University. 

4. S^otB. Han Singh, Nuclear structure studies in some 
radk^ive nuclei. Punjabi University. 


1. Hahseri, A,B. Studies on the acid and base properties 
and catalytK activities of some mixed oxide*!. Bangniorc Uni* 
verity. 

2. Indusekhar, V,K. lon-evchangc membranes* Their 
pr^joratioo, properties and applicaliom. Sauiashira Univ-er' 
sit). 

3. Kabra,Ajaya. Synthesis of some pyrarote dcrivatires and 
evaluation of tticir antilmcto'lal properties. University of Delhi. 

4. I yt fhwii POkkuluri. Search for heterocyclic compounds 
of physiological interest: Isolation of active principles from some 
fiA , poisonouB plants and synthesis of related compounds. 
Osmanis Univeisit). 

5. R. Murari. A study of tome phenolic natural products. 

of Delhi. 

6. Ram Suhha Reddy, K. Studies in ot)gen heterocvdics: 
Synthesis of some phvskdoaicalty active chromom and isota- 
tiou of oay fB i i betetocyclics from cassia species. Osmaoia 
Univentty. 

7. Sririfvasan, K.I. A new synthesis of S^ryl ihieno (2, 
3-bi) and 0* 2-b) pyriofes; atul 2. Reinvestigation of the reao- 
tioa b e w reen indoliiie and 2*pfaeny }-4*ethoxymethvlene*S-o\a* 
zoloae. Umvenity of Madras. 

$. SoiUa Devi. Structure and reactivity in oxidation by 
transit metab, Bahnropur Uoiverstty. 

9. Upeadra Prasad. Challa. Studies on (he mQuence of 
certain factors on the fonnatton and crossUnkiGg of collagen. 
lAtfvetsHy of Madras. 

nnu oiNPuw 

1. Agnwal. Anand Miffti, Geological studies in the mine- 
eid cii^Mtion 1^ fhe graastendi of Bhata soils of Bllaspur. 
Madhrs Pradoh. Ravulunkaf Umvmitv. 

2. Mitra, Sachuiath, Geological and minerloftical invesU* 
plioBi of the diramiletering aHnHsafiiee aroand Saruabil, 
Cuttack District, Orim. Jadavpur Univetaity. 
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3. ftl. Rabiadranatti. Oeotogy of the ana afouad Nstni 
and Ramrama. BsUghat District. Madhya Pradeih with apechU 
reference to magniferous formations. Jadavpur Uaivenity. 

4. Ramassmy, R. Gentoey of the area soul|M*.«est of Tini- 
pattur. North Aroot Districl. Madras. State (famil Naduk 
University of Madras. 

5. Subba Ramaiah, K.V. Petregn^ie and diemical eha* 
ractcrntics of tMnded ii^red^lt of tw from KodMiudcm coal* 
fWId, Andhra Pradesh, India. Osmania University. 

cjfgraecnait a iccMnagy 

1. Ghosh. Bholanath. Analytical and csperimental study 
of right shallow parabolic conodul shells. Jadavpur Uaivereity. 

2. Gosttami, .Sbyamal Kumar. On sensitivitv of linear 
ohserwr. Jadavpur Univerdly. 

BIOJX>GIC.\L SCIENCFS 

BinchMilatry 

1. Alexander, K.C\ Hiochnnical studies on radiation in* 
duced alternsbons in energy metabolsm. M.S. University of 
Baroda, 

2. Ran>hhav. S. Rcaciions and structures peptides ami 
proteins; Struc(urti>ai*tivity r<irietations for Gramicidin dubos. 
r^smaoia University 

3. Usha Lakflhnii. Techniques applicable to (he studf of 

plant and other enzynws* hydrazmolysU: Apnlicaiions to (he 
study of formyl and ai.et%l groups and of motlihed peptide.s, 
proteins and enrvino; Umver^jiv. 

Botaav 

1. Keshavan, lUndiganavah; Ramanujicnaar. Phvvtulugv 
of curvularia sp^^ies. Marathwadt Uniiwrsiiv 

2. Kulkarni. Javashree Vithalrao Morphologicsl studies 
in the monocolyledoos'il. Maraihviada Univsrsitv. 

3. Nagarjamani. Mim. Cvlogcnctic siudici m some in¬ 
duced mutants n| pearl mdlet penniMMum typhoidcs {Sinpf A 
Hubb). Andhra OnixTersitv, 

Zoolog) 

I. lUii. Mir/a Ansar. AnaUimicrfl. neurnhKtoloeical and 
hntochemicit) studies on Uic tongue of ccrUm Indian manvnab. 
Inds're UniviTsily. 

?. Pardtuinandan .1 RedJy. P. Genetic and somatic efTvis 
of internally administered radiostroniiium (90Sr) in Mice. 
Osmania Ui'ivcrsily. 

Mediciil ScMpres 

1. Gupta. Shashi Ranian. Metabolism of aspeniBtui with 
reference to aflitoxin production. Universit' cf Delhi. 

Agrlcoltfirc 

i. Naik, Mabendra Nalhubhai. FJfcct of namatkidcs on 
the yield and quality of tobacco and (he soil niti ifying bacteria. 
Gujarat Agricultural Uiiber>ilv. 

Vatarhiary Scleact 

1. Ghafoor. Mtrfwmmcd Abdul. Studies on an^dstome 
parasites of donntkated aniniats in Maharashtra SiMa, MH. 
konkan KrWw Vi dya paath. 

2. Gurdayial Singh. Studies on tome important aspects of 
infertility probleiM m Ibmale bufbloes. Magudb Unmnity. 

3. Krishna Midlan. Sert^ogs: Phage ^rping and antibio* 
pam of stafAjdooocci isolated from ammals and man. MagmSi 
University. 

4. Paitabiununaa,$JLCytolqg)Galduiag6sin the reproduc¬ 
tive mgam and relaled endoBrioe glands of rats aiddecied to 
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/ flOCUtSCIENCES 

^ ' * 

KnAfllMv 

I, Muldic^, ^njutela. A 8tud> of rvbtion between 
MRW nmo^» inke «nd chtnw of occufiatiom. RavKhan* 
luur Umvenity. 


SocfokiQr 

t. Soh^. S.S. The urosiaa of Shamalaji; A study in 
fclntfiilK. Gujarat Univereity. 

2. 'rnwa, Vimal Chand. Sociologicnl aspects of sba-ili- 
aatkMi of human mates. Indore University. 

\ Vaerr^, I». A genetic study of the Ko^ Reddis. 

Andhra Uoivonhy. 

RtpRlIadRcleMO 


1. Oube, Ram Nic.iajan. Paternalistic ideology and the 
admlni^tioo of a tribal area: The evcdmlon and wtarking of 
the Saolal svsiem. Bbagatpur University. 

2. Jain, PTem Chand. A comparative study of adniinistra* 
live adjudication in Trance, U.K., U.S..‘k., and India. Jabalpur 
Ufiiverutv. 

X Karki Huuain. T. SinO'Indian conflict and international 
pobtics in Indian subcontinent, i9624i6. Jawahartal 
Nehru UntSTTsily. 

4, Naftarajan, S. Indoiiesun society and foreign poliev, 
19$d-ldd2. Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

5, Rav. AshIi Kuinsr. Ulini'leftist politics in West Bengal, 

wii!i special reference to the NoKalhari peasant uprising 
and the Communist Patty of India (MartHt-Lenmist). Jadav- 
pur University. 

6, Siastri. Bii.D. A comparative study speaker: India, 
Britain and America. Indore Umvcrstiy. 


1. Bhaitacharyya. Sushil Kumar. Mass transportation in 
Calcutta, ladavpiir Univenuty. 

2. Irani, Sbiri, Investment of fife insurance funds and in¬ 
dustrial growth in India. Indore University. 

3. fUnha. Bknla The role of stale cooperative bank in 
aaricutturai ftnanoe; A case study of Bihar. Magadh Uni- 
verslfj. 

4. Vyas. Madan Mohan. Rural unemplofmeot in Madh>a 
l^aderii during last decade. Indore Univentty. 


I, ^mivasan* K.V. Revmue manatement and adnunist* 
ration in the d^rict municipalities of Andhra Pradcrii. Os- 
mania Univer^itv 

Bdacaliea 


l^hilnaepiiy nvnwsrae™ 

Sawia. Bimb, The probleih of error whh' special re- 
feamee to indito pfailaiopby. Univw^ of Delhi. 

, ,?• Vasanatha Kumar. M.S. Advaita in contenmorary 
Indian tiuHight. University of Madras. 


Literature 

EHfUsh 

1. Audhani, P.S. Leigh Hunt as cntic. Indne Umver^ty, 

2, Chakraborty, Surajit Kumar. Socud satire in the novels 
of Evebm Waugh. Ravishankar University. 

.X Sukia. Ananta Cbaran. The concept mimesU in poe¬ 
tics. Jadavpur University. 


Saiskrir 

1. Jha.Harishankar. Kaviprasidhi: FksamiicashBtinakadh- 
yayan. Bnagalpur University. 

2. Modi, Nirmal. Unpanmian verb forms in the Maha- 
bharata. University of Delhi. 


I. Gill, Charan Singh. Trends in 20th century jPimjabi 
poetry, 1000-19^, Punjabi University. 

Wmii 

1. Bhati, Karan Sin^, Lakshmi Narain Mishra aur mdui 
natya sahitya. Indore University. 

2. Chaudhary, Sneb. Dtoker kavyashilp Shifp aur chetoa. 
University of Delhi. 

.1. Gopal Rao, A. Prasad aur Panaganti ke natakrm ka 
Uilniitmak adhyayan. Osmania University. 

4. Kuttan Pillai, N.P. Suinitranandan Pant ke kavya mein 
bimb yojaita. Osniania Univervly. 

\ Mishra, Rajindcr Kumar. Phryogyad aur nai kevita ke 
kaviyon ke kavya siddhant, Indore University. 

6. Pathak, Vinay Kumar. Qihailisgarhi sahitya ka sans- 
k.'‘itik Anusheelan. Ravishankar Univenity. 

Rajender Kumar. Harikrisban Fretni ke natakon ka 
alochnatmak adhyayan. Indore University. 

8. Saxena, Kusum. Kavya sanskriti aur rfardmn ki dridtti 
»e Lokayatan ka ami^teelan. Ravkhardcar University. 

9. Shanna, Hoti I at. Krishna UiakU kavya mein udatt 
tatwa. University of Delhi. 

10. Shukla, Madhusudan. Uday Shankar Bhatt; Vyaktitv 
evam kriiitv. Indore University. 

11. Thakur, Meena. Prasad sahitya itihas sabbayata 
evam sanskriti. Sardar Patel University. 

i 2. Trivedi. Om Prakash. Hindi kavya mein daetya paran- 
P''a: Ek alochnatmak adhyayan. Jabel^r Univeruty. 

!3. Vibha Singh. Hindi ke prabandh ror^ aur madhy^l 
mein unka prasar. Bhagalpur University. 


Benifati 

1. Dc, Asok Kumar. Bangla upanyaser utsa sandhatic. 
Jadavpur University. 

2. Sen Gupta, Sukhamey. Bangalir siksha chinta. 1835- 
1906. JadaviHir UniversUy. 


1, Desai, n,V. A *f udy of the secondary teacher edocaiton Tamil 

InGuiartfSlaie since 1947. Gidaret University. J. Irudavam, S. Michael- A critical study of HravaymoU. 

2 . Kolili,vyay,Kuiiur. A criOeal evaluation of curriculum Universitv of Madras. 

for teacher eduration at B.Ed. Icvri in Punjabw M.S. Univer- 2. Manickam, R. &udfes in Tirumantiiam. Univenity rf 
sityofBaroda. Madras. 


CoMCrre ifiaiery 

' I VemsHMl Reddy. Y. naoQing at the atafe levd: A CMC 1. Mishra, Ratneshwar. Histoty of Piicoca, T^-1791 
itudf of Andhra Pradesh, India. Bhaaalpur University, 

2. Srinivasan, SaraAa. Ihe rdatioo between Karanataka 
and Gujarat Grom 7tb to cariy 14th century A.D, MJS. Univer¬ 
sity of Baroda. 

3. Tiwary, Radha MobaiL Jatakkalin Bharat Magadh 

Unlvart^. , _ . 
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1 . Him, Carol. Astudy of ploimcd orgaMaiiooalchai^ 

in IhettnictttPe and Bmctloninft Of lodieB hospitals. Uiuvcnity 





PUBLICATtOMS FROM A$$0CIAT10II OF liOMI Ummsm 

KOUM AVeMW : NlW Wim 

s 

UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK *73 conUi&s factual uifcmnatioa on oU 75 m^n Unimstties, 15 
agricultural uuiversities, 9 institute of notionikl io^ortaace (Snchidmjt fiVO lastitutos of Technology) 
mid 9 deeii^ to be univeisitfes in India itgaiding:— 

fa) Officers and Deans of Faculty; 

(b) Libruy and research facility;, 

(c) Scholaislilpfi and Fellowships; 

Academic Year; 

(e) Courses of stu(^ and grades; 

(f) CoHeges-^year of establishment, courses availabk, number of teachers and students, nmocs of 
Principals and the heads,of postgraduate departments; and 

(g) Subjectwise Ejuunhiation statistics. 

Pages 1000 (approximate) Price: Rs. 100.00 (Inland) 

(Messrs UBS Publishers Distributors Pvt Ud., 5, Daiyagai>j, Ansari Road, Delhi-110 006 with branch 
office at 17-19, High Street, Hartesden, London, N.W.IO, have been appointed exclusive dsttrShoton 
for this publication. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS (IS57-I970) 

(i.e. theses accepted by Indian Universities) 


Paper-back 


Haid-bOttfid 


Rs. 3.50 I 
Rs. 14.00 J 

Rs. 12.00 ) 
Rs. 20.00 


To be available soon sub- 
jectwtse in paper backs 
and groupwise consolida¬ 
ted m hard-bound edition 


1. Sodal Sdenees ■ ■ ■ ■ . . . . 

(a) Edttcatioa, Lib. Sc. & Journalism Rs. 3.00 1 

(b) Psychology Rs. 3.00 Consolidated edition 

(c) Pol. Sc., Law A Public Admn. Rs. 5.00 VRs, 50/- 

(cQ Sociolo^ Rs. 3.50 | 

(e) Economics, Conuseice A Management Rs. 14.00 J 

2. Phyakai Sdenees: 

(a^ Mathematics, Astronomy A Stats. Rs. 12.00 

(b) Physics Rs. 20.00 

(c) Chemistry 

(d> Earth Schmoefi 

(c) Enghteering A Technology 

3. BMeglcal Sdenees To be available soon sub- 

jectwtse in paper backs 

(a) Biology, Paleontology A Anthropology and groupwise consolida- 

(b) Botany ted m hard-bound edition 

(c) Zoology 

(d) Medical Sciences » 

(e) Agriculture A Animal Husbandry 

4. Hmaanifies 

(a) Philosoplw A Rdigioii 

(b) Sanskrit, ^li A Prakrit 

(c) Urdu, Persian A Arabic 

(d) Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil A Tdugu In Press 

(e) Assamese, Bengali. Gujarati, Marathi Uriya A Punjabi In Press 
(0 History A Fine Aits 

6?) EfigUsh,Chinese, French Germau Rs 6.00 

Geography Rs 4 .00 

(i) Rs 20.00 j 

III. RESEARCH IN »OGRESS 

(A record of aoMects taken op for research scholars r^giater^ for dodofil degree wHb thefndian 

, Universities dunag ]9SS-^). 

Volwiie 1—dPhs^dcal Scieaees Rs. ' 40.00 


SeiQlore 


Volmne 2^4BoloBkaI SeiH 
VcAime 3^4k)cial Sciences 
V<^hiie'4-4ldmaiihids^ 


Rs. 35.00 
Rt. 32.00 
Rs. 50.00 


» smmKtarwKm,'asnaamim 



, t , 

fMcrnim OF TECHNO* suiiooed at JUnpur. inituU pay 

intarview wfll be paid teeood class 


tntion of the iMtitiite, » 

cruitRmtr pfOBiotion and fflsciwHie of 
staff in aft finwwte depnfttncnts/aecwns* 


AdmtlMWMt No* »t/T4 
Hk ladim 


staff in depnfttncnts/aections* 

raihivy to frtw ffie*pto of doty to Qo^fcrtloiifaid Ej^erito 
Kanpur and back by ibe shortest route. i. ^saittal^i) a UoKtesi^ de^rae. 

AppKcatiofts from penoQt in Iiwlia (W) inioimuin 10 ym cxpwM»» in * 
sbooM be made on the nrescribol forms responsible supc^isory adnumsteauve 
obtainable free of cl^ge from the powion in Gowrnment eduoitioMi of 
Rcsistrar of the TnstHute by sending a research Institu^'CcHsmarcial hoUMS 
sdr*addre8scd imstampi^ envelope of of national standing. 

^ ^ j Applications 2, /keiirab/r~>POsteraduate d^ree in 

c^idatn). PQjt Sc^le-'Rs. 1600-100-1900 

PerscNis abroad may apply <» plain Ujpyer age Unlt-^fO years. 

paper (two copies) ioduding an account _ 

of th^ academic and pr^cssiwial 11. CIVIC ADMfNliiTItiTOR—1 post 
records and remints of publicatioas. _ .— 
fields of specialisation etc. They should ** teocwpiiw 

respomibiKty of city admints- 

fiS?r tration and acriviti« including mainte- 

thcir academic ^ buildings, road and parks; 

All appUcatioPS should^ reach the supply ^nd dedricity; Fstatc 


Kaiunir utvi 
faeifc ^ 
Memlurfical 


Recrultmenit aHB he in adc yS" 

Mcal m of Metatopy* 

and P t oc — MebMiaipt and Cataiaic* 

and Mloaral Endnetemfi* 

To bealWttB, 

pfdbrofioe. 

1. Iron St sladmikim and Heet A 
iMsa tramto. 

2. Mechanical working. 

1. Temperature & Nudcar 

MateM. 

4. Magnetic A electroiiic materials. 

5. Corrosion. 

6. Pha« Transfcrmalion, 

The selection eommhtee 
any of the above iteiuirefneiits fct the 
posts in eacepiional cases. 

neDendifig on the qualifications and 
expeiSMe, candidates will offered 
Sn> ol» of the following posiUoos : 

1. assistant HIOFE^R 
emtin, ^1.IK 
Likely to be revised to • R». • 
l)O0-4i(K.19OO 

2. lecturers : 

Esisling Seek : Rs. 400“40-«00-50- 
950 

Likidv to be imised to ’ Rs. ‘fiXMO- 
ll<kK5O-»dO0 

die depersment and in the Itwuiw 
iMfttion may be nwde of a 
tow tetoporatuie laboeaiocy with i**!**'® 
SiStoity. x-ray ■tektaiort ^ 

wiiiii. x-«»i $E£sssrfe^«Si 

mlcniac^ and wiemifBflW ^ 

NM*. 


(«) mioimum 10 ye^ of cxpeoence in a 
responsible supmvisory adnmuskative 
powion in Gorernment educational or 
research liwtitu^'CcHsmarcial houMS 
of national standing. 


•nd IBM 7044 oomputers- 

J2L»S^ 


PerscNis abroad may apply <» plain Upper age Unlt-^tO years. 

paper (two copies) ioduding an account _ 

of th^ academic and pr^cssiwial 11. CIVIC ADMINKSTRATOR—1 pest 
records and temints of publicatioas. _ .— 
fields of specialisation etc. They should ** tewipMw 

fiS?r tration and activities including mainte- 

their academic ^ buildings, road and parks; 

All appUcatioPS should reach the supply ^nd electricity; Estate 

Regdstmr.fadlanliwtltateofTccbiiq^, office; transport; Watch and Ward; 
Kanper, DT Feet Offiee, Kanpar-lOWlfi Health Services; Schools; and Shopping 
by 30A S^cariicr> 1974. Centre. Recruitment, promotion and 

11 discipline of the staff in the dty ad- 

IND1A.N 1NSTITU1C OF TECHNO- 

IXKxV KANPURUT post OTFIOT QuaUricaliaes aad Eapericnee 

KANPUR«2M016 ^ __ 

A JTMtiB r mmfrNn Si/71 ** £s»iii/rtf— (0 » University degree, 

AdrertlsemeDt Ne. 22/74 (/i) minimum 10 years ^ etperienoe in 

IIT Kanpur is one of the five Institutes a cesponatble supervisofy adnuoistrative 
of national importance set up by fl>e postuem in Govermnent/City/large oem- 
Coventment of India in )9<i0. It has nwcial estate/housiog cokmy. 

^ 1200 undoi^iula .«! JW DairM^ti) Degroe/Diplaaa io 

po 5 t-.gr 8 dmtes on its rolls. Under* n,rcr .«.«4 nfftinunrm.nt 
graduate Pfogranune offers training in l^^^nnd Managemcn . 

six dilfemt fields of cfigincering and Scale of Pay—Rs. 1(4)0*100-1900 
Pcst'iraduate programme prepares Upper Age llmil—40 years, 

for a higher degree in these engineerings 

subjed as ato ftsenreb pro^mme ill. STAFF WELFARE WriiStic— 

leading to Ph.D. degree in engintering. 1 port 

sciences and humanities. Ithasatolty i^b daBcriiitk» 
of about -W, chosen from all over India ^ eesofipnon 

and almood. Assisting Institute ndmioistntion in 

HT-K is located on G.T. Road, ten looking aftrt the welto of tte staff. 
Km. West of Kanpur, on a self deve. Assisteooe m rediwsal of gnevuo^ 

kmed Campos having its own arrwigo- organuwuofl of recreation artivHim of 

mSrn for maintenance of roads, dectric 

and water supply. About two thousand faa^. The work will md^ 

students and SOOO persons belonging to looking after statutory oUifntions irtat- 
tbe fanulks of the faculty and other staff mg to labour enactments, 
are resident mi Cunpus. Community 

fadUties iitelude primary and secondary QoainicattoBS ami EspcMce 

f ^ f hnnh , a He^ Cm^. m internal k firaertM/—a University degree 

tetecilioiie system, and sbonung centre with postgraduate dcgrae/dipkiflia in 

with a bank, post office, restauraAt. socialsctewsocia] welfare. 

co«iiaim'c<M>p«aw.ndottar Aops. ^ cwiMP. » . 

'tike Institute is looking for persems of WdTare/Labour officer. 

eminence, spednl qualifications and n-MMfcjk m » dearee io Law 

cwkncB, to manage three areas or oeurattie id a degree m Law 

resfXMisibUities : (0 Academk adim (//) spedatization in industrial rda- 
nisWion. (tf> Qvk affain indudi^ tions and labour managenieot. 
Community llsciliti® aod (fli) Staff T-.min iifni m it t 

The scales of pay glvea ibous are 
enfaject to ravtekm as per Thinl Central 
Pay Oommiteiop mcaoBmdatioiis as 
approved by Covemmsot. Besfates pay. 
p^ carries aRbwanoes according to 
mtitiite lufes aduch at prascot conts- 


I. AHMNSIAAttVE OiVfCER— 


OteoU nipottfibilily of ,lhe , 




KMfW. If 
1 ^ 1)10 to bi^ 


IflIttWWBM 10 vmSKli 
qmfifiHi md ^awK ln i 




nMsornftbivtev^ nquirsiinaiti for 
tho pM ia mqptiaMl coso. 


AppoiatnB&t i^ai ^ on coMraot 
htesk bitUlsr for a period of 5 yvtn. 
Dcputotian m fora^ servkl terms «|U 
abo aoMplaWB. IiKUftatent win be 
MtttM to ow beqenii sucb as hoWrifif, 
m s d cal care etc. as mfanMIHe to oihrt 
naubir empto^ of the Imlitute. 
TS^w/mlS^hTpettmtA to iohk the 
loEtM^ (Mribidory ftoridnl fund. 


CMMi; Brndd-^dD apoiieaplli «apd»* 
mio andoteiooaat^ 
at thamimM Ml. Oroms dhrimWaii 
and pmohil mierviiK m mM 
Taei tie held on October ^ 
at 0dhi, Batna* Im opat , llydiniM» 
KaoMir and Vanoatl. Unaa who 
qm(y in tMi ted wff be <^ied tor 
Groop Dhcumkm ami fttuuA Inter- 
\kw at a later date. 

2. Master of Busineie Manaywnnt 
(i-Yesr: Six Seneder Conne). 


Othor thmia bdag emul, 
fUl be mven to Schedukd 


pieftRMe 

Osie/Sctio> 


win be liven to Scheduled Caste/Sctio- 
dided Tribtt candidates. 

Apftietf ions shoidd be made on prm^ 
cribed forms ohtamabte Ace of cheroe 
lim tto Registnr of the Jnsritute by 
stfidmc a GW addressed , imstamped 
envelope of 25 on. X to cm. size. Names 
of dune pemons who ait fully acquawted 
M^Hk ttw pcotesoon^ cxpuieuce and 
and natuie the wfdicant 
my be |hcn so that a peftreoce ooold 

SC/ST candidales) should reach Reids- 
timr. Mhn Mhnie of MnalQiy, 
Kfmm,in'-MI Offke. IbMpn-Mnd 
Botiattr dm JM-Td. 

SOUTH GUIAEAT UNIVERSITV 
SURAT 

Afiolicntkins are invited for the post of 
Reader in Stathtiw m the Dep^mw* 
cf Mathematics and Statirtio of thn 
Unheraty in the fay Scab of Re. 700- 
50*1250 with usual atiowances. 

The ouiufnum quaJi dc aUOos for the 
pest 3 ie as nmkr: 

At least Second Class g«- 

ree or a fh.D. Degree in the 
and Three >eani experience of tea^- 
hm-fOstgcaduaie daises and som in¬ 
dependent ntiMished lesearrii^ work or 
some pnblisbed woilc of merit. 

The Gsndutete with koowledte rf 
Gttiandwffl bo preferred. Fenonwhh* 
emt^fcaowiedpe if apfoiii^ w iB be 

of Chihthti witlBo the period or prooa- 
tion wb&h shall be of two year. 

Ri gh t oopka of theanpiteation tiMmid 
he sobnined in preaenbed form which 
can be had from tbs umtersignM on 
montof Rc-IMnonhortiy i^l 
Met and with self attorewed envriope 
of 22 am. 13 «.in. sire duly OmeA 

wMi RA«-^ *" 

xwHait of appliretiois is 

G.A .De8a i 

RECHSTRAR 

Surat 

Date: 3M49H 

•“’SSJS SSSSSn"’ 

“rausa? flsa*” 


(t) Gndoate in any diidpUne of a 
recopiused UnimsKy. 

G> At Jean two yean* ceperieooe ina 
supervhory capaeity in a burinere or 
IndciRiial house, hank, go v eim nen t 
undertakinB or tvther purate afcoey or 
(bat of runsteg one^ own hunpess, or 
as a teacho' to a Faculty or Cmtege of 
the Baoans Ifindit Univontity. 

Age; net below 21 yean on 1*10- 

AAnbsfee Crileria: 

Apfdicant*s acidooiic and other re* 
con^ his expericfioe and his pnfoi- 
manoe at the Rersood interview. 

3. Master of Codanerce (Two Year 

C^neX 


s. Mfer of Rn s fente 
SoteM 
A sniiliRfe of nay did 


KJIpfeilHy; 

B.Coni. of a recognised Universth. 

4, Bechelnr of Cemmetce (1-year 
Degree Course). 

CthdMKty: 

Itert Fbet; RU.C. (Arts/Sdence/Com 
mefOB)/Intennediale Arte/Sornoe/ 
Hfeher Secondary/Senior Cambri^. 

ItertSaeaal: Iniemiedute in Con;- 
meroe. 

AdnutstoD to M. Com./B. Com. is 
purriy in merit. 

Last Dale 

Last date fgr receipt of Admission 
fonus in the Faculty OSioe far; 

1. M.1tM (2 Yean) oomre— 

5-!(XW4. 

(Forms from (boae opting for Vani* 
nati Centre and dsR««red in penon at 
iheFacul^fMioewinbe aoceptod witii- 
out late fee 12th October, 1974 
andwithelaleresof Rs. KV-CTcd) iipto 
19th October, '74. 

1 M.B.M. G Years) coune^ 

5*10-1974. 

3. M.COIB.— I5-1Z-74. 

4. aCoat—lO-IR- H. 


'I*;-' .*!»/> 

'tUAMit,' y‘\ ' , ' V ■ <? 

' llVIm _ g»; ^ V 

Admilirina fem tor M* Cam. wtf ht 
only Mfer ]9di Nmtemliet. 

■■ fSite ©fJCdfe fWl'jNd Tfdhl' 
Stan from Idrii MovenMid^ 

Ctoitei of M 4 Goniw 9ut I Mil «om- 
menos fram M limtery 1975. , 

tURUNItiWm OF MSHMBI 
MNAOAR 

Nonce 

AnuCAtioNs to fOBch' the i mihwIg Hed 
lvRoiiMbirJ4ff9Here InvM fortfaa 
fSoloMog posts >- 

Faat Grade (Uoreriied) 

1. RflidarioLiw: Ra. RNMR-im ' 

2. Leetuitn in Edu* Rt. 4MMMQ0> 
cation, EngKsh B8-50-950 

•ad Lew, 

For details and pre s e r fe ed appli* 
cation fonm jdeasn ep^ sending cros¬ 
sed BOSfal oner for Ra, 6/- (Rupees sii 
oidv), casheMe at the SrimuRtf Rote 
Oflire. in Aivour of the Reglsirar, Uni¬ 
versity of Kashmir, Srinagar. 

(M. A. ChMili) 
REGISTRAR 

No. F. t9(ADV-|>06TS> Adm 
The Unhwiwy CangHis, 

Hazrnthal, Srinagar-O 
Att|^ 9,1974. 

CI7ITIUL iNSimnR or srrriJSH 
A FOREIGN languages 

HYDERABAD S00007 
AdserUteMt Me. X;74 


i^aattratfeni on the prescribed form toge¬ 
ther whti oeoessaiy appUcaiioo fee, are 
invited for the foBowiag posts, in the 
Institute service so as to rnch the 
undentgaed on or before 27-9-1974. 

PROFESSOR: Rs. 1100-50-1.100-40- 
1400 

1. Rnofessor at the Regional Centre, 

Shtllmig 

OnUfteatfens: 

Erearttal 

i) Fint or High Socood Ossa Master's 
DcMva m English. 

») A rasenich degree of doeiorate 
standard or pnblWiad work of 
stendaid. 

BO At leM five years* eaparteiiOg of 
MGn^ie tekhfeg and re- 
•cuehtuidiiice. 


S pM fel ised traifiiag in the IorgMih 
^E ^M dAparianceofmSg 
log EotiWi Unguage IMdni 


5. Fte AppHotfea fanui 

Write'io the Pwut, F acult y of Cten- 
Risroe end Rueinete MutegemeiiL 
Banarat Hindu UaivaniOr, Maoan 
■ 221405 eliding an f.F.O. for Rs. tf- 
(payable to the BANARAR HINDO 
UNlVERtifnr) and ti m raddiU tea d 
emUlogn (sue 24 mnxiJ'anL OR ol»- 
tifa it in RMt ti atwai n UJe A.M. 
and fwOO P.M. on cadh payment 


L RMMler b the Oeparhaenl of the- 
CBture. 

t, m 'die iiNNiirii .awn 


4. SMifarja CiMxiaAM OnMtiMllM. 
II in itohmti 

4 JteaderhilhBDBnutnitedM'ChuMHL 


nvI «flureMteaim 





(0 fjnl or High Second CUtt Mat- 

Degree ia Eogfish. 

(g) RMBeieh degree or evidence of 

w reereh * 

<AI 0 SfMmlited training in the teadi- 

ingcd Engliih. 

(/v) At lent five yean* experience of 
teacboigatthecoUege levelorina 
Teacher TVabiiog Inttitution. 

FcrPoilaNo. 4 A 5 

(0 Fictt or High Second Class Mas¬ 
ter^ degree in English, IMucatim 
or nocimogy with high level oom- 
-petenoe in English. 

(ii) Reaearch degree or evidence of 
reteareta in one of the above fields. 

(/if) Special interest in rsycho-linguis- 
tics or fiocio-linguistics/Qirri- 
cutum Construction/Education 
TedinoI<^/PFogrammed In^nic- 
tioo/Qmipiiter Programming. 

(/r) At least fire years* experknoe of 
leaching at the college lev'cl or in a 
Teacher Training Institution. 

For Post No. 6 

(i) At least a Seocmd Class Mastcr*s 
degree in German or an equiva¬ 
lent qualification with a good 
command over Englidi. 

(//) Research Dupree in German or 
evidence of Research. 

Hi:) At least five years experience of 
leaching German at a college 
level. 


DcslrkUe 

Ftfr Past AVn / : Special interest in 
Modern English Literature including 
Indian English Writing^Styltsiicand 
Literary interpretation. 

For Post Ko. 2 : Experience of leaching 
&igli5b through Mass Media or Cor- 
re^omtence Course, 

for Post AVf. 3 : Experience of oegani- 
stitf English language Teaching Pro- 
gramme and producing materials. 

for Post Aa. 4 A 5 : (/) Specialised 
training in the teaching of English. 

(/i) Experience of producing and 
evaluating teaching materials. 

For Potf ATo. 4 : Experience of produc¬ 
ing materiab for the teaching of 
German and/or translation and inter¬ 
pretation. 

UliCnJREIIS: Rs 40040-800-50-950 

1. Lectorer in the Depariment of 
Extension Services 

2. LectuiacB in the DqfMrtmcDl of 
Uoguistks A Comenponiy Eng- 
itsh 

5. Lectmiff hi the Department of 

fiMsim Sjpetea »8it9h 

. A IjMnv in MettKMii 


5 . LectunrioEngliah Literature 

6. Lecturer in the Department of 
Materials Production 

7. Lectum in German 
g. Lecturer in Russian 

9. Lecturen at the Regional Centre, 
Sbiflons 

QaaUfleatieus 

Feseatial 

Ferputtf 1.2,3,A$ A9 
if) A First or High Second Oass 
Master*^ D^ree in Eivliah. 

(it) A Post-graduate Degree or Dip¬ 
loma in English Langu^ Teaching 
or English Studies or Linguistics or 
Phonetics or Linguistics or 

at least two yean experioDe of 
teaching the subject at a college or 
Teacher Training Institution. 

Per Pest No. 6 

0) First or High Second Class Mas* 
terls Degree in Ei^lhh. 

ifi) SpedaUsed training in the teach¬ 
ing of Endhh or at l^t two years* 
experience of teaching Ej^t^pro- 
ducing materials in a reoognmd 
institutirm. 

For Posts 7 A g 

O') First or Hijdi Second Class Mas- 
ter*S Di^ree in German'Russian or 
an equivalent qualtfic^ion with a 
good command over English. 

(iV> At least two years* esqierieiicc of 
leaching the subject in a recognised 
institution. 

Desirable 

For ail pasts: A reseirch degree or 
evidence of research in the field 
concerned. 

AVir post no, 2 : Special interest in the 
field of Graimnar 

For t»st no. 5 : Special interest in Sty¬ 
listics and Literary interpreation 
For no. 6 : Experienoe of produc¬ 
ing teaching materials in English 
For post nos. 7 A g ; Experince of 
producing materials for teadiing 
German'Russian 


PROGRAMMER : Rs 70(LS0-I250 

QwUricatMHia 

EaseaUid: 

(/) First or High Second Class Mas- 
tcr*s degree in or Education 
or Psychology with high level com- 
p^once in English. 

\Ji) A degree in ‘Proerammed Jjcarn- 
ing* or practical experience in the 
preparation of {vog^ammed mate 
rials for language teaching. 

Oi'O At least five years experienoe of 
teaching at the school or ooUege 
kvd. 

(iV) level proficim^ in Hindi or 
Tatml. 

DedraUe: 


Evidence of Research in the fidd of 
EngUih Lang uage Teaching. 
LlERAUiSp^i 650-30.740^35- 

SoBood*<!^ Master's 


in Efi^h whfi a degree/ 
i in Ubraiy Sckaioe: OR 
Inst a Seoood Class Bacheloir** 
draree with a fibster^ Degree in 
Utamy 


(//) Five Yean experieoos in Uhrary 
Man i^e m entin a Universi^/Inafi- 
hitlon o( higher leanUng/a ^blic 
library 


Note : 


1. Allowances at Geidral Covernment 
rates with the benefit of GOntribo* 
torv ft'ovident Phod<iifii-Gnitiu^ 
from the date of their being placed 
on probaikm. Revised UGC scales 
of pay for teadiing staff are under 
considoatUHi. 

2. A higher start in die grade may be 
orasidered for speciaUy quuified 
candidates, 

3. Quaiific^ions ^ rriaxable in case 
(h candidates with exceptional quali- 
ficatioas. 


AGE; 

For Frofessoia : Not below 35 years 

For Readera A Programma’: Not 
below 30 years 

For Librarian : Not above 45 years. 

GENERAL NOTE : 

1. Sqmrate application should be 
made for ei^ post. 

2. Posts No. 1 and 5 of Readers and 
one of die posts of Lectuma at 
Serial No. 2 and the Librarimi are 
pennanent. The rest ate tempocaiy 
out likely to continue. 

3. A^ofretirement for all posts except 
Librarian: 60yea{s;f(K‘ Librarian : 
58 years. 

4. Candidates must enclose seven 
copies of lists of papera publidied, 
if any. indicating dw journals and 
dates along with one copy of eadi 
of their publicatioas. 

5. In case the Selection Committee 
finds that the candidates interviewed 
by diem ate not 141 to the mark, die 
QHnmittee may consider thmn for a 
lower cadre post or a lower scak of 
pay. 

6. The selected candidates sboold be 
prepared to work in Hyderabad or 
at any of the centres of the Institute. 

7. A candidate called for interview 
from a place outside Hyderabad 
will be paid a contiibutioQ towards 
his/her travdting expenses at dc 
rate of sin^ second class railway 
fare, including sleeper coach charges 
from the {dace of his/her work or the 
place of hislber residence, whidi- 
evec is less, hy the shortest route. 

8 . Appliettion forms can be had from 
the R^stnr. Central Institute of 
English and Foreign Languages, 
Hydoabad S00007 (AP) India, on 
payment c^Rs 2 <00 ia person or by 
Postal Older pa^bk to the Director. 
Cmtial histituk of Englidi and 
Foreiffl Languages, and by sending a 
self-addresaed envdope (10 cmx 23 
cm) scamped for ordinafy (55 isp) 
or RjBgistm post (Rs i'80). 

(L. 8 . DesfapaiKle) 
RECHSTRAR 
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And his future was bright once again. 


A xCiir a^o, thcrw u llK.; 

threatened lo"bc his darkeit His reim.; 
needed immediate surger>‘. it needed 
a laser beam, .And it v\as not a\a'dablo 
in India. A bright future hung hv .a 
slender thread. 

W'c were contacted. The call wet i 
around 5 continents and the hunt 
began. Seconds licked by, a-s Air-lndia 
staff combed bos pi taK around the world 
The tension ended when the equipment 
w’as finally found in Mannheim 
Wc flew’ the child to Frankfurt, another 
airline pooled in its cffoit and flew him 
on to Mannheim. 

Today, when he chases a 
butterfly, picks a bunch of flowers, 
loves things bright and beautiful., 
we feel proud of our job. The job of 
carrying people from one place 
to another. Sometimes, even from 
darkness to tight. 


oc iu\L* a wice iieiv.ork o( 
communication tachitics to help >ou tn 
any Mtujtioo Wc ha\c 12^1 ofhees 
and 34 de«.ii'ijtion^. the world iwer. So 
\oiJ ha\e friend*: in almo‘;i every 
part of the wnrld F riends who go out 
ol their way if you should need 
something out of the way Tr\ u> and 
w'c'll make you an Air-Indian 
For ever and ever 
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conmonwIklth universities 

Commonwealth UnlvoraHloa Yaarbook 1974 


The hfty-firet edition of the 'Commonwealth Univeraitie) Yearbook* will be 
available in October. 

The yearbook ia a directory to Commonwealth unWeraities of good standing. 
It te revised annually and is marked by the care taken in Ite compilation and 
the simplicity of ite format. The univereMy'chapters Include : 

• a complete listing of teaching etaff, principal officere ant administ¬ 
rative staff 

• affiliated, associated and constituent institutions 

• history, iocatiop, constitution and income of the university 

e libraries, laboratories, museums, teaching hospitals and research 
institutea 

• outlines of first and higher degrees 

• fees 

• academic year 

• residences and student services 

• publications 

• highlights of the previous year 

e statistics of snrolment and degrses awarded. 

The 1974 edition Includes chapters for four new institutions in India, 
Malaysia and Papua New Guinea. 

For each of Australia, Bangladesh, Britain, Canada, India, Malaysia, New 
Zealand and Nigeria, there is a general article, contributed by an outstanding 
academic, which describes the system of higher education in the country. 
Most of these ertictes Include a bibliography of current material arid a 
directory to the subiects of study available at the universities of the country; 
the level at which theee programmes are offered is indtceked« 

A meior appendix Is devoted to the entry requirements of the universities 
of these countries, it describes admission In terms of the local certificatts 
required* the certfficatee accepted as equivalent and the epecific requiremento 
of each progrmnme The appendix offers information for students from 
abroad and states the last date tor receipt of applicationa. Another Important 
appendix offers Information concerning out-ofcountry student enrolments in 
the unIversHies of Australia, Britain, Canada, India, New Zealand end Nigeria. 

The Yearbook also offers an Index of 129,000 names to assist ths reader In 
tocatlng fsechlng and administrative staff anywhere in the Commonwealth. 

Yliia 9.III page guide la puhtlahed by the Aseeclatlon of Common* 
woalth UnivortHloe (London, England) and la avallabla In India from 
IIB8 PiiMMim* Distribute Ltd,. S Daryaganh Anaari Road, 
Ddtid*1199l9* 




Workshop on Autonomous 

Colleges 


A WORKSHOP on Autonomous Colleges Was held at Gujarat University. Ahmedabad from the 3rd to 
5th August, 1974 which was attended by 44 participants including 6 Vice-Chancellors, and 4 students 
from Madhya Pradesh. Rajasthan, Gujarat and Maharashtra. The m.'iin recommendations of the 
Workshop were:-— 


DEVELOPMENT OF POSTGRADUATE 
EDUCATION: 

1. Facilities in all postgraduate colleges and 
university departments should conform to the 
norms for postgraduate courses to be pres¬ 
cribed by the U.G.C. Fresh affiliation for 
postgraduate courses may be only given when 
the institutions provide the prescribed 
facilities. The affiliation, however, should 
not be permanent, and it should be subject 
to periodical review. The U.O.C. should not 
provide assistance for fulfilling the conditions 
of affiliation; however, it may recommend 
to the University/CoUege/State Government 
to take necessary measures for the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of the college failing 
which the university might consider with¬ 
drawing the affiliation. The U.G.C. and the 
respective university should send joint com¬ 
mittees to coUe^s to see whether the norms 
for postgraduate courses are adheffid to by 
the coUeges. 

2. Postgraduate education can not be treated as 
a right for every graduate. Admission should 
be on selective basis to those who have a 
proven c^>acity and aptitude to benefit from 
it. Therefore a certain grade (or percentage 
of marks) may be fixed as the minimum 
qualification for admission to a postgraduate 
course. These students along with others 

join noB-fonnal courses though cones- 
pondenoe or non-conventimial applied 
coiirses of short duration (certificate/diploina 
ooiinei). 


3. A cluster of colleges may pro\idc co-opera¬ 
tive teaching by pooling their facilities. 
While lecture room facilities, books and 
common laboratory equipment may be 
provided at each college, facilities for cosily 
books, journals and equipment may be made 
available at a postgradute centre which 
shmild be set up by the university with a core 
staff of Its own. The postgraduate centre 
may have a number of floating positions to 
which well qualified teachers from the colleges 
may be seconded for limited periods. There 
should be a postgraduate centre for every 3 
post^aduate colleges or at least one in every 
district. 

4. There should be an assessment of the man¬ 
power needs of postgraduates in science, arts, 
commerce subjects etc. Once the national 
needs are identified and quality of under¬ 
graduate education improved, many post¬ 
graduate affiliated colleges may become 
superfiuotts. 

5. Postgraduate courses may not be uniform in 
all institutions, even in conventional subjects. 
The universities may run a different type of 
postgraduate course like the Honours School 
Course of the Pan jab University, different 
Crom that run by the postgraduate colleges. 
The universities may also provide for inter- 
disciplinary courses. 

6. Functional courses relevant to the Immediate 
needs of the community may be introduced 
at postgraduate levd. The duration of such 



oounes may vary accordiog to the needs of 
the courses, and these may lead to the award 
of a degree/diploma/oertihcatc. The Uni- 
versities/CollegK may keep in constant touch 
with industry/agriculture and provide courses 
or project works to meet regional and 
national needs. Courses suitable for self- 
employment may also be oflered. 

7. inject work or dissertation should be an 
integral part of the postgraduate courses and 
should not be in lieu of papers. 

8. The staff teaching at post^aduate level must 
have research qualification. They should 
also be engaged in current research. The 
UGC should provide facilities to streng¬ 
then research activities in colleges as well as 
for the Improvement of the qualifications of 
the teachers. There should be a Research 
Coordination Committee of the University, 
subjectwise, to assess, evaluate and review 
the progress of work in the postgraduate 
depiirtments of colleges. 

AUTONOMOtS COIXEGES 

1. A college can become autonomous if the 
university confers autonomy on the college 
but UGC*s concurrence and financial assis¬ 
tance of a marginal nature may be made 
available on the basis of an as.scssment of the 
programmes of the college by an Expert 
Committee of the UGC. the existing 
financial problems of the colleges should not 
be linked with UGC assistance to selected 
autonomous colleges, but the UGC may 
use its good-will with the State Governments 
to liberalise the grant-in-aid codes. 

2. There need not be any rigid limit as to the 
size of an autonomous college but it" should 
essentially be a quality institution large 
enough to be viable with a critical staff 
strength having a staff student ratio of 1:15 
for undergraduate departments and 1 rlO for 
postgraduate departments. However, the 
most imponunt criterion in the selection of 
an autonomous college should be its dedica¬ 
tion, involvement, commitment and dis¬ 
cipline. 

3. Creation of new autonomous colleges may 
not be worthwhile but priority should be 
given to conferment of autonomy on out¬ 
standing existing institutions. To start with 
postgraduate departments of colleges/pro¬ 
fessional colleges/university departments may 
be selected. 

4. Reservation of seats for scheduled castes/ 
scheduled tribes and other backward sections 
may be made on the pattern prevalent in 
each State but special attention should be 
bestowed in raising their standards through 
lemedhd courses. 


5. In regard to exercise of academic autonomy 
the college should make the fullest use of 
talents aud exp^ise available in the a^; 
if necessary visiting experts may be invited 
from outside. Additional financial inputs 
are necessary for (a) staff training; (b) part- 
time sj^ialised staff; and (c) improvement 
of physical facilities such as library, labora¬ 
tory, workshop. 

6. The State Government and the management 
should augment the resources of the college, 
apart from the likely assistance from U.G.C. 

7. Government Colleges should have properly 
constituted governing body consisting of the 
Director of Collegiate Education, the Princi¬ 
pal and a senior Professor of the College and 
a university representative. The faculty 
should not be transferred from the college 
unless specifically requested by the concerned 
staff member and/or is recommended by the 
governing body. 

8. Student participation in the academic council 
and board of studies department-wise should 
be ensured through university statutes. 

9. Co-operative teaching between autonomous 
colleges and the other colleges as well as Co¬ 
operation among the autonomous colleges is 
considered useful and necessary. 

10. The process of assessment of students should 
be continuous and the students in turn may 
also anonymously conduct evaluation of the 
teachers with a view to assessing the 
efSciency of teachers in the teaching-testing¬ 
learning processes. 

EXAMINATION REFORMS 

(a) Internai Asxc^sment: 

1. The introduction of internal assessment in 
contrast to the present point-in-time examinations is 
an important step towards the integration of teach¬ 
ing, learning and examinations. This is likely to 
stimulate academic competition, lead to improve¬ 
ments in the techniques of teaching and evaluation 
of curriculum and promote tte habits of study and 
learning. With the introduction of continuous 
sessional work, evaluation will become formative 
and not merely summative and examinations will not 
only perform the function of labelling the products 
through classification and grading but will also have 
a “backwash*' effect. 

2. Experiments in internal assessment being con¬ 
ducted by different universities in the Western le^on 
e.g. Bombay, Gujarat Vidyapeeth and Gujarat 
University were described in detail and noted with 
interest. 

3. The following safe^ards were suggested to 
ensure that the system of internal assessment is not 
abused: 

(i) Internal assessment may be tried out, at least 
to begin with, firsjt in the unitary universities. 
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^Il-established postgraduate departments 
and autonomous colleges before it is extended 
to the affiliating universities or to the under^ 
graduate stage of education, 

(ii) It should be clearly understood that internal 
assessment is not meant to enforce dis> 
cipline. Its purpose is entirely academic, to 
encourage students to apply themselves assid- 
ously to their studies and to enable teachers 
to realise the effectiveness of the teaching- 
learning process. 

(iii) It is necessary that the marks or grades 
obtained by the students are made known to 
them immi^iately al'ter evuluotion is com¬ 
pleted. 

(iv) Candidates who wish to represent against 
the grade awarded to them should be given 
an opportunity to do so and the matter con¬ 
sidered by a scrutiny commiitee. Revalua¬ 
tion may be done, if necessary. 

(v) Another important feature that should be 
built into the scheme is that of correcting 
the answer scripts and discussing these in 
some detail in the tutorials or individually so 
that internal tests serve as a feed-back. 

(vi) The marks of internal and external examina¬ 
tions should be kept separate for they 
measure different abilities and combining the 
two is scientifically unsound. The marks in 
practicals science should also be shown 
separately on the certificate or degree 
awarded to the student. 

(vii) The records of internal assessment should be 
maintained so that a proper scrutiny or 
statistical analysis can be carried out. 

(viii) Teachers should not be allowed to take up 
private tuitions; otherwise the scheme of 
internal assessment will not work in view of 
vested interests. 

(ix) The introduction of internal assessment will, 
irrespective of the methods employed, 
increase the work-load of teachers. Teachers 
have, therefore, to be prepaid to shoulder 
this responsibility. 

It was noted that some affiliating universities have 
also introduced the internal assessment system. This 
is welcome but the universities concerned should 
ensure that the marks in internal assessment and 
external examinations are not combined and should 
also consider suitable scalii^ procedures, if 
necessary. 

(b) Question Banks 

It was noted that the University of Poona has 
developed a question bank for second year B.Sc. 
examination in Physics under the University Leader¬ 
ship Project. A similar bank of questions in 
Chemistry is under way. 

Doubts were expressed regarding the following 
points in regard to the development of question 
banks; 

(i) Certain subjects like languages, mathematics, 
statistics and engineering (especially these 


subjects where numerical question may have 
to be set) may not be entirely suitable for 
the devdopment of a question bank. In 
such cases, the question bank may cover 
only a portion of the syllabus or the ques¬ 
tions may b: purely illustrative. 

(ti) One of the abilities required of a student is 
that he should be prepared to meet unfore¬ 
seen situations. If all the questions are 
known to the students, there will be no 
element of surprise and consequently the 
ability to adjust to new situations may not 
be tested. For this teuson. some questions 
from outside the bank may be included in 
4he question paper. This also underscores 
the value of having problem-oriented ques¬ 
tions. which are not stereotyped. 

(iii) The question bonk may lead to the publica¬ 
tion of guides and notes which may create 
problems of security as the material can be 
smuggled into the examination hall and can 
lead to copying or use of unfair inc;ins. 

It was agreed that the experiment of question 
banks being tried out in a few univor>ities should be 
studied and introduced in a phased manner. It was 
agreed that question kinks can be useful f{>r a closer 
linkage between the learning process and examina¬ 
tions. It was also agreed that the U.G C. should 
disseminate inform.ition relating to varu)us measures 
of examination reform including the grade system 
and innovations introduced by the universities. The 
final guide-lines to be drawn up by the U.G.C. ai 
the conclusion of the series of workshops may be 
discussed by the U.G.C with a cross section of the 
studen i fcspresentatf i es. 


^ PERSONAL 




i 



1. Dr. C. Krishna Rao has 
been appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of Andhra Pradesh Agricultural 
University w.e.f. 1-9-74. 

2. Shri Karunapati Triputhi 
has been appointed Vice-Ch.m- 
cellor of Vuranascya Sanskrit 
Vishwavidyaluya w.e.f. 2-9-74. 

3. Dr.D.K.Choudhun hasbeen 
app<>inted Vice-Chancellor of Kal- 
yani University w.e.f. 6-9-74, 

4. Prof. A.M, Khusrohas been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of Ali¬ 
garh Muslim University w.e.f. 
20-9-74. 

5. Shri A.K. Bancrji has been 
appointed Registrar of Burdwan 
University w.e.f. 1-9-74. 

6. Shri L.N. Tiwari has been 
appointed Registrar of Varana- 
seya Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya 
w.e.f, 4-9-74. 



Nature & Purpose 
of librarianship 

KHOGESWAR BORA 


THt library of today is a social agency—an 
agency of communication and an agency for educa¬ 
tion. It is different from the collection of books 
represented in a bookstore. It differs from and 
greater than, such channels as radio, television, or 
film in the dissemination of ideas. ]t is different 
from but certainly as imporlaiil as the school and the 
college as an educational institution. No other 
agency adtiescs quite so well the informal kind of 
self*cduc»lion that u democratic people need in 
to-day’s world. No other agency provide? the same 
variety of entertainntent. education and information, 
based on the needs ami interest of the user. No 
other ai'cncv pros ides, under a single roof ft»r the 
preservation of the heritage of the p:ist. a flexible 
reflection of the major currents of the present and 
planned preparation for the needs and interests of 
the future. 

As the library has many function? for the bet¬ 
terment of the society, l«>da\ s librarian is not one 
pery»n, but many pcrst>ns, 1 he changing library has 
in many w'jys made librarianship a much more 
chiillcnging. demanding and dynamic profession. 

According t«> J. Periain Danton “Librarianship 
IS that brancli of learning which has to do with the 
rccogniti\>n. collection, organisation, preservation 
and utili/alion of Graphic and Printed Records”. 
Librarianship refers to a profesdon, or to /i body 
of knowledge which can studied or to the ap- 
pli cation of this knowledge to practical activity. 

Tims we have seen that the word librarianship 
has several meanings and definition but the avail¬ 
able definitions of librarianship all include four main 
areas of activity. They indicate that librarians arc 
primarily responsible for : 

], The selection and collection of material ap¬ 
propriate for libraries. 

2. The preservation of material, 

3. The organizaltoo of the collections. 

4. The dissemination of the material or the in¬ 
formation which it contains. This may include 
interpretation. 

Preservation and organization are often treated 
as one, so that the function has been expressed 
simply as acquisition, management apd use of ap¬ 
propriate material. Some libraries carry out the 
first three functions only, and in unfavourable cir- 

Author is Libmrian in Deigaon K.O. Colkse, Denaon. 


cumstances the first two may be all that is possible, 
but most fully developed modern library services 
include all four functions. 

To do these functions for a life time and to do 
them successfully the librarian must have life long 
conviction that libraries arc good for the people 
and that he is good for libraries. Over and beyond 
the required qualifications of the librarian a very 
special attitude is essential. The aim of librarian- 
ship is to provide a service to people through books 
and other materials which are the elementary and 
necessary agents of human civilization. The selection, 
description, interpretation, evaluation and organisa¬ 
tion of books in a library are undertaken in order 
that the books may be effectively used and that the 
readers may have access to the knowledge they contain. 
In librarianship the challange is threefold. First, 
there is the response to types of material, second, 
there is the response to needs of groups of readers, 
third, there is the response to areas of subject know¬ 
ledge and their differences in breadth and depth. It is 
the modern developments in these three areas which 
have resulted in the growth of different types of 
librarianship like, national librarianship, university 
librarianship, public librarianship, special librarian- 
ship etc. 

Is librarianship a science? 

This is pseudo problem and the short answer is 
that librarianship is both a science and an art. in 
each of (he four functions mentioned above for 
which librarians are responsible, scientific techni¬ 
ques arc required. The theoretical foundations, 
moreover, are largely sociological. But many of the 
typicol professional activities, like book provision, 
remain an art in the traditional sense. Even manage¬ 
ment can be regarded both as an arts and a science. 
Librarianship is commonly regarded as social ser¬ 
vice-service to people and through them to society 
the methods of social services are applied to the 
field of librarianship. So it may be popularly 
called social science. 

Furjfose of Librarianship : 

THE PRESERVATION OF MATERIAL : 

In modem well-equipped developed library 
system the first law of library science that 'BOOKS 
ARE FOR USE’ is strictly followed. Closer ex¬ 
amination reveals that books are not for preserv¬ 
ation but for effective use by the readers. But if we 



think far our next generation and for future readers 
presemtkm of certain reading materials is quite 
essential. This is why some national lihraries, 
as the British Mi^m are requited to preserve, 
eveiytlung except items like books with Uank pages, 
whose non-ooinmunicattoii value is total. 

In this context we inevitably think of national 
and academic libraries first, but it is clear that all 
libraries are likely to have some material which 
should be rescued from its current enemies or friends. 

The role of librarian considered as custodian is 
simple. He is by no means *the little friend of ail 
the world*, and must devote all his energies to 
ovecooming the eiaemies of books. Historical and 
natural calamities are beyond his control, but he can 
be vigilant against the minor destructive forces 
which are chemical human, animal, insectival at¬ 
mospheric, fungoid, etc. 

RESEARCH; 

National and university libraries provide material 
for research as their main purpose. Material is 
preserved in repository libraries like the Centre for 
Research Libraries in the United States for research 
workers of the future. The pattern of research and 
the needs of research workers art changing in a 
manner which is a constant challenge to all research 
libraries. The methods of research also vary ac¬ 
cording to the subject field. It is clear that any 
library which possesses any kind of research materials 
and provides material for the search worker must 
adopt documentation. 

The librarian must be concerned mainly or 
solely with bibliographical work such as abstracting 
or indexing or, particularly, literateure searching to 
assist the research workers. 

THE INFORMATION ROLE : 

The process of dissemination of information 
should be regarded as an essential part of Hbrarian- 
sUp, otherwise librarians may be reduced to their 
primitive condition of custodian. Reference service 
implies tliat a fully organised well equipped modern 
library system of any kind is capable of playing an 
active information rote, at least to some degree, or 
in certain subtect areas. The communication agen¬ 
cies, including television, the radio and the press, 
provide information but in the first instance they 
must obtain many types of prior information from 
suitably organised li^ary service. 

On the contrary many public relation officers in 
government departments or in large industrial firms 
or in public services, depend for their efficiency on 
good library activities. 

The moat modem emphasis on the importance 
of disseminattoQ of information has transfOTmed 
librarianship as a practical activity and as a theoreti¬ 
cal r&dpUne. This is the cause of the growth of 
the special library movement, partkularly in the 
scientific and technical field. This has M to the 
creation of ‘documentation* services, which involve 
qiecifdist sub^t knowledge and the intcipretation 
of Iherature ^ information officer. 


EDUCATION ; 

Ubrartes are the cottections of books and other 
reading materials. It is clear that any book may 
have an educational value for a particular person, 
irrespective of its subject or its intellectual level. 
AU sorts of libraries public or academic, special or 
technical are the agencies of education. Tim role of 
public library in education can only be appreciated 
in relation to the education system as a whole. The 
primary purpose of the present Education system of 
India is to give opportunity to each anid every 
citizen to develop his ability, his individual judg¬ 
ment, his sense of moral and social responsibility 
and to become a useful member of society who will 
safeguard, strengthen and improve the democratic 
and representative Government. But this sort of 
government depends for its ultimate success upon 
the education of all the people and upon the widest 
diffusion of knowledge among the masses. This is 
possible only through an intelligent and effective 
public library service which may be regarded as an 
essential instrument for putting progressive and 
dymamic method of teaching into practice. It is ap¬ 
propriate that UNESCO in its library programmes for 
underdeveloped countries should regard the public 
library as only one agency among others for the 
promotion of mass education and for the elimina¬ 
tion of illiteracy. 

Academic libraries are tegarded as tlic heart of 
the academic institution and powerful instrument of 
education, recreation, information and entertain¬ 
ment for the readers both teachers and students. The 
fuJfflment of progressive and dynamic method of 
education and curriculum requires a well-organised, 
well staffed and well-conducted library service. 

We should take note of the large number of 
institutions whose aim is to promulgate particular 
opinions, or enlighten the public on spwific issues. 
This is the realm of propa^nda, and libraries are 
an essential part of it. 

THE CULTURAL ROLE : 

Cultural rote of public libraries is quite akin to 
educational role. For example, the public reference 
department, {particularly in small libraries could 
emphesisc its information role as a cultural centre 
for the provision of every kind of practical infor¬ 
mation. 

The cultural purpose of university, college and 
school libraries is education beyond curriculum. This 
is the peculiar responsibility of the librarian in bis 
book selection activities. He is concerned with the 
‘gaps* between the subjects studied, and with the 
relations between them. True cultmal role of the 
special library is inevitably to be found in carrying 
out the purposes of the parent organisation. 

Taking into account the present trends as also 
the future possibilities due to impact of new know¬ 
ledge, new discoveries and inventions and considering 
the future social and cultural set-up of society it 
may be conclnded th^ the profession calls for sound 
general education and culture adequate technical 
training and knowledge of the theory and practice 
of librarianship. 



It would be wrong to accuse the modern youth 
of indiscipline. A superficial ohservation will 
reveal that there is actually no sphere of life or 
community of persons where agitational methods 
have not been resorted to. 


The Educated 

Youth 

DR. B. C. DAS 


ITNREST in Umversit) campuses has become a 
^ familur phenomenon uh over the world today. 
Alongv^ till it there is cither strike, demonstration or 
agitation practically by everyone wc cainc across in 
the country. In view of that it would be wrong to 
accuse the modern youth of indiscipline. A super¬ 
ficial observation will reveal that there is actually 


no sphere of life or community of persons where 
agitational methods have not been resorted to in 
order to get even tlieir genuine demands fulfilU 
ed. Demand is necessary. But the method is 
bound to lie modelled on the mode of responsive¬ 
ness of the authorities. Wlien we look at the 
teachers, employees, politicians, lawyers, judges, 
even policemen and armed constabulary we find 
cveyone at strike at sometime or other. If that be 
so who will bell the cat ? Or, who will guard the 
guardians? Agitational methods have proved to be 
useful and necessary. It may be interpreted other¬ 
wise that there is presence of unrest in every depart¬ 
ment of life. But since the youngmen are at the for- 
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maiivc stage, the elders refuse to approve of their 
course of action and come forward even with an cv 
aggerated speed to codemn their action with a hope 
for their reform in order to uphold the existing order 
of things. 

Prior to independence, the youngmen of this coun¬ 
try contributed their mite to bring about the birth of 
freedom. Gandhiji, the father of the nation, taught 
us the methods of Satyagraha, Civil Disobedience 
and non-violent non-co-operation. After indepen¬ 
dence, there was practically unanimous appeal from 
all the political leaders to the youth that peaceful, 
constructive and non-violent methods are to be 
adopted for getting their grievances redressed. The 
change in emphasis was needed in view of the chang¬ 
ed circumstances. But the problems of the youth 
had not received appropriate attention in the hands of 
alien administration. The system of education, as 
introduced by the BrLli^, was intended to produce 
clerte. It did not provide necess^ incentive to the 
Indian youth for any other creative activity. It was 
for a long time that nothing concrete was done 
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in independent India to tackle the problems of the 
youth. Negligence led to indifTerence, unrest, up¬ 
surge and indiscipline. 

The youth upsurge has become the go of the day. 
Apprehensions by the authorities have led to pre¬ 
cautions by stationing armed police, and constant 
discussions, and consultations at the of^ial level. 
The talk of some of the political leaders and the 
shape of developments made the authorities extre¬ 
mely panicky and the steps they took accentuated the 
problems. The youth upsurge is just a symptom of 
the disease, not the whole. Ibe demonstrations and 
agitations have proved the hollowness of the admini¬ 
strative machinery. This is something peculiar, if 
not unusual. 

All over the world, youth is the major rising 
force which challenges the existing order uplieM by 
the elders. In case of India, they have more reasons 
to be disturbed and discontented. Prior to indepen¬ 
dence, the leaders wanted the youth to rbe and re¬ 
volt. Their problems were not favourably consider¬ 
ed by the alien administration. The Universities 
were created to produce clerks who could only help 
in the perpetuation of British imperialism in this 
country. The students' problems received no recog¬ 
nition in the British hands. Consequently, an atti¬ 
tude of estrangement and anti-authoritarianism deve¬ 
loped. This tendency of non co-operation with the 
administration has b^n in continuation since long. 
The then leaders have becv'>mc rulers now but they 
never attempted a complete diagnosis of the disease. 
Remedy of the system might bring about occasional 
relief but not complete cure. Discussions, con¬ 
fabulations. conferences and deliberations have no 
meaning without concurrent implementation. On 
the chess-board of power-politics the leaders are so 
much engrossed in mutual struggle for political power 
that they have neither the time nor the thought to 
devote for the solution of the problems of youth. To 
say th.Tit *‘you are future". **you are shouldcrb", **be 
ready for future responsibility and leadership" 
sounds hypocritical, rather a political bluff. On the 
other hand, there is an attempt to suppress the stu¬ 
dents* demands by the help of police and army. The 
use of force to meet the problem will simply accen¬ 
tuate the problem rather than solve it. 

Youth unrest is found to be a part of the geneml 
unrest all over the world. Further, youth unrest all 
over the world is the birth pang of a new society 
which is evolving. This unrest corresponds to the 
unrest which took place in the village life at the first 
stage of industrial revolution. In the post-industrial 
society intellect not business is the predominant 
element. Development of science and*iu sinister 
daughter Technology and enormous increase of Uni¬ 
versities and Colleges have been producing a class 
which does not feel satisfied with the old and tradi¬ 
tional leadership. It does not possess dash and drive, 
and lacks dynamism. To the youth the old leader¬ 
ship appears like a **hiige circus with ev^body 
niimhtg for money and status. The Adult tribe ap¬ 


pears like a close room in the centre of which a gig¬ 
antic rat race is going on*’. When the leaders of this 
largest democracy are indlsciplined and are busy 
otherwise it is but natural for the youth to be more 
so. The unrest is more familiar to the developing 
countries. The contemporary political developments 
both at the Centre and the States affect the minds of 
the students. Eternal conflicts in the Ministries of 
most of the States cause dissatisfaction in the most 
nonnal circumstances. Can this dissati^aciion be 
suppressed by stationing armed forces in the Univer¬ 
sity campuses? Recruitment to various services, 
including police and army is and will be made from 
among the students of these Universities. 

In these circumstances, there is the necessity of 
constructive tVid positive thinking. Youth upsurge 
is to be tackled as a social and educational problem. 
The future leadership of the country is likely to come 
sometime uptvn the agitating youth of today. Law¬ 
lessness should not be encouniged by anyone and as 
such, the problem of youth indiscipline necessitate 
constructive approach by imaginative appreciation 
of their difficulties and problems. 
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VII Asian Games 


Introdoctioa 


Our Athletic 
Team in 
Teheran 


The Indian athletic contingent consisting of 22 
men athletes, 6 women athletes and 2 coaches, parti¬ 
cipated in the VII Asian Games held In Teheran from 
1st to 16th September, 1974. Shri G.S. Sivia was the 
manager. 29 members of the team reached Teheran 
on 26th August, 1974, along with the rest of the Indian 
contingent by a chartered Air India flight. The two 
American based athletes, Shri M.S. Gill and Shri 
M.G. Shetty reported directly there on 5th and 6th 
September, 1974 respectively. In Teheran, the contin¬ 
gent w'as warmly received by the Organising Commi¬ 
ttee at the airport. The Asian Games’ village had 
nice, spacious, surroundings and was located at an 
altitude of nearly 4.000 ft. in a calm and quiet place. 
The organisers had made elaborate arrangements 
for the stay of the participants. The food provided 
was nutritious and to the liking of everybody. 

Practice Schedule 

The climate was almost the same as that of nor¬ 
thern India in the month of November. Apart from 
the main track beautifully prepared in the Aryamchr 
Stadium, where the Asian athletic events were held, 
two practice tracks, one in tartan and the other in 
cyinder were prepared. The tartan and the cyinder 
tracks were allotted to the Indian team two hours 
daily on alternative days. However, Indian athletes 
mostly practised on the tartan track. The lodging 
place was located at a distance of about 10 kms. from 
the Sports Complex. Regular transportation was 
provided to cater to the needs of the teams whenever 
they wanted to go to the Sports Complex for regular 
training or for participation in the actual competi¬ 
tions. 


Achlevenents 


6, S. SIVIA 


The Athletic events began on 9th September and 
continued till the afternoon of 15th September. ITie 
Indian athletes performed well and earned four gold 
medals, seven silver medals and four bronze medals. 
The credit of winning the coveted medals goes to the 
following athletes: 
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Gold Medals 

1. Shri Sriram Singh 

2. Shri Shivnath Singh 

3. Shri T.C. Yohanan 

4. Shri V.S. Chauhan 


800 Metres 
5000 Metres 

Long Jump 
Decathlon 


SUver Mcdtis 

1. Shri Mahinder Singh GiU Tripk Jump 

2. Shri Praveen Kumar Discus Throw 

3. Shri Shivnath Singh 10000 Metres 

4. Shri Gurmej Singh 3000 Metres steeple 

chase 

5. Shri Bahadur Singh Shot Put 

6. Shri Nirmal Singh Hammer Throw 

7. (i) Sriram Singh 

(li) Shri Sucha Singh In 4 x 400 metres 

(iii) Shri Sucha Singh relay 

(iv) Shri Aj^ib Singh 

Bronze Medals 

1. Shri Lehember Singh 400 metres hurdles 

2. Shri Satish Pillay Long Jump 

3. Shri Jagraj Singh Shot Put 

4. Shri Sursh Babu Decathlon 

For the comparative study of the perrormances of 
Indian athletes in the Teheran Asian Games and what 
they had most recently recorded in India, the necessary 
details are given in the table at page 

All the four gold medal winners created new Asian 
Gaines record. Svs. M.S. Gill. Praveen Kumar and 
the 4y 400 metres relay quadruplet also bettered the 
Asian Gaines records; even though they achieved 
silver medals only. Svs, Satish Pillay. Jagraj Singh 
and Nirmal Singh (Hammer throw) recorded Ottered 
‘ performances in their respective events than what they 
had recently achieved in India. Svs. Lehember Singh. 
Gurmej Singh, Bahadur Singh and Suresh Babu al> 
most repeated their expected performances sliding 
down marignaliy. This could be attributed to their 
p^hological make up on the day of the competitions. 
In sports terminology, this is usually described as 
**nuitch temperamenr'. Some sportsmen do better in 
the competition, performance of some receive inar> 
ginal set back depending upon their match tempera* 
ments.* Shri Shivnath Singh recorded 13:34,19 secs, 
less over his best performance in ICKXK) metres, win* 
ning silver medal. Both the gold and bronze medal 
winnen are from Japan. This event, as I could see, 
fell victim to the tactics of the two Japanese con¬ 
tenders. From the very beginning they were afraid 
of taking lead. Shri Shivnath, therefore, had to take 
the lead against his own will. This resulted in slowing 
down the speed of the race. Had the Japanese con¬ 
tenders offered tough competition to Shri Shivnath, 
the timinings could have been much better. India 
has the misfortune of losing a gold medal in shotpuL 
fatal Kashmiri of Iran was lucky to win the 
gold medal with his controversial fUlh throw of over 
18 metres. In the rest of his five throws he was trail* 
ing third. Shji Bahadur Singh was a bit disappoin¬ 
ted because he could not get the required compkition 
from Shri Jalal Kashmiri. Shri Ajmer Singh in 
Hammer'Throw became the victim of bad tuck. 
His two throws, drolared foul, were near the silver 


medal margin. The performance of Svs. M.C. 
Verghese and Sujata Kumar was below the expecta¬ 
tions. Both of them lost a great deal in slow starts 
and, at the finish, they appeared to have become vic¬ 
tims of ^’psychological complex'*. Shri Sucha Sin^, 
though reputed His best |»rformance in the heats, 
could not record the same timing in the final and there¬ 
by lost a medal. In the final, he made a mistake of 
getting away from its usual strides and went all out 
in the first three hundred metres with the result that 
he was almost completely exhausted at the finish and 
was overtaken by the athletes trailing him. We 
had a dismissal performance from Svs. M.G. Shetty 
and Jujhar Singh. M.G. Shetty did not appear to be 
in his best form. Shri Jujhar Singh attributed the 
reason of failure to his mis-cakulation of warming up 
schedule. He told that he had almost completely 
cooled down inside the arena while going in for the 
trial throws. This resulted in a sudden jerk to his 
right arm which siatred paining. He was not. there¬ 
fore. able to achieve the distance near hts best 
performance. 

Wanen Section 

India hak yet to cover u lot of ground to come up to 
a certain level of performance in comparison Co the 
Asian standards in women cventn. None of the six 
athletes hud any creditable performance except that 
Miss Anusuya Bai threw the discus marginally better 
than her best performances in the selection trials and 
Miss Marie Verghese recorded in 100 mis near her 
selection trials performance. We had a bit of hope 
of getting a medal in 4 100 metres relay but ae lost 
the battle because the batten hud fallen from the 
hand of our second leg after covering about 80 
metres. Another dismissal performance was of Miss 
Angel Mary in High Jump. When asked to explain 
the reasons, she told that she had a muscular pain on 
her take up foot. The achievement of Miss Kusum 
Chhatwaf in 100 m hurdles and in Pentathlon is also 
of no credit. 

CoBcImtoa 

The athletic team had a happy time in Teheran 
remaining most of the time busy in their work up 
schedule or participation in their respective events. 
The facilities offered by the organising country 
in respect of the track, equipment, boarding, 
lodging, transport etc., were excellent. The climatic 
conditions also suited the Indian athletes. We had 
no indiscipline problem. Usually, the following 
day's programme was discussed on the previous night 
before going to the bed and it was followed in letter 
and spirit by every member of the team. The achieve¬ 
ments of the Indian team are mainly due to the de¬ 
voted and sincere efforts of the athletes and the coa¬ 
ches, particularly of Shri J.S. Saini. The AAFI has 
also to share the credit of imaginative and long plann- 
iim of organising a series of coaching camps and 
o^ing facilities of participation to the prospective 
athletes in some International events prior to their 
having gone to Teheran, 



TaMe ihtfvliig the result of «]i» liidiao afliletes b i|ie vn Asian Gsm 


Event 


Name 


Position Performance Recent best Remarks 

performance 


MEN 


1. 400M 

Sli. Sucha Singh 

Vth 

47.68/47,04 

47.04 





(H-Und) 



2. 800 M 

Sh. Sriram Singh 

Gold 

1:47.57 

1:49.6 

NAGR 

3. 5000 M 

Sh. Shivnath Singh 

Cold 

14:20.50 

14:30.08 

NAGR 

4. 10000 M 

Shivnath Singh 

Silver 

30:51.01 

30.16.2 


5. 100 M Hardies 

(i) M.G. Shetty 

Vlllh 

14.96 

14.2 



(n) M-C. Verghese 

Vth (Heats) 

15.30 

14.24 


6. 400 M Hurdle-. 

(i) Lclicmber Singh 

Bronze 

52.49 

52.4 



(ii)Sujata Kumar 

8th 

55.04/53.89 

52.6 





(H-lVlh) 



7. 3000 M Steeple 

Gurmej Singh 

Silver 

9:04.00 

9:01.2 


chase 






8. Long Jump 

(ii) T C. Yohanan 

Gold 

8.07 M 

7.78 M 

NAGR 


(li) Satish Pillay 

Bronze 

7.58 M 

7.44 M 


9 Triple Jump 

(lu)M.S. Gill 

Silver 

16.25 M 

10.69 M 

Bettered 






AGR 

If). Shot Pul 

()) Bahadur Singh 

Silver 

17.94 M 

18.44 M 



(iO jagrajSingh 

Bronze 

17.64 M 

17.61 M 


li. Discus Throw 

1 i) Praveen Kumar 

Silver 

53.64 M 

52,52 M 

Bettered 






AGR 


(ii) Bahadur Singh 

IVih 

51.58 M 

51.70 M 


12. Javelin Throw 

(i) Jujhar Singh 

6th 

62.70 M 

70.36 M 


13. Hammer Throw 

(i) Normal Singh 

Sih'cr 

60.02 sec. 

59.90 sec. 



(ii) Ajmer Singh 

IVih 

58.88 sec. 

60.26 sec. 


14. Decathlon 

(i) V.S. Chauhan 

Gold 

7375 

7302 

NAGAR 


(ii) Suresh Babu 

Bronze 

6835 

6874 


15. 4 V 400 M Relay 

INDIA 

Silver 

3:08.73 

3-12.0 

Bettered 






AGR 

Note: NAGR stands for New Asian Games Record. 





WOMEN 





1. 100 M 

(i) Marie Vcrgliese 

Vlth 

12.57 

12.5 



(it) Srirupa ChaUcrjcc 

Vlth (Heats) 13.01 

12.6 


2. 100 M Hurdles 

Kusum Oiliatwai 

Vlih 

15.31 

14.8 


3. Long Jump 

Irene Saldanha 

9th 

5,06 M 

5.30 M 


4. High Jump 

Angel Marry 

8th 

1.50 M 

1.62 M 


5. Pentathlon 

Kusuffl Chhatwal 

6th 

3167 

3280 


6. 4x 100 M Relay 

INDIA 

Sth 


MB 
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A Study on Doctoral 
Dissertations 

A K. Srimany 


The essence of a doctoral dissertation lies in on 
original contribution to or an establishment of facts 
in a chosen field. The path of such contributions re- 
fleets, in a way, the development of the subject. And 
as it is known, a special consideration is given to 
these contributors so far as their academic achieve^ 
ment is concerned. A study of such studies is of an 
immense interest to educational authorities and 
people at large. 

The sources of information of this study are 
Bibliographies of Doctoral Dissertations in India 
from 1857-1970 and Universities Handbooks India. 
1973, two publications of lnter>Univcrsity Board 
of India. New Delhi. The starling year of the former 
publication stands for nothing other than the time 
of format establishment of the first three Indian 
universities (namely, Bombay, Calcutta and Mad^a^). 
Dr. Amrik Singh, in the preface of these publications 
rightly says, ‘These bibliographies would chart, 
it is safe to assume, the course of development of the 
respective disciplines and, in a sense, would present 
the history of their growth in India. From this point 
of view these volumes would fill an important lacuna 
in the research information available'*. 

The data pertaining to the published bibliogra- 
phics on different available subjects upto 1970 
give a comparative view in regard to the volume of 
studies in their path of development. This is given 
in Table 1. 

Physics tops the list followed up Economics and 
Mathematics. Subjects like Commerce. Astronomy, 
Geography, Law and Public Administration have 
notably less studies. Interestingly, however, foreign 
languages like Chinese, French and German are 
covered in the list. 

The time scries data regarding the distribu- 
tions of dissertations for a few subjects are 
given in Table 2 (on page 15). It reveals 
that prior to 1941 comparatively much work was 
done in Physics, Barring Economics, the studies 
in Social Sciences have less heritage. The second part 
of Table 2 gives percentage cumulative distributions. 
It gives us proportions of studies done in recent years 
and beyond. It shows that during the last 10 years, 
73% of work was done in Physics, 63% in Economics, 
77% in Mathematics, 66% in Sociology. 73% in 
Political Science, 72% in ^ucation and 80% in Psy¬ 
chology. This indicates in general that most of the 
work done has been during the last decade only. 

One would like now to see what type of mathema¬ 
tical trends exist and try to e^imate them. The 
trend equations for different subjects are given in 
Tabte 3 (page 15). 


Table 1 

Doctoral Disscrtatlotts ia DHTereBt Sobjects In India 

opto 1970* 


Sr. Subiects 

No. 


No. of 
Dissertations 

1. Astronomy 


27 

2. Chinese 


1 

3. Commerce 


122 

4. Economics 


1.035 

5. Education 


322 

6. F.nglish 


354 

7. French 


5 

8. Geography 


182 

9. German 


I 

10. Journalism 


7 

11. Law 


67 

12. Library Science 


4 

13. Management 


82 

14. Mathematics 


912 

15. Physics 


1,753 

16. Political Science 


389 

17. Psychology 


211 

18. Public Admin t*:t rat ion 


150 

19. Sociology 


425 

20. Statistics 


142 


* Along with bibliographies on other subjects yet 
to be published. Chemistry, in fact, has maximum 
of such dissertations. 


For Physics. Economics. Mathematics and Socio¬ 
logy exponential curve and for the rest, straight line 
was fitted. This has an implication that the number 
of dissertations appears to be increasing at an increas¬ 
ing rate for the first four subjects, while for the rest, 
increasing at a constant rate. The computed 
coefficients of determination help in assuming the 
fits to be acceptable. These trend equations may 
be exploited for predicting the supply of doctoral 
dissertations for a few future years. 

A glance at the university performance in this re¬ 
gard may be opted to be supplemented. Taking the 
seven subjects together out of 65 universities produc¬ 
ing dissertatfons, only 19 were established before 1947. 
The perforoumces in terms of percentage m the pro¬ 
duction of dissertations in different subjects during 
the lost decade is shown in Table 4 (page 16), 
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Tablr 2 

Frc^Mry and FncMlatie OwwIatlYe F^iKocy Dhtrlliatkni of Doctoral DliicrtalbMU la OifToifBl Sobjccto, 18574970 


frequency percentage cumulative frequency 


Year 

Phy¬ 

sics 

Fa:o* 

nomi* 

cs 

Maths So> 
cio- 
logy 

Pol, 

Sc. 

Edu- 

cat¬ 

ion 

Ps>- 

cho' 

logy 

Hiysics 

Econo¬ 

mics 

Maths. 

Socio¬ 

logy 

Pol. 

Sc. 

Educa¬ 

tion 

ftyebo- 

logy 

U|No 1940 

69 

24 

26 

6 

8 


3 

100*00 

100 0 

100 00 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

mi 

3 

5 

1 

1 

■— 



96*1 

97-7 

97-1 

98 6 

97-9 

100 0 

98-6 

1942 

4 

2 

2 

3 

4 



95*9 

97 2 

97 0 

98 3 

97 9 

100 0 

98 6 

1943 

8 

3 

3 

5 

I 



95 7 

97 0 

96 a 

97-6 

96 9 

100 0 

98 6 

1944 

6 

3 

5 

6 



■> 

95 2 

96 7 

96 5 

96 S 

96-7 

99 4 

98-6 

1945 

K 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1 


94 9 

96 S 

95 9 

95 1 

96 1 

99-4 

97 6 

1946 

7 

7 

2 

1 

i 

1 


94*4 

95 f 

95 7 

94 1 

95-9 

99-1 

97-6 

1947 

3 

10 

•y 

«■ 

6 

1 

1 


94 0 

95 2 

95 5 

93 9 

95 6 

98 8 

97 6 

1948 

6 

8 

9 

*» 

* 


I 


93 8 

94*2 

95 3 

92 5 

95-4 

98-4 

97 6 

1949 

10 

13 

6 

4 

2 

3 


93 5 

93-4 

94 3 

92 0 

95 4 

98-1 

97-6 

1950 

7 

14 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

92 9 

92 2 

93 6 

91 1 

94-9 

97 2 

97 6 

19SI 

|5 

18 

4 

8 


4 

1 

92 5 

90 8 

93 3 

89 4 

94 6 

96 9 

97 2 

1953 

20 

28 

4 

5 

6 

6 

■y 

91*7 

89 1 

92 9 

87 5 

94 I 

95 6 

96-7 

1951 

18 

15 

7 

3 

5 

6 

3 

90 5 

86 4 

9l 9 

86 3 

92 5 

93 8 

95-7 

1954 

27 

29 

14 

8 

5 

7 

4 

89 5 

84 9 

91-1 

85 6 

91 3 

91 9 

94 3 

1955 

33 

28 

15 

S 

8 

6 

y 

88 0 

82-1 

89 6 

83 8 

90 0 

89 7 

92 4 

1956 

30 

25 

tl 

8 

5 

5 

y 

•m 

86 1 

79 4 

87 9 

82 6 

88 0 

87 9 

91 5 

1957 

42 

25 

14 

14 

11 

9 

5 

84 4 

77 0 

86 7 

BO 7 

86 6 

86 3 

90 5 

1958 

40 

28 

17 

12 

15 

8 

4 

82 0 

74 6 

85 2 

77 4 

83-8 

83 5 

88 1 

1959 

57 

44 

38 

19 

II 

14 

5 

79 7 

71 -9 

83 3 

74 6 

79 9 

81 1 

86 3 

1960 

61 

53 

31 

16 

IS 

15 

8 

76 4 

67 6 

80 3 

70 i 

77 1 

76 7 

83 9 

1961 

65 

32 

23 

14 

19 

15 

13 

73*0 

62 5 

76 9 

66 1 

73-3 

72 0 

80 I 

1962 

82 

49 

27 

18 

15 

16 

■> 

m 

69 2 

59 4 

74 3 

63 1 

68 4 

67 4 

73 9 

1963 

101 

50 

43 

18 

27 

21 

13 

64 6 

54 7 

71 4 

58 a 

64 5 

62 4 

73 0 

1964 

76 

63 

59 

20 

30 

18 

19 

58 7 

49 9 

66 7 

54 5 

5^ 6 

55 9 

66*8 

1965 

89 

51 

45 

28 

-n 

20 

13 

54 4 

43 8 

60 2 

49 9 

49 9 

50 3 

57-8 

1966 

148 

73 

73 

23 

25 

30 

17 

49 3 

38 8 

55 3 

43 3 

44 ? 

44-1 

51-7 

1967 

159 

64 

no 

43 

36 

2? 

17 

40 8 

31 8 

47 3 

37 9 

37 8 

34 8 

43-6 

1968 

183 

90 

124 

36 

31 

35 

25 

31 8 

25 6 

35 2 

27 8 

28 5 

26 1 

35-5 

1969 

208 

97 

86 

41 

38 

29 

28 

21 3 

16 9 

21 6 

19-3 

20-3 

15 2 

?3-7 

1970 

166 

78 

111 

41 

41 

20 

"T-J 

9 5 

7 5 

12 2 

9 6 

10 5 

6 2 

10 4 

Total 

1753 

1035 

912 

425 

389 

322 

211 









Table 3 

Estimated Treads k Diflereat Subjects 


Sr. Subject 

No. of 

Trends equation* 

Coefficient 

Remarks 

No 

observa- 

of determi- 



tions 


nation 


1. Physics 

30 

y=33.12(1.07)1 

0.92 

t units, i year origin 




1955-56 

2. Economics 

30 

7-20.42(1.06)1 

0.72 

As above 

3. Mathematics 

30 

7=-13.19(1 .08)t 

0.92 

As above 

4. Sociology 

30 

7-8,91(1.05)t 

0.81 

As above 

3. Political Science 

30 

7-12.97+0.671 

0.85 

As above 

6. Education 

28 

.50+0.58t 

0.86 

t units, i year origin 



\ T '■ 


1956-57 

7. Psychology 

..jlie y , _ ■ 

0.81 

t units, 1 year origin 
I960 


*y denotes no. of dissertations and 
t denotes time as defined in remarks. 



Table 4 

UniTersity Perfoniitiice in Ihe Prodoctkm of Doctoral 
Dissertations durinx 1961-70 


Sr. Subject 

P.C. share of total vo- 

No, 

lume of 

dissertations 


during 1961-70, by 


Pre- 

Post- 


indepen- 

indepen- 


dence 

dence 


universities 

universities 

1. Physics 

73 

27 

2. Economics 

63 

37 

3. Mathematics 

46 

54 

4. Sociology 

67 

33 

5. Political Science 

55 

45 

6. Education 

60 

40 

7. Psychology 

78 

22 


It IS seen that pre-independence universities have 
contributed more dissertations during this period 
than post-independence universities in all subjects 
with only exception in Mathematics. 


In the light of universities to their output of 
doctoral dissertations upto 1970, the old universities 
get an advantage over the new. To isolate this 
factor, they may again he ranked in terms of their 
performance during the last decade This is given 
in Table 5. 

One revealing feature of this table is that the name 
of Agra University appears somewhere in hve subjects 
out of seven and B^bay in four. For Physics and 
Psychology Calcutta comes first in total volume upto 
1970 as well as during the Iasi decade, same Is the 
case with Agra for Bronomics. But for the rest of 
the subjects such consistent picture does not exist. 
Relatively less aged institutions like I.I.T., Kharag¬ 
pur in Mathematics, Indian School of International 
Studies in Political Science and M.S. Univresity of 
Baroda in Education are in the front-rank, if the last 
decade is considered. For Sociology, Agra has 
highest number during the decade. 

>Vithout any pretence it is. however, to be noted 
that, without factors like volume of resources (may be 
measured by post-graduates), opportunity of rcscaah 
and others, and due to lack of scientific studies in 
the arena of equivalence of academic standard, be ii 
in undergraduate, postgraduate or anywhere, tlic 
question of adequacy of such a comparative study 
remains open. Nevertheless, this study reflects the dy¬ 
namics in the flow output in terms of crude numbers. 


Tkul 5 

Top Universities Prodocing Doctoral Dissertations in Different Snbjects* 


Sr. Subject 

No, 

Top Univcr^ities 
(upto 1970) 

Top Universities 
(during l%l-70) 

1. Physics 

Calcutta (302) 

Calcutta (214) 


Bombay 061) 

Bombay (106) 


Andhra 033) 

(B.H.U. (98) 

2, Economics 

Agra (240) 

Agra (128) 


Bombay (137) 

Bombay (48) 


Lucknow (99) 

Lucknow (4?) 

3. Mathematics 

Calcutta (84) 

Kharagpui (59) 


I.LT.. Kharagpur (68) 

B.H.U. (45) 


Lucknow (47) 

Calcutta (41) 

4. Sociology 

Bombay (100) 

Agra (59) 


Lucknow (74) 

Lucknow (45) 


Agra (73) 

Bombay (27) 

5. Political Science 

Agra (52) 

I.S.I.S.. Delhi (35) 


Lucknow (43) 

Agra (31) 


I.S.I.S. Delhi (35) 

Vikram (18) 

Lucknow 08) 

6. Education 

Bombay (53) 

Baroda (23) 


Baroda (^) 

Bombay (19) 


Allahabad (23) 

Agra (15) 

7. Psychology 

Calcutta 03) 

Calcutta (31) 


Agra (19) 

Agra (19) 


B.H.U. (18) 

B.H.U. (13) 




^ound. Idja 



Timw HighT Education Supplement 


Third World Fellowship 

1975 


THE ASSOCIATION of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities, Lcmdon, 
has TKcived a generous gift from 
the Times Higher Education Sup¬ 
plement for enabling the Associa¬ 
tion to promote a fellowship for 
three years. Under this pro¬ 
gramme persons from universi¬ 
ties in a developing country can 
visit another developing country 
to study or to obtain greater ex¬ 
perience and training of a kind 
that would be beneheiai to 
his own university and country. 
Last year the successful candidate 
in the competition was Dr. F. O. 
Kwami of the Faculty of Engine¬ 
ering, University of Science wd 
Technology, Ghana. He is being 
supported for a month's visit to 
India where he will study mecha¬ 
nisation of small industries and 
farms. 

Nominations for this year are 
invited for the award from uni¬ 
versities in the developing coun¬ 
tries. No hard and fast rules tor 
the award of the fellowship have 
bMH laid down. However, the 
kind of project in which the As¬ 
sociation would be keen to sup¬ 
port an applicant could well fall 
into one of the following catego¬ 
ries: 

(a) the attainment of a staff 
member, either academic 
Or administrative, to a 
university in eno/Aer deM- 
country in tlM com¬ 
monwealth, to obtain grM- 
ter eaperienoe and train¬ 


ing; 

(b) the provision for a mem¬ 
ber of university staff of 
an opportunity to make a 
short study tour of otiier 
Commonwealth developing 
countries to enhiince his 
ability to contribute to 
national development; 

(c) visit by a staff member to 
a university in another 
developing country with a 
particular developmental 
objective in mind. 

The award will not be confin¬ 
ed to people holding staff posi¬ 
tions. An applicant who is a 
graduate and whose research 
project or training programme 
had a particular developmental 
objective could also be consider¬ 
ed. The nominations should 
reach the Secretaiy-Gencral, As¬ 
sociation of Commonwealth Uni¬ 
versities, 36 Gordon Square, Lon¬ 
don, not later than 31st Janiwy 
1975. Information should in¬ 
clude a copy of the candidate's 
curriculum vitae and a detailed 
proposal of the particular study 
tour, visit or attachment which 
is proposed for the applicant. As 
far as possible, information with 
regard to the cost of the pro¬ 
gramme and the extent to which 
that programme is already sup¬ 
ported by the university or by 
grant, scholarship, endowment 
of any kind from any other 
source, has also to be provided. 
The Association may, in special 


circumstances, recommend a single 
award not exceeding £1,000 or 
alternatively more than one award 
up to this total sum. 

The award is intended only 
for candidates from developing 
countries and for projects within 
those countries; applications for 
study in or exchange with univer¬ 
sities in the developed world can¬ 
not be entertained. All applica¬ 
tions should be sponsored and 
duly forwarded by the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of a candidate's own uni¬ 
versity. Applications from indi¬ 
vidual scholars will not be enter¬ 
tained. 

British Books 
For B.H.U. 

THE British Government has 
presented a collection of books 
to the newly created Department 
of Journalism and Mass Com¬ 
munication of Banaras Hindu 
University (BHU). 

The books deal with various 
aspects of journalism and broad¬ 
casting. Among the subjects 
covered are newspaper manage¬ 
ment and design, thie history of 
broadcasting in Britain, television 
production, educational televi¬ 
sion, and law for journalists. 

The books were presented to 
the Department by Mr. S. E. 
Hodgson, Education Adviser to 
the British High Commissioner, 
recently at a function held at 
Varanasi. 

PG Course 
In Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 

THE Gujarat University has re¬ 
ceived a donation of Rs. 5 lakhs 
for instituting a two years' Post¬ 
graduate course in l%armaceuti- 
cal Chemistry from the Damo- 
daixias Charity Trust, Bombay. 
Sheth Ramanlal Damodardas, his 
son Niranjanbhai and the family 
donated this in the memory of 
Sheth Damodardas, the founder 
of their firms. The Damodardas 
Institute of Pharmaoeutical Che¬ 
mistry will provide facilities for 
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ftsearch and traming to Plnr- 
maceutkal Owmistry at the Post¬ 
graduate bvei from June 1975. 

11 courses prqx^ 

The Giyarat Univtraity has 
proposed to the State Goveromrat 
and throi^ them to the Plan&tng 
Comnus»on, It courses as listed 
bdow, under their emplojwnt 
generation schemes: 

(1) Office Management 

(2) Bank Management 

(3) Financial Management 

(4) Exports Business Manage¬ 
ment 

(5) Materials Management 

(6) Marketing and Salesman¬ 
ship (Textiles) 

(7) Stenography and Secre¬ 
tarial Practice 

(S) Bank Recruitment Test 
Training Programme 

(9) Research Methodology 

(10) Instrumentation 

(11) Photographic Art 

Foreign Journalists 
AtPAU 

Mr. WilUaroC. MuIIbd, Re- 
porter of the ChXca^ Tribune ac- 
compaincd by Mr. Ovic Caner, 
photographer, came to the Cam¬ 
pus on August 29. They were 
here to study the green revolu¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Mary King Rose, Re¬ 
presentative of the Public Tele¬ 
vision USA, who is making a 
two-hour ffim on the global 
food situation, also visited the 
University on the same day. 

Both, Mr. MuUen and Mrs. 
Rose, met Dr. M. S. Randhawa. 
Vice-Chancellor, se^rately and 
discussed with him in detail the 
future of agriculture ai^ food 
production, keeping in view the 
shortage of power,, fertitizer and 
high cost of agricultural inputs. 

The Vioe-Chattcdlor stressed 
the point that no number of 
green rev<riutioju would be able 
to feed the growing popotation. 
**We shall have to pot a stop to 
the inereasii^ numbers**, he add¬ 
ed. The Vioe-ChanGeik>r also 
said that to meet the power crisis, 
**we will have to ta^ the abun¬ 
dant resources lying burried in 
the Himalayas*^ 


Medical Research 

Nuclear Medicine 


radioactive substances are 
used in modern medicine not only 
as radiation sources for the treat¬ 
ment of cancer and ocher disea¬ 
ses, radioactive tracers in clinical 
diagnostic and investigative pro¬ 
cedures, and in various fields of 
medical research. Nuclear medi¬ 
cine is now widely recognized as 
a separate medical sped^ily. 

The radioactive tracer techni¬ 
ques of labelling a component 
with an appropriate radioactn't 
substance, and then following its 
fate within the body's system by 
the radiation emitted by the label, 
is a powerful method of in vest i- 
gatiou, with many applications in 
rlinicat diagnosis. 

These applications fall into 
three main categories:-* 

-^In the first category are tm- 
aging procedures for the delinea¬ 
tion of organs or tissues of the 
body, or the detection of turn* 
ours, cysts or other lesions. 
These procedures depend on the 
administration of radioactive 
drugs (radiopharmaceuticaU) that 
are absorbed by the organ or tis¬ 
sue interest, and the subsequent 
mapping of the distribution of 
radioactivity in the body of the 
patient. 

^In the second category are 
procedures for the investi^tion 
of various aspects of the compo¬ 
sition of the body and the func¬ 
tional state of its organs and 
tissues. These procedures depend 
on observations of the distribu¬ 
tion, metabolism and excretion 
of ^ainistered radiopbarmaceu- 
ticals. 

—The third category compri¬ 
ses assay procedures for the mea¬ 
surement of honuones, vUamins 
and similar substances in blood 
or other specimens. These pro- 
cedutts do not involve the ad¬ 
ministration of any radioactive 
sub^nceato the patient, but only 
their addition to the specimen 
after its eoUectioit. 

Maiqr such applications are 
now oonstdeted port of routine 


medical practice, and no major 
hospital should be without the 
means to carry thgse out. 

Rcsear^ 

In medical research, radioac¬ 
tive substances find especially 
important applications as radio¬ 
active tracers in the field of bio- 
chemtstiy*, cardiology endocrino¬ 
logy, ^strocnterolog)*, haemato- 
U>gy» immunology and microbio- 
and in nutritional studies. 

The programme of the Inter¬ 
national Atomic Energy (IAEA) 
on mcdica’ applications for the* 
six-year perii^ 1975-80, elabora¬ 
ted in close co-operation with the 
World Health Organization 
(WHOt. covers many different 
areas of nuclear medicine. The 
programme includes the provision 
of experts, equipment and train¬ 
ing opportunities to developing 
countries to assist them to initiate 
and enlarge their own relevant 
programmes, the support of re¬ 
search through Research Con¬ 
tracts and Agreements, the or- 
ganiration of symposia and other 
meetings, and the publication of 
their proceedings and other re¬ 
ports. U is supported by various 
activities in the IAEA Laboratory 
at Seibersdorf. just outside 
Vienna. 

Of particular interest in this 
programme arc certain co-ordi* 
natra research programmes bet¬ 
ween a number of institutes in 
different countries with the IAEA 
acting as the co-ordinator. 

One such project relates to 
process the information obtained 
m imaging procedures by com¬ 
puter, so as to improve the qua¬ 
lity and readability of the images 
ol^ined. Such techniques should 
provide more rdiabtc detection 
of tumours and other lesions. 

Another project gives psrti- 
cuiar attention to the develop¬ 
ment of radiotmmuBoassay pro¬ 
cedures for the measuremeot of 
the hormones assoriafed with 
human reproductien, whieh find 
appllcatioiis not only in clinical 



Method to Improve 
Management Ability 

A NEW METHOD of improving 
management ability in the ‘Hhird 
world” goes into operation with 
the launching of an International 
Labour Office programme to pro¬ 
vide advanced international train¬ 
ing for managers from developing 
countries. 

The Swedish International 
Development Authority will 
finance the Ave-year scheme at a 
total estimated cost of S633,700. 

This will provide for a yearly 
average of 13 managers from 
dcseloping countries to attend 
programmes of up to nine months 
at the Centre for Industrial Stu- 
dies« an independent management 
development institute in Geneva. 
Participants will work alongside 


executives from developed coun¬ 
tries who are drawn from the 
world of international business. 

The new activity complements 
the national management develop¬ 
ment projects wluch arc being 
carried out by the ILO in more 
than 40 developing countries, and 
is designed to serve the same 
aim, that of producing the com¬ 
petent managers needed to achieve 
further economic and social pro¬ 
gress. 

Applicants will be selected 
from among the following: gov¬ 
ernment officials concern^ with 
economic development, planning, 
industry, commerce or foreign 
trade; development banks, manage¬ 
ment development and produc¬ 
tivity institutes and management 
associations: enterprises in the 
public sector; trade unions; and 
local private firms. 


Proper Strategy 
For Food Production 


medicine, but also m studies 
aimed at controlling the so-called 
population explosion. Such pro¬ 
cedures arc based on the reaction 
between the substance to be mea¬ 
sured and the antibodies in an 
antiserum to tliat substance. 

Yet anotlier project relates to 
the development of simple pro¬ 
cedures, again based on antigen- 
antibody reactions, for measuring 
on a small blo^ sample the 
degree of immunity of an indivi¬ 
dual towards a particular infec¬ 
tion. Such procedures may prove 
useful in determining the immu¬ 
nological status of populations 
at risk in outbreaks of diseases 
such as cholera or plague, to be 
■ able to csuniatc the need for 
vaccination programmes, as well 
as to evaluate ihc efficacy of 
such programmes. 

In a fourth project. de\elapcd 
jointly with WHO, the levels of 
various trace elements, notably 
cadmium, chromium, copper, sele¬ 
nium and zinc in specimens of 
human tissues are measured 
by neutron activation analysis in 
order to determine their possible 
role in the c.tus:i(ion of difl'erent 
diseases. So far. the project has 
been mainly concerned with 
cardiovascular clise.ises Ncutn^n 
activation analysis in which the 
specimens are first subjet.lcd to 
an intense flux of ncutions in a 
nuclear reactor, wliercby the 
various elements present arc 
rendered raJiocaclivc and can he 
identified in terms ui ti.e radi.i- 
tions that they emit i. one of the 
very few aval I :i Me technique, hav¬ 
ing the sensitivity needed f«*r the 
measurement ol the minute .amou¬ 
nts of the trace cloments present. 

Iron-deftcicncy anaemia, a 
world-wide public health problem, 
is the vubj^'L of a fiftli project 
also developed jointly with WHO. 
In this project, raduicactive tracer 
techniques arc being u^*d to study 
the g^tro-iflte&tinal absorption 
of iron from various dietti, and to 
seek way^ of improving nutrition 
by adding either iron-containing 
substances or substances that pro¬ 
mote iron absorption to the diet. 

The IAEA will continue to 
promote and support these impor¬ 
tant contributions of nuclear 
medicine to health and welfare. 
(Courtesy : UN Weekly Newsletier) 


THE NECESSITY of developing 
a proper strategy by the Agri¬ 
cultural Universities in the coun¬ 
try for increasing food, fiber & 
Jodder production was stressed 
recently by Dr. M. S. Swami- 
nathan. Director-General, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
(ICAR). He was addressing a 
conference of Vice-Chancellors 
of ihe\arious Farm Universities 
in the country at the Andhra 
Pradesh Aoricullural University 
(APAU). 

Dr. Sw.iminatl.an advised the 
V ice-Cita nee Hors to plan a pro¬ 
gramme of action to meet the 
present day shortages by adopt¬ 
ing measures to ensure the maxi¬ 
mum results with the use of the 
available inputs. 

He requested the formulation 
and implementation of action 
programmes as a follow-up to 
the memorandum submitted by 
the Vice-Chancellors to the Prime 
Minister recently in which they 
had pledged their support and 


involvement in increasing agricul¬ 
tural production in the country. 
He also stressed increased com¬ 
munity participation in the pro¬ 
grammes for increasing agricul¬ 
tural production. 

The Vice-Chancellors later 
explained the follow-up action 
taken by their Universities since 
submitting the memorandum to 
the Prime Minister. 

Besides, the Vice-Chancellors 
and representatives of the ICAR, 
Dr. Nicholson, Chief of the Uni¬ 
ted Nations Development Pro¬ 
grammes (UNDP) in India was 
also presen 1. 

During the conference, the 
Vice-Chancellors discussed the 
various problems confronting ag¬ 
ricultural research, education and 
allied aspects in addition to the 
ways and means of improving 
agriculture in all its aspects in 
coordination and cooperation 
with the ICAR and the Govem- 
meut of India. 



Lalmtories 

Inaugurated 

DR. M. S. SWAMINATHAN. 
DirectoT*Generai, Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research (ICAR) 
also declared open the laborato¬ 
ries of the All India Coordinated 
Project for Poultry for Eggs at 
the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural 
University (APAU) Poultry Re¬ 
search Institute, Rajendranagar 
on this occasion. Dr. Swamina- 
than and the Vice-Chancellors 
went round the laboratories where 
tbe^^were explained the modern 
equipment that was installed as 
also the achievements of the vari¬ 
ous research projects of the ins¬ 
titute and the working of the 
project. 

They also visited the Live 

Pantnagar Fair 


Stock Research Institute, the 
Agricultural Research Institute 
and the College of HOME-SCI- 
ENCE of the APAU. The All 
India Coordinated Rice Improve¬ 
ment Project and the All India 
Coordinated Sorghum Project 
were also visited where the All 
India Coordinators explained the 
work which was being done. 

The Vice-Chancellors also 
visited the All India Coordinated 
Research Project for Dryland 
Agriculture at Huyatnagar and 
the whole farm demonstrations 
conducted by the APA U at 
Hayatnagar. A visit to Inter¬ 
national Crop Research Institute 
for Semi Arid Tropics (ICRISATO 
rounded-o(f the three day con¬ 
ference of the Vice-Chancellors 
where they were explained the 
results of research and the ac¬ 
hievements of these projects. 


Dr. Randhavra 

DR. M. S. Randhawa, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, PAU, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Committee of 
Experts to advise the ICAR on 
publicity and sales promotion 
cfTorts for scientihe books, bulle¬ 
tins and journals for dissemina¬ 
tion of research results in the 
field of agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry and allied subjects. 

N.I.S. Branch at 
Bangalore 

THE Netaji Subhas National 
Institute of Sports have decid¬ 
ed to establish the South 
Branch of the Institute at Banga¬ 
lore. A decision to this effect 
was taken at a meeting held at 
New Delhi between the Chief 
Minister, Karnataka. Mr. Dev Rqj 
Urs, the Chairman, SNIPES, Mr. 
Rsim Niwas Mirdha and Mr. 
Shahid Alikhan, Joint Secretary. 
Ministry of Education. Follow¬ 
ing this, the Director, NIS air- 
dashed to Bangulore to discuss 
further details with the Chief 
Secretary, Karnataka. According 
to the details worked out, the 
Government of Karnataka will 
place at the disposal of NIS for 7 
years the Kanteerava Stadium, 
the Youth Centre building and the 
premises at present occupied by 
the Government College of Phy¬ 
sical Education. 


Many New 
Attractions 

THE All-India Farmers’ Fair was A large number of farmers 
held at Pantnagar from 25 Sep- from different parts of India and 
tember to 1 October 1974. The Nepal attended the week-long 
main highlights and special at- Fair, 
tractions of the Fair were: 


The visiting farmers were ap¬ 
prised of tlK latest technical 
know-how about successful culti- 
vafioii of important kfiarif crops 
like rice, maize and soybean. 
They got an opportunity to see 
the promising varieties of to- 
m(»row. ^ides, they were 
shown the Livestock Research 
Station, Crop Research Station 
and Se^ Processing Plants etc. 
So that they may be aquainted 
with the latest development in 
the field of agriculture. 

A mmikit of seeds of rare 
varieties of wheat, gram and 
lentil were provided to the visit¬ 
ing farmers on payment. Im¬ 
proved rahi seeds, rhizobiuin 
culture for pulse crops, scedings 
of fruit and vegetable crops etc. 
were sold at the Fair. 




SAMB4LFUR UNimSTTY 
JYOn VtHAR, BURIA 

AivertlMDWot 

No. 270l2nrDS. Dt. 16-9-74 

Wwtied 

Name Ihe Post: Lecturer in History- 
One post. 

Nature of the Post: Temporary. 
Scale of Pay : Rs. 40040-800-50-950. 

Enentid qnallficatlofi 

1. Atloast a Second Class Master's 
Dearee in History uiih 48 % marks. 

2. TeacItiny^Rcscarch experience vitll 
he rc(;.irilod as an Additional quali¬ 
fication- 

Desirable iiuallficaihM : 

Specialisiition in Ancient Indian His¬ 
tory and Archaeology. 

Tlic post carries usual dearness allow¬ 
ance as would be sanctioned by the 
University from time to lime. 

Seven copies of the application furm^ 
will be supplied Trom the Uniscrsity 
OHicc to each candidate in pei'son on 
cash payment of Rs. 2,- jRupccs two) 
only- Candidates intending to receive 
forms by post arc requiicd to send 
Crossed postal order of Rs, 2 - payable 
to the I'mancc Ofliccr, Sanibalpur Uni 
vcrsil>\ Jyoti Vihar, BurU (M A self 
addressed envelope (2jt cm. 10 cm.) 
with postaec stamps worth Rs. 2 - 
affixed to it with the words. 'APPLI¬ 
CATION hORM POR 1 CACHING 
POSTS IN sambalpur univer¬ 
sity* superscribed on it. Money order/ 
cheque will not be Cntertainet!. 

The last date of receipt of applications 
in the office of the University at Univer¬ 
sity Campti^- f yof* Vihar, Burb, Sanibal- 
pur (Orissa) is 16-10-74. The candidates 
will be required to appear for an inter¬ 
view tteforc a Selection Committee at 
their own expenses. 

All communications should he ad- 
dfes.scd to the Registrar b>' designation 
only. 

REGISTRAR 


S-WRASItTRA UNIVERSITY 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
are invited for the posts of (i) Professor 
in Hanse Science : Pay Scale Rs. 400-30- 
640-40-^ (iV) licetwcr (Junior Scale) in 
(I) Ectmomics (One post) (2) Persian 
(One Post) ; Pay Scale Rs. 300-25-600. 

All posts are permanent and cany 
benefits of contributory provident fund 
as per UniverMty Rules. Post No. 
ii (I) & (2) for University Colleges at 
Muvnagar. Dearness AHowance and 
House Rent Allowance wil| be pud as 
per Uidverstty Rules. Hitter initial 


salary in the scale may be considered in 
case of exceptionally qualHM and ex¬ 
perienced persons. Qualifications and 
experimce retaxable in sp^al cases. 
Canqidat^ in employment must submit 
their applications (hrouA their present 
^plojw. Candidates if not knowing 
Gujaratj will be required to pick up 
Gujarati within a reasonable period. 

Age ordinarily not exceeding 55 years. 

Application^ forms will be available 
from the Registrar. Saurashtra Univer- 
wty. University C-ampus, Kalawad 
Road. Rajkot on sending a self addressed 
envelope of the size 23 x 11 ems with 
postage stamps worth 0-65 paisa. 

Application in six copies for the 
post No i and four copies for the post 
No. ii(l) and (I) accompanied by Indian 
Postal Order for Rs. 2-50 crossed in 
favour of Registrar. Saurashtra Univer- 
«ty, Univwity C:ampus. Kalawad 
Road, Rajkot should reach this office 
on or I'cforc 15-10-74. 


INDUN rVSrriTLT^E OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY KANPUR UT POST OFFICE 
KANPUR 

CORRIGENDUM 

Corrigendum to our Press Advertise¬ 
ment No. 22-74 regarding recruitment 
lo the posts of Administrative Officer, 
Civic Administrator and Staff Welfare 
Oflicci at tlT/Kanpur. 

(0 Read pay scales at SI. No. 1 and 
SI. No 2 : Rs. 1600-100-1800 in¬ 
stead of Rs. J600-100-1900 

(2) The posts arc reserved for SC<'ST 
candidates. However, if suitable 
SC/ST candidates are not avail¬ 
able the posts may be filled up by 
other candidates. 

Application can now be sent to Regis¬ 
trar, Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kanpur, llT Post Office. Kanpur-208016 
latest by 15-10-1974, Those who applied 
earlier in response toAdvt. No. 2274 
need not apply again. 


MAHARASHTRA ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE CL1.TIVATION OF 
SCIENCE, LAW CX)LLEGE ROAD : 
POONA-4 

Applications arc invited for the follo¬ 
wing posts ; 

(a) Readers in : (0 Zooh^y (Gene¬ 
tics,'Protozoology.^tomology) (2) 
Chemistry fBiochemistry/Organic 
(Themisliy) 

Pay Scale ; Rs. 7DO-50-1250 plus 
allowances. 

QoallflcBtioiM; (I) Doctorate 

d^ree in the subject from recog^ 
nized University. (D Research 
publicatitus of lecMaiaed m»it 
othtf than thesis. 0) Expofence in 


Post-graduate research guidance 
and teaching. (4) Expenenoe in 
Laboratory Organisation. 

(6) Senior Research Aafshmts in : (1) 
Geology (Palaeontology) and (2) 
Chemistry (Biochemistry/Orguiic 
Chemistry) 

Pay Scale ; Rs. 325-575 plus allow'- 
anoes. 

(2inUncatioiis : Esseniial-M.Sc. 
d^ree in the subject. Desirable- 
Ph.D. Research expertenoe in (1) 
Palaeontology (2) Organic Che¬ 
mistry or Biochembtry wiOi publi¬ 
cations. 

Applications .stating age, qualifi¬ 
cations, experience, etc. should be sent 
to the Director, Maharashtra Associa¬ 
tion for the Cultivation of Science, Law 
College Road, Poona-4 on or before 
3] St October,! 1974. 


INDUS INSTITUTE OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY, BOMBAY, P.O. I.I.T. POWAl, 
BOMB.\Y-76. 

Adveitisaaent .No. 754/74 

Applications stating particulars of 
qualifications, experience, age, previous 
employment, salary drawn and scale 
etc , arc invited on or before 21st Octo¬ 
ber. 1974 by the Registrar, Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Bombay, for the 
post of P.T. Instructor, Enclose cros¬ 
sed Indian Postal Order for Re. U- 
(25 paise for Scheduled Caste'Tribes 
Candidates). Applicants already in 
Government.licnii Government Orga¬ 
nisations and Educational Institutions 
must apply through proper channel. 

Scale'^Rs. 425-15-500-EB-15-560-20 
640.EB-30-700-25-750 plus usual allow¬ 
ances. 

AgeBelow ?S years. 
QuaUflcationsi-^ 

1 EsiieDtial. Degree of Bachelor of 
Physical Education with a high second 
class 

or 

B^elor's degree with a Diploma in 
Physical Education from a recognised 
Institution. 

2. Desirable :^A coaching certificate 
in Athletics from the National Institute 
of Sports. 

Candidates with previous experience 
in residential Institutions will be given 
preference. 

Qualification rclaxabic in the case of 
candidates of proven ability with ade¬ 
quate number of years of service and 
eiqierience. 


INDIAN INSTHUTB OF TECHNO¬ 
LOGY, BOMRAY, P.O. I.I.T.! POWAl, 
DOMaAY-76 
Advertbamt No. 787/74 

AppUcations are invited ft^ tite fol¬ 
lowing faculty positions in the D^urt- 
meats of Aeronautical Enginening, Me- 
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A list of select articles culled from periodicals received In AtU Library during 

August-September 1074 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Anrlk Stash. '^Emerging student power in India.** UHiversity 
News 12(6); June 74 : 4-5. 


''University Provides legal ads ice in nn aimicrdam neighbour- 
hood." HiirArr E^htctthn «vfd Resettreh in the fietherUmds 
17(4); IS?) : 3-7. 


Das, D.P, "Indian \oiiih : A profile.** .Muiw/ream 12(50), 
10 Aug 74 : 15-19, 22. 

DIcksoa. David. "Academics Tor poverty open third world 
campaign.” rimes Higher Education Sttpfdtment (l?3j; 
3 May 74 : 7. 

Ferrtmaa. .AmiateL "Leaping forward by choosing the hardest 
way.** Times Higher Educatum Supplement (128); 29 
March 74 : II. 

Flew, Antony. "Academic disruption." Timej Higher Education 
Supplement (137); 31 May 74 : 14. 

Pooseca, C. "Student power in Cuiarat.** AVic Frontiers in 
JEducatum 4(2); Apr 74 : 88-94. 

Goudy Willis, J. '‘Magical mystery tour : An encounter wnh 
(he generation gap." YoarA andi'ofifry 5(2); Dec 73 . 212-26. 

Grtffitb, doba. "Law of the land.*' rtinfs Higher Education 
Sup/^mnt (I37>; 31 May 74 ; 14. 

JiU Kr^na. "Training in student service ; A vioe-cbanccllor 
comments" S/udaifs Services Review 8(1); Nov 73 . 3-4. 

Kaolinn, Lam. "What's going on at EsscsT* Times Higher 
Education Si^plerncnt (138); 7 June 74.8-9. 21. 

Kntvnba Ran, M. "Brain drain.” MaJJurrnrm 12(47); 20 July 
74 :29-30. 

Lnoer, R<d»ri H. "Generation gap as socimetnc choice.** 
Youth and Society 5(2); Dec 7) . 227-41. 

Manay, Skakmitafai. "Causes for Indian students* unrest.** 
Stmknt Services Renew 8(1); Nov 73 ; 11-16. 

Martin. David. "Fine art of academic denigration ” Times 
Higher Education Siqiplement (139); 14 June 74 : 5. 

Millhiad, Ralph. "Is disruption on the campus evxT justified?” 
Times Higher kdueatum Sapptement (134), 10 May 74 : 9-10. 

Moodie* Graeine. "Facing the challenge of student coercion.'’ 
Tim:s Higher EducattOti Supplement (137) 31 May 74 : 13 

PatleraoB, Kirk. "NUS showing strength." L'niversity Affairs 
July 74 ; 1.3. 

Rnlendra Prakasb. "Atmosphere of understanding.” Student 
Services Review 8(1); Nov 73 : 8-10. 

RiadalL Johu. "Facing the chaileage of student coercion.** 
Times Higher Education Supplemettt (1^7y, 31 May 74 ; 13-14. 

Rosenthal, Donald B. "'Educational politics and public polic>- 
making in Maharashtra, India.” Comparattre Education 
Jteview 18(1); Feb 74 ; 79-95, 

Rodolph, Siaaime Hoeber. "Reflections of an Indian scholar.” 
Ecoitoimc and Politico! Weekly 9(23); 8 June 74 : 917, 919- 
21 . 

Statt, David. **Cross-national surve> cm the needs and aspi¬ 
rations of youth." Youth <mdSociety 5(2>; Dec, 73 : 131-83. 

Lord. "Gap between universities and industry is in- 


ADUIT EDUCATION 

Airdan, ShakU. "Adult education and national development.” 
Indian Journal of Adult Eiineathn 35(4.5); Apr-May 74 : 
6 - 12 . 

Dodda, Tony. "Vocational education at a distance,” Cunver- 
pence 6(3-4); 1973 . 19-31, 

Gibb, Frances. "OU courses unsuitable, for poorly educated 
Americans." Ttmev Higher Education Supplement (138); 
7 June 74 ; 3. 

Moore, MIdiael Gi^ianie. '‘Timinl a theory* of independent 
learning and teaching.” Journal of Higher EJucniion 44(9); 
Dec 7) : 661-7>). 

N«H, Miduiel 3V. ' Use of open university matcnals and sysieim 
l\v other institutions.” AX'.U Buffet in of Current Anii- 
meHrari'ii (14), June 74 : 22-.5. 

Rlcklcrs, Roger. “Wooing the adult student.” Chunve 6(2), 
Mar 74 ■ 2) 6. 

SftrfTMd, Edward. "Workers* sabbalaals* seen as way to life¬ 
long learning.” Timci Higher Education Suf^lcnum (128); 29 
Mur 74 10. 

Vadav, D.P. "Trends in Indian adult cducuimn " imlmn 
Journal of Adult Educathn 3<(4..5); Api-M,iv 74 1-^. 

ECONOMICS OF FDUCATION 

BabbtlL Samuel Fisher, "lowaid wise phitanihiopy fur vol- 
Icges.” Chronicle of Ifteher Etiucaiioti 21 Jan 74 . ^o, 

Bragg, S.L. "Two kinds of monc>.” TVmrjt Higher EJuca- 
tion Supplement (129), 5 Apr ’4 ; 16. 

Davies, James. "Can justify the S4.hcilArs|iip ganve." ( mirr- 
510 Affairs July ^4 : 28. 

Dcveletoglott. NIew E. "RcvoltUionary answer to incflkicney.” 
Tmwi Higher Education Supplement (129), 5 .Apr 74 * 8, 

Pandit, H.N. "Economics of University of Delhi", Crw»rrwM 
AV*5 12(8); Aug 74. 4-9. 

"Thinking the unthinkable.” Ttnws Higher CJuia*ioa Supple¬ 
ment (129); 5 Apr 74 ; 14. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHN01.0Cy 

Dtekson, David, "Aie computers a valuable teaching aid or 
merely expensive toys?** Times Higher Lducaiian Staple- 
meat (129); 5 Apr 74 ; 6. 

Watkins, Berely T. "Replacing the dide rule : Portable calcu¬ 
lator joins pen and pafnrr as classroont necessity.” Chronicle 
of Higher Education 8(33); 20 May 74 : 9. 

PROFESSfOXAL EDUCAIION 


creasing.” Times Higher Education Supplemau (131); 19 **CaII to get down on the factory floor.” 7/mfj 

Apr 74 ; 7. ^^^^^eutShteatian Supplement (129); 5 Apr 74 ; 5. 

"Student Involvement in social change.” Bulletin David. "Is m^ical education being well cared {br?” 

Oevelopmem Seminar Series 4(5-6); May-Junc 74 ; TTl-V/^ 'Times Higher Education St^plement (136): 24 May 74 :5. 
Hnrter, Janea A. and Rogersi Evm D. "Some causes iNckSM, David. "Many new ideas for training but resisianoe 
consequences of stadents political participation’” Youth blg^.” Times Hi^r Education &9plement (137); 31 May 

5a); Dec 73:242-56. < 74:6. 
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AM. No. EM. 

j 

MilicttioiK on M pfOKribed f<Mtn 
afv iMod for Iho foOowing puots : 

I. Orflefo of Medical ScienoeK; 
One ProftMor of HuniMeokdiy. 

lEcoaoinks: OneProfeisorQ'emp. 
lIpCo 3*] >1976)* One Lecturer (remp. 
opto 2(M^1976). 

3. Commerce; TWo Readen (For 
SouUi Campus). 

4. ftycMiogy : One Reader (Temp 
l^ltQ IS4-1976) 

5. FaeuUy of Law : Two Readers 
(One of whM is temporaiy but Ukriy 
to continue); Tliite Lectuters (One of 
which is lemporaiT «pto 2-9-1975) 
Two Part time Learners. 

d. Eveniitt Law Cmtre No. I : 
Leetunn. 

7. Evening Law Centre No. H : 
Four Rift tfine Lecturers. 

8. Faculty ct Maihematics: One 
Lecturer (l^or Es«nin8 Claeses) 

9. (Mmtionel Research: Tao Lee- 
tureie OTomp., One is upto 2Q-8-I975 
and the other likely to continue), 

10. Zootocy ^ One Lecturer. 

II. Modfiv Indian Languaan Lec¬ 
turer in Bengali (Temp, upto 15-5-1975). 

12. Faculty of Music and Fine Arts: 
Two Invest^tors (One for Hindustani 
Music and one for Karnatak Music). 

13. Central OfHce : Planning Officer. 

14 Conipuler Centre : Two Const^ 

O[mtors. 

The acaks of pay (rf* the posts arc : 

1. Professor of Phamucuiogy * Ks 
1100-50-13QO-6(I-I<!00 plus Non-Prac- 
tinng Allowanoe of Rs. 500/- P.M 
(F<w those having medical qualifications) 

2. Prof^ : Rs. 1100-50-1300-60 
1600. 

3. Reader : Rs. 700-50-1250 

4. Lecturer : Rs. 400'40-800-50‘950 

5. Fart time Lecturer : Rs. 500/- 
P.M. (fixed). 

6. Investigator: Rs. 300;- P.M. 

7. Piaanint Officer : Rs. 700-50-1250. 

8. Ctn»<de Operator : Rs. 550-25* 

7.5O4B8-3O-90O (Rm*iicd). 

All posts carry D.A., C.CA., H.R.A. 
and retireme n t benefits (in ca.se of 
permanent incumbents) as admissible 
under die rules in force from time to 
time. The scales in respect of posts at 
SI. Nos. 1,2, 3, 4 and 7 are likely to be 
revised 

L BSSSNTUl. QUALinCATIONS 

FOR: 


t. Praftai e n hlp hi PhonnaeolefQ': 
MJI..BLS.. M.D. (Pharma. A Thcre- 
|)euciGa/M.D./M.Sc./Ph.D./D.Sc. Pbar- 
nSKOI^). 

Teaching/Rcsearch Experience: As 
Aaiodate J^r^ssaor/Reader in Phar- 
dwoology for five years in a Medkal 
CoHege. 

2. PTifiNeairidp fo Eeoaemka: A 

StSolgr of enoMnoe. Indepoideiit 
work of high standard and 
ee tp erie ti ce of teacUng Poat-tfvduate 


tdaaw and guiding resmirph foi' a consi- 
deraUe period de^ble. 

3. RaadendUiw: Good academic 
record with first or h^ Second Class 
Muter^ D^ree in the sulH^ concerned 
with a Doctoral Dei^ or equivalent 
published work. 

Tnilependent published work (in 
addition to the publtshed work men¬ 
tioned above) with at least 5 years* 
teaching experience in Honours/Post- 
graduale Classes essential. 

4. Lcctwenhips: Good academic 
record with (fast or high Second Class 
Master's Degree or an equival^ D^tee 
of a Foreign Univentity in the subject 
concerned. 

5. PM-tiineLecbiim In f>aw: Good 
academic record with first or high 
Second Class Bachefm-'s or Master's 
Degree in Law. Practice at the for 
at least 5 years of which at least 3 years 
should have been in the Trial Courts. 
Previous teaching expo-ience desirable 

6. Investigator (Hindustani Musk ) 
Masto-'s Degree with a ist or High 
11 Class. Faperienoe in collecting refe- 
rtnoes and research work. Ability to 
assist the Professor (Hindustaiii music) 
in his/her research work. Knowledge 
of the following languages: Sanskrit, 
Hindi and Er^ish. 

7. Invcsthtator (Karnatak Music): 

Master's with 1st or Hj^ II 

Class. Experienoe in collecting reference 
and research work. Ability to assist 
the Professor (Karnatak Music) in 
hh'her research wwle. Knowlodi^ of 
following languages: English, Tclugu 
and Sarukrit. 

y. iHawfiaOfrktr : (a) A good Po^- 
graduate Degree. (^} Experience of 
educational administration for at least 
8 years. 

9. Console Operalorx : (a) At least 
Second Claxs (50”; marks in the aggre¬ 
gate) Masler'a D^roe in Mathematics, 
Statistics, Eoonofnetrics. Operations 
Research or Physics; OR At least a 
.Second Class (50”; marks in the aggre¬ 
gate) Bachelor's Degi% in Fngineering 
from a recognised institution; (6) Fami* 
Itaritv wiUi Console Operation. 

n SPECUL.DESIRABLE QVAU- 
nCATIONS FOR : 

1. Profeseorshtp ia Economics : The 
candidate should have specialization 
in both->-analytical and empirical 
aspects of Public Economics. 

2. ReadmUp la Coamiave (South 
Campus) : Specialisation in (/) Ormni- 
salioo Theory and Behariour (lY) Ta.x 
laws and Practice. Prefer^ce will be 
given to a person, who is a dutrteied 
Accountant also. 

3. LeeturoAfii ia Operathmal 
RoMarch : Specialisation in Con^iutef 
Ppogrammiog Dedsion Theory/Theory 
of Marketing ReUability Theory is 
highly desirable. 

4. liKbnnhlpa la Law (E.L.C. No. 
1): Pefsons with teadbing experioaoe 


and Research ip Law .would' be ' 
fentd. ’ . “ ' 

5. LecturariMp 14 : MS6.J 

Ph.D. in Zoology with Sfio^emistiy or 
M.Sc./Ph.D. in ^ochemisl^, Teadunft 
and rracaich experience in Biolc^cal 
Chemistry is desirable. 

6. Tsvcntlsi^or In HfialHtaalMHk: 
Experience in TiaiKlation work. Ex- 
pericfioe in writing articles and prqiar- 
ing reports. Knowledge of any two of 
the following laimis^ : Marathi, 
Bengali. Gujarati, Punjabi and Urdu. 

7. lAvcstigaler in Karaatak Mnsle. 
Expmieiioe in writing articles and pre¬ 
paring reports. Experioice in trans¬ 
lation work. Knowledge of any two cd* 
the foUowii^ languages : Tandl, Mala- 
yalam and Hindi. 

8. Planiiiiig Officer ; Experienre of 
University administration, fafniliaiity 
with the working of the Unhvr^ 
Bodies/lnstitutiODS and work relatitv 
to planning, devdopment, statistics and 
utilisation cX devel<qMnent funds. 

9. Cmuolc Operttor: Knowledge of 
Fortran Prograiiimifig. 

10. Port-tlaie LectamsUp ia l^w : 
A part-time teadier shall be appointed 
for a period of one yrar in tne first 
instance, and his appomtnumt may be 
extended for a further term not exceed¬ 
ing two years, provided that the services 
of a part-time teacher in similar cir¬ 
cumstances may be extoided a 
further tenn not exceeding two years. 
In no case shall be a part-tniK teaser 
work for more than five consecutive 
Nears in all. 

The prescribed apidicatimi form can 
be had from the Information Office 
of the University mtber personally or 
by sending a self-addressed envdepe 
(5'xll*) with postage stamps wo^ 
Rs. I -75. 

Selected candidates will have to pro¬ 
duce the original documents idating to 
their age, qualifications, expericDoe, 
etc. before joining the appointment. 

Application accompanied by attested 
copies of Degrees and other certificates, 
elc. should reach the undersigned not 
later ttten 21st Octite, 1974. 

Note: 

1. It will be open to the University to 
consider the names of suitable 
candidates for teachmg posts who 
may not have applied. Relaxatioa 

any of th. qudifications may he 
made in exc^ional cases in respect 
of all posts on the recommendanoos 
of the Selection Cooimittee. 

2. CtHivasNing in any form Iqt or on 
befeJf of the candidate will dis¬ 
qualify. 

3. Candidates from outside Ddht for 
pos*s at tl. Not. 1 to 11 called fbr 
interview will be paid i Second 
Class Fares as pa* contribution 
as per rules. 

4. Onlata percentage of posts in the 
cadre d nonteachiiw posts are 
le&erved f<^ Scheduled CasteA^ 
Tribes and Ex-servtconen. 


KSGtS TJtAM 
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Fly with your flag. 


RetnembcT the joy when you 
first saw your flag being hoisted. 
As if your heart would take wing, 
as if it would flutter in the wind 
along with the flag. 

And rememl^r how proud 
you were'because it gave you 
a place, a unique place, among 
other flags, other countries, 
other peoples. 

So also today, your flag flics 
for everything distinctively yours, 
distinctively Indiafi. Air-India 
is yous eonrtry’s flag-carrier. It 
Otrm your country’s history, 


heritage, hospitality. 

You’ll discover Air-India 
speaks the same language as you 
do in the air and on ground. 

You’ll get the sort of food, 
service, style to which you are 
accustomed. And you’ll And that 
Air-Indta understands you like 
no other airline can. 

Next time you fly, remember 
your country's airline. Air-India 
knows what it means to be an 
Indian, what it takes to make an 
Indian smile. 

• Be an Air-lndian.Fly Atr-Indit^ 
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CHUONICLE OF HtOHER EOUCATION ft RESEARCH ft 


Dr, Hargobind Khorana, Nobel Laureate, 
receiving the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Science conferred on him by 
the Punjabi University (Patiala) from 
the Punjab Governor, Mr. M. M. Chau* 
dhury at a function held in New Delhi 
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JMeA, IMO>74 
WANISD 


KAP9UR 


No. 23/74: 


i^n^CATIONS aic inyilod for Ibo fol* 


Nn*<rf**rM;lxci«<»ml>oliii. .Pjg** 

od Sdoiee <pMruO. Itt^r “*"•“•* “ Tsctoioiafy, 

NMvt of ll» PMt; FKmuKnt. 

&do of for: Ri- 40 (M 0400 -S 0 >ft 50 . I. AMOoltfe PnitoMBCra: 


K AtkMt • Second Qais Master*! 
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Academic Indiscipline 

THERE is a general feeling everywhere that there is oisis in 
Education and the products of the system are becoming more 
and more indisciplined, vulgar, and even violent, at times. If 
this is true, it may be regarded as a Post-World War pheno¬ 
menon. Alongwith the teen-agers there is also. incFease in 
the number of teacher-politicians and increasing evidence of 
lack of proper educaUonal plaimiog. The CoUege or the 
University ceases to be the spearhead of creative activity for 
those for whom It is meant. The decadence of die value 
system and the war between the generations might be attributed 
as the reasons for the purpose. 

The basic purpose of every educational institution is to 
promote dissemination of knowledge. A system which does not 
bring the teachers and the taught together for joint academic 
venture can hardly be called a worthwhile programme. A 
College is said to be an educational institution with the cen¬ 
tral purpose of creating social mobility. At one time, it was 
remark^, there could be no knowled^ without a College. If 
there is intergenerational confrontation then the basic purpose 
of the institution in imparting appropriate instruction suffers. 
The confrontatioa between the teachers and the stud^ts can 
be described as a confrontation between those who are mature 
and those who are yet to be so. Such a confrontation at the 
level of higher education depends obviously on the age, social 
and family background of the parties concerned. It may also 
be attributed to Inadequate schooling and disproportionate 
growth of personality. ConsequenUy, the usual solution lies 
in fixation of minimum age limit for admission to the educa¬ 
tional institutions concerned. Education may be free, either 
at the primary level or at the level of higher education. But 
those who deserve should get it since the human potentialities 
are not developed uniformly in all cases. 

Cuiricuiar intensification also appears to be necessary for 
providing adequate engagement to t^ participants. Teadiers in 
many cases are either scholars or do not know their responsibi¬ 
lities, or pseudo-Scholars, or teacher-politicians. Scholars 
now are likely to have much less interest and attachment 
in their students than did their counterparts even a 
decade ago. Some scholar-teachers know how to do thdr 
job well. The teacher-politicians are foreign to the taeriA 
of knowledge. A true teacher knows that he is performing 
a missionary function in educating the children of 
others. But if the children of others refuse to be .educated, tiie 
scholar-teacher is bound to be a silent spectator of the acade¬ 
mic revolution. The teacher-politician appears to be concern¬ 
ed with non-academic matters, may be of the academic com¬ 
munity. Those who ate actually interested in the welfare 
of the young face opposition in translating their ideas into 
practice, from the educational administrators. This occurs 
due to the existence of collective r^ulations for guiding acade¬ 
mic behaviour. Academic regulation Is no more Uie business 
and concern of individual teachers. It has become the func¬ 
tion of those who might not have passed through the complete 
process of academic administration and regulation. A des^ or 
mechanical soulless institutional framework cannot respond 
to the requirements of the circumstances. Those who ^ow 
their job well can alone bell the cat It is often easy to make 
general statements about the op^ation of a pattern of institu¬ 
tional anangem^t Bureaucratic procedures or politick solu¬ 
tions work like round pegs in square holes. The wearer rione 
knows where the shoe pinches. 

(Continued on page S) 





Work-Oriented Education: 

An Approach 

There is constant need to cdiange the carricnlum not onlj at the 
school level bat also at the posUsecondary level. An important 
departure must be made to introduce work*oriented education at 
the ander*graduate level. 


P L. MALHOTRA 


IF education is the result of expenence whereby we 
become more or less able to adjust ourselves to tlie 
demands of a particular form (k society in which we 
live and work, then it becomes important, in the 
present context, that the pt^-seconda^ education 
should be related to the rapidly changing modern 
Indian environments. 

An important dq>anure should be to introduce 
woik-oiiented education at the undcr-graduate level. 
Courses whether leading to diploma, certifirate, or 
a degree should be vocationalised. It is, therefore, 
desirable to introduce some such subjects whether 
knowledge based or laboratory based, as part of tte 
under-graduate studies, which should prepare 
students for middle level occupation. 

(1) To sucoeufully inter-weave general and work- 
oriented education; 

(2) To diversify education with a view to provide 
not only knowledge but also some skill; 

(3) To give sufficient orientation which may 
lead to gainful employment in middle-level 
occupation; 

(4) To introduM the study of unconventional 
yet academic subjects as part of the college 
education and release ^ucation from the 
strangle hold of the tradition ridden*systeni. 

(9 To relate class room experience with practi¬ 
cal work experience; 

{€) To involve trained professionals in various 


The auUicir it Fiincqial, CoUqpe of Vocsttooel Studies, 
VfOmOty orDcOi 


trades to help prepare and design courses; to 
provide instruction and training so that 
students are exposed to the real needs of 
industry, agriculture, commerce and trade. 

(7) And that the study be largely region based 
and related to the manpower needs. 

At present B.A./B.Sc. (Pass Courses) studies have 
a single track system, leading to an all purpose 
degree, without mployment relevance. To begin 
with, the objective will be achieved through the 
introdwtion of some vocational subjects along with 
the existing subjects. For the immediate, drastic 
changes in the present pattern need not be intro¬ 
duced, nor should we add purely professional 
courses. 

latroducteiy Vocatinml Subjects 

A student might opt for any vocational (know¬ 
ledge based) course after Higher Secondary. An 
illustrative list of some such subjects, which could 
be included as introductory vocational options as 
part of the B.A./B.Sc., is given below: 

1. Tourism 

2. Office Management and Stores Accounting 

3. Store-keeping and Stores Accounting 

4. Insurance 

5. Retailing and Trade 

6. Book Publishing 

7. Foreign Trade 

S. Quid Care Services and Pre-school Ttainiog 

9. Hotel Management and Food Services 

10. Textile and Clothing Worit 

11. Polymer Technology 
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12. > fotMnsflifiat Technology 

13. Computer Science 

14. 0ectr<mics 

15. Pharmacy 

16. Microbiology 

17. Library Science 

IS. TMeviaion Technology 

]|«tiinik for Sel«cCtag Sobje^ 


practical training in thdr respective fields and also 
for orgamsing workshops. For the stadents of our 
college many private and pablic trading agencies have 
provided necessary facilities for training at their es- 
tabUshments.” Many have given scholarships and 
internship. 


Under the proposal a student can take one or two 
introductory vocational subjects as an elective com¬ 
bination. Instead of taking a tradition^ combtna- 

_ ^___ tion of elective subjects like History and Political 

If Science, he could opt for History and Tourism and 

In the context of Delhi region *7 yet another vocational course, if he wishes. The 

vocational subjects mentioned abow na University should not offer any special degree but 

select^ after careful wnitiy and ® ^ . should introduce various options as an integral part 

.ionswith persogtiBthe trade and other em ^oy^nt BA. and BA:, degree, 

affcncics In trying to and employment oemanas, 

^ich r^ain unfuiailcd, in the metropolitan region, This is as far as the first phase of the programme 
Zv^rtise in the Institute of Applied Manpower ja concerned. Once the scheme is accepted and the 
R^arch Ministry of lAbour and Employment, cmploybility of the courses tested, it might be advis- 
Ministry* of Education, and number of other convert the study of such courses into dip- 

trtuiincWncic& and associations has proved extre- |qj^ courses. These courses may preferably be run 
n^v ^l^ul ^ evenings so that the college buildings could 

^ ‘ i\\e be used more intensively, The advantage is obvi- 

Thottgh it is difficult to state with ctittinty tte 

exact (toand potentials of a particular vwa- , r , j , » . i k . 

cxaci uvu K of emolovmcnt agencies and For example if a student wants to learn about 

exchaneu a Qualitative estimate can be introductory vocational courses on retailing and trade 
OTpio^cn H ^ located and sales procedures, he need not follow a three-year 

formed, I n q ^ ' ordinary graduate (Arts. b. A. degree course. Diploma course of one to two 

arc Seckrempto^ As the years duration in vocational subjects should be start- 

the programme is to induce practical moti- ed in every university on experimental basis. 

valion and thereby make him more employable, this second phase it will be appropriate that 

will in some way relate his education to productivity, study and training in certain vocational 

.T-x all the above mentioned courses which are really non-traditional and know- 

w^'f *^ha\ealTeadv been prepared. To tailor the ledge based, like Tourism, Book Publishing, Adver- 
subjCcU na\e academic endeavour, expertise tising etc. be introduced either as quality type under- 

^ should be graduate courses or as post-gradu?te diplomas. 

After all it is the requirtanenf of 
pro^^vc employer which should be kept m view igfrastnictue 

It is my personal uUi- With the objects in view, every university should 

public agencies *•* willitut to in the first inslance set up a new Institute or a Col- 

versiiy in designing the smd ^Wime lege.* The College should have a Director/Principal 

come forward to provide t t ^cubiccts aad such members of the teaching staff who would 

Acuity to impaitmstrurt ions mwat n Mb^^^ teach basic and general subjects. Where necessary 
For example, a course ‘"ranw p^, staff is not readily available in the university or where 

both at the under-graduaic and of supplementary teaching and other resources are found 

has been designed by ^ ™3ing. theri need be no hesitation in inviting the 
I“ntlp"ubli&ve"&i^«^^^ J-P'«‘-‘>f“8eneiesouteide the university, who 

SiA|ect CoialiteatMU 

Of the subjects « 

the choice to offer one for the B.Sc. ^ 

elective subject and one or a maximum of two for 
the B.A. degw. The general pattern 
RA/B^ may however remain unchanged. Fo 

vear students should study general 
a^ ^ S the S and most of the third 
sot^ts aiw trt the study of vocational 

Long vacations should be used for giving 


1. See 


Rrnchiue and BullcUn of Wonnalion ^ 
jJwteSoTotX Delhi Uoivetsity). 


It inay be too early to say any thing d^nite about the 
the programme b^use the first batch of 
students from this cdlcgc will pass out in 1975. But 
in the light of our past experieiioe we have already 
revised many courses and re<scbeduied the vocational 
programmes. S<meofd» new ciMitses, quality type 
and pc^-graduate diploma will be introduced from 
1975. 

In OTder to propagate the idea to provide ne«' degree 
courses with distinct vocatUmal bias, payfi« spedal 
attention to the employbility, Delhi Univ^ly started 
the College of Vocational Studies ip 1972. This is the 
first univemity vriiich has attempted to break new 
grounds by estaUishutg this Institute which represent 
Uie first serious attonpt by a traditional Indian uni¬ 
versity to vocational^ ooHege education. Subsequent¬ 
ly, Bangalore Univeraity and a few others have also 
introduced vocational couraes. 
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slioilid be willmg to help in ocgoatiing ind nmiung 
these courses. 

Therefore* for imparting instruction in iatroduc> 
tory vocationally biased subjects, pennanent staff 
should not be recruited because there is likelihood 
that some courses may lose their utility after some 
time, so lability is needed. Further, by inviting 
persons from trade and industry and oth^ appropri* 
ate agencies, a new relationship between students 
and society will emerge, which will to some extent 
help in bnnging iboaX the deared social change. 

Most of the teachers who should be involved for 
imparting instruction in vocational courses, must be 
drawn from trade and industry. This procedure will 
expose students to the real needs of industry and 
trade. Another advantage of such an association 
will be that students will be absorbed by employen 
for training and subsequently for full employment. 

Every university must start a new centre or col¬ 
lege which develops into a nucleus of work-oriented 
education. Only 1^ this way it will be possible to 
assemUe a group of teachers dedicated to the new 
mode of education, new aims and ofc^tives, new 
content of courses and new teaching methods. Such 
an experimental institute would have to perform the 
following functions: 

a. Teaching and training in vocational/work- 
oriented subjects; 

b. Designing and organising vocational courses; 

c. Evolving continuously the relevance and suc¬ 
cess of the courses and to study employment mar¬ 
ket. 

After the ex p e rim ent is successfully launched at 
one institution most of the under-graduate courses 
should then be transferred to other constituent (Al¬ 
leges. In fact the existing facilities of laboratories, 
workshops in colh^s and universities should be 
used. O^rdination, evaluation, vocational guidance, 
post-graduate courses, research in curriculum develop¬ 
ment and i^ooedure of implementation could w 
under the general supervision of one Central Insti¬ 
tute. As far as the function tng of under-graduate 
diploma, certificate or degtee courses in different 
institutions, the central set up will only assist and 
not interibre. 

It will be appropriate that the courses of study 
whether laboratory based or non-laboratory based, 
skill based or knowledge based should be selected 
in such a way as to suit basically the regional 
requirements. 

No body will deny that education is an instrument 
of social and economic change and perhaps the 
present day traditional courses, particularly in social 
and ^plied sciences also need to be supplenrent^ 
with the study of the problems of the community, in 
devebping societies. Therefore, there is a constant 
need to change the curriculum not only at the school 
level blit also at the post-secondaiy level. Tradt- 
ti(^ higher education and research has to be res- 
Uicted. And greater part of what is presently called 
under-graduate studies should be vocationalised. □ 
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Remote Seneing TVehao- 
logy promisee a method 
of identifying our naturul, 
renewabie resoarcee <md 
for monitoring 'pe/loCfon* 
on a global basis. 

Remote Sensing 
Technology for 
Resources Survey 


P.R. PISHAROTY 


THE ancient Indians had a wnetpi of remote 
sensing. For example, in the epic of Mahabharata, 
Saiqaya was temporarily endowed with a mystic 
power. 

*'Chakshusha Sanjayo rajan 

divyena samanyuim 

Kathayishayaii tc yudhmt^ 

sarrq^ta^ hhavi^athi 

Rrakasam va va dM va 

Yadi va nisi* sarvam vetsyati Sai^ytf* 

“Oh King, Saqjaya bestowed with divine eyes will 
tell you everything about the war; open or camou- 
Aaged, whether by day or by night, Saqjaya will 
know everything.” 

It is well known that there exist now^a-dayi le- 
connaissance satdUtes to do what Saqjaya is sup* 
piicd to have done. The purpose of this ar^k is 
to ‘demystify* the technolc^ of remote seiMng and 
to outline how it can be used for tbe economic benefit 
of our nation. 

The growth of interest in remote sensing tech- 


Tlie author ii Director, Remote Sentiiif and Meteoio^ 
ApidicatkMi DivWon of Space AppMc^oiu Centre, Abmeda- 
bad. 



nolon hM been primarily due to a realisation that 
man’s resources are limited to those now available 
on the planet earth and that his survival will de¬ 
pend upon the identification and a wise use oHhese 
resources. An unnlaimed and excessive use of such 
resources has also led to the so-calied depletion and 
pollution of the human environment. Remote sensing 
technology promises a method of identifying our 
natural and renewable resources and for monitoring 
the ‘pollution* on a global basis. 

Remote sensing is detecting the nature of an 
object or of a phenomenon without actually being 
in contact with it. Since the beginning of civilisa¬ 
tion, man has used his eye as a powerful instrument 
for remote sensing. For nearly a century, the photo¬ 
graphic camera in conjunction with the usual photo¬ 
graphic plates and films has supplemented the visual 
observations. It is well known that the human eye 
(and the common photographic film) is sensitive to 
only H small part of the electromagnetic spectrum. 
The visual range extends from a wavelength of about 
0.4 microns to a wavelength of about 0.7 microns 
(a millionth of a metre is called a micron). 

The recent developments in remote sensing tech¬ 
nology uses the rediations over a wide range: from 
an ultraviolet wavelength of 0.3 microns to an in¬ 
frared wavelength of 12 microns and also radio waves 
ranging from wavelengths of a few millimetres to a 
few centimetres. 

Infrared Heat Rndinrion 

*‘The human skin, particularly on the face, is 
sensitive to infrared heat radiation. A block 
steam locomotive standing at a railway station 
emits a lot of infrared radiation and a blind 
man approaching such a Kx:omotivc can easily 
detect its presence through the warmth radiat¬ 
ed by it, A rat snake has two spots on its 
head very sensitive to infrared radiation in the 
10-12 micron band. A frog being warmer than 
the surrounding grass or earth, emits more ra¬ 
diation and the snake detects it through its 
sensors. It will have enough ‘signature* iofor- 
mution to distinguish a frog fretm the foot of a 
horse.” 

There are modern infrared detectors which are 
far more sensitive than the snake's spots. Carried 
on aircraft or spacecraft they can scan the earth's 
surface and detect small differences in temiKrature 
on the ocean surface as well as on land, by night or 
by day. Valuable inferences can be drawn from such 
diffeiences in temperature. A warm patch of coas¬ 
tal sea-water would indicate discharge of hot water 
from a power plant. Cool patches of coastal sea¬ 
water may indicate seepage of cool underground 
water into the sea. At night, on land, buildings and 
tarred roads remain warm compared to lawns and 
gardens and these can be discriminated in an imagery 
obtained in the tofraied. 

There are special colour films which are sensi¬ 
tive to near-inf^rared radiations of wavelengths 0.7— 
0.9 micron. In such films, ordinary green is record¬ 
ed as blue and ncor-infrar^ light as red. Healthy 


plants are green to the human eye. The ttructure of 
chlorophyll-conUining cells is such that it scatters 
abundant radiation in the near-infrared. So, when 
h^ithy green ve^tation is photographed in sunlight 
with such a colour film, the vegetation will appear 
red; if there arc any green painted canvas tents 
among the vegetation the tents will appear as blue 
on a red background. The film portrays the scene 
in falw colour; the film can be used for camon^ge 
detection. Hence such films are called 'camouflage 
films* or ‘false colour* infrared films. These films 
have a use in agriculture. A deficiency of chloro¬ 
phyll can be detected. Such deficiencies indicate a 
lack of vigour of the plants and this may be due to 
lack of water, lack of appropriate fertilisers, lack of 
trace minerals or due to disease or insect infestation. 

Compments of the Tcdmidogy 

The technology of remote sensing consists of: 

Sensors to detect the invisible (as well as visible) 
radiations emitted by the objects and pheno¬ 
mena on the earth's surface and to record 
them either as imagery or as electric signals on 
magnetic tapes. 

Laboratory and field experiments to relate such 
imag^ or data on magnetic tapes to the char¬ 
acteristics of the objects on the eartli*8 surface. 
Tltjs involves the collection of the 'signatures' 
of the terrestrial objects in terms of the im¬ 
agery or other data collected by the sensors. In 
other words, these experiments determine the 
'ground truths*. 

Manual or electronic processing of the data col¬ 
lected by the sensors so as to derive informa¬ 
tion about the terrestrial objects. This would 
involve the use of the characteristic spectral 
signatures of the terrestrial objects in the in¬ 
visible and visible parts of the electromagnetic 
spectrum. 

Needless to say that the technology also involves 
the use of aircraft and spacecraft platforms for 
mounting the sensors. Obviously, in the case of space¬ 
craft platforms there should be suitable methods of 
transmitting the data to a ground station in the form 
of signals—more or less as in the broadcasting of tele¬ 
vision programmes. This involves considerable use 
of electronic communication. 

Specific Uses 

Some of the specific uses to which the techno¬ 
logy of remote sensing can be put to, are indicated 

below; 

Agricultare and Forestry: Plant diseases and in¬ 
sect infestation; crop and tree inventories; soil mois¬ 
ture content; forest fire detection; study of arable 
and non-araUe lands; assessment of crop vigour for 
forecasting crop yields; study and classification of 
soil types. 

Hydrol^: Measurement of snow cover, ice 
accumulation and their changes; surface water inven¬ 
tories; flood control and water management; seepage 
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of «iQderg>ounil water into river, stieusa aed coastal 
aea>water; location of water wakieg weeds. 

OicMwgreiliy: Wave-heists and thence winds: 
surface teaq»eratures and thenM topation of schools 
of fish, estimation of ocean currents, forecasts of 
cyclone development; water colour tones and thence 
coastsi water topography, water pollation, estima¬ 
tion of plankton; oils slicks of petroleum origin or 
of &li origin. 

GeeleKy: Outcrops of rocks and minwal 
mapping; faulttines, lineaments and plate tectonics; 
detection of structural features associated with hidden 
mino'al deposits; soil and rock types favourable for 
the existence of hidden miners, detection of 
vegetation affected by mineral contents of the soil; 
IMthermal mapping; detection of gases associated 
with minerals below. 

Cartography and Geography; Topographic 
mapping; study of urban areas and areas of recent 
townships; mapping of rivers, lakes, etc.; delineation 
of lands. 

Environmental Control; Monitoring of atmo¬ 
spheric and sea pollution; study of aquatic and 
terrestrial eco-systcms. 

W«ik at SJk,C, 

A few coconut plantations in Kerala were photo¬ 
graphed in 1970 from a helicopter platform using a 
Hasselblad camera and false-colour infrared films. 
The experiment proved the feasibility of detecting 
the wilt (root) disease of coconut trees, even before 
the disease was visually apparent. The infrarej 
reflectance from the crowns of the infected trees 
was considerably less than the reflectance from the 
crown of healthy trees. The infection was later 
confinned by a test for the virus. The presence of 
the corresponding virus was revealed through an 
electron-microscopic examination of the leaf extract 
from those trees. The project was not pursued 
further, as a inoper cure for the disease was stilt 
under investigation. 

An infrared scanner for sensing radiances in the 
10*12 micron band has been built at the Centre. A 
few trial runs using the scanner from an aircraft 
platfrom have shown that spatial variations of one 
or two degrees centigrade in the ocean surface and 
land surface temperatures can be discriminated. Lack 
of accurate navigational systems have been a great 
handicap; the areas to which the radiances recorded 
refer, could not be pin-pointed. 

In November 1972, April 1973, December 1973 
and May 1974, remote sensing of agriculture and 
landscape features from aircraft platforms were 
earned out at sites in Poona, Bombay, Sriharikota 
island. Bangalore, Jaipur and Abmedabad. Hassel¬ 
blad cameras with diflTerent types of films and fitter 
combmatioDs were used. 

The false-colour aero films gave considerable 
amount of information. Wet lands, bare lands, 
roads, water, streams and different types of crops 
liko jowar, sogarcane, onion, wheat, etc., could be 
dtscriminated. Rice crop having an iaaect stress 
c^d be dfstinguisfaed firoma healtliy crop; similarly 
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iniseted eitnis tms could bs distinguidied from 
haaKhy oaas. The stnssed vegetation scattered less 
infram tadtances. 

The p^cipai objective of the Remote Sensing 
Division of the Space Applications Centre, 
ISRO, is to evolve a multi-disciplinary techno¬ 
logy for providing a quick inventory of the 
country's resources, particuUry in agriculture, 
every year. Usiim remote sensing t^tnology, 
it may be possible to foreshadow by the end 
of August each year, the total amount of food 
mains likely to be available for the people of 
India from the monsoim crop of that year. 
Such data, when available, would enable the 
Government of India to take the necessary 
administrative and technical steps on the food 
front by the end of September. 

The future plans of SAC in the field of Remote 
Sensing will be oriented towards the objective men¬ 
tioned above. We have to build scanners, develop 
logistics and surveying skills, build adequate data 
birnks of spectral signatures for the terrestrial 
features of economic importance, carry out surveys 
and process voluminous data employing manual, 
optical and computer techniques. The above work 
wilt have to be oriented first on the basis of using 
aircraft platforms and later on the basis of using 
spacecraft platforms. It is obvious that the plans 
wifi have to he tailored to availability of funds. It 
can also be that the availability of funds will 
depend upon the economic benefits which can be 
derived within reasonable time limits from remote 
sensing technological skills which can be generated 
within the country. 

This technology is new and hence India is almost 
on the same '^grouud floor' as some of the advanced 
countries. We can, therefore, hope that adequate 
technologtcai skills will be developed locally, so that 
we will be able to use this powerful and sophisti¬ 
cated technology to the same extent as any advanced 
country, for the economic and social betterment of 
ourpe^e. □ 

Academic Indiscipline 

{Continued from page 3} 

It is high time in India to develop the educational 
institution as the centre of intellectual exchange and 
participation. India is that country where Gurukul 
system had been in vogue. Education is a human 
activity. We are not in a factory or an office or an 
ffflpeKonal organization for that purpose. Participa¬ 
tion is purely a voluntary act. Dialogue is not 
automatic. The crisis can be averted if there is a 
deeper involvement, greater attachment and volun¬ 
tary parUcipatioo. The builders of tomorrow can 
not be allowed to go astray, without following a code 
of academic conduct in their own interest for attain¬ 
ing perfect fulfilment and manhood. Still there is 
time. There is neither any cause for pessimism nor for 
alann. But the solution lies in pursuing siocerly a 
programme of co-ordinated and co-operative action 
in the ai^ropriate direction. 

HBhatknr Chandra Daa 



The ■ Brf iil^eetlves of ■ library aro reflce- 
todfai its eoileetioii, staff•psttran . and modus* 
opcsmdi. A preview of the J. N. University, thus, 
is apposite to a correct perusal of what is called 
its *iierve centre’, the library. 


J.N.U. Library 
completes 5 years 

A. R. Sethi 


JAWAHARLAL Nehru University appeared on the 
scene as a Centra) University in 1966 for the purpose 
of promoting the ’^Study of the principles for which 
Jawaharlal Nehru work^ during his lifetime, namely, 
national integration, social justice, secularism, 
democratic way of life, international understanding 
and scientific approach to the problems of society.*’ 

The basic units of the University are not 
single disciplines, hut multi-disciplinary Schools 
of Studies. A school is made of several 
Centres and Divisions, where the scholars, irres¬ 
pective of their disciplines, arc enga^d at a parti¬ 
cular time in a specific study or project; or, where 


Vigyan Bhavan Annexe, New Delhi, (The regular 
post of liberarian was filled in 1972). It moved to a 
big hall in the pre^nt University premises at New 
Mehrauli Road in January 1972, from where it 
shifted again in September the same year to the 
presently occupied S-store^^d building. It will 
eventually be accommodated in a spacious building 
being planned for it in the University’s own campus. 

CollectHHi 

The library acquired the first lot of books in 
March 1970. Since then the collection has been 
growing at a fast pace. (See table below). 


Category of Accessioned Volumes as on 31st March 


Reading Material 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Books 

2400 

10.073 

24,793 

46,464 

72,920 

Bound Periodicals 

Nil 

Nil 

1,479 

5,901 

8,306 

Microfilms/ 

Microfischc 

Nil 

Nil 

78 

641 

929 

Maps 

900 

1.500 

2,701 

2.915 

2,919 


scholars trained in the same di^iplines are con¬ 
cerned with the use of particular discipline in other 
fields. The emphasis, thus, in this University is on 
inter-disciplinary research and studies mainly at the 
post-graduate level. It is a ’national' University in 
the real sense of the term in that seats are reserved 
for candidates from each State in India. 

It is the requirements of this of educational 
philosophy and clientele that the JNU Library has to 
cater to. 

The library started its operations in 1969 'under 
the headship of an CMBcer on Special Duty at the 

The collection of J.N.U. Library got enriched 

Tbe tuihor ts Assisia&t Llbrorum at Jawaharlal Nehru 
library. 


with the merger of the prize collections of School of 
International Studies (total 76331) and Centre of 
Russian Studies (total 16679) (formerly Institute of 
International Studies, and Institute of Russian 
Studies respectively, both autonomous institutions), 
with its own material. The valuable collections, 
donated by British Council, Canadian and Australian 
High Commissions, Penguin Books, Prof. Gian 
Chand, Kingsley Martin and the one purchased 
belonging to Tate Prof. D.D. Kosambi, have given 
a further fillip to its coliection,^ 

The library is on the free mailing list of such 
international agencies as OECD, GATT, FAO, ILO, 
WHO and IBRD. Besides, it also receives unpriced 
publications of the Government of India, State 
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Ck>vernii^ts and the Government of Aostr^ia. 
It has also exchange arrancements with, besides 
several other mstitutions, the Akademia Naok 
(USSR) and National Library of Peking. 

C^mt Periodicals 

During the year 1973, the Library subscribed to 
over 2500 periodicals, and over 500 periodicals were 
receiv^ on gift/exchange basis. Of these, 1700 
belonged to Social Sciences. 200 to Literature and 
Linguistics, and the rest 500 to Life and Natural 
Sciences. Subsequent to an arrangerocol with the 
Social Sciences Docuroentation Centre of the Indian 
Councilor Social Sciences Research, under which 
this institution agreed to subscribe to periodicats 
falling in the domain of Social Sciences and display 
and service such periodicals in JNU premises, the 
JNU Library stopped subscribing to such journals. 
During the year 1974, the SSDC took cmt subscrip¬ 
tion of over 2000 periodicals. The National Science 
Library is also located in the JNU campus, so that 
its enormous collection of Science books and 
periodical is accessible to JNU research scholars 
and students. 

ClasrificBtlsn and CatalognlBg 

JNU Library is perhaps the only University 
library in the world to practise two most Scientific 
schemes of cla$sificjtioii'~Colon Classification 
t7th Edition) and Universal Decimal Classification 
(UDC>~side by side, the former for social sciences 
and humanities material, and the latter for science 
documents. The Classified Catalogue Code, with 
certain alterations, is used for cataloguing purposes, 
and the Unit Card System is followed for preparation 
of catalogue cards. 

The Catalogue is divided in three ^rts; Classified 
Part, Alphabetical Part, and the Subject Index. A 
separate Regional Catalogue is being maintained 
for bringing all cards relating to an area at one 
place. 

Doamentotion Services 

Few University libraries in India can claim of 
providing such systematic and timely bibliographical 
services to their readers as the JNU (toes. Indexing 
of over 1000 periodicals in social' sciences and 
humanities and 300 periodicals in Sciences, yielding 
more than 20,000 entries, is undertaken during a 
year. The information of the articles is transmitted 
to the readers through (i) ‘ARTICLES OF THE 
WEEK* list, (ii) Selective Dissemination of Infor¬ 
mation (SDl) Service, based on Readers' Profiles, 
and (iii) Subject bibliographies prepared from time 
to time, ^^aration of‘India and the World Affairs: 
A Bibliography', and a bibliography on a current 
topic in Intentational Politics are among tbe annual 
routines of the Documentation Section. 

OrgantetfiM 

1« BriMInf and Stock Aren; The library is located 
in a 5-stonqied building with a stack area of 10500 
square feet. As this structure was not planned for 


8 Univerri^ Library, It is already showing 8i|iB of 
over«c8picity. and several bottleoeeks are ooraw up 
in the way of aocommodatiog the readers aneftm 
reading materia] under the same roof. While the 
b^s and the bound volumes of periculicals are 
located in the main building, tbe current periodicals, 
nutps^ new^toP^rfi attti newspiq^r dippings have had 
to be shifted to separate points. 

2. Aoeess loasaterial: Thmis *open access^ to 
all tlie reading material available in the library, 
except for rare-books. dissertations and microfilms/ 
mitn'ofisebe. 

3. Reference and TexFbook CoHeciHms; The 

library has a comparatively mcxlerate collection, 
numbering about 5000, of reference-books consisting 
ot' bibliographies, encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlasses, 
almanacs, year-books etc. However, the lacuna of 
small collkcion is more than compensated by a 
personal and individual attention given to each 
reader in the library. 

The text-book collection comprises of course* 
books and such oilier books as are frequently in 
demand. Books are issued for consultation against 
readers' tickets and loaned for outside use only on an 
overnight basis (for seven days when there are mulii* 
pie copies of the text-hook). 

4. Circnlalion: The number of tickets issued to 
various categories of readers is as follows: 

Teachers 12 Non teaching Staff* 

Research Scholars 6 Administrative 6 

Students 4 Non-administrative 2 

The loan period for general books is 15 days. 
However, ilie needy students also get books for the 
Semester period. 

Browne System is followed for charging purposes 
with the modification that an extra author-dummy 
card is prepared, which is tiled separately in the 
alphabetical order. This facilitaies answering instan¬ 
taneously the querry if a particular book is issued at 
a given time. 

5. Special facilities for the readers: The library 
has a well organised system fur inter-library-loan. 
Any book/pcriodical anywhere in Delhi can be 
procured on inter-library-loan, or arrangements are 
made for the reader to go himseli/herself to the 
place, in case the material belongs to ‘Not-For-Is&ue* 
category. For those readers who can type them¬ 
selves, five type-writing machines have been made 
available in the stack area for taking notes. Xerox 
facilities can be availed of at very very moderate 
charges. Three microfilm-readers and one microfische 
reader, located in a dark-room, are at the disposal of 
tbe readers. Members can bring their personal 
reading material inside the library and keep the same 
in the lockers allotted to them. Separate tables are 
similarly allotted to each research scholar. For 
relaxation purposes, the canteen and smoke room 
cottveniences have bran provided within the library 
precincts itself. 

6. Stoff: At the foundation of this systematic 
organisation is the library staff, which is not only 
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20-40, exdud- 

nig the libieriaii), hut also hi^y qoaliM, both 
aeiMleiBicaUy and profesrionally. 

Mn Pl^Mlkw of li» librae 

With the shadows of financiat stringencies loom- 
ing Urge over the horizons of education, and libraries 
heing stihjected to all sorts of cuts, it has become a 
litde risky to prqject their future plans. Still no 
organiiadofi can proceed ftirther without plans. The 
J.N.U. Ubraiy has a plan for the years 1974-75 to 
1978-79. Its salient features are; 

1. The University is expected to have 3200 
students and 400 teachers in its 7 Schools by the end 
of 1978-79. The character of the library will be 
largely determined by their requirements, supple¬ 
mented by the demands of Scholars of other 
Universities and research institutions of India. 

2. Apart from acquiring research materials 
through purchase, special efforts will be made to 
acquire publications through gift and exchange 
arrangements. The target is to acquire at least 50% 
of publications in this manner. At least 1000 arran¬ 
gements for the exchange of periodical publications 
are proposed to be worked out upto 1978-79. 

3. Documentation Services will be a special feature 
of the University Library. The press clipping service 
will be organised to comprehend signifimt items of 
news, articles and editorials from Indian and foreign^ 
newspapers. A card index of 30,000 articles per 
year will be cumulated and published on a regidar 
basis. Special attention will henceforward be 
devoted to the work on retrospective bibliographies 
on India in areas of special interest to our University 
Scholars. 

4. Bcffography Fadtitics; It is proposed to set 
up a large reprography unit in co-operation with the 
Indian Conncil of S^al Sciences Research. The 
reprographic equipment induding Xerography madi- 
iiies, microfilm readers and micn^m cameras are 
proposed to be acquired under this scheme. □ 

R^FEREI^CES 

1. jMtthsitel Nehru Unlvasiqr Act, i966, 

1 JmhsiU Nefarn Uaivardty Libr^ Yew Plan. 



Monthly Review Press 

The Myth of 
Population Control 

Family, Caste & Class in an Indian Village 

MAHMOOD MAMDANl. Based on the author's 
observations and interviews in the Khanna Study 
area duhng 1970. h la an unusual, highly Informative, 
and absorbing portrayal of family and village 
eociai and economic life. Paper 82.85 

Lumpenbourgeoisie: 

Lumpendevalopment 

Dependence, Class & Politics in Latin America 

ANDRE GUNDER FRANK. Dr Frank calfa the class of 
capitalists in the satellite countries of imperialism 
the tumpenbourgeoiste, and the backwardness In 
which they keep their nations as /(/mpentfevefRp/nerrf. 
Paper S2.25 

Face to Face 

Fascism and Revolution in India 
LASSE & LISA BERG. Cloth boards 15.05 

Vietnam's Will to Live 

Resistance to Foreign Aggression 

from Earliest Times through the 19th Century 

HELEN B. LAMB. Paper $3.95 

The Fate of Midas 
B* other essays 

DAVID HOROWITZ. Represents both an articulate 
expression of the left's structural critique of 
American capitalism and an internal dialogue 
between the New Left and classical Marxist 
perspective Paper 82.95 

Imperialism & World Economy 

NIKOLAI BUKHARIN. With an Introduction 
by V. I. Lenin. Available tor die first time in 
paperback. Paper 82.95 

Palestine 

The Arab-1 sraeli Conflict 

Edited by RUSSELL STETLER 

Isaac Deutscher on The Six-Day War; Interviews 

with Leila Khaled and Yasser Arafat; Israeli 

Socialists on The Class Nature of Israel; Origins of 

the Armed Resistance; Gerard Chaliand: 

Inside Fateh; The Hijackers’ Strategy for Revolution; 
Diary of a Resistance Fighter: Towards a 
Democratic State in Palestine; Jews and Arabs: 

One Future. Paper 82.95 


Agents In India. Burma. Sri Lanka & Nepal 

Oxford University Press 

Delhi Bombay Calcutta Madras 
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Development plan 

of Mithila University 


THERE had been persistent demand for the 
estaldiahmeat of the Mithila University at Darbhanga, 
since 1947. The State Government, ^ an Ordinance 
called *MithiU University Ordinance, 1972\ decided 
to establish this University at Darbhanga; and the 
Ordinance came into force with effect from the 5th 
August, 1972. 

Prior to the establishment of the Mithila Univer> 
sity, there wasbnly one University, namely. University 
of Bihar, with it& headquarters at Mazaffarpur. for 
tbs most densely populate areas of north Bthar. 

The jurisdiction cd* the Mithila University ex¬ 
tends over six districts of north Bihar, namely, Dar¬ 
bhanga, Madhubant, Samaslipur, Saharsa, Pumea and 
Kathiar. with a total area of 9689 sq. miles and a po¬ 
pulation of 1.20 cfores. 

Prior to the establishment of the Mithila Univer¬ 
sity, the first three districts were under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the University of Bihar, Muzaffarpur and the 
remaining three districts were under the jurisdiction 
of the Bhagalpur University. The Mithila University 
has, in all, 54 colleges. 

The UniversUy imparts higher education in six 
faculties, ie., Aits, Science, Commerce, Law, Medi¬ 
cine and Teachers'Education. There are about 50 
to 55 students enrolled in different colleges 

under the jurisdiction of this University. 

Post-Graduate Teachings in seven subjects, viz.. 
Hindi, Maithili, English, Economics, Political Science. 
Commerce and Matheiaatics, were started at the 
C.M. College centre, Darbhanga, by the University 
of Bdiar. None of these P.G. Departments was 
headed by a teacher of the rank of the University Pro¬ 
fessor. Each dqpartiBCiit is headed by a teacher in 
the rank of a Reader. After the establishment of the 
Mithila University, the Post-Graduate Departments 
have been separated from the C.M. College and they 
are now dh^y under the administrative control 
and management of the University. Recently, the 
State Education Department has sanctioned the crea- 
ti on of one University Professor for each of 
sbvot Post-Graduate Departments mentioned above. 

Office AcesmmoMoB 

The Udivefsity Ofltee is, at present, located at a 
of about 5 km. frens the urban area of Dar- 
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bhanga and it is housed in a small building, which is 
at the disposal of the State Oovemment The 8eleo< 
tion of site for the campus of the University has been 
finalized and steps are being taken toaoqnue the land 
and buildings. 

Derelopiimtt Schemes of the University 

The salient features of the schemes for the deve¬ 
lopment of this University, during the fijflh Five-Year 
Plan, arc: 

The U.G.C. sanctioned a numer of schemes for 
the constituent and affiliated Colleges of Uus Univer¬ 
sity at a total estimated cost of about 50 lakhs, the 
U.G.C. share being about 28 lakhs. But a sum of Rs. 
8,55,000 only, co^d be made avaUabte during the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan from the U.G.C., and, conse¬ 
quently, most of the schemes could not be completed. 
The estimates of these schemes will have to be revised 
and re-sanctioned by the U.G.C. and the work com¬ 
pleted during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

Univerrity CiBpBs 

As stated above, the University does not have its 
own campus. It is proposed to develop the campus 
of the University, at an estimated cost of Rs. 
1,12/XMXlO during the FtflOi Five-Year Plan. 

PMt-Gradnte Teaehhig and Reseordi: Develop¬ 
ment of Post-Graduate Teachings and Research will 
form the mrior part of development pragranunes 
during the Firth Five-Year Plan. It will spf^ into 
three parts; (a) Strengthening of the existing seven 
Post-Graduate Depaitraents; (b) Caning of new 
Post-Graduate Departments; and (c) Development of 
Research Activities. 

(a) The existing seven Post-Graduate Depi^- 
ments (Hindi, Maithili, English, Economics, Politi¬ 
cal Science, Mathematics and Commerce) ^ve, at 
present, no separate buUdiojgs. Tbey are run in the 
morning shiAs in the building of the C.M. CoU^. 
Darbhanga. ft is proposed to have seven Teadung 
Blodcs for the P.G. Departments. 

At present, there are teachings and research only 
in three Languages, le., Hindi, Maithili and English. 




BeridiltMuMBpaadiaeareh in three above laagu^ 
a^cft the tchnw envinges Post-Oraduate teach* 
wmi feeearoli ia nocth-castem Ihdiaa Luigu* 
am tuch at, Bengali, Oriya, ABsamete, Ne^i, 
■hatwi , M^ahi, Saaeigtt and lirdn. These Ungu* 
agei hne bean inefloeneed by one another and there 
it ttflcieut KopB Cor reaearch and higher studies. Be- 
iita, B u propoacd to introduce one-year Dt(^ma 
Come in two foreign languages, via., German 
and Ftooeh; and in one South Indian Laa^ge, Le, 
TbadL 

(i) The Vidyapani Institute of Languages and 
UagniUea enll undettalte higher studiefi and research. 
It ynSk have Language Laboratory. In the second 
phase, Diploma Courses in Chinese, Russian and 
Malayalam i4ll also be introduced. 

The envisaged devdopmtot programmes have 
ban drawn vp, keeptng in view the inter-linked re¬ 
lationship of aortthcasiern languages and the 
need of catering to toe students of adjcwing States 
and langu^p mas. Diploma Courses in European 
Languam and South Indian Languages have been 
included in the |>rognmune in view of the opening of 
a wider vista ui outlook. Besides, the study of 
Sonto indian Languages would help in national 
integration. 

The Institute is pr(q}06cd to he named after the 
great poet and savant of Mithila. i.c.. Vidyapati 
Thakur. AU the above departments within this Insti¬ 
tute, would function more or less in independent man¬ 
ner, in day-tOHlay working, under the head of the res¬ 
pective d^rtments, who will be of the rank of the 
University Pr^essor, There would be, however, a 
central administrative set up for the co-ordination of 
all the inter-langugage sublets and to regulate the 
sesabn policy and to contre^ inter-departmental 
issues. The Institute, as a whole, would be headed 
by one of toe heads the departments, who may be 
dttignated as the Director. This headship may go, 
by rotation, for the tenure of two years. The head 
d toe Institute would be concurrently bead of hts de¬ 
partment and he may be paid an honorarium of Rs. 
2^/- per month, over and above his usual salary and 
allowances. There wit! be an Advisory Board, con¬ 
sisting of all toe heads of the Language Departments. 

Each language Department will have a number of 
research schdars, to conduct teseaiches in languages 
and Ih^istics. The pattern of teaching staff, for 
each department, would be: I University Professor. 2 
to 3 Readers and 2 to 3 Lecturers, besides Scholars 
and augtpcMtmg non-teaching staff. 

The total non-recurring cost for the Vidyapati 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics, ie, for build¬ 
ing, furniture and equipments, has been estimated at 
Ra. 20 lakhs, to beshared by toe U.G.C. and the 
State Government 

The lecurring cost for the whole Fifth Plan period, 
on fa^hwg and non-eaching staff, seminars and 
ntoodbuieoiis eqieDses, has been estimated at Rs. 
51.43 lakhs. 

■ of Phytkal Seknoes: The University 


proposes to estabUsh an Bistitute of PhyaicdSciencm, 
^prising Physics, Chemistry, MathematkB and 
Statistics. The Institute will be accommodated in 
one teaching block, so that interdiscipluiary teaclungs 
and research are also done and co-ordination in toe 
various disciplines maintained. Post-Graduate 
teaching in Mathematks already exists. 

The total cost for the construction of Teaching 
Block for the Institute of Physical Sciences, has been 
estimated at Rs. 25 lakhs, including Rs. 5 lakhs as the 
cost on furniture. The cost on equi^ents and chemi¬ 
cals, etc, for physics and Chemistry, has been esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 10 lacs. 

The recurring cost over the teaching and non¬ 
teaching st^, seminar library and misoeU^eous con¬ 
tingencies. has been estimated at Rs 31.38 lakhs. 

The academic staff, in each department, would 
coristst of 1 or 2 University Profcssoits), 2 to 3 Rea¬ 
ders, 3 to 4 Lecturers and 2 to 4 Research Scholars, 
besides supporting non-teaching staff, as Senior and 
Junior Technicians, Lab. Assistants, Store-Keepers, 
Lab. Bearers and ministerial staff. The Research 
Scholars would be registered for the Research Degrees 
and they would also be asked to take some closes, 
so that they may be trained for being a good teacher 
in the department A number of research projects 
will be allotted to the Research Scholars, who wiU 
conduct researches under the supervision of senior 
teachers of the department 

InsUtnte of Earth aid Life Sciences: There will 
be a separate teaching and research Block for Earth 
and Life Sciences, such as. Geography, Geology, 
Botany and Zoology. These disciplines have mmiy 
things in common and it will be in the htness of things 
to have an independent Institute for these subjects, 
so that inter-discipUnay higher studies and research 
are done. 

The total non-recurring cost on building and fur¬ 
niture for this Institute, has been estimated at Rs. 15 
lakhs, besides the costs on the establishment of Botani¬ 
cal Ciarden and Animal House, at a total estimated 
cost cf Rs. 2.5 lakhs. 

The reemrring cost on teaching and non-teadiing 
staff. Seminar, Library and office contingencies, is 
estimated at Rs 45.54 lakhs. 

The staffing pattern wffi be almost the same as 
indicated above, i.c., 1 to 2 University Professor (s), 
2 to 3 Readers, 3 to 4 Lecturers, 2 to 3 Research 
Scholars and supporting non-teaching staff for each 
department. 

For co-ordination and inter-discipiinaiy activities, 
the Institute will be on tenure basis by one of the 
University Heads. 

Imtilttte of Social Sdences: The scheme envisages 
a separate Institute for all the disciplines of Social 
Sciences, such as, Economics, Political Science, 
History, Sociology, Philosophy and Psychobgy. 

At present, there are PosLGraduate Teachings in 
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ody two ths above snljects. ie., Boooomk^ and 
Fomkatl Science. These two d^Murtmeots will have 
to be sbengthened with additional academic staff 
and equipments. Post-Graduate Teachings and Re- 
aeatch in new department will be started as indicated 
below: 

S in 1974>75—History and Sociology. 

In 1975-76—Phttosophy; and 
(b) In 1976-77—Psydiology, 


The non-recurring cost for building and furniture 
for the Institute of Social Sciences, has been estimated 
at Rs. 15 lakhs and the recurring cost at R6.2 4.79 
]del& 

iMtttateof Bariness Maasgewmt and Uboar ft 

SacW WelfiHte; The Scheme envisages a separate 
Institute to be housed in a separate building. The 
proposal includes to strengthen the existing P.G. 
Department of Commerce and opening of new de¬ 
partments for Business Management and Labour & 
Somal Wdfaie. The total non-recurring cost on 
building and furniture for this Institute, has been 
estimate at Rs. 15 lakhs, and recurring cost at Rs 
1247 lakhs. 


The staffing and administrative patterns will be 
the same as indicated above for other Instituies/Dc- 
partments. 

imdlate of Law Edncolion* libnn' Scieace nod 

Jomltam: At present, there is provision for teach¬ 
ing of Law at the Graduate level for LL B. Degree 
and Teaching of Education upto B.Ed. level It is 
proposed to start teadiing of Law and Education for 
P^-Craduate Degrees, i.e.. Master of Law and Mas¬ 
ter of Education. Besides, Diploma Courses in 
library Sctence and Journalism will also be started. 
Tbe cost for the building and furniture for the above 
four courses, under this Institute, has been estimat¬ 
ed at Rs. IS lakhs. 


MMUa loifftate of Art ft Oritore: Mithila has 
been a seat of highly developed Art and Culture. 
The scheme proposes a study of and research on 
Mithila Soci^ in its historical perspective, with 
medal reference to Panji Systems and Caste Coun- 
Ab. A comparative study of regional culture will 
also be taken up. 


Study in riles and rituals, including studies of 
village and fa^y coUection and study of 

id^us-cum-folk lore etc. in historical pa^)ective. 
encouragement to and development of Mithila School 
of Music, le., fy) Margi and Deshi and (b) Musical 
Irntzuments used in Mithila, Mithila Paintings, in- 
study of ^Alpanas* pertaining to different reli¬ 
gious and social occasions, study of and research 
on Vedic and Tantrik Alienas and study of wall 
paifitynp wili be included in this scheme. Besides, 
the Institute wfll also conduct training and research in 
Mithila Art, such as, pottery, sikt work, needle work, 
artistic bandy work, etc. 

Mithila Sdiool of Astrology—Investigation into 
Mhkanmda sjkem of calculations and consequent 
re^skm cd* Mitli^ Pmicfamig. 


Thus, training and research in Mithila Folk Arts, 
Fdiklon and Folk Dance, particularly Vidyapati 


14 inovBitffirry No^ 


Dance and Bidlst will be conducted under thia 
fawtitiste. Use InatUute wiU also conduct studies and 
researches in Maithlli customs, ceremonial costunows, 
uteosUs and earthenware, etc. 

The Institute wiU be looked after by a Director, 
mitially in the Reader's scale. He wiU be assisted by 
four Deputy Directors, who wiU be in the scale or 
Lecturer and each Deputy Director will be Indiatge 
of one section, such as, Study of and researdi on 
MiUiila Soc^ (b) Milhua Music, (c> MiU^ Paint¬ 
ings and (d) Mithila Art, such as Pottery, Needle 
work and other artistic l^diwork. 

The total non-reemriog cost for building and fur¬ 
niture has been estimated at Ra 10 lakhs. 

University libraiy 

There is a proposal to have a Central University 
Library. The cost for the Library Building has been 
estimated at Rs. 25 lakhs, including Rs. 5 lakhs for fur¬ 
niture. Besides, it is proposed to purchase books and 
journals worth Rs. 25 lakhs and development of Book 
Bank for the poor and needy students, at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 3 lakhs. Thus, the total non-recurring cost 
on the Central University Library has been estimated 
at R$. 53 lakhs and the entire cost is likely to be met 
by the U.G.C. 

Developaicut of R esea rc h AcdvHks 

The salient features of the programme, with 
estimated costs, are given below; 


Rs. lakhs 


tl) Publication of research work/papers, 

monographs and manuscripts, etc. 2.5 

(2) fellowships for attending National 

and International Seminars 2.5 

(3) Research Scholarshtps/Awards, etc. 2 .S 

(4) Utilization of the services of the re¬ 
tired teachers 1.5 


Total 9.00 


The entire cost is to be shared by the U.G.C. 
Uuiier-Gratete Coilctes 

The pro^mme envisages extension of teaching 
accomm^ation for Sdesce and Arts CoUefi^ ex¬ 
tension of Science Laboratories, Library Bu^ogs, 
establishment of Book Banks, etc.. Students' Wel¬ 
fare Programmes and Teachers* Welfare Program¬ 
mes, including creation of 35 higher posts for the con¬ 
stituent college i.e., the C.M. College, Darbhanga. 

Thrce-Ywir Degree Cunrses 

The new pattern of education, le., 10-f2-(-3 has 
been accepted as the pattern of education to be intro¬ 
duced during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. This may 
necessitate appourtments of additional teachers and 
streogthenini of Sdence Laboratories. The sdiemie 
has been highlighted at a total esttmated cost of 
Rs. 70 lakhs. Q 



J^ound. hCp 

Rector sought for United 
Nation University 


THE quest is now on for some 
one to fill one of the world*s 
newest and most ctiallenging 
academic jobs: Rector of 
United Nations University which 
is due to begin work this autumn. 
Member States of the United 
Nations and Unesco. as well as 
other institutions, arc being 
asked .to submit names for the 
post. 

A short list of three to five 
names is to be submitted by a 
nominating committee to the 
University Council before a deci¬ 
sion is taken. The Secretary- 
General of the Umlcd Nations. 
Mr. Kurt Waldheim, will appoint 
the new Rector with the agree¬ 
ment of the Director-General of 
Uncsco, Mr. Rene Maheu, joint 
sponsors of the university. 

The University Council, the 
governing body of the new 
autonomous network of 
graduate institutions, will focus 
on research into what its Charter 
calls “pressing global problems 
of human surs ival. development 
and welfare ’. Its approach will 
be primarily action-oriented, 
multi-disciplinary and universal. 
More than 20 countries have so 
mr offered to house the research 
and training centres where this 
work will be done. 

Twenty-four members in their 
individual capacity were n^cd 
to the University Council on 
3 May (including Asa Bnggs, 
Vtce-Chancellor of Sussex Uni¬ 
versity, Marcolino Candau of 
Brazil, and Erie Williams of 


Trinidad and Tobago) and held 
their first session shortly after¬ 
wards. One of the Council’s first 
acts was to discuss possible 
programmes fi>r the UN univer¬ 
sity. 

The council also issued an 
appeal to governments, indivi¬ 
duals and foundations to follow 
the lead of Japan, which ^ will 
house the university’s administra¬ 
tive centre and has offered IlOO 
million to an endowment fund 
over five years. 

Supporting this appeal in Paris 
the Unesco Assistant Director- 
General for Education, Mr. 
Amadou-Mahlar M’Bow, who 
attended the first Council meeting 
emphasized that the new univer¬ 
sity will depend _ entirely on 
voluntary contributions. 

The Rector will propose the 
university's programme and 
budget, for approval of the 
Council. He will also “co-ordi¬ 
nate the total research and 
training programmes of the 
university with the activities of 
the United Nations and its 
agencies and, so far as possible 
with research programmes of the 
world scholarly community.” 

India to join 
U.N. Varsity 

INDIA is likely to join the 
U.N, University which is going 
to be established next year with 
headquarters at Tokyo. At 


present India is represented by 
Mr. G. Parthasarthy, former 
Vice-ChaJBcoUor of lawaharlal 
Nehru University at the executive 
committee of the university. So 
far 25 governments have agreed 
to be associated with the univer¬ 
sity. 

The U.N. University will 
assist universities and research 
centres in programmes of moder¬ 
nisation. It will conduct action- 
oriented multi-disciplinary studies 
on pressing glol^ problems 
including study of international 
relations and peace, problems of 
development and i^uence of 
science and technology on en- 
virmiment and quality of life. 

Vice-Chancellor 

felicitated 

“1 WILL work with you 
as a fellow worker, leader and 
guide for increasing the agricul¬ 
tural production in the state”, 
declared Dr. C. Krishna Rao, 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra Pradesh 
Agricultural University (APAU). 
He was replying to the felicita¬ 
tions by the various employees, 
organisations of the APAU 
recently at the Agricultural 
College, Rajcndranagar. He was 
visibly over whelmed by the wel¬ 
come and affection and by the 
well disciplined and well organis¬ 
ed meeting of the employees. 

Saying the APAU is a large 
organisation in the State, he 
explained to the employees the 
problems inherent in such 
organisations. 

Referring to the changing 
circumstances and in a lighter 
vein to the “Financial Drought” 
in the University, Dr. Rao 
expected that the resources of 
this University shall be improved 
and the Uuiversity’s place of 
pride shall be kept up, only witli 
the collective wisdom, coordi¬ 
nated effort and strength extended 
to him by all the members of the 
staff irrespective of their status 
and posrtion, who by putting 
their shoulder to the wheel, 
enhance Ijjs enthusiasm in this 
direction. 
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Higher Education 
in Bulgaria 


IN the period from 18 78 to 
1944, that is from Bulgaria’s 
liberation there were only six 
hitler educational establishments 
whereabout 10,000 students were 
trained in 25 diffisrent specialities. 
Bcfm September 9, 1944, no 
engineer had been trained in 
Bulgaria. 

Now the number of higher 
educational establishments has 
increased fourfold and the num^ 
ber of students—tenfold. At 
present more than 104,000 young 
pTOple are studying 180 special* 
ities in two academies, three 
universities and 22 institutes 
(half of them schools of techno* 
logy). Bulgaria ranks among 
the first countries in the world 
in the number of students per 
10,000 of the inhabitants and in 
the number of experts with 
higher education per 1,003 
people. It is planned for the 
number of those studying in the 
higher educational establishments 

Change in 

convocation 

system 

THE Mysore University Senate 
recently approved a change in 
the present convocation system. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, Prof. D. Javare 
Gowda, said that the Senate has 
approved the recommendatioits 
of the University Syndicate 
according to which the attendence 
at the convocation would be 
limited to only post^duatc 
degrees, postgraduate diplomas, 
doctorate and winners of prizes 
and medals. 

' The award of degrees at the 
undergraduate level will be done 
in the respective colleges them* 
sdves. The new system will 
come into force from the current 
year and is subject to the appro* 
vd of the Chancelbr of the 
University. 


to reach 146,000 by 1980 and 
and 200,000-by 1990. 

Higher education in Bulgaria 
is free of charge, and the State 
shoulders a considerable part of 
the students’ expanses. All bo^ 
and girls who obtain marks 
higher than four (according to a 
six-mark system) are given 
scholanhips graded accoi^ing 
to the incomes of their families; 
the rent paid for lodgings in the 
students hostels (where almost 
one-fifth of the students Jive) is 
only a token one (80 sCotinki a 
month), and those taking their 
meals in canteens pay only 50 
per cent of the cost of the 
food. 

Besides students* hostels, 
houses of culture, polyclinics, 
sports grounds and communal 
service establishments ore also 
being built. There are also 
creches and kindergartens for 
married students* children. 
Students who are mothers are 
allowed to postpone their exa¬ 
minations for three years: they 
are also paid children's al¬ 
lowances. 

Much has been done to pro¬ 
vide students with facilities for 
holidays and recreation. Holi* 
day houses have been built in 
the best resorts and there is 
accommodation in them for 
20,003 students who pay less than 
30 per cent of the cost of their 
holidays. 

The planned development of 
Bulgaria’s economy ensures work 
for all students who graduate 
from the higher educational 
estaUishments. 

U.P. Universities 
Bill gets Assent 

THE U.P. Univenities (Re- 
enactment amendment) Bill 1974 
as passed by the &ate Legislature 
has got the assent of the Presi¬ 
dent. The Bill seeks to repeal 
the earlier U.P. State Universities 


Aei. W!l with oert^ mediAca* 
tion to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of three more universities 
at Fatzabac^ Shansi and Bareilly 
respectively. The HU also pro* 
vtdes for the esiifo(ishment of 
two more agricultural universities 
one each at Faizabad and 
ICaopur. 

PM to inaugurate 
World Hindi 
Convention 

THE Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Jndira Gandhi, will inaugurate 
a World Hindi Convention in 
Nagpur some time in December 
this year. The convention is 
being sponsored by the AIMndia 
Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti. 

Besides Ministers and scho¬ 
lars from Fiji, Trinidad and 
Surinam, the delegates will in¬ 
clude the Mauritius Prime 
Minister, Sir S. Ramgoolam. A 
sizable delegation is expected 
from the Soviet Uniem as also 
from the Asian. American and 
European universities. The dele¬ 
gates and observers from inter¬ 
national organisations like the 
UNESCO and the PEN arc also 
being invited. 

The purpose of the convention 
is to review the role of Hindi 
in its national and international 
perspective and to evaluate its 
achievements and potentialities 
as an instrument of service in 
the present world context- 

Seminar on Control 
of Narcotics 

A SOUTH-EAST ASIAN 
SEMINAR on the Prevention 

and Control of Narcotics Abuse 
will be held in Jakarta for six 
days from November 7. 

The seminar which will be 
held in cooperation with the 
World Health Organisation 
(W.H.O.) will aim at discussing 
ways and means of preventing 
wide distribution of narcotics 
and of improving the knowledge 
and skills of o^ials in charge 
of rehabilitating oarcotics ad¬ 
dicts. The s^nar will be 
attmded by delegates from 



'S«ut|i£ftit Amt couatriefc which 
are members of the World Health 
OlBaataation. 

Correspondence 
course by 
Bhopal Varsity 

BHOPAL University will start 
Correspondence Course from 
July^ 1975 for degree classes 
(Part 1 A 11) in Arts and Com¬ 
merce. The sanction of UOC 
and MP Uchcha Shiksha Anu- 
dan Ayog has been obtained. 
Students of Madhya Pradesh 
and outside are eligible for 
admission. Medium of instruc¬ 
tion (through Correspondence) 
and examination will be Hindi 
or English. 

Anyone, who has passed 
Higher Secondary/Pre-University/ 
Intermediate of any Board or 
University in India, can enrol 
in the Correspondence Course 
with the Bhopal University, 

New laboratory 
inaugurated 

THE Nudeur Magnetic Rc&onancc 
Labt:>raU»ry, in the Department 
of Chemistry of the Guru Nanak 
University, was inaugurated 
recently by Professor S. M. 
Mukerjee. 

The Nuclear Magnetic Reson¬ 
ance Spectrometer, the only one 
in the States of Haryana, Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh. Jammu 
Kashmir, Chandigarh and Rajas¬ 
than, costing Rs. 6.5 lakhs and 
imported from Zechoslovakia, 
installed in this laboratory, has 
started working. It would be 
available for some specialised 
measurements to the researchers 
and technicians of other institu¬ 
tions and organisations as well. 

Apart from this Spectrometer, 
other equipment installed in the 
Chemistry Laboratory includes; 
X-ray Diffraction Equipmeut, 
Moasbauer Spectrometer, Infrared 
Spectrophotometer, UV^isible 
Spectrophotometer, Differential 
Toermal Analysis Equipment. 
Gas Chromatography Unit, 
Magnetic Susceptibility Measure¬ 


ment Assanbly, Hydrogenation^ 
High Preesure and Normal 
Pressure and Electro Analytical 
Equipment, as well. 

UAS team 
vists APAU 

WITH a view to study the growth, 
development and achievements 
of research, education and exten¬ 
sion in agriculture and allied 
sciences, a 9-member team re- 
prewnting the Board of Regents, 
University of Agricultural 
Sciences (UAS), Bangalore visi¬ 
ted the Andhra Pradesh Agricul¬ 
tural Universiry (APAU) recently. 
Mr. S. Vittal Rao, Headquarters 
Deputy Director Research, APAU 
accompanied the team and took 
the members on a guided tour 
of the Rajcndrana^r Campus 
The members visited the All 
India Coordinated Projects of 
Poultry, Rice and Sorghum as 
also the Agriculture and Live 
Stock Research Institutes, Col¬ 
leges of Agriculture and Veteria- 
nary Science. 


Glas^icatkm 
Research C<Hiference 

THE Third International Study 
Conference on Classihcation Re¬ 
search will be held at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research. Trombay, 
during January 6-11, 1975. The 
Conference is being organised by 
the International Federation for 
Documentation and the Com¬ 
mittee on Classification Research 
and is co-sponsored by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESC(^. The Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre will be the host. 
The theme of the Conference is: 
Ordering Systems for Global In¬ 
formation Networks. The subjects 
covered will be : (1) Linguistic 
Research in Classification and 
Information Processing. (2) Recent 
Developments in the Theory 
of Classification and the Role of 
Classification and Other Switching 
Mechanisms in Global Informa¬ 
tion Network, and (5) Impact of 
Modern Technology on Informa¬ 
tion Systems. 



"We decided to make it permanently airborne because it is being 
blown up into the sky by students half the time..." 
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Immigrants educational needs 

a Multi-culturat Society"^f a 
joint working jMity of the Cm- 
. . • ■ . munity Relations Comuissioii and 

to set up special unit the Association of Teachers in 

College and Departments of 
Education, Reference is also 



THE British Government is to 
establisli a new unit in the Depart^ 
ment of Education and Science 
to consider, among other things, 
matters connected with educa¬ 
tional disadvantage and the edu¬ 
cation of immigrants. 

Tenns of refneace 

The terms of reference of the 
educational disadvantage unit 
are: 

To serve as a focal point for 
consideration of matters, at 
all stages of education; connected 
with educational disadvantage 
and the education of immigrants; 

To inliuence the allocation of 
resources in the interests of im< 
migrants and those identihed, on 
the best currently available cri¬ 
teria, as suffering educational 
disadvantage; 

To develop, in association with 
the assessment of performance 
unit, other relevant criteria to im- 


sociated with an impoverished 
environment. 

Special Mp 

Immigrant pupils will accor- 
din^y bmefit increasingly from 
special help for ail those suffering 
educational disadvantage. But 
at the same time this special help 
must be given with due regard to 
the distinct needs of different 
ethnic groups and of individuals 
whatever their origin. The White 
Paper affirms the importance 
which the Government attaches to 
advancement of racial harnumy 
and the part to be played by the 
Education Service in the achieve¬ 
ment of this aim. 

Referring to the responsibility 
resting on teachers to enable 
pupils and students to learn more 
about the cultural tr,idittons of 
the countries of emigration as well 
as of Britain, the White Paper 


made to the work in band to pro¬ 
duce cttiriculum materials on the 
theme of education for a multi¬ 
racial society. 

PG course in 
Journalism 

DELHI University is likely to 
start a post-graduate course in 
Journalism from the next aca¬ 
demic session. The department is 
likely to function on the pattern 
of l^lhi School of Economics. 
It will have facilities for research 
as well. Uplil now the Univer¬ 
sity of Delhi did not have any 
course in Journalism. A commi¬ 
ttee has been constituted by the 
university to suggest the cktails 
of the course. 

As early as 1954. the university 
thought of starting a diploma 
course but the proposal could 
not materialise as the Pan jab 
University at that time was al- 


prove this identification; and 

To establish siutable arrange¬ 
ments for promoting good prac¬ 
tice by the education^ system in 
its treatment of the disadvantaged 
and of immigrants. 

The Govemment has welcomed 
the Select Committee's report and 
accepted that it contains valuable 
sugg^ons for action. Although 
the Education Service has achiev¬ 
ed significant successess in meet¬ 
ing the needs of immigrants and 
their children, the Govemment 
agrees that much remains 
to be done. It accepts that 
members of die immioant com¬ 
munities recent^ established in 
Britain have ^mcific educational 
needs, and helteves that where 
immigrants and their descendants 
live in die older urban and indus¬ 
trial areas the majority of their 
children are Ukety to share with 
indigenous children of those areas 
the educational disadvantages as- 



**Sonny boy, so you found a mIntake In the text book. Have 
you over stopped to think that ft might have been put there for 
boys to correct as a part of their education ?*' 
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ready rimoiag a diploma course 
and tire clasaei were held in one 
of the colleges of the Delhi Uni> 
vecsky. $moe then various 
attempts have been made. In 
view of the local demand for 
jouraaliks ia dHferent spheres, 
the antvershy has decided to 
cottudcr the matter urgently and 
a foil time Master's degree course 
may be mstitoted shortly. At 
present only BHU, Calcutta, 
Mysore and Punjab Agricultural 
Univtsity offer post-graduate 
pourie is Journalism. 


Students on 
Academic Council 

DELHI University will have for 
the first time students representa¬ 
tion on its Academic Council. 
Under the amended constitution 
of the Academic Council five stu¬ 
dents of the university would be 
sitting along with other academics 
on this dMision-making body. 
One student shall be a research 
Student two post-graduates and 
two undcr-graduaie students. The 
student members shall have such 
quidifications for eligibility and 
shall be elected in such a manner 
as may be laid down by the ordi¬ 
nances in that behalf. They shall 
hold office for one year. The 
r^resentation of teachers has also 
been altered. There would be 
twenty teachers of the university 
elected from among themselves by 
the teachers and there shall be at 
least four Readers, two women 
teachers, one teacher from the 
Faculty of Medical Sciences in¬ 
cluding Ayurvedic and Unani 
systems of Medicines and one tea¬ 
cher fiFom the non-medical facul¬ 
ties imparting instruction in other 
profitesional courses. 


Physk4(^ical 

Scientists 

Conference 

NEW Delhi hosted the 26th 
International Congress of Phy¬ 
siological scientists this year. 
The President of India, Mr. 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, formally 
inaugurated it on October 20, 
1974. There were about 2000 
delegates. The largest foreign 
contingent came from the USA. 
It is for the first time that this 
conference is being held in India. 
Dr. Hargobind Khorana gave the 
key address at the inaugural 
function and explained his work 
in the field of Genetics. Dr. 
Karan Singh, Union, Minister^ of 
Health and Family Planning, 
professor Yng^'e Zotterman. 
President of the International 
Union of Physiological Scientists 
and Dr. B. K. Anand. President 
of the 26th Congress also ad¬ 
dressed the Conference. Dr. S.K. 
Manchanda, Secretary-General 
of the Congress read me.ssages 
received from all parts of the 
world. (Detailed report will be 
publiscd in the next issue). 

Punjabi Varsity 
Honours 
Dr. Khorana 

Dr. Hargobind Khorana. the 
Indian-born American Scientist 
and Noble Laureate who visited 
the country in connection with 
the 26th International Congress 
of Physiological Scientists was 
conferred the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Science by the Punjabi 
University, Patiala, at a special 
function held in New Delhi. He 
has also been made Fellow of the 
All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences. While receiving the de¬ 
gree from Shri M.M. Choudhury, 
Chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Khorana remarked that his 
home-coming liad been rewarded 
in very many ways. Dr. Khorana 
intends visiting various research 
centres in the country to explain 
his present work which has 
centred round the construc¬ 


tion of the DNA molecules. Dr. 
Khorana has been elected mem¬ 
ber of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington. He is 
also the Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 

Madurai V. C. 
passes away 

THE Vice-Chancellor of 
Madurai University, Dr. M. 
Varadarajan died on October 
10. 1974 at General Hospital, 
Madras. 

Dr. Varadarajan, 62, has 
been Vice-Chancellor sinM 
February 1971. Born in April 
1912 at Tiruppatur, North 
Arcot District, he served as 
lecturer, professor and head 
of the department. During 
his tenure as Vice-Chancellor 
of Madurai University he was 
responsible for introducing 
correspondence course, Madu¬ 
rai being the first university 
to do so. An eminent Tamil 
scholar Dr. Varadarajan had 
written about 75 books com¬ 
prising short stories, novels, 
literary criticism and linguis¬ 
tics. He was awarded the 
Sahitva Akademi Award for 
his novel ‘Agal Vilakku.’ He 
was the recipient of Honorary 
Degree of D.Litt from lUinois 
University. Among the coun¬ 
tries visited by late Dr. 
Varadarajan were USSR, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Paris, 
Ceylon, England, Germany, 
Italy, etc. 

Glowing tributes were paid 
to the memory of Dr. 
Varadarajan by the State 
Education Minister, H^Uh 
Minister and the Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Tamil Nadu. The 
Governor, Mr. K. K. Shah, 
who is the Chancellor of the 
University said that he “was 
one of the most succesrful 
vice-chancellors at a time 
when it was difficult to create 
rapport with the younger 
generation." The Pro-Chan- 
cellor described the death of 
Dr. Varadarajan as “an 
irreparable loss to Tamil and 
the Tamil world," 
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UNtvERsrrv of jodhpcr 

(EsUblishfoent 

Ad w r ti sewept No, 6^4 

APPLICATIONS are invilcd for th« 
foti^ing posts 

'•£fT.*'l!«SS)..300^.M0. 

Qiia1i5catjcm$: Essential: 

A first or second class Meier's 

ilescec of an Indian Un^eisity or 
eonivatent qiialificatton of a foreign 
Uniwisity in tlie subject 
(b") Eitbsr a research degree of a Doc- 
Iwate standard or published work 
of a high standard. 

Teaching experiewx at a Univer¬ 
sity or College of about 10 years 
with at least five years of post¬ 
graduate work and cxperieocc of 
' tiiding research. 

ihf Yaw 

Scale : Rs. 1100-50-1300-60-160Q. 
Qualifications : Essential : 

(i) A first class LL.M- or LL B. with a 
rastaraduate degree in Humanities 
or Social Sciences with about five 
yeais expcricoa at bar. 
ibV Administrative and teaching exp^ 
rience of at least five years as Head 
an Institution. 

?. Reader in Gcoloey 

Scale : Rs. 700-50-1-W. 

Qualifications ■. Essenltal : 

(n) A first or high second elate Meter’s 

dt«ree of an Indian Unwersity or 
equivalent qualtfication of a foreign 
Univer^y m th® subject concern¬ 
ed. 

lb) A research degree P®*^*®^?** 
standard or some published work. 

(c) Expcrkoce of leac|ung post-gra- 

^ ' doatt classes for at least 5 yeaR. 

Pnsts cany allowances and other 
hfnfPtx as may be admisMblc under rules 
from time to time. 

Oualifications as mcntii^ abo^ 
niirS^Swed. in CUM 
who arc otherwise found MiitaWe- ™ 
Unhasity reserves die ip consid er 
persons for appomlmcnt as 

Professors or make off®]**® 
who may nr* have ^)ph®d. Higher 

SSiir*da^ « 

tnlhr qualified Candida^. 

SitJ from abroad wU! be considered 

in abratia. ^ ^. 

Appheation forms can be 

frora^ ***®*-'"***£STrt«te ftwR? 2* 
aosied Indian Postal Ordw 

jMiiinraed in fevour of the Re^arar, 

S discretion coodope delay in receipt 

registrar 


&aTf ASHTIRA IJNIVBRSrrY 

APPLICATIONS in ‘the preacHbed 
form are invited for the post of PRINCI¬ 
PAL for University conducted (1) Sir 
P.P. liHtitufe of Science and (2) M.J. 
College of Commeree. Bhavnagor in the 
sode of Rs. 700-4P>l 100. 

The posts are permanent and carry 
benefit of Contributory T^kknt Fund. 
Dearness altowance will be paid as per 
rules. Free housing accommodation 
will be provided. Higher irUtial pay 
in the scale may be considered in case of 
exceptionally qualifi^ and eiqterkmced 
pers^. Qualifications and experience 
relaxable in special cases Candidates 
in employment must submit their 
applications through their present emp¬ 
loyers. Candidates if not kiting 
Guiorati will be required to pick-up 
within a reasonable ^riod ordi¬ 
narily not exceeding 5S years. 

The candidate must have the minimum 
qualifeaiions and experience necessary 
1^ recognition as a Professor and 
at least ten years leaching experience as 
a lecturer and'or Professor in a subject 
included in the Science Faculty, [for 
post (I)); Commerce Faculty, (for post 
(2)]; except languages. Administrative 
experience as the Head of the Depart¬ 
ment in any college or a Wi.D. Degree 
in Science for post (I). Commerce 
for post (2): subjwt will b® considered 
as ai^itioiiat qualification. 

Application forrm and details of 
other qualif^lions and experience 
required will be available from the 
Registrar, Saurashira University. Univer¬ 
sity Campus. Kalawad Road, Rajkot 
OR sending a self-addressed envelope of 
the sire 2.1 If, ems with postage 
stamps worth 6S paise 

Application in six copies accompanied 
by Indian Posul Order for Rs. S>'- 
crosaed in favour of R^stiar, Sau- 
rashtra University. University Campus. 
Kalawad Road. Rajkot should reach 
this cdfice on or befme 3g-ll-I974 


Rajkot 

Date 


V. M.Ociai 

registrar 


the maharaja sayajirao uni¬ 
versity OF BARODA 

Netifiatfiai No. 9 

APPLICATIONS in six prescribed forms 
are invited on or before 26tb December, 
1974 for the followii* posts. Prescribed 
apoh^ion forms will be available from 
the underngned akmg with the d^ils 
of qualifKatioiis on pre-payment^ Re. 
If- by means oi Crossed Postal Ofw. 

1, Pressor ofOmtinurngfAduh Edo- 

«a**o** .... . .. 

2, professor of Appl^ Arts^_^ 

2. Pri^esscv of Emncal Engineering 

(Power). 

4. Univerehy Libranan 

5. Reader in Phjwics 

6. Reader in M***^?^.** 

Scales; Profi^t lU- 

40-1600, Reader: Rs. TDIK5(F1250. 


nus D.A., H.R.A., P.P. and Gratuity 
benefit as per University Raks. 

Candidates if called for interview will 
have to come for interview at Uieir 
own expense. The applicstion fomi 
should beaocompaniad by Crossed Postal 
Order of Rs. 7-50. 

K.A. Amin. 

UNIVERSITY REGISTRAR 

UNIVERSm' OF RAJASTHAN 
' JAIPUR 

Adrertiscaicnt Ne. 2/74 

APPLICATIONS are invited (through 
pix^Mr channel incase of those ali^y in 
employment), so as to reach this oAke 
on or teforc 14*12-1974, in the pres¬ 
cribed form available from the Re¬ 
gistrar’s cdlice on pre-paymmii of Rs. 
4;- (Rs. 2'- extra if required by post) 
for the undermentioned posts:— 

I. Pnrfesaers: Economics-2, English-1. 
Geograhy-l. political $cience-l. 
Public Admimsirat ion-1. Santk rii* I, 
Sociology-!. Hindi-! ami Matheniaiics- 

1 in the grade of Rs. 1100-50*1300-60- 
1600. 

2 Readers: Econotnic$-3, Eiigiish-2. 
Psyclmlogy-I. Political Science-2, Pub¬ 
lic Administration-). Sociology-!, Mu¬ 
sic-!, Botany-1, Zoology-1. Law-1. 
Adult EdiK:ation*I, Chemist ry4 (includ¬ 
ing 2 under the special Assistance f^iv 
gramme of UGC), Business Administ¬ 
ration-1 and Accountancy and Business 
Statslics-I in the grade of Rs. 700-50- 
1250. 

3. Lecturers' Ecoftomics-4, Drawing 
and Painling-I, Philosophy-1. Psycho¬ 
logy'-* Political Sciencc-3. Samknt-l. 
Soctoloiy-2. Urdu-1. Library Scicncc-4, 
Zoolo^'-I. Gcology-2, BoUn>-b. 
CTicimstry-b. Mathcmatics-3, French-1, 
Economic Admn- and Finaiicial Mana¬ 
gement- i, Accountancy and Business 
Statislics-2. Business Adm}nistratio)i-2, 
Law-3. Music-l. Research Associates 
in South Asia Studies Centrc4 
Research Associates (Chcmi!4ry)-2. 
(Under Special Assistance Programme 
of UGO X-Ray Analyst (Geology)-l, 
Micro-Analyst-!. (Chemisiry), in the 
grade ^ Rs. 400' 4 0' 80(K50-950. 

4. Afltf. INractor Phyxlcal EdacMhM: 

2 in the Scale of Rs. 40040400-50-950. 

5. Jvior ReMwch Fcilons; (^South 
Asia Studies Centre>-2 on consolidated 
talary of Rs, 300/- p,ra. 

6. Arefttant RegMnur: 3, in the scale 
of R$. 400-3044040-800. 

Details of qualifications etc. may 
obtained alon^ith the prescribed ai^li- 
cation form or separately as Ihe oxi¬ 
date may desire. Benefits of provident 
fund, D.A, and other alknrafioea will 
be admissible as per University Rules. 
rft fiH Mfates will be called for mtarview 
at their own expenses. Retired persons 
not Bppb^. 

The Univaihy reserves the ri^t to 
alter the number of posts in aiiy cate¬ 
gory or subi®cL 

L.F. Vaidi 

rboirtrar 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Tififtrutli I 

1 Dudh Nath Singh. Muhigrade equations. Bhagalpur 
Univeraity. 

2 niiel, Sukaran Ram. First order reactants and statisti¬ 
cal theory of turbulcnoe. T.I.T., Delhi, 

3. PdianBtkar, Sudhakar Govtndrao. Problems in hydro¬ 
dynamics heat transier and lubrication theory. Marathwada 
UmvenMty. 

4. Sharma, Sunil Kumar. Application of the solution of 
Integral equations in the determination of orbits. Bhagalpur 
Dniveniity. 

Phyaks 

1. Bhandari, Surendra Singh. Mosshauer effect and its 
applications. University of Udaipur. 

2. Gupta, Mohan Lai. Characterization and applications 
of numolithic integrated circuit resistora and capacitors. I.l.T. 
Delhi. 

3. Prabhakaran. A K Impurity-induced lattice vibrational 
modes in non-mctallic crystals. I.l.T. Delhi 

Chemistry 

1. Goudar. Timmanagoud Ramanagoud. Phywo-chcmical 
invtistigiitions on complexes of sonie transition metals. Karna- 
tak University. 

2. Khanna. IiuJresh. A study of some plant saponins. 
University of Delhi. 

3. Manakiwala, S.C* Studies in chalkones and related com¬ 
pounds. Gujarat University 

4. Murdia. Mohavir Sin^. Kinetics and mechanism of 
oxidation of some m'ganic compounds (Aldehydes). Univer¬ 
sity of Udaipur. 

5. Patel. $.B. Physico^mical studies of systems contain¬ 
ing cellulose and sduttoiis of cross-linking compounds. Guja¬ 
rat University. 

6. Rengarajan. K. Aryliodoso acetates as oxidants. Uni- 
versiiy of Madras. 

7. Robert, D.N. PhysicOK:bemical studies in the separation 
of coumarins. Indon University. 

B. Rochlani. Mohan Lai. Photometric studies of the com- 
ptews fonned by iron-chdine citrate with folic acid and with 
glycine. Indore University. 

9. Shah, R.V. Synthesis of compound pysiological 
intneat: Synthesis of basic amdiy and thiazolidinony. Gujarat 
Univenhy. 

10. SrivBstava, Jai Narain. Studies on thiotropolone and its 
metal chelates. University of Delhi. 

Eng^beactag & Technaloty 

1. Beheve, ShrBuishna Nanyan. Studies in fhts and oils. 
Nagpur Univmity. 


2. Mcrfuimmad Rafique Ullah. The study of the polyphe¬ 
nols of tea and their role in tea manufactwe. University ot 
Gauhali. 

3. Wani, Aii Mohammad. Electromyogram synthesis 
based on fibre potential summation and muscle electromechani'- 
cal dynamics. I.l.T., Delhi. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

BiodMimstiy 

!. Chakravarty, Tapan. Influence of visual deprivation 
and visual siimulaiion on the activities of some enzymes and 
on the contents of protein and nucleic acids in the optic lobs of 
pigeon. Nagpur University. 

Rotan> 

1. Thakcr, Dharmendrakumar Natwarlal. Floristic and 
cihnobotanicai studies on Kawant range forests in Central 
Gujarat. M.S. University of Raroda. 

1. Balasubrannanian. K.S. Experimental studies on the role 
of pineal and photo-periodism on the hypothalamo-hypophy- 
scal-tcsticular system in Indian weaver bird, l^oceus i^p- 
pinub. University Delhi. 

2. Dabke, .A.T. Study of mutagenesis in presence of pro¬ 
tein deficiency in rats. Indore University. 

3. Lohgaonkar, Ashok Laxmanrao. Biological studies on 
the clam lamellidens corrianue. Marathwada University. 

4. Mehta, Dinesh Kumar Pannalal. Study on the biology 
of Ophiocephalus gechua (Hamilton Buchanan). Marathwada 
Universitj'. 

5. Quazi Azmatunisa. Biological studies in Indian pul- 
monatc snail lymnaea. Marathwada University. 

6. Sriramachandra Murty, Vajipeyavajula. Studies on the 
taxonomy of fishes of the family cyprinidae and on smne as¬ 
pects of biology of Barbus (Punitas) sarana (Hamilton Btidianan 
1822) from lake Kotleru, Andhra Pradesh, India. Andhra 
University. 

Agricnllore 

]. Gandhi. Anand Prakash. Studies on soil factors affect¬ 
ing suitability of irrigation waters to salt tolerance of some 
crops. University of Udaipur. 

2. Jadhav, Sampat Bhagwantrao, Studies on the effect 
soil moisture regimes and nttrqgen levels on Scwghuai hybrid, 
CSH-4, Soi^uim vulgare (Pers). Mahatma Riule Kri^ 
Vidyapeeth. 

3. Khandelwal, Gopallal. Studies on the blight disease of 
cucurb its caused by Alternaria cucumerinafE^) Elliot, Uni¬ 
versity of Udaipur. 

4. Masih Prasad. Effect of different quality irrigation wa- 
tesemst^ properties and crop growth withspedal refbeeaoeto 
magiusium. Univeisity Udaipur. 
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5. Sooiaani, LaxotUlsl. Studies on ecmipositlbn, trtnsfur- 

ef offUMc mtfler in sooke i r rij i WI mK 
Umvecsi^ of UdaqckOr. 

6. Vir^j. Studies cm tninsfonnaticxis and movement of 
itfea in some Puiuab smis. Puiuab Agricultural Univerah}. 

V e terliwr y S ci enc e 

1. Gurdev Sii^. Studies on the ^idemiology and patho- 
kjgy of Marek*s disease. Punjab Agricultural University. 

Z Rnja^ E. Ebenenr. Parasitic ii^clions in rodents, e$> 
pecially those communicable to man and animals. University 
of Madras. 

3. Rathi, Sukhvir Singh, Studies on growth, reproduction 
and production in Haryana cattle and their crosses with exotic 
Meeds. Harayaoa Agricultural University. 

4. Shaikh. Mena Mohiuddui. Studies on the eRects of 
aflatoxin on moidceys. Konkan Krishi Vkfyapeclh, 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

PQ^dbalegy 

1. Agrawal, Krishna Gopal. Self image and occupational 
role perception in relation to work motivation. Unoersuy 
oi Ut^pur. 

PeUtkal Science 

1. Deshroukh, Pramod Kumar. A study of the doctrine of 
judicial review in India. University of Jabalpur. 

2. Ram Nand Singh. Government and polity in Bihar, 
19tZ1919. Uiagalpur University. 

3. Shah. B.C. A study of the prc^lems of the Panchayati 
Rni in Cujanit. Gujarat University. 

Economics 

L Chaneiji, Sushimta, Regional economic development of 
Madhya Pradesh. Vikram University. 

Z ^tarma, Kamla Devi. Socto*econonuc stud) of women 
emplt^recs in Bhopal City. Vikram University. 

rincititai 

1. Mdita, Siddfakla Jmiardan. An investigation into the 
effectiveness of programmed material in English for developing 
leading abtlity. M.S. University of Baroda. 

2. Tluanga, Lai Nun. Examination as a mode of measure¬ 
ment. UmvenHy of Gauhati. 

3. Voma, Jagdish Prasad. A comparative study cf ad- 
mmktntive problems of single and double shift secondaiy 
schoob in Rajasthan. University of Udaipur. 


1. Tadayon, Eskanadar. Industrial buying behaviour 
aouKoe loyalty in the purchase of PVC in India. University of 
OeAu. 

HUMANITIES 

nOeoaghy 

1. Handiya, LaxmL Ramcharitmanas mein Avdet darshan 
ke tatvm. Indoie Univentty. 


Lh«MlMlii 

veciity. 

Uicfatwe 

BigBsh 

1. Pathak, Ushadevt P. Indian eloquence in 

S.N.D.T. University. 

SoH^rit 

1. Bagai, Santosh. A critical study of the Viduw Phrana. 
Uoivenuty of Dettit. 

2. Baleshwar Prasad Sii^. Ashabirdal ke saol* *a»g«*u« 
University. 

^ Goei, Sharda. Religioa and philosaphy the f i d i na 
Purana. University rd* Delhi. 

4. Jfaa. Krishna Chandra. The Tripura-Rahaaya of Hiii- 
tayana. University of Delhi. 

5. Shamu, Mahesh Chander. SIcsha aiaiUrar in ^intk*it 
gadykavya. University of Janunu. 

1. Gupta. Ashalata. Adhunik Hindi Krishna kavya mein 
Knshan bhavana ka vtkas: Bha[rtendu yug le t9«0 tak. Jiwaji 
University 

2 Panchal, ShakunUla Sudhakarrao. Bihan kec bhasha. 
Maraihwada University. 

3. Pathak* Harish Kumar. Nav*kava prasihan ke aam- 
handh mcm sattotn kavKa kj anushcclan. Vikram Univer* 
sity, 

4. Verdia, Manju. Preinchandotiar Hindi upaqyas mein 
dampataya mulyon ka sankraman. University Udaipur. 

Mivatht 

1. Kuikarnt. Vishnu Narayan. Marathi lalit sahelyatd 
nisang. Shivaji University. 

Gujarati 

1. Shah. P.A. GigaraU Mhhyama kamavmtino vttas«ane> 
shtvdasni kamavatini vartani adhikrut vaduia. CHjgyft 
University 

2. Sheth. K.V. Jayawant Pandit knit Shnnw Mmdari 
diaritra rag shilvati ch^tra tag. Gujarat Uui ve i i hy , 

Fine Arts 

1. Bedekar. Vasaot Hart Probkins tad poaaibilities of 
formal criticiun with spedal referoKe to the mhaatKe 

painting. M.S. University of Barada. 

/f£flor> 

1. Acora, Joginder. Relatione of lalm mugliDla wMi the 
nuuor States of Rajputana. 17074740 A.D. Udvtarity of 
Udaipur. 

Z Trivedi. D.C. MiiPa of Oideiit: A cuRoiM study. 
Saunshtra Uotvnrttty. 
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N IN EDUCAT50N 


A list of Mioct articles culled from periodicats 
received in AlU Library during October-November 1974 


educational philosophy 

Umwmy Jece*** "Educational disputes,** GicoMtrr 41 (5); 
Nov 7J: dlM. 

ftowe. MkM. “Social lecture.** Ti«« Higher Education 
SupplenitniiW: 7 June 74:16. 

J« Cil»niid*i “Time to i«as««s what is valuable in the ethos 
of the university.** limes Higher Education Supplement 
(145); 26 July 74:1 J. 

Setevenrtar, C and Katw* J* **Dutch view of the ethics of 
univershy education.’’ Higher Edueathn and Raearch in the 
Httherlaub 18 (0; W4: 14-U. 

educational psychology 

BrUnes, David. “Group examines problttn of the silent slii- 
denl**. Times Higher Eiacatwn Supplement (138); 7 June 
74:6. 

F^rtht H.C. Beyond the information given. Times Higher 
education St^nd^ment (138): June 74:15. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Bailey. Siepte R. “Helping professors (and therefore stu¬ 
dents) to grow.** Chroakte of Higher Edt^tion 8 (34); 28 May 
74:24. 

«'Brftidi Universities: Autonomy Vs accouaialnlity.** Vmver^ 
Tity Sews 12 (8); Aug 74:l 2-14. 

•‘Earning a counterfeit education: Tricks of the diploma mill 
trade.** Bidtetm IttS 28 June 74:14. 

•‘Education. Going under with nonchaUan^.*' (Editorial). 
EeammuctmdFolittcal IVeekty 9 (37); 14 Sept 74:1557. 

GaHtJLcoa." Democratic case against the dcmooratic coUeges.” 
JounmloJ Higher Education 44 (9); Dec 73:716-29. 

Manro* Stanley. “New pressures on admissions systems,” 
Vnivenit}' Affidrs July 74:9. 

“New routes for the adimnislrator,” Times Higher Education 
Svppltmem (U5): 26 July 74:12. 

•^Universities: of irrelevance with irreverence.*’ (Editorial). 
Eamnde and hditical Weekly 9 (35); 31 Aug 74:1462-3. 

Van Dyae, Larry. “Restore amity in iiovemancc, kenr unit 
urges.” Chronicle of Higher Education 7 (29); 23 Apr 73: 
1.4. 

ieachinc and research 

GlMi, Firaucef. r*self-instroction course could transform 
methodt.** Times Higher BducathnStippleinent (150); 30 Aug 

74:4. 


Radra, Ashak. **WI^ do we not get good research studofts in 
economics?.” Eeommie md PoUtical Weekly 9 (36); 7 
Sept 74:1535. 

Shoret Brace M* “Strateipes for the implemmtalion of modular 
Xmtrucficm and Uieir implicati<Hi$ in university educatton.” 
Journal of Higher Eihtcation 44 (9); Dec 73 : 680-97. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION 

Dickseni David. * Scientists agree on symptoms but ntrt on 
diagnosis or cure.” Times Higher Edueatkn Suppkmeui 
(145), 26 July 74:7. 

Kuhn, IboBiK. ”On seientife knowledge.” Times H^her 
EdtKotiiin Supplement (145); 26 July 74:11. 

Meliaahy, Kewietb. *'X>t$organitsation of scientific research.” 
Mhierva 12 (I); Jan 74:67-82. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
AND 

COUNTRY STUDIES 

Albert, Tim. **Dons fear politicid takeover.” Times Higher 
Education Supplement (137); 31 May 74:11. 

Cane, Alan, “Something modem in state of Denmark.** 
Times Higher Education (150); 30 Aug, 74:6. 

Chak, Ian. “Eastern Europe has troubles too as education 
seeks new role.** Times Higher fifeca/KW Suppiemaa (ISO); 
30 Aug 74:IV. 

“Cloistered conununc oa a Florentine hillside?”. Times Uighw 
Biueation Supplement (150); 30 Aug 74: IV. 

EmMlng, Jadr. **Le$soa from America in Camqgie's three key 
words.” Times Higher Education Suppiernem (150); 30 
Aug 74: U. 

Halsey, A.H. “Looking to the future in the town that pioneer¬ 
ed student power.” Ttmes Higher Bdueatitm &«pfemnf 
(IM)); 30 Aug 74:1. 

KIhK, ritmnnil “Twiligld of the univenitjes* can preoede a 
new dawn *’ Times Higher Bduoatkm Suppiemaa (150); 
30 Aug 74:11. 

Kless, Gwthnr. “In search of Humboldt's successor.” Times 
HigherEdacaiUm (150); 30 Aug 74:111. 

KrMnuHnoarthy, GjS. *‘£ducational esidosioa and its effects 
on the compositioii of scisntifle and technical manpower.” 
Manpptvrr Joumai 9 (4); JanrMar 74: 105-19. 

Mdm^« George. ‘‘Frertch evolution opens the dosed shop of 
aeademicHm.” limes Higher tducatian Snppkment (150); 
10 Ai«74: HI. 

Slnaun, Albert. “World of difference and the thred to fearn- 

ing.” Tfmec Higher Education Stgiplement {150)1 3D Aug 74^. 
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ThesYVfwis 
are beautiful 
in London 

So we fly there oh so often I 

London Town 

• capital town where you can 

taze in the park, star gaze, Jff Jf . Jf M 9 g 

window shop, theatre, ballet o/r//ne ihot offers so much 

avant-garde moviea. 
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chuonicle of higher education a research 


December 1974 Re, 1.25 



At the Convocation function of University of Poona. 









Su 


^ . .. 

IWH *■ 




Ibr. tte 
m Depart- 


tnaaiteN Mtnaur 


. i|lpp8Bnl:inBq!t Mssees: (0 M.B.A. 
Seine vt nr bam or jPot^ lAi^ 
SecondOas»or equi- 


OR 

(fi) A1^ gr^ point Post-Gniduate 
D^lomn in l^siness Adnm.istration of 
indien lasUtutt of Mauaement. 
AlmednliiMl or the Indian Institute of 
Maittgenwbt, Calcutta. 


OR 

<r«) At least Second Class Mastor's 
Dniree^ta my of dm sufatjects usually 
uu^ in Post-Cmduale Programmes in 
Bu^ess and Industriat Management 
AND OnentatioQ in the overall fielcl of 
Managetnoiit received in programmes 
l&e die Graduation Progranunes 
(ICAME) of Stanftxd Univent^ or the 
Intcmdioiul Teachtfs Programme of 
dK Harvard Univennty or some other 
umifair programme. 

Prefcieiioe v»ll be given to oas who 
has a good background of EconcNnics 
and afw has t^en tus M.R.A. or some 
other equivaleni degree with specialK 
satton in Marketing Management. Fn> 
eesskxt of some business experience, 
cooBubancy expaience, or experience 
6f case writing car research project wiH 
be oortsidcied as an additional qmlt- 
ficaaian. 


A candidate not poss^ing krtow^ 
ledge of Guiara^ if apprmted^ will be 
required to acqwie woriii^ knowledge 
of Gtpa^i withbi the period of proba¬ 
tion, whirik ahaU be two years. Smied 
candidate win be requh^ to joia at 
short notice. 

The salary scale is Rs. 40Ma«)0-S0- 
950. O.A. H.R.A.. r.l..A. and other 
benefits will be available under tl» 
Tulci of dw Dniveisity in force from 
time to time. 

I^it copies of the appheation should 
be sufanditcd on the prescribed form, 
whidi can be fered from the undenigaied 
on jHqpacnt of Re. in cash or by 
Pmw Order wttii a srif-addremed enve¬ 
lope of 23 cm X 13 cm size, duly staiim> 
ed with Re. Oi-50 Ruse. The last dale for 
receipt of IheqipIkatHMi is ]4'U-t9T4- 


SURAT: G. A. Desai 

Dale: 4-11-1974 REGISTRAR 


AivartiMMcaft 

RiBVAJl UNIViaKSm. KOUUPUR 
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Our Commerce Education 

THE importance of commerce education in the 
modern age of industrial development with 
sophisticated business operations can hardly be 
mmimised. Commerce education has to phiy a vita! 
role in the management of industries, trade and 
commerce, transportation, insurance houses and 
finally government departments such as commercial 
taxes, income taxes, auditing, etc. Commerce 
education aims at preparing personnel of various 
types for the different layers of management of 
business and government houses. It prepares per< 
sonnel for wide spectrum of job opportunities avaU> 
able in the world of business and industries, which 
are non-scienttfic and non'engineering. There is a 
big oontrovetsy regarding the character and nature 
of commerce education. Some regard it as a liberal 
education and equate it with otiKr social sciences 
and some regard it as a technical education. In 
fact, commerce education is both liberal and techni¬ 
cal in character. The technical and liberal character 
of commerce education varies in its dimensions 
depending on the nature of competencies required for 
personnel working in different positions. 

At the initial level it is expected to prepare 
typists, stenographers, book-keepers, despatchers, 
salesmen, receptionists, telephpne operators and so 
on. Here, the nature of job requirements is such 
that a general proficiency in the language of 
work, and skills and competencies pertaining to 
specific jobs of the nature mentioned above have 
to be developed. These workers arc not required 
to help the management hi policy-making nor are 
they entrusted with any responsible assignment to 
exercise their discretion. They perform routine 
works in an automatic manner. What is required 
of these workers is the quickness, promptness and 
regularity. They should have developed these traits 
in their schooling to effectively function in industrial 
and business houses of today. According to the 
national pattern of education such workers can be 
trained at the higher secondary or junior college 
levels. 

At the intermediary level commerce education 
prepares office assistants, marlreting assistants, office 
supervisors, commercial clerks, accounts eferte, etc. 
These personnel should have standard proficiency in 
the language of work along with the specialised 
compentencies. These personnel are entrusted with 
responsible work and function as aids to policy¬ 
making for the higher officials. They are expected 
to work in a team spirit, prepare and furnish correct 
information, draft Inters, notes, memoranda, prepare 
circular letters, tenders, etc., and write accounts. 
These persons are expected to have good grounding 
in language and bro^ in outlook and undmrstandmg 
of the problems of their works and be suggestive to 
the solution of the proUems. These personnel are 
required to exercise their discretion in their day-to- 
day work. They should have knowledge of statistics, 

{Continued on page 13) 


Role of Higher Educational 

Institutions in Development 


Amlya Das Gupta 


WHEN we discuss the role of higher educational in- 
stitutioas in the economic, social and cultural deve¬ 
lopment of nations^ we have to consider the issue 
from two aspects: 

what is the present role and 

^ what should be the role. 

Again, if we limit ourselves to Asian countries, 
we shall find that there is a lot of commonness in the 
situation and problems faced by a vart majority of 
Asian nations, particularly those which had a colo¬ 
nial past and have just emerged independent and 
are fighting for economic, social and cultural rege¬ 
neration of their countries. It will of course be 
wrong to try to oversimplify by generalised formula¬ 
tion covering all Aslan countries as the stages of 
development are radically different at least in some 
Mian countries e.g. Japan and Afganistan or India 
and Yemen. But even then we should not forget 
the similarities in the situation and tasks to be taken 
op in a big number of Asian countries. 

Now let us start at the very beginning with a 
simple formulation of what should ht the role of 
higher educational institutions especially in the 
newely liberated developing Aslan countries. It has 
two vital aspects: 

Firstly, it means re-orientating the Universities 
and Centres of higher learning—piannning out higher 
education in keeping with the needs of applied re¬ 
search in the field of science, technology, industry 
and agricalture. 

Secondly, there is the human problem i.e. reach¬ 
ing the hi^r culture generated by the universities 
to tte mass of the people of the country, ohyectively 
playing the role of what Asian states want^ them 
to play as the **bugler, bridge and standard bearer’* 
of actthural revolution in each country. 

To be more specific, the contribution of universt- 
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ties and institutions of higher education to national 
development is to be assessed on a number of 
grounds. 

Firstly, institutions of higher education produce 
the national leadership in different sectors. So. the 
questions to be answered arc: 

(a) How far the number produced is adequate 
for national needs? 

(b) How far the quality of education imparted 
to the young men and women is adequate for a deve¬ 
loping and democratic society ? 

(c) How far the opportunities for acquiring higher 
education are in keeping with developmental needs 
and democratic ideals? 

Secondly, the courses offered, the methods of 
teaching, the opportunities for study and research in 
these institutions have ail to be tested on the twin 
grounds of developments and democracy. 

Thirdly, a further point of assessment is how far 
these institutions are attuned to the developmental 
needs of the nation, imbued with a spirit of patrio¬ 
tism and identification with the interests of the mas¬ 
ses and equipped intellectually and ideologically to 
fight communalist, casteist, obscurantist and anti- 
scientific prejudices. 

Let us now take a biief, swift look at the 
educational situation in the world in general and the 
Asian countries in particular, with special reference 
to the field of higher education. 

In 1957, the population of the world stood at 
2851 million, while it rose to 3069 million in 1961— 
an increase of 2)8 million inhabitants or 8.4 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for students* enrolment at 
the primary, secondary and higher levels of educa¬ 
tion was 363 million students in 1957 and 447 mil¬ 
lion in 1961—an increase of 84 million (of 23 per 
cent). 

Coming specially to the field of higher education 
we ^d that in 1961, over 2 million students all over 
the world graduate from institutions of higher 
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learning, The largest singta percentage oocuned in 
social sciences (24.7), followed by education (t6.3), 
humanities (15.3), engineering (13.5) natural sciences 
(9.7), medical sciences (8.4), law (3.4), fine arts (3.5) 
and agriculture (3.1). 

In the developing pattern of higher education it 
is possible to select 4 aspects of cimngc which stand 
out as of major importance. These arc the aspects of 
the influence of science and technology, of the trend 
towards planning and growth of regional and inter¬ 
national co-operation. Together these interrelated 
factors arc producing a profound movement-just as 
the first half of the century saw a tremendous expan- 
sion in secondary education, so the second half of 
the century will be remembered for an expansion of 
higher education that exceeds by far anything pre- 
visousty known, 

A glance at the figures of India will demonstrate 
that in the 25 years since independence, education 
io India, puriiculurly higher education, has expanded 
considerably. In 1^6-47 the total number of col¬ 
leges was 636. and in 1947 there were only 19 univer¬ 
sities. In 1W6-47 the total student enrolment in 
higher education was only 256.000. In 1970-71 the 
total number of universities was 84, of institutions 
deemed to be universities 9; of colleges of all types 
3604 and of students on rolls was 3,112,404. Thus 
enrolment in institutions of higher education has 
gone up 12 times during that period. 

A glance at comparative enrolment in different 
faculties indicates the following picture; 

’Facuitici 1950^51 (97071 

number number 

s'Ji^iicc . h uliS.56f 3^2 

rngincering. Technology 12,094 3.0 105.821 3.4 

Agriculture 4.744 1.2 57,147 2.8 

Veterinary science l.lOl 0.3 11,204 0 4 

This indicates ifut enrolment in educational facuf- 
ttes that might directly contribute to greater econo¬ 
mic production has increased at a slightly mi»rc than 
propruonatc rale. 

Besides universities and science departments both 
of which have increased in number, centres of advan¬ 
ced research have been developed. Five agencies, 
covering the fields of agriculture, medicine, industry, 
defence and atomic research, have been established 
and developed. Each one of the^ agencies has a 
number of laboratories and research establishments 
employing a large number of scientific personnel In 
addition, there is a number of laboratories and re¬ 
search departments under the various ministries of 
the Central Government and State Governments, and 
a number of cooperative research associations, esta¬ 
blished in collaboration with industry. The total 
number of scientific and technical research estabfish- 
ments (including university science departments) is 
roughly 1000, according to the 1969 Directory of 
Scientific Institutions in India. This, however, ex¬ 
clude agricultural research stations numbering 700. 

So this expansion in India is really considerable, 
and on the face of it the achievements are significant. 


but let us not forget for a moment the basic weak¬ 
ness <3^ the situation. An indepth study will reve^ 
how vrious is the crisis infesting the entire ^t^ 
of higher education and research. 

Let us take the case of research institutions first. 

V.S.P. Kurup writing in Link (Independence Day 
number, 1968), says- “According to an estimate, the 
national laboratories have so far developed about 
350 processes or techniques of which over 225 have 
been released for commercial exploitation. But be¬ 
cause of industry’s inherent hesitation in taking up 
any new process, only about 85 processes are in pro¬ 
duction now.” This small bit of information is 
quite revealing. 

First, these research institutions are mostly dis- 
linkcd with industrial production. The faculties both 
ways. When the Government of India, on the 
basis of the Science Policy Resolution, started spend¬ 
ing money on science, they set up expensive labora¬ 
tories under university professors. The professors 
were interested and experienced in academic inquiry. 
So most of the laboratories worked on academic re¬ 
searches without bothering as to how their work 
might help contemporary industrial production in 
India, There was no liaison with industries, no plan¬ 
ning of research on the basis of economic priorities. 
Industry, on the other hand, whenever desired to in¬ 
troduce modernisation and renovation and take to 
new processes, went in for foreign collaboration, sim¬ 
ply because foreign collaboration would bring in the 
goodwill of the foreign company and offer an assur¬ 
ed market. 

These institutions are rootless in another way. 
They undertake no teaching work. The Report of 
the Education Commission (1964-66) has this to com¬ 
ment on the situation; . .at the present level of our 

resources it will be most unfortunate and short-sigh¬ 
ted. almost suicidal, to organise fundamental re¬ 
search divorced from teaching...Institutions engag¬ 
ed in fundamental research and isolated from uni¬ 
versities luck the critical and continuing ch^lenge 
of flesh and youthful minds and cannot last for more 
than a generation e\en under favourable conditions, 
(pp. 415-416) 

As a matter of fact the entire educational system 
in India suffers from deep-rooted evils. The entire 
orientation of tlic educational system is elitistic 
anli-maiutallabour, anti-working class. The only 
value that tltc educational system imparls is that of 
‘•competitive self-interest.” 

There is little or no involvement of uni¬ 
versities in national efforts at modernisation or 
in achieving upliflment of the toiling masses. The 
orientation of research too is largely unrelated to 
national needs. As a result there is a tremendous 
gap between national needs and aspirations of the 
masses, including the youth on the one hand and the 
aims and purposes of institutions of higher learn- 
iiig on the other. This leads to three results. Fre¬ 
quent student explosion often misdirected; aimless 
teaching by teachers of universities and colleges and 
careerist utilisation of research for personal ends. 
This would be damaging anywhere in the world. This 
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is dtsastrons in tiie case of Asian iiatkos, 
agaiast the curse of educational and cidlu^ hadL-^ 
wardaess of nearly two centuries. 

Physical and other handicaps suffered by the 
students and teachers are also too many. Most of 
the ooUeges and univefsiiies are overcrowded, il^ 
equipped with library and laboratory facilities. 
Courses ofihred are back-dated and disconnected 
from the modern socio-economic needs. Acadmnic 
annosphere is often tainted with coramunalism. cas- 
teism and obscurantism. 

There are two other aspects which need special 
mention: 

(L) The huge illiteracy still prevailing in spite of 
general expansion of education and the weak base on 
which the pyramid of higher education stands and 

(2) The neo-colonialist penetration in the field of 
highCT education. 

In India, more than 350000000. i.e. 70 per cent 
of Um population are illiterates. 40 per cent of these 
in prunaiy school-going age-group do not get any 
schooUttg whatsoever, more than two-thirds of the 
age-group 11-14 do not enter the higher primary 
level and more than four-fifths of those in the age- 
group 14-17 do not reach the higher secondary level 
at all. Only about 4 per cent of the age-group 17-23 
enter the portals of higher educational institutions. 

Taahi 

So the above discussion sums up the present posi¬ 
tion—the reality of to-day and from this naturally 
arise the tasks—he role that has to be played by unt- 
verskies and higher educational institutions. 

The task in brief is as follows: 

(a) To seek and cultivate new knowldge. to 
vigorously and fearlessly in the pursuit of 

truth and to interpret old knowledge and belief in 
the light of new needs and discoveries. 

(b) To provide developing societies with com- 
pet^tyoung men and women trained in agriculture, 
industry, technology, the sciences (including social 
sciences) and medicine-trained youth who must also 
be imbued with a sense of social purpose. Educa- 
titmal institutions must be brought in closer coop'- 
ration with the economic and social activities of the 
nation outside the campus. A dedicated search for 
knowledge and taking that knowledge to the masses 
should be the aim of teachers and students alike. 

(c) To build up and supply a vast army of dedi¬ 
cated educated young men and women and lead them 
id the crusade against illiteracy, ill-health, and appal- 
ing backwardness in the Afro-Asian countries—the 
legacy of our colonial past. 

(d) To strive to promote real democracy in all 
Asian countries, bas^ on equality and social justice 
and to reduce social and cultural differences through 
diffiiskm of education. 

(e) To develop^ within each nation, through 
liigDer education, a sense of national pride and a 
sense of self-reHanee, but at the same time, make the 
ceotres of higher kaniing and universities, symbols 


oingtoiialaad kitmotioimlo^ thus cat- 

tint at die fooIi of chtuiwdiim and ladsm. 

in oitr country, if we aie to make a serious effbrt 
to achieve these okjectives, the following changes are 
a must: 

(1) The present narrow weak base of higher 
edu^ion must be replaced by a broader and firmer 
basis of universal prioury and secondary education. 

(2) Education must be nationalised. The state 
take-over is necessary for putting an end to ^*laisiiez 
fatre*', elitist education and secondly for planned 
devdopment of education. Nationalisation must be 
accompanied by dmnocratisation of the entire educa¬ 
tional system. 

This means running of academic institutions by 
academicians and teachers and students. At the 
planning stage, there should be the representatives 
of the Government and mass organisations. The 
government should also have the right of financial 
audit and control as well as laying down policies 
through legislation and parliamentary legislation. 

Universities and higher educational institutions 
should be thoroughly democratised. Education 
should be turned into a thoroughly cooperative 
endeavour of teachers and students within each facu¬ 
lty as well os between related faculties. Antiquated 
rules and regulations must go. 

Neo-colonialism in the field of higher education 
has to be combatted. 

In brief, the old feuddal and colonial values and 
more contemporary bourgeois values must yield 
place to socialist and democratic values. 

This means struggle, unceasing struggle, for 
clmnge in the system as well as change in thinking 
and ortcntaiion. If the students and teachers c;in 
join together to fight this battle, they can find their 
legitimate place in the bigger bottle being waged 
Within the nation for development, for democracy, 
for secularism, for socialism. 

The struggle first connotes th.it students must 
learn and teachers must teach. No doubt, struggle 
for improving conditions must continue. But the 
approacli must be that the best utilisation t.f exi'tiinp 
resources must be made. B B. Seshacher in his pre- 
sidental Address to the Indian National Sji^mce Aca¬ 
demy on January 2 1973, quotes Dr. K. ftarainna 
of Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, who observes 
that most of the entrants into their organisation are 
so poorly equipped that special (raining facilities 
have to be j^ovided by BARC after they are appoin¬ 
ted, and comments (hut this indicates the sad stage 
of our uolversily education. 

The struggle secondly connotes that the entire 
community must learn to identify themselves with 
the interests of the masses. The best exj^ession will 
be to launch a nalional anti-illiteracy drive. 

Life, Romain Rolland says, is an eternal struggle 
without an armistice. Education, as part of life 
is no less so. Contemporary life, unfonuciately had 
mixed up friends and foes, us hope, future will 
^ve us better vision of realities and a bmter perspec¬ 
tive of goals. 0 
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Excerpts from a Survey 


Collegiate Education 


COLLEGIATE education h^is been subjected to a 
number of changes in recent years. Frequent inter* 
ference by iion*academic men is believed, by some, 
as u primary cause for u number of problems in 
this regard. One can not altogether dismiss this 
charge as untenable. The stand of the authorities 
regarding the medium of instruction for instance 
at the undergraduate and the graduate level with 
little consideration for the opinion of students and 
their parents bears testimony to this. Teachers, so 
much concerned with implementation of these 
changes and with the welfare of their students, too. 
feel that they were not taken into confidence in 
framing the educational policies. Further, they 
deplore that they have no effective voice in academic 
matters and educational field has virtually become 
the monopoly of a few top men who generally fail 
to foresee the practical difficulties in the implement¬ 
ation of their policies. 


in Andhra 


V. VENKATESWARA RAO 

and 

A.6.R. SAI SASTRI 


The present survey attempts to collect the opin¬ 
ions of teachers in an organised way. 

Materials and methods 

A questionnaire with 13 questions relating to 
the various aspects of collegiate education was pre¬ 
pared and circulated to all the degree colleges of 
Andhra and Sri Venkateswara University areas for 
this purpose. Ten copies of it were sent to the 
Principal of each college with a request to get them 
answered by his colleagues (2 senior lecturers, 5 
Asst, lecturers, 1 junior lecturer, 1 demonstrator 
/tutor in addition to the one meant for his own use) 
and. if other members on his staff feel like commu¬ 
nicating their views, to use the same as a proforma. 
Of the 764 copies sent to 70 colleges in Andhra 
University area a total of 233 were returned 0 in¬ 
valid) while from S. V. University area 113 were 
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received out of a total of 312 sent to SlcoUeges. 
Repeated reminders did not improve this response. 

A few copies were supplied to the delegates inter¬ 
ested in the programme at the conference but only 
8 were returned. In all, 51% of the colleges in 
Andhra University area and 51.6% from S.V. Uni- 
versityarea participated in the programme with 
enthusiasm. 

DIscossIqb and recommendatioBS : 

(1) Authorities should reconsider their policy 
on medium of instruction with majority of teachers 
suggesting Telugu at Intermediate level and English 
at degfK level. However, a minimum, say. 40% of 
marks in aggregate at Intermediate level may be 
insisted upon as a prerequiste for admission into 
degree classes with English medium in all Colleges. 
Telugu medium students may be asked to answer 
at degree level at least one paper in English to faci¬ 
litate their studies at post-graduate level. Provision 
should also be made for English medium sections 
in all colleges and publication of'research journals 
and standard text books in Telugu language should 
be encouraged. 

(2) The stren^h of a cla.ss (section) should be 
40-^ at Intermediate and 30-40 at degree level instead 
of 80 and 60 as at present. 

(3) Assessment of students at monthly intervals 
by a combination of written and oral tests should be 
made a regular feature. A combination of the pre¬ 
sent system of examination and internal asseessment 
with a gradual incicase in the percentage of marks 
from 20 to SO allotted to the latter should become 
a standard procedure to evaluate the students. 

(4) The quantum of syllabus introduced in recent 
years is too ambitious for the students to comprehend 
and for the teacher to cover. Hence it should be 
suitably reduced. With text books suitably designed 
and teachers properly trained to meet the new cha¬ 
llenge, students can derive maximum benefit from 
the reform. Coordination in prescribing syllabi for 
undergraduate and graduate classes introducing 
recent advances in a phased manner is essential to 
safeguard the continuity of the studies in any dis¬ 
cipline. 

(5) The very fact that even those teachers to 
whom indiscipline does not seem to be a problem 
have ofiered suggestions to combat the present wave 
of indiscipline, paradoxically enouglC underlines 
the gravity of the malaise. Tendency to attend 
classes without text books and attempts to destroy 
tbe college property for fun have been mentioned hy a 
few respondents as types of indiscipline they notice 
in clasu'oom in addition to those mentioned to the 
questionnaire e.g. indifference towards studies, 
causing disturbance. 

Indifference of parents towards their wards, 
feustration of students as a consequence of failure 
to ipt admisuon into tbe course or medium of their 
choice, di^rences between teachers in a college. 


ltdi of coordination between teachers and students, 
imposition of Tdugu medium and impact of immoral 
public life have be^ mentioned Iw a few as root- 
causes for the present state of affiurs in addition to 
those mentioned in the questionnaire. Some have 
felt that the very policy of the Government reserv¬ 
ing seats wd jobs for the use of members of certain 
communities has become the principal cause breeding 
indiscipline. Teachers with questionable conduct 
and insuflictent learning, lenient attitude of the 
government towards students in general, indiffer¬ 
ence of students towards their studies and teachers, 
overcrov^ing in classroom and malpractices in 
ex^inations need a mention in this regard. Indts- 
crinunate admissions into colleges, lack of adminis¬ 
trative control and supervision over students, 
defective examination systems, purposeless education 
creating only problems for ^ludcnls after its comple¬ 
tion. provocative events like frequent changes in 
curricula in the name of reform and excessive 
interference of politicians in the affairs of students 
often misguiding them for their own benefit should 
not be over-looked in this context. 

The remedial measures consist of introduction 
of job-oriented courses, restricting admissions to 
meritorious students, improving tcucher-student 
ratio, introduction of internal assessment with necc- 
sary safeguards, a ban on private tutions and guides 
and curbing malpractices in examinations. Attempts 
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to create confidence in the minds of students that 
they are assured of a bright future if only they come 
up well in academic career will have a salutvy effect 
on discipline. Students should not be allowed to 
appear for the same examination more than thrice 
and prospective employers should be directed to 
seek the advice and opinion of the colleges where 
the applicants have studied. Seminars and group 
discussions encouraging students to visit the library 
at their leisure should form part of the routine work. 
Students including those of Scheduled Castes and 
Schedule Tribes getting scholarships should be 
evaluated at regular intervals for progress with a 
provision to terminate the scholarship if they are 
not upto the mark. A total ban on student organis¬ 
ations if possible or at least a way to direct their 
activities in a constructive way .should be attempted. 
Associations of parents should be encouraged and 
they should be asked to keep a continuous vigil on 
the progress of their wards. Participation in National 
Cadet Corps. Social Service Schemes and similar 
other extra-curricular activities inculcating self-dis¬ 
cipline should he made compulsory. Scholars with 
administrative abilities evoking spontaneous respect 
b<Hh from the sUUf and students should be appoint¬ 
ed as principals. Provisnjii should be made to punish 
emng Mudcnis and teachers. Residenttal type of 
education with closer contacts between teachers and 
students and a possibility for individual attention 
should be introduced. Tci'chcrs should be encoura¬ 
ged to devel4)p into active researchers and ideal 
persons for emulation by students. Added to these 
bureaux of information regarding careers and courses 
should be established at every college to help students 
choose their careers. 

(6) Evaluation of tc:u:hcrs by students should 
be viewed against the many inherent defects the 
system has. Students arc more emotional than ra¬ 
tional in their judgement and may be easily carried 
away by extraneous factors like inducement by others 
rather than their teaching capabilities. They tend 
to like teachers who make classes interesting tluough 
irrelevant yet sustaining methods. Evaluation by 
students may degenerate into harassment and en¬ 
courage teachers to please their students by hook 
or crook, thus polluting the entire atmosphere in 
the process. Caste and communal politics infesting 
most of the colleges will make the procedure unde¬ 
pendable. With criteria of judgement varying from 
student to student no single teacher can satisfy ail 
his students, Students may think that the teacher is 
at their mercy and may lose respect towards him. 
Hence necessary siifeguards should be provided to 
over come these defects before implementing the 
proposal. 

(7) Though autonomous colleges assure bright 
chances for improvement in quality of education 
and student-discipline and eliminate the inordinate 
delays in examination mechanics, as many as 66% 
of respondents from Andhra University area and 
50.4% from S.V. University area have rejected the 
idea out right on various grounds. Some argue that 
uniformity in educational set-up will be lost with 


certain colleges misusing the free hand given in aca¬ 
demic matters jeopardising the very cause of educa¬ 
tion. A few feel that the existing socio-political 
conditions are not conducive to take up an experi¬ 
ment of this sort at present. Some fear that autono¬ 
mous authorities tend to ^come inefficient, corrupt 
and dictatorial. Further, without financial resources 
of their own, no institution can develop into a realy 
autonomous one and so has to depend on Govern¬ 
ment for financial assistance which in turn serves 
as a leverage for petty politicians and corrupt 
officials. Abnormal differences in standards may 
confuse the public and handicap the degree-holders 
in competitive examinations at the national leveL 
Many feel that the Academic Councils of the Uni¬ 
versities with adequate representation for teachers 
will safeguard the standards of education better. 
Hence autonomous colleges are not desirable at pre¬ 
sent. 

(8) Employment-oriented education should be 
given preference over the existing type and students 
should be trained according to their aptitude. Tech¬ 
nical and vocational education promoting self- 
employment should be made compulsory upto the 
level of Intermediate, while specialisation should set 
in at degree level. The needof the society should he 
clearly assessed before the courses for study are 
framed. 

t9j Provision should be made for compulsory 
refresher courses for teachers at least once in two 
years. 

(10) Exchange of teachers, say for one term in 
an academic year, between sister institutions should 
be encouraged for the benefit of students. Teaching 
experience of some decades or proven scholarship 
supported by published work may be considered as 
a prerequisite for the exchange. 

(11) Job-security should be provided to make 
teachers more efficient. However, inefficiency and 
dereliction of duly must never go unpunished. Hence 
job-security linked up with periodical assessment of 
teachers by competent authorities should be insisted 
on. 

(12) A specific code of coJuct may be provided 
for college iciichcrs provided it does not hamper 
the growth of intelicclual powers and free exercise 
of their talents. 

(13) Teachers should be provided with facilities 
to get to know about the functioning of their coun¬ 
terparts in India and abroad. Experienced teachers 
and administrators may be deputed to other institu¬ 
tions for the purpose. 

(14) Periodical surveys of the present type should 

be made by authorities and suggestions made for 
improvements should be implemented. 0 
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TlMBaadagam, members of the societ:^ from sll 
walks of life have voiced their concern with regard 
to the education system prevalent throughout the 
coimtiy in recent years. This group does consist of 
the teachers and students as well. We talk about 
a change in the process of learning. Jn fact, learn¬ 
ing can never be static and has for ever to undergo 
numerous drastic changes to fulfil the demands of 
the younger generation. This means, out education 
system should not be rigid. It has to adapt with the 
existing national environment if at all we wish 
to see the ^ucational institutions survive else, 
some day the learning towers may break down, we 
fear. 


Innovative 

Education 


The authors of the present note have no magical 
remedy to overcome the explosive and controverual 
problems connected with university education. They 
have humbly pleaded for Innovative Education— 
which according to them is a cry of time I For the 
implementation, co-ordination and carrying it out 
to a stage to meet w ith our chcri^lied deikires, we 
shall certainly need an army of educationists, indus¬ 
trialists and administrators. 

This, however, carries us towards a long way. 
But, do we not feel (hat the reputed Indian centres 
of higher learning have failed miserably 
in achieving real education system which can be a 


G. M« Oza 
& 

P, H. Dave 


-- 

*Tliat man. 1 think, has had a hberal edu¬ 
cation who has been so (ruined in youth that 
his body is the ready servant of his will, and 
docs with ease and pleasure all the work, that, 
as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intel¬ 
lect is a clear, cold, logical engine, with all its 
parts of equal strength and in smooth working 
order: ready, like a steam engine, to be turned 
to any kind of work, and spin the goss;inicrs. 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose 
mind is stored with a knowledge uf the great 
and fundamental truths of nature and of the 
laws of her operations; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to Ci>me to heal by a 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender con¬ 
science; who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to hate all vile¬ 
ness, and to respect others as hunscif." 

—Thomas Huxley. 

V___ } 


guide-line at the national level ? The authors, at 
least on their part, arc worried to a great extent 
sensing the waste of time, energy and money on the 
age-old existing education patterns which are res¬ 
ponsible for frustration in the student community, 
b the present education in any of our reputed 
Indian universities relevant to meet with the ever 
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changing den»nds of time and citcumstanees ? 
Definitely not, in any case we consider ! 

In this context the late Maharaja Sir Sayajirao 
Oaekwad of Baroda wry rightly pointed out about 
*Danocracy—its relation to education* in following 
words: 

‘‘There will be a real democracy when every 
man, woman and child in a State is filled with 
an irrepressible desire to do everything possi¬ 
ble to make the community better, stronger 
and freer, and this ideal cannot be achieved 
without an educated people/' 

Educated not only in letters but educated in those 
deep, and moral ihruths which are implied in the 
phrase “The Service of the Community”. 

In view of this, it will be in the fitness of things, 
if we really start sweating right now to remedy the 
situation befo/e the society f jrccs us to act according 
to their demands. 

Innovative Education has to fulfil the purpose 
of a potent instrument of social, economic and poli¬ 
tical change, for. it has to be co-related with the 
programmes of national development and the varied 
nature of the problems that the country lias to face 
during such stages: this amounts to relating 
Innovative Education to the aspirations of our 
countrymen. 

Innovative Education can contribute significantly 
to achieve srK:<«il and national integration. In recent 
years, the nation:d unity is threatened with and 
there have been several hurdles in social progress. 
It IS. therefore, essential that such educitton should 
cstabli'h it"* root system in the traditions of the 
people in order to achieve social responsibility, social 
organization and the feeling of loyalty for the 
country. This may, in time, overcome student 
unrest, striker, lawlessness, corruption in public life 
und communal troubles, etc. 

Innovative Education can help develop human 
resources. Present generations have to be lifted out 
of their age-long conservative envuonment through 
scionce-based education. This will go a long way 
in yielding belter results in our agriculture, industry 
ana a great diversity of problems related with our 
daily life. 

The Innovative Education system can have effec¬ 
tive impact on the university students. This would 
certainly provide the students with better oppor¬ 
tunities to strengthen their potential abilities to a 
great extent and thereby helping to solve the national 
problems. In a way, the present trend is towards 
socialistic pattern of society and it is here such 
education will cater to the needs of individuals 
there by sbapiug thereto be devoted citizeas*«a pre¬ 
requisite for national development. 


Students with the Innovative jBducation back¬ 
ground will add to the competent professional man¬ 
power which is an asset in increasing {iroductivity 
and promoting economic growth for the development 
of a nation. 

Indifferent education, for instance, in many of the 
disciplines in the universities renders many graduates 
unemployed or are not fit to find an employment; 
this retards economic growth and creats social 
tensions. 

For a democratic and a socialistic society, 
Innovative Education can help to cultivate a sense 
of moral and social responsibilities in the younger 
generation: such education can jolly well emphasize 
character-formation and make efforts to cultivate 
moral and spiritual values. 

Our century old present educational system does 
need transformation. The traditional system of 
education is not at all to meet the present demands 
of the society, thus it would never contribute to the 
realization of the national goals. Hence the Inno¬ 
vative Education should have science as a basic 
component of education with provision for cultural 
and aesthetic growth through work-experience as its 
integral part. In fact, study of science should be 
a part of all courses in the humanities and social 
sciences and some elements of humanities and social 
sciences in the teaching of science. This would 
help the students to develop a scientific outlook in 
their way of life and culture. 

With a view to relating education to life and 
productivity, w?rk-experieace under the Innovative 
system should be an integral part of the University 
Education. This includes participation of students 
in workshops, on farms, in factories and in several 
productive institutions. Thus,*Innovative Education 
should consist of the following basic elements of 
education: 

(i) a study of language, humanities and social 
sciences for international understanding; 

(ii) a study of mathematics and natural 
sciences; 

(iii) work-experience (for relating education to 
productivity); 

(iv) social service (as a means of social and 
national integration); and 

(v) sports and games (as an integral part of 
education], etc., etc., in relation to help 
understand dignity of labour. 

The authors hope that the educationists of India 
will give a serious thought to the idea of changing 
the very structure of education in relation to 
demands of the society; and make the innovative 
education the very basis for structural change, 0 
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Education 


And 


Industry 


Babu Dassanl 


PROPER education is the base of the materialistic and 
cnitaral progress of life. After independence the 
life has been affected very much by indostrialisation 
whidt is the result of day to day scientific and tech¬ 
nical development. Post independence scientific 
and technical education, training and research oen- 
ten have been rapidly inaeas<^ to fulfil the hot 
domwids of different industrial set-up under the 
national planned programmes. But the question 
acites that which living is supplemented by the in- 
cieastng unemployment amongst the higUy educa¬ 
te youths, growing roits and irregularities in the 
educational institotions and the production well be¬ 
low the expected level in the industrial complexei 

Ihe spreading medianisation in prewnt educa- 
titmd astern is dangerous to rationalistic aj^oach 

Theaathei-lf Reieardi Fdtow on New Hindi Poetry tad 
dhoaPneRepota, 

12 im 


to naot the arising chaUengei of the Ume. Toda/s 
education, apart uom ouirent problems of lifis, is 
unable to foml the increasiog ne^a of the profes¬ 
sional world, present teacmng is responsible to in¬ 
crease the gap between the practice and theory. That's 
why more and more probl^ are coming up. For 
a scientific and prosperous living it is needed to co¬ 
ordinate such lacuna through educational programme 
1^ introducing in it the real life problemscaused with 
i^ustries, 

Dr. C.R Mftra, Director, Biria Institute of Tech¬ 
nology & Science, PUani, is making effects to coordi¬ 
nate the educational movement and industrial-social 
development through ^Practice School* programme 
thereby combining several countrywide industrial 
social institutions with the sophisticated scientific 
and technical background of the education to prove 
it more practicable and useful. Recently this Insti¬ 
tute has started a new five-year integrated programme 
after making a total change in present educational 
set-up. One of them is practice school, consisting in 
each disciplines, aims to awake and make the stu¬ 
dents enable in taking practical decisions of the 
mechanical, social, human, economic and political 
problems in and around the industries. 

Practical School Prograaune 

According to various studies practice school pro¬ 
gramme is mainly designed with four standards. In 
first, practice school for engineering graduates of 
five-year integrated programme is consisting two 
months of summer coming at the end of the third 
year for industrial training, after thiN a total duration 
of five and a half months spreading over the later 
part of the summer at the end of the fourth year as 
well as the entire first semester of fifth year for ex¬ 
perimental and anylaticai studies of interdisciplinary 
problems and again two months of summer coming 
at the end of fifth year for design practice. In second, 
the students of two years postgraduation in M. 
(Hons.), M. Pharm. and M.Sc. (Tech.) have a total 
duration of six months covering the last semester of 
final year as well as the first part of following sum¬ 
mer fi>r their practice school. The work of these 
students is same as for undergraduate students but 
the only difference is that the problems taken by th^se 
students arc more oriented towards development and 
research. 

•*Mliri-Practlce School" 

In third, the postgraduate students of five-year 
integrated pro^amme.s in M.A. (Hons.), M.Sc. 
(Hons.) and M.M.S. would have practice school for 
two months duration the summer coining at the end 
of third year and six months during the last semester 
of final year and first part of the fidlowing summer. 
The Pharmacy graduates of four-year integrated pro- 
groffline are also in the came category but having 
<mty oat component whidt is to be of total duratton 
of about six months spreading ovei the last semester 
of the final year and the first part of the foUowing 





•muiiei. Infoartii studoUs from engineering dis- 
c^ne$ who wilt not be going to practice school sta* 
tions would be participating in such programmes 
which may also be tera^ as 'mini*practice school* 
programme. Under this scheme h is to be studied 
through various projects the challenges and needs of 
changing environment by the development of indus- 
trial complexes such as Textile Institute of Techno¬ 
logy at ^iwani, Haryana Stale Lift Irrigation Pro¬ 
jects at Dadri and Bhiwant and Khctri Copper Com¬ 
plex Project, fifty miles radius around Pilani. 

This time forty three organizations are selected 
for the practice school in the various parts of the 
country out of them eighteen have come in opera¬ 
tion, rest of these have agreed to on the establish¬ 
ment of practice school and work yet to be started 
in near future. Among these organisations four are 
likely to pay stipends to students. According to 
different standards of the programmes consist the 
nature of practice school for engineering praclice-9. 
Design Practice-5. Science Pracike-ll, Economics 
Practice-4. Management Pr;u:licc-5, General Prac- 
tice-7JnsirumcniationO. 

These practice school students under the super¬ 
vision of Institute faculty with the help of mdustrial, 
professional, social organization experts get the pri- 
maiy knowledge of operational system and introduc¬ 
tion of real problems during the summer term com¬ 
ing at the end of third year. After this in the dura¬ 
tion of six months school real life problems of indus¬ 
trial environment are solved by the students utiliz¬ 
ing their knowledge which is gained in the class 
room studies and through public material from time 
to time. TliC'C studeniN in a heirogeneous group of 
three to four select the projects of their own subject 
and chi)icc under liie guidance of faculty members 
and mUuilrial consultants. Every group of students 
has its own leader who has to take the entire 
responsibility for the planning, scheduling and im¬ 
plementing the various stages of task. On the com- 
plctiim iKTcasion of this programme a seminar is 
formed to examine and evaluation of these projects 
at the station itself presided by the schooFs coordi¬ 
nator with the presence of the faculty members and 
industrial consulants. 

This seminar aims to exchange ideas among stu¬ 
dents defending themselves by putting research stu¬ 
dies and teachers expounding academic calibre and 
industrial consultants showing past practical expe¬ 
riences on the various a^^pccts of such project for the 
implemcntuiion. 

No doubt, practice schtH»l hopes for sclf-sulTi- 
ciency throu^ its working and with the help and co¬ 
operation among industrial experts and students in¬ 
stead of frustration and non-directiveness which is 
rapidly spreading in today’s youth. ^ The triangular 
association of industrial awaten^ in tethers, aca¬ 
demic attachments with professional skills, proper 
incentives to students will provide refreshment and 
enlightenment to increase in the national yowh 
power. “ 


(Continued from page S) 

economics, commercial laws, income taxes, office 
practices and management, typing and accountan^. 
In the present pattern of our commerce education 
a good many of commerce graduates or post¬ 
graduates are only eligible for appointment for these 
posts. They can only provide the needed subordi¬ 
nate managerial leadership. 

At the higher level of management; a good 
knowledge of the language of work, critical, broad 
and deeper understanding of the intricacies of the 
business along with the specialisation for specific 
jobs are required. They help the board of directors 
in taking policy decisions. We have professional 
bodies in the country to prepare chartered accoun¬ 
tants, cost accountants and management accoun¬ 
tants, Commerce graduates can take up such exa¬ 
minations for specialisation. At the higher level we 
require the products of business management 
courses. Business management courses prepare 
managers and higher officials for the various depart¬ 
ments of business and industry. A manager is one 
who gets things done by working with the i^ople and 
other resources; in order Co reach an objective he 
coordinates the activities of others rather than 
perform operation himself. He gives guidelines and 
instructions in consultation with his subordinates 
for smooth operation. Managing is a social process 
because it comprises a series of activities that lead 
to the accomplishment of objectives. It is a social 
process in which actions are principally concerned 
with relations between people. For a good manager 
the knowledge of behavioral sciences, sociology, psy¬ 
chology and anthropology would be more useful for 
creating the right atmosphere for work. For taking 
a rational decision on the present and future work¬ 
ing of the concerns a deeper knowledge of applied 
economics, logic, statistics, system analysis is a must. 
Methods and techniques of business forecasting is 
as much needed as the knowledge of operational 
technique of production and distribution. Manage¬ 
ment is a continuous process. There arc always the 
possibilities of exploring new ideas and fields of 
operation, stimulatinp fresh minds and governing 
more people and providing leadership and creating 
a congenial climate of confidence in the office staff. 

The differences between post-graduate courses in 
commerce and business management hinges around 
the role of managers of today. While for manage¬ 
ment courses any person of any discipline can join, 
only commerce graduates can join Master’s degree 
course in Commerce. This diffierence in the nature 
of work invites the need for difienent courses of instnw- 
tion, curricula, evaluation, and methods and techniq¬ 
ues of teaching. 

So far, commerce education has failed to 
restructure itself keeping in view the job come 
petencies. Vocational subject must find its place 
in the curricula of commerce education. Some 
thoughtful reflection is essential to give a dynamic 
touch to the whole problem of restructuring of the 
courses and for this a thorough job analysis is 
essential. 

—'Uma Shankar Prasad 
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Universities, not service centres 


CULTURE OUT OF 
ANARCHY 

by Prof. Judson Jerome 

Published by Herder 
ft Herder. New York 
Pages 330 price $ 9.50 

SUBTITLED **the reconstruction 
of American higher learning** this 
book, written in three parts, at¬ 
tempts (a) to provide an overview 
of tertiary education in that 
country at the beginning of the 
1970's, (b) to give brief descrip¬ 
tions of a few institutions which 
are attempting **tru!y radical 
alternatives to liberal education** 
and (c) to speculate about the 
emergence of a new system with 
entirely different purposes, plans, 
and processes of instruction. 

The ‘"overview” presented in 
the first four very stimuhiting 
chapters shows both keen insight 
and deep commitment. But in 
many ways it is essentially a per¬ 
sonal view of the state of the 
American University. To appre¬ 
ciate it one must recall some of 
the compelling forces that could, 
in part, have motivated this parti¬ 
cular view. Some of these are: 

(i) This book, like many re¬ 
cent works on American 
education, has grown un¬ 
der the whip of one of 
those wickedly wasteful 
wars which often succeed 
in destroying man*s faith 
in both himself and his 
institutions. It was written 
at a time when the rep- 
urcussions of the seemmt^ 
endless war in Vietnam 
were being felt at their 
worst on American univer¬ 
sity campuses and when 
many thinking minds with¬ 
in and outride the USA 
were beginning to doubt 
the value of higher learn¬ 
ing in its present form. 

(ii) Especially since the middle 


of the 19S0*s universities 
in the United States, as in 
many other democracies, 
have been receiving govern¬ 
mental palrona^ and, as a 
result, ore having to pay 
the price for their mount¬ 
ing share of the public 
purse. A number of scho¬ 
larly disciplines have found 
immediate and fruitful 
application in production 
and in militaiy strategy. A 
concomitant of this “fruit¬ 
ful** flirtation witti Federal 
funds is that research, 
especially committed and 
applied research, attracts 
some of the best men at 
many universities. Teach¬ 
ing, undergr,idu4te teach¬ 
ing in particular, suffers 
a proportionate neglect. 
Scholars who consider uni¬ 
versities as primarily the 
places for teaching and 
learning see in this deve¬ 
lopment the end of the 
university as a truly libe¬ 
rating force. 

(ill) Closely related to this 
“misuse** of science and 
scholarship is the gowing 
croze for lesearcTi and 
publication. As never 
before, “publish or perish” 
and “publish for prosperi¬ 
ty** have become the pri¬ 
mary concern of most 
teachers not only in the 
postgraduate departments 
and centres of advanced 
study but in colleges 
meant for undergraduate 
work. For all the cncour- 
a^ment that this may pro¬ 
vide to the growth of 
scholarship in different 
disciplines, it results in a 
neglect of all those aspects 
of general education which 
are related to the intellec¬ 
tual development and per¬ 
sonal growth of the 
undergraduate. Besides, it 


increases the dangers that 
accompany the production 
of narrow specialists 
(Ortega Y Gasset's “new 
barbarians**)^ who Lick 
sensitivity not merely to 
the needs of their own 
students as individual 
beings but also to the 
humane concerns of man's 
life in society. 

The direction for the author's 
probe into higlver learning in his 
country must have been provided 
by the intense feeling produced 
m his highly sensitive mind by 
the developments outlined abov«. 
But there is perhaps another 
factor rtf decisive importance— 
the author himself, Like many 
of us who teach the young, Pro¬ 
fessor Jerome appears to be a 
partisan who is also a man of 
pasrionatc beliefs. Very early in 
the book he takes the reader into 
confidenc'c (some might allege 
that he “brainwashes** his readeV). 
giving him a persimal view of 
what IS wrong and where to look 
for salvation: “Alt of us who 
want to change the educational 
system will first have to liberate 
ourselves. t)ur own education 
has burdened us with expecta¬ 
tions, with ideas of duty, with a 
sense of guilt, whieli makes it 
dtfIK'ult for us to approve of our¬ 
selves. To hide what we regard 
as our inadequacies, we cling to 
a fabric (»f lies us a security 
blanket. Now that blanket is 
being stripped from us—by the 
barbarious and candid young, 
by SiXial forces intolerant of 
our established premises, by a 
world resptniding to domination 
by our civilization as to the grip 
oi cancer. Those of us who 
successfully adapt to that situa¬ 
tion in a way that will save our 
owu skins will, 1 believe, emerge 
as happier and better people*' 
(26-27). Wliat follows in the 
book is coloured by these bcUi^s 
and, at least in parts, by a Mar¬ 
cuse-type suspicion of the “esta- 
btisbment*' and faith in “student 
power.** 
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The '‘overview*^ biUlds up a 
picture of Mure and fruitrat 
of fabehood and exploitation, 
of wrong vaiuea and outrageous 
attitudes Both the institutions 
and their meinben are seen as 
sulTering from a sad lack of ed¬ 
ucative purposefulness. 

For most learners higher 
learning has become synonymous 
with degrees; they collect credits 
to earn degree in the same way 
as a housewife collects ^'green 
stamps*' ofl her weekly shopping. 
For the under-privileged and tlic 
economically backward degrees 
merely provide an escape from 
the anonymity of their classless- 
ness because ‘^salvation, dignity 
and status are reserved for those 
who make it through to graduate 
school" (44). And. as in our 
country, the new status produces 
alienation. 

Even at relatively better in¬ 
stitutions the tone is scholastic 
without being intellect mil. most 
colleges having lost sight of their 
concern with "helping students 
to become independent, self-judg¬ 
ing and self-motivating, able to 
achieve and able to develop 
their fullest potential" (65). Tlie 
administrators fare no better 
since the young have seized the 
initiative, and most institutional 
responses have become nwrely 
reactive. And the faculty: it is 
as directionless as the students, 
its cftoris to adjust being often 
piitheticand amusing. 

These arc but a few of the 
numerouTk instances of decadence 
and demoralization that Professor 
Jerome sees as being characte¬ 
ristic of American colleges in the 
early l‘)70‘s. Together they add 
up to a picture of the university 
which has lost all claims to the 
academic or moral leadership 
in that country. 

Much of what he shows is, 
though exaggerated, essentially 
true. Something must be funda¬ 
mentally wrong with an educa¬ 
tion which creates so much ten¬ 
sion, strife, and unrest, which 
fails to utilize the largest supply 
of intelligence (found among the 
blacks, the women and the poor, 
all of whom are disproportiona¬ 
tely underrepresented) and which 
o^n appears toj perpetuate the 


evils that it ought to be used to 
elfanlnate. But what, one must 
ask, are the remedies? 

Even at this stage (i.e., before 
he looks in Parts 2 and 3 at the 
ahernatives and the emerging 
new system) Professor Jerome 
sees hope in some measures and 
failure in others. He also makes 
“a set of recommendations for 
immediate action." 

American education, much 
like our own, breeds '^educational 
wastage" largely because it is too 
open—the colleges admit every¬ 
one or almost everyone, who 
uhooses to enter them for what¬ 
ever reasons. The remedy ought 
to be equally obvious—make the 
admissions selective, admitting 
only those who can profit from 
and contribute to higher learning. 
Professor Jerome pooh-poohs this 
solution, arguing that such cul¬ 
ling will leave in Mark Hopkins 
on one end of the leg and only 
the mirror on the other. Besides, 
it will put professors out of jobs 
and create institutions without 
libraries, labomtories, and other 
essentials of learning. What he 
recommends h a completely open- 
door policy on admissions be¬ 
cause "No business, especially an 
education business, can succeed 
in our present cultural climate 
by being snobbish about whom 
it chooses to serve” (81). And to 
keep the colleges, especially pri¬ 
vate ones, **alive in the mean¬ 
time" he adds a few other emer¬ 
gency measures. These include: 

(i) Colleges should stop doing 
as much as possible so that 
the campus provides only 
a portion of each student's 
education, leaving most of 
it to the experiential world 
around him. 

(ii) They should hire as much 
diversity as possible, avoi¬ 
ding Ph.Ds. and looking 
for credentials otlier than 
academic awards. 

(iil) Tliey should run the cam¬ 
pus as a cooperative, the 
ownership being jointly 
that of faculty and the 
students. 

(iv) They should "work with 
students against local pov¬ 
erty, disease, injustice, 
ignorance, instead of 


working against students 

' on the battlefield of assign¬ 
ments, papers and examina¬ 
tions” (81-82). 

(v) They should bring them¬ 
selves into an essential re¬ 
lationship to the com¬ 
munity by getting everyone 
involved in their pro¬ 
grammes. 

From a critical analysis of the 
dominant pattern in American 
tertiary system which includes the 
suggestions for its reform, the 
book moves on in Part 2 to a 
d^rlptton of three types of in¬ 
stitutions which are attempting 
alternatives to it. Of these the 
first type is represented by three 
collets which provide "totally 
self-directed education" and in 
which "the boundary between 
life and study, experience and 
conceptualization" (119) is cither 
blurred or totally non existent. 

At each of these institutions 
of free learning a number of the 
very basic essentials of the tradi¬ 
tional coUege are becoming ir¬ 
relevant and being tiirown over¬ 
board. One of the three colleges 
offers no degrees rejecting the 
very notion as a corruption of 
free (earning, the other two 
define their degrees purely in 
terms of time enrolled. The 
student-teacher relationship is 
radically different with staff often 
selected by or in consultation 
with students and selected more 
for their compatibility as “whole 
people" than for their compet¬ 
ence in fields of study. The at¬ 
mosphere is free both from pro¬ 
tective artificialities and from in¬ 
stitutional regulations. 

How well does this alterna¬ 
tive work? Perhaps it is too soon 
to tell. Each college lias had its 
teetliing troubles and each is ex¬ 
periencing some of the difficul¬ 
ties that go with attempting to 
sail against the current. That 
such institutions exist is, on the 
one hand, indicative of the dis¬ 
satisfaction with the system and, 
on the other, a tribute to the 
individuals who man them ag¬ 
ainst all odds. To uphold ac¬ 
ademic freedom in a truly mean¬ 
ingful sense in a world full of 
temptations and "pressure 
groups" is no easy undertaking. 
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The secQad type of elterna- 
tivt» exemplified iy two colleges^ 
is different in the sense that it 
Is based on revaluation rather 
than replacement and improved 
prescription based on a redefini¬ 
tion (in terms of content and 
curricula) of the aims of univer¬ 
sity education. The two colleges 
dtfer partly because each refiects 
a different vision of life and 
learning and in part because they 
are sponsored by two different 
types of agencies—one by the 
Society of Friends and the other 
b y the State of New York. 

The paths to perfection being 
different—in one college '‘through 
scientific problem-solving and -the 
development of cooperative so¬ 
cial organization” (157). in the 
other through the knowledge of 
“the abiding legacy of human 
culture, tempered and tested by 
direct engagement in contempo¬ 
rary issues*’ (157), the means 
used to acquire wisdom must also 
difl^r. Differences are also caused 
by the itdluencc of Quakerism* 
whi^ binds people in a sense 
of dedication, self-sacrifice, and 
simplicity in one college, and the 
spirit of free thinking with the 
fullest and freest expression of 
opinion and public debate that 
lurevails in the other. Both colle¬ 
ges. however, differ from any 
ordinary institutions in many 
important ways. The atmosphere, 
the attitudes to learning, the 
human relationships, the degree 
and quality of commitment, which 
results in a ^living dialogue” on 
the campus and the classroom 
show this alt too clearly. In spite 
of this, (a caviling critic might 
say be&iuse of this) both insti- 
tat‘ons“are undergoing changes 
in leadership and direction, ques¬ 
tioning the principles of prescrip¬ 
tion implanted by their founding 
fathers”, Also, in at least one 
college, both teachers and students 
are a little disillusioned by free¬ 
dom that fails to produce results. 
In the words of a faculty member 
of one college : “1 came here 
believing in Summerhill and all 
th^ Now I just want some kind 
of arrang^ent so I can get these 
kids to do something(lSn. “The 
lesson, if anj^, is that truly radi¬ 
cal alternatives require much 
more than vision, goodwill and 


tenoning. And yet. their Ihttum 
ought not to defer farther 
experimentation. 

The concluding chapter of 
Tart 2 (Chapter ^ presents yet 
another alternative—that which 
is primarily marked by its uncon- 
venttonality of curriculum, which 
provides for “colourfol and 
varied routes to similar goals.*' In 
this case the distinctive features 
of the genre are brought out 
by one coltege^Aniioch Colum¬ 
bia, whose original aims—to 
create means to help studeuts 
discover what they want and 
need and how best they can learn 
it, distinguish such institutions. 
The approach to the realisation 
of the aims is “a selective en¬ 
gagement with, reflection upon, 
and research into real problems 
and issues in the environment” 
(196) on the part of teachers 
and learners. Forma) teaching 
assumes a clearly secondary 
rote. 

The mo&t outstanding results 
of this approach are students 
who create their own jobs and 
get people interested in providing 
them financial assistance. Students 
convince local bodies of the need 
for certain types of service and 
then organize such services to 
help Uiemselves aad the ccmimu- 
nity. For example, “One young 
man was interested in starting a 
rad io station and in the process 
has created a concept of commu¬ 
nity communications, with com¬ 
munity manageoient, supplying 
a means of response, two-way 
mvo}veiiieat..a medium for elici¬ 
ting Teactions and mobilizing 
ideas and energy.” (217). An¬ 
other got funds for research mto 
manpower needs and related 
problems. A girt was setting up 
a sex-information and birth- 
control center and a boy set up 
a “draft counseling service,” And 
collectively “students have 
wormed their way into many 
organisations and offices in the 
city and am having a very direct 
influence upon emerging commu¬ 
nity services and design**(2t8). 

Results such as these ^ suggest 
a kind of education which suc¬ 
ceeds in bringmg together the 
best of John Dewey and Mahatma 


Oandhl Where the ordfatary 
colleges ftilK) the vast 

ffiUjority even for the ordinary 
ro6 and respoasibilitiet of life, 
these inititutions succeed in 
enabling some of their students 
to acquire an ambience in which 
they discover themselves and 
through that become truly free 
individuals—youngsters whose 

lives have a purpose and 
grow up with a sense of mission. 
In such institutions the staff too, 
at least those who accept the 
challenges and responsibilitk» 
offered, can discover the happi¬ 
ness which comes from truty 
satisfying relationships with their 
students and uptiBing experien'' 
ces of a life full of commitment 
and love. 

Is there a debit side to all this? 
There is, though, in reality, it 
does not detract from the system. 
Most students, wc learn, are 
averse to any confrontation with 
problems, social ones in parti¬ 
cular. College, for them, is a 
haven where they seek an escape 
from the often grim realities of 
life. Besides they look forward 
to accreditation both to display 
the papers when need arises and 
to satisfy themselves and their 
parents. For some, both staff 
and students, a main function 
of education is "packaging”—the 
neat parcelling of information 
in walled compartments which 
the disciplines make pi>ssibk 
Where life in its varied manifest¬ 
ations is the only field of study, 
“packing” can l^ome in insur¬ 
mountable problem for minds 
that are conditioned to compart- 
menUlization. 

Part 3 looks forward to -‘to¬ 
morrow’s school.” Here Professor 
Jerome appears to don the pro¬ 
phet’s garb to foretell what is 
coming. “Our present schools 
and colleges will, 1 believe, wither 
away and be replaced by much 
more coaiprehcnsive set of insti¬ 
tutions serving the whole popu- 
latioo : all ages, all classes, 
contimially, on a basis of essen¬ 
tially free access” (313). Mixing 
belim vnth expei^tion, envisages 
institutioos which will provide 
(aj.aerviees now being ofimd by 
social workers, effipjoyment 
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agMiti. travd WQts. Quuitecs, 
doctors. psj^MogWu, kachers, 
cad ottoi. 0>) dBvironjneots 
coadudvcto group uut iodivi’ 
dual activities, both academic and 
social, (c) centres of information 
that Combine the functions of 
data banks, libraries, museums 
and rent-all agencies, (d) retreats 
for escape and recreation, (e) 
places and facilities to help en¬ 
gage in discovery and application 
of new (and old) knowted^—our 
centres of research, (f) child-care 
centres which combine the roles 
and responsibilities of all diffe¬ 
rent children's organisations of 
today but without either their 
exclusiveness or their usual Limit¬ 
ations. and (g) offices for record¬ 
ing and verifying achievements, 
skill and experiences, etc, 

Cumulatively the services 
and opportunities offered by 
these instilutions/agencies should 
in quantitative as in qualitative 
terms, improve upon whatever is 
now, often inudequatety, provided 
by colleges and other centres 
of higher learning in the USA. 
But a more powerful justifica¬ 
tion for such institutions is 
the author's hope, largely justi¬ 
fied by the case-studies he 
provides, that they can be made 
instrumental in introducing those 
radical reforms which the present 
system fails disastrously to do 
because, like the dinosaur, it has 
lost the capacity to respond to 
the challenges of die day. 

Education whiclt now is a 
privilege which serves to process 
the population will become a 
life-long, continuous process 
which educational institutions 
could facilitate without the 
'‘ritual of admission" or the 
*‘prc-determined requirements 
oHeaving." The main aim of 
education being to serve the 
community's learning needs, the 
ta^s of an educational institu¬ 
tion wilt be that of a “kind of 
broker** helping people find what 
th^ need. And the central cote 
of learning will take pjnee bet¬ 
ween users. not requiring staff. 
Since this purpose will be served 
by getting people into the situa- 
tKMis and contacts which educate 
it should lx possible to give 


servipeg of a iOgh quality at a 
much lower cost. Nor will it be 
neessary to waste so much time 
Md energy on evaluation with all 
its attendant evils and abuses, 
since certification and accredita¬ 
tion will no longer by the main 
object of school and, even where 
these are included as part of the 
functions of higher learning, they 
will give information about what 
a person can do rather than 
marks, grades and percentages. 

Professor Jerome's school of 
tomorrow will be an “open" 
institution. It will, in the words 
of the late Lyndon B. Johnson, 
be “a shopping center of human 
services", where everyone can, at 
any stage in life, shop for his/ 
her needs, the shopping facilities 
and hours of business being ex¬ 
tendable on demand. And if the 
wares are plentiful and every 
“shopper" has the capacity to 
buy what he wants, what reason 
can there be for tension or trou¬ 
ble or disappointment? 

For all its convincing detail 
and impressive fullness “tomor¬ 
row's school" fails to appear as 
either a fully viable or completely 
necessary alternative. It may be 
because, as the author warns us. 
wc university teachers wear blin¬ 
kers and, like Platonic cavemen, 
failed to look beyond our limited 
horizons. Or it could be because 
the alternative is too good to 
sound true. But perhaps there 
is more to it than either of these 
reasons. For one. I do not 
believe that university education 
in the United States has reached 
a stage where the answers to its 
problems should be sought out¬ 
side its present organisation. It 
has sufficient strength and resi¬ 
lience to fight back and rise 
above the issues that appear to 
threaten it today or seemed to 
question its very existence during 
the days of American involvement 
in Vietnam. Nor is it fair to 
accept a total equation of the 
university with a “service center * 
however popular that idea might 
be today. Service to the com¬ 
munity is an important function 
of every university and it has 
become more so in our day and 
time. But the university must 


also remain loy^ to its original 
idea and continue to pursue its 
original aims. It need not be 
necessarily true that quantity and 
quality cannotflourish side by side; 
nor is it necessary or desirable for 
universities to give up their 
efforts to nourish taluit and 
encourage excellence. Universities 
everywhere have a lot to lose if 
they allow their sensitivity to the 
ideals of service to dull their 
sensitivity to the quality and 
character of the education they 
offer. The best of them require a 
two-way rcsponsiveness-~to the 
society that supports them and 
two scholarship which is both 
their strength and their goal. 

“No one", wrote Thomas 
Arnold, “ought to meddle with 
the universities who does not 
know them well and love them 
weir*. Professor Jerome knows 
the American university fully well 
and his knowledge is available in 
the insightful review of some 
aspects of it that he presents. 
He loves it intensely and that 
explains in part his concern for it 
and his work at the alternatives 
to save it. Many aspects of the 
model institutions which he des¬ 
cribes require emulation and some 
almost immediate adoption. But 
there appears to be another 
element to the making of this 
book—the heightened unrest and 
thf apparently explosive situation 
of the late 1960*s. This explains 
why the author sees less hope 
and more fear and seeks radical 
alternatives outside the system. 
Culture out of Anarchy is a 
highly readable, if a wee bit 
onesided, account of the current 
scene in American tertiary-level 
education. Professor Jerome’s 
review is based on selection, but 
it is as real as any. 

-CHAMPA TICKOO 


NOTES 
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(hie-Dknensi<Mial Man, Beacon, 1964, 
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Varsity Education faces 
uncertain future 

Naochaudhuri 


WHILE delivering the Convoca- 
tion Address at the University 
of Poona Dr. B.D. NagChaudhufi 
Vice-Chancellor of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University said: “higher 
education in India is not what it 
once was. It is no longer a san¬ 
ctuary of learning and a conun u- 
nity of quiet discutients leading 
a life divorced from the turmoil 
and the profit-seeking of the 
market place. University degrees 
have ceased to Itc an appoint¬ 
ment letter and have become 
more like a passport. Passports 
arc necessary for travel. You 
cannot travel without them. 
However, having a passport does 
not automatically mean that one 
can travel. Therefore, like the 
passport as a document of travel, 
the degree allows one to look 
for a job. It does not guarantee 
a job. There was once a time 
when the numbei of jobs and 
the number of degrees had *a 
relationship that degrecc-hotders 
were less than jobs available. 
However, it disappeared in the 
middle thirties to reappear again 
to the advantage of the degree- 
holders in fourties, becoming 
again unbalanced to their dis¬ 
advantage in the mid-fiftees and 
increasingly acute with the 
succeeding years. From this has 
flowed a crisis or rather a series 
of crises which are deeper than 
lack of jobs and unemployment. 

One aspect of the crisis is 
the questioning of the purpose, 
meaning and the process of edu¬ 
cation. Another aspect of the 
same questioning was the cost 
of education to the national 
exchequer and the benefits acni- 
ing ta the nation therefrom. 
Yaizey had ]MOposed in the last 
years of the fiftecs in the United 
Kingdom that there was need 


to study the economics of the 
cost of education from the point 
of view of the benefits to the 
nation and the expenditure by 
the nation to sustain, expand and 
diversify it. 

In any nation, he said, a few 
key political leaders make the 
basic decision on how much will 
be appropriated for higher edu¬ 
cation. Unless educationists can 
develop the long range under¬ 
standing of the political teadcr- 
«:hip in the process and purpose 
of education in relation to na¬ 
tional goals, funds for University 
education will tend to dry up. 
Equally important is the perfor¬ 
mance of a University and its 
service to the nation, its intellec¬ 
tual integrity. There are no subs¬ 
titute for these. Neither faculty 
nor students arc normally effec¬ 
tive in securing funds or support 
for a University. However, stu¬ 
dents can play an important role, 
their reputation for hard work, 
dedication and their effort to 
make best use of their opportu¬ 
nity for education at a reason¬ 
ably' low cost can attract the 
Government to support a Univer¬ 
sity just as much as the faculty 
performance can. 

A large number of people are 
concerned about educatioo, he 
pointed out, because it involves 
their own childern and also about 
youth in general. There is also a 
belief, sometimes demonstrable 
that there is a positive cofetration 
between educational development, 
economic growth and social mobi¬ 
lity. However, perhaps the most 
important thing about education 
is its quality. There has grown in 
edttcatioo in India to recent 
years a strong tendency of mis¬ 
named egalitariani«n which 
manifests in demands for decreas¬ 


ing the burden of work on stu- 
dmts and faculty. It is or should 
be normally counter-productive 
because as the word spreads 
about the lessening burden, it 
can be and offeo is interpreted 
by those who give funds that 
devaluation of education is tak¬ 
ing place, Additionally it under¬ 
mines the confidence of the agen¬ 
cies who recruit products of 
higher education. A question 
that has often been raised in 
India as well as in countries 
other than our own is that there 
are M.A-s, M.Phit.s and perhaps 
overproduction of over specia¬ 
lised and overqualified people 
such as M.A.S, M.Phil.s, Ph.D.s. 

We are today a nation in crisis. 
A crisis, which, to my mind, is 
deeper than any wc have faced 
in our 27 years of independent 
history. Perhaps a deeper crisis 
than any wc have faced in the 
last 1000 years. Our crisis is 
compounded of many things, our 
rural urban imbalances, our lack 
of resources, our growing popu¬ 
lation, our lack of will to act. to 
take risks and above alt our un¬ 
seemly desire to take from an 
impoverished nation without 
being dtsciptined by correspond¬ 
ing willingness to give in return. 
The rural urban imb^tlanccs ha^ 
caught up with us and the op¬ 
portunities in the urban sector^ 
and in the Government cannot 
match the explosive growth of 
diplomas and degrees. 

The deepening crisis of our 
Universities will not lend itself 
to simple solutions, he said. 
There arc facets of it which in¬ 
volve the age old Indian ethos 
which will be difficult to change 
without clarity and determina¬ 
tion. However, a greater sense 
of reality, some small steps to¬ 
wards a change of our attitude 
to University studies, a greater 
emphasis on training in skills and 
critical faculties rather than in 
knowledge and facts» a consci¬ 
ousness that if we spend a 
poveity-strickai nation's money 
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towards educating our^ves or 
others, we owe something in re¬ 
turn to those who have not the 
opportunity, perhaps a little 
more than we have received be> 
cause we have been so fortunate. 
Science is no cup-board doll to 
be occasionally dusted and put- 
back behind glasspancs. k im¬ 
poses a terrible compulsion to 
face reality, the reality of discar, 
ding unproved faiths and inhu- 


THE Education Minister, Prof. 
Nurul Hasan while delivering the 
Convocation Address at Univer¬ 
sity of MaJurui pointed out that 
the reform of ilie existing courses 
tn the university system (includ¬ 
ing sucli ancillary aspects as pro¬ 
duction tif good teaching and 
learning materials, adoption ot 
new and d>nainic method^ of 
c\>mniunicaliiMi iii which teachers 
and students learn together, and 
examination reform) is an urgent 
need. *J‘he introduction of a 
viKutiona) clement in them, to 
the extent we can idenlif> avail¬ 
able job (•pportunities. would be 
an inipi>rtjnt part of such a pro¬ 
gramme. But ihc programme 
curricular refi»rm at the univer¬ 
sity hUgc would hast to he much 
wider and comprclicnsive. It is 
about si»mc aspects of this re¬ 
form iftai I would like to share 
a few ideas with you, he said. 

The objectives of every uni¬ 
versity course slioutd be two-fold, 
he said. As an integral part of 
the university system, it should 
obviously .strive to realise the 
objectives of university education 
itself, V17 . stimulation of curio¬ 
sity, cultivation of habits of 
self-study, development of a capa¬ 
city to acquire new knowledge 
and to apply the knowledge ac¬ 
quired foi si>lulion of conecreic 
problems, to promote on under¬ 
standing of the productive pro¬ 
cesses and a capacity to partici¬ 
pate in them, and to inculcate 
the basic values of commitment 
to truth and pursuit of know¬ 
ledge and excellence as well as 


man values. University educa- 
cation faces an uncertain future. 
The criteria for survival include 
the compulsions of science to re¬ 
ject as well as accept. Fortuna¬ 
tely in a large measure the future 
is Likely to be w'hat today's stu¬ 
dents and inheritors of the future 
make of it through their own 
hard work, their hard headed 
sense of reality and responsibi¬ 
lity. 


an incorruptible faith in our 
national objectives of democra¬ 
cy, socialism and secularism. In 
addition, the course should also 
strive to realise its special objec- 
live which depend upon its Ci)n- 
tcut and character. 

A course in Economics, for 
instance, he pointed out. may 
have to promote an undcrstiuid- 
mg of the basic concepts invol¬ 
ved or the problems faced in ilie 
development of the economy m 
specific situations. Similarly, tlie 
content of every courne should 
be upto-date in the sense that 
It incorpcralcs the latest deve- 
Kipincnts in the field. The course 
must also be of relevance, signi¬ 
ficance and utility to the students 
and to the society so that tlie 
student is properly motivated to 
master the cour:>e in depth and 
the aociety is equally motivated 
to invest the necessary resources 
in its provision. Inspite of all 
lhai has been done in the post- 
Independence period, the fact 
still remains that several of our 
courses are out-mo Jed. 

A recent study by ihe 
Jadavpur University in West 
Bengal shows that the university 
courses have remained unreviseil 
for long periods—six to twenty- 
live years or more, that many of 
the courses are unrelated to en¬ 
vironment and that a large majo¬ 
rity of students do not find them 
challenging or interesting enough. 
The situation is not very diffe¬ 
rent in all other parts of the 
country. 

U would, therefore, be 


necessary, he enqrhasised, to re¬ 
examine all our existing courses 
at the university stage from the 
point of view of the objectives 
they are expected to serve and 
to revise them on the general 
principles of relevance, moderni¬ 
sation, significance and utility. 

A very important measure to 
establish the relevance of the 
courses would be to make an 
attempt to take it beyond the 
walls of the class room to the 
community around, he said. 

Once this concept of taking 
the students beyond the class 
room to the community is accep¬ 
ted as an integral part of curri¬ 
culum construct ion or teaching, 
the traffic cannot remain one 
way for long. 

There arc hundred ways 
in which this can be done. 
Depending upon the nature of 
the course and the skills and 
interests of the students, the peo¬ 
ple may be assisted to improve 
their education, to upgrade their 
vocational skills, to take neces¬ 
sary precautions to improve 
health or prevent disease, to take 
dee^ning interest in current 
affairs through readings of news¬ 
papers and discussions, and to 
take effective steps to solve their 
immediate local problems. If 
sucli extension services to tlie 
community were to be organised, 
the people would begin to look 
forward to the arrival of the 
teachers and the students from 
the university system as friends, 
philosophers and guides. They 
would also be more responsive 
and willing to help the field¬ 
work on which the education of 
the students is based. The uni¬ 
versity system and the commu¬ 
nity would thus come closer to¬ 
gether through a programme of 
mutual service and suppoit. This 
is the direction in which our at¬ 
tempts at curricular reform 
should move. 

A time has come, he remark¬ 
ed. when the concept of National 
Service which is now restricted 
to the undergraduate stage, is 
taken a step further. It would 
be desirable to initiate a pro¬ 
gramme under which every stu¬ 
dent who takes his first degree 
is required to spend one year as 
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8 volunteer in a specified deve- 
lopment programme, preferably 
in a rural area. Depending up^ 
his skillsi ^ may participate in 
such programmes as literacy 
classes for adults, noo'formal 
programmes of education for out- 
of-school youth, unhtrsal ele¬ 
mentary education, family plan¬ 
ning, provision of health servi¬ 
ces, le^I aid to the poor, or 
upgrading of vocational skills 
in agriculture or industry. 

Higher education, as it is now 
imparted, has two main weaknes¬ 
ses. On the one band, it is not in¬ 
tegrally related to programmes 


THE establishment of the Jawahar 
lal NTehru Technological Univer¬ 
sity has rightly emphasised the 
growing importance and indispen¬ 
sability of science and technology 
to the development of our coun¬ 
try, said Dr H.N. Sethna, Chair¬ 
man, Atomic Energy Commission, 
while speaking at the First Annual 
Convocation of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Technological University at 
Hyderabad. 

The basic t;isk of producing 
adequately for the people of our 
country, all their needs and the 
equally important need for gene¬ 
rating increased revenue through 
the export trade for funding the 
foreign exchange requirements of 
our development plans devolve 
ultimately on the technological 
ability of the nation. The pro- 
cess of building up such an abi¬ 
lity and infusing a steady impro¬ 
vement in the gross national tech¬ 
nological capability begins with 
Uie process of middle-level and 
upper-level education, and crea¬ 
tion of institutions such as the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Technological 
University can go a long way 
towards strengthening this pro¬ 
cess. He said it is particulatly 
apt that the name of this Univer¬ 
sity perpetuates the memory of 


of natioiiat developmiMt. On 
the other, it tends to alienate the 
educated persons from the masses 
and makes them an exploiting 
rather than a service group. Both 
these weaknesses would be cor¬ 
rected to a considerable extent 
if curricular reforms on these 
lines are carried out. They will 
integrate education and develop¬ 
ment together so that we have 
education through reconstruction 
and reconstruction through edu¬ 
cation. They will also epd the 
present widening social dichoto¬ 
my between classes and the 
masses and help in creaiing a 
more egalitarian society. 


Jawaharlal Nehru and his keen 
perception of the important role 
technology would ha\cto play in 
the uplifimcnt of this countr}'. 

Referring to the University^ 
continuous internal assessment 
system, he said, this constitutes 
a powerful motivating factor that 
keeps the student in the classes 
and attentive to the course work 
in a sustained manner, alert for 
the frequent tests ar.d examina¬ 
tions. The traditional system of 
year-end cx;3jn(nations made the 
students attend classes for atten¬ 
dance's sake, of to avoid them 
as they pleased and take to the 
books oace a year when the ex¬ 
aminations around. The 

indifference, hostility and frustra¬ 
tion evoked in students by the 
traditional system will be absent 
in the continuous assessment sys¬ 
tem, with hope, interest and in¬ 
dustriousness replacing the nega¬ 
tive attitude;. If the continuous 
assessment system is coupled with 
a certain amount of flexibility 
made available to the student in 
the matter of course selection, if 
the student can explore a field of 
study a little and can drop it or 
replace it with another more to 
his liking, a major breakthrough 
would have been achieved in nuUc- 


iBg education more porposeAil. 

The teohiiDlogistS ability to 
analyse is of urgent relevance for 
our country today, he pointed out. 
Our development plans call for 
considerable infusion of techno¬ 
logy and technological innovation 
in their execution. There arc 
two reasons why such technolog¬ 
ical infusion has to be indigenous, 
generated by the intellectual effort 
of our own citizens; first we can 
not expect to import any signifi¬ 
cant amount of foreign tedmo- 
logy for our industrial develop¬ 
ment since such import is expen¬ 
sive; as a large country our needs 
are large, we do not have the 
wherewithal to fund the techno¬ 
logy requirements in foreign ex¬ 
change; in any case we are never 
likely to get truly modem technol¬ 
ogical knowhow; next and more 
important, the nature and scale of 
our devcl 'pment problems are in 
a class by themselves and there is 
no developed c »untry in the world 
today to which we can turn for 
knowledge based im experience 
relevant to our environment; wc 
have to tackle the task ourselves 
since wc alone are likely to have 
the patience, stamina and moti> 
vatton to go to work on it. Wc 
must, therefore, depend on our 
own innovation, evolve our own 
lechnologv and methodology of 
development based on our econo¬ 
mic .and social structure. 

The national development plan 
has a lime seal', he said, and 
owing to the evohing nature of 
development, the technological 
skills which will he required will 
keep chancing with time. This 
is an impitrtant aspect to be 
borne in mind and provides a 
rationale for serious education 
planning. Tlic objective of the 
plan is to project the quantita¬ 
tive manpower reqtiiremcnU 
foreseen as a function of time, 
to categorise them into various 
types of technological skills, and, 
within each category, to indicate 
a icvclwisc breakup. Such a 
plan will serve the universities in 
expanding or contracting the 
availability of scats in the various 
specialities and in enabling them 
to guide Students to study and 
train for those types of job op¬ 
enings which will become avail¬ 
able at the time of gr.iduation. 


Sethna Pleads for 
Indigenous Technology 
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President Welcomes 
U.N. Manpower 
Pool Proposal 


THE President Mr. F.A A.hmcd 
opened the 26th International 
Congress on Physiological Scien¬ 
ces in Nc\\ Delhi recently ^viih 
a call that the developing count¬ 
ries should be ''discriminating in 
the types of rcscarcli lhc> spon* 
sor.“ 

About 2 001) KieniLSis Irom all 
over the world including three 
Nobel Laureates - -Sir Alan Hodg¬ 
kins. president of Britain's Royal 
Society. Professor Andrew Huvlcy 
Royal Society Research professor, 
(joint winner'* of the Nobel pri/c 
for medicine in 1%.^). and Dr Mar 
Gobind Khorana—allcnded the 
six-day Congress. 

Mr Fatchuruddin Ali Ahmed 
suggested that International orga- 
niiations like the present Cong¬ 
ress could lay down guidelines to 
avoid "duplication of efiforts" 
and evolve a coordinated strategy 
to tackle the manifold health prob¬ 
lems in the developing countries. 

The President said he was 
‘‘deeply pained" by the fact that 
Indian diKtors preferred to stay 
in the more developed countries 
to the detriment of our own health 
services. He welcomed the U.N. 
proposal for starling a manpower 
pool financed by the developed 
Daltons to provide technical ex¬ 
pertise to poor countries that had 
been “robbed of their skilled per- 
sonneL" 

Mr Ahmed fcU that the present 


training and working pattern of 
medical colleges in the country 
had very little relevance to the 
actual needs of India. Although, 
the opportunities for medical edu¬ 
cation had been expanded there 
had not been enough emphasis 
placed on the kind of education 
ns well as the type of physicians 
the country needed. 

Referring to the lack of impact 
of health services on the rural 
sector, the President suggested 
that a period of compulsory ser¬ 
vice for young doctors — - some¬ 
what along the lines of house sur- 
gcncy -- was necessary, Moic 
attention was also required in the 
field of nutrition since many of 
the diseases prevalent today could 
have been avoided had there been 
more balanced diets 

Dr Raran Singh. Union Health 
Minister said in his welcome ad¬ 
dress that though the mv'steries 
of a thousand diseases had been 
solved* new diseases due to 
"environmental imbalances and 
changes in life styles" kept cropp¬ 
ing up. Sometimes, even the old 
diseases returned. 

The field for physiologists, ac¬ 
cording to him was wide open. 
The Minister said, since “man 
was an evolving being — not 
anatomically but psychologi¬ 
cally — many of the psychoso¬ 
matic functions remained un¬ 
known. 


Dr Yogve Zottennan, President 
of the International Union of 
Physiological Sciences informed 
the scientists that the union had 
appealed to the International 
Council for Scientific Union for 
more funds but with not much 
success. There would be less 
money forthcoming. 

Dr Zollerman praised the Bri¬ 
tish tradition of physiology which, 
he said had been followed in 
India. 

The Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, in a message to 
the Congress stressed the need to 
reduce the disparities among diffe¬ 
rent nations so that even the poor¬ 
est could get basic medical facili¬ 
ties. 

Mrs. Gandhi said: “It is im¬ 
portant that disparities among 
nations and peoples be abridged 
and prevented from growing. 
Medicine is one of the areas where 
corrective action can be initia¬ 
ted. People may not have equal 
wealth or status, but basic safe¬ 
guards of health must be avail¬ 
able to them." 

Dr Hargobind Rhorana ex¬ 
pressed the hope that he would 
soon be able to chemically const¬ 
ruct DNA in the laboratory. 

Dr K-horana explained with the 
help of a series of slides what pro¬ 
gress he had made in constructing 
DNA and understanding the “sig¬ 
nals'' which controlled genes. 

Dr Khorana said genes had 
specific chain structures which 
distinguished one gene from an¬ 
other. 

He had tried to synthesise che¬ 
mically a gene which could be 
used as a “lemplaic’' for the syn¬ 
thesis of a transfer RNA mole¬ 
cule. 

He chose the RNA molecule 
because the sequence of its struc¬ 
ture is already known. Also the 
first thing that a gene makes is 
RNA. 

RNA is the direct product of 
DNA. 

Dr Khorana said he used the 
known RNA sequence and worked 
back to arrive at the DNA se¬ 
quence. 
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BITS’s Dual Degree 
Programme 


THE students at Birla Institute 
of Technology & Science, Pitani 
can now work for any two degrees 
under five year integrated pio- 
gramme consisting B.E. (Hons.) 
M.A. (Hons.) M.M.S,. 

M.Sc. (Hons.) and four year in¬ 
tegrated programme in B.Pharm 
(Hons.) started from year 1972-73. 
First time in the beginning of 
this academic year 56 students 
are permitted to register for 
both the degrees simultaneously. 

The integrated programmes 
are designed with a common 
first year programme for all of 
the Institute students with branch¬ 
ing taking place of M.M.S., M.A. 
(Hons.) B. Pharm (Hons.) and 
B.E. (Hons.) M.Sc. (Hons.) at 
the end of first, second and third 
year respectively. The registra¬ 
tion for second degree in a cer¬ 
tain discipline can be made avail- 


NCAER Offers 
Books Free 

THE National Council of Ap- 
pied Economic Research has offe¬ 
red some of its publications free 
of cost to Colleges and Univer¬ 
sities. These cover a wide range 
of subjects, like India's Export 
Potential in selected countries of 
West, South-East and Far-East 
Asia, surveys re: Income and 
Savings, Energy, area develop¬ 
ment and other topics. The postal 
charges for a complete set will 
have to be borne by the interested 
university/collegc. 

Universities & colleges intersted 
in availing the offer may contact 
the Registrar, National Council 
of Ap^ied Economic Research, 
11, Indraprastha Estate, Parisila 
Bhavan, New Deihi-UDOOl. 


able only at the time of follow¬ 
ing its branching or later on. 

All these integrated pro¬ 
grammes are structured to provide 
for a great deal of academic flexi¬ 
bility consisting a minimum re¬ 
quirement of common courses 
and tree electives of different 
faculties, restricted and depart¬ 
mental electives in each discip¬ 
line at various stages. For the 
completion of a second degree 
it is not needed to repeat common 
courses, only such required 
number of courses have to be 
taken which arc essential for the 
purpose. 

In the dual degree programme 
approximately 3 to 30 more addi¬ 
tional courses arc required for 
second degree depending upon 
the combination of the pro¬ 
gramme. For instance a student 
registeiing for a first degree in 
B.E. (Hons.) Electrical and a 
second degree in B.E. (Hons.) 
Electronics has to complete three 
more courses and in the same 
wav B.Pharm (Hons.) student has 
to complete ncai about 30 courses 
for M.A. (Hons.) in languages as 
a requirement of second degree. 
This requires a student more or 
less one to five semesters beyond 
the first degree. 

New Soybean 
Variety 

THE scientists of G.B. Pant Uni¬ 
versity of Agriculture and Tech¬ 
nology, Pantnagar have develop¬ 
ed a new soybean variety called 
‘Ankur'. It has recently been re- 
commmended for release by *Cen* 
tra! Sub Committee on release 
of varieties* for cultivation on 
farmers field. The new variety 
is suitable for cultivation in 
U.P-, Bihar, West Bmgal, M.P,, 
Maharashtra. Ankur is very pro- 


misii^ variety evolved in Indian 
conditions. 

The plants are, normally, 60 
to 90 cm. tall, branching type 
with dark green leaves. The new 
variety is very good in germina* 
tion, that is why it has been 
named *Ankur*. It may be point¬ 
ed out that germination has been 
one of the ma^or problems for 
soybean cultivation in India. Now 
with the emergence of this new 
variety, soybean cultivation is 
expectad to get u boost. It is resis¬ 
tance to shattering, suitable for 
early as well as late sow ing. For 
one acre sowing about 30 kg 
seeds is required. The crop flowers 
within 40-45 days after sowing 
and matures in 106 |to 130 days 
depending upon phu'c and dato* 
of sowing. The unique feature 
of this variety is its rcsist.uice to 
rust, bacterial pustules and macro- 
phomina under field conditions. 
The grams arc yellow in colour 
and medium in size. The protein 
content varies between 41 to 45 
per cent and oil content between 
21 to 25 per cent. 

Vikram V.C. 
Honoured 

THE tndo-Soviei Peace and 
Friendship Society has awarded 
the 'Soviet Land Peace and 
Friendship* Award to Dr. Shiv 
Mangal Singh ‘Suman*. Vice- 
Chancellor of the Vikram Uni¬ 
versity. Ujjain for his collection 
of poetry MllTY K1 BARAAT. 
The Award was made at New 
Delhi last month by the President 
of India. The Award consisted 
of one Gold Medal, a Ceriificatc 
of Appreciation and a cash award 
of Ri 8,000/- with 15 days' trip 
to U.S.S.R. Dr. Suman received 
the Award in person. 

It may be recalled that earlier 
on the occasion of the Republic 
Day this year the Kulpati Dr. 
Shiv Mangal Singh *Suman* was 
awarded 'Padrna Shri*, the Presi¬ 
dents Award for his contribution 
to Art and Literature. 
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Mwh Otparlmtiit 
Opvnsd 

BHOPAL Uttiversity, Bhopal, has 
started the department of Bio 
Sciences and Regional Planning 
and Economic growth Deptl. 
with the concurrence of the 
University Grants Commission 
and MP Uchcha Shiksha Anudan 
Ayog, Bhopal from the cuncnt 
academic session i.e. 1974-75. 
Admissions have been finalised 
and classes have been started 
for the current session. 

Centre suggests 
Educational Cess 

An cJucational cess, like the 
ccss on industry for rc’rfarch and 
development, is understood to 
have been suggested by the ( en- 
irc to slate governments to over¬ 
come the present serious shor¬ 
tage of funds. The ministry of 
education has, in the meanwhile, 
nlso strongly protested to ihc 
Planning Commission fi>r the ad¬ 
ditional cut of 10 per cent m 
the plan alUicatton fi>r produc¬ 
tion. 

According to the Minister of 
Education, Prot. Nurul Hasan, 
the drastic cut in Ihe^ alliKation 
for education would, in the long 
rim. alTccl the economic develop¬ 
ment and the overall plan objec¬ 
tives. The ministry has taken 
the stand that the low pnoniy 
given to education in the plan 
was a short sighted policy. 

The present cut of 10 per cent 
would bring down the plan '*^ 110 - 
cation for education to almost 
half of what was originally Re¬ 
posed by the ministry. The 
Planning Commission appe^ to 
have suggested that the funds 
for education would have je 
cut to just about Rs. l,53U 
crores. 

As a result of these cuts it is 
feared that the entire progiamme 
to reoricnl the education system 


with the object of enrolling all 
those in the age group of 6 to 11 
and changing the school curricula 
to meet the needs of the agricultu¬ 
ral economy and schemes of self- 
employment, would be severely 
aflrccted. 

Narotham Reddy 
Felicitated 

Education Minister Mr. M.V. 
Krishna Rao paid rich tributes 
to Mr. N. Narotham Reddy, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
University for his administrative 
ability and dynamism. 

Unveiling a portrait of the 
Vice-Chancellor at a function 
organised at the Hyderabad 
YMCA by the Tclugu Bhasha 
Sangham, Mr. Rao praised the 
efforts of the Vice-Chancellor in 
conducting the entrance test for 
admission to post-graduate cour¬ 
ses and said under his able leader¬ 
ship the University would surely 


have better prospects a])4 im¬ 
provement. 

He described Mr. Narotham 
Reddy as one possessing a noble 
and gentlo heart and said that 
Mr. Reddy was responsible for 
restoring peaceful atmosphere in 
Osmania University. He was 
confident that Mr. Reddy would 
be able to inculcate a high moral 
standard among the students, 
which every student ought to 
possess for accelerating our 
national progress. 

Presenting a momento to Mr. 
Narotham Reddy, Dr. Ch. Deva- 
nanda Rao, Minister for Tourism 
said that he was happy that one 
of our great sons of the soil Mr. 
Narotham Reddy was honoured 
for the \ comen service rendered 
in several fields, which he richly 
deserved. 

Dr. Devananda Rao said that 
Mr. Narotham Reddy’s under¬ 
standing 0 ^ man and matters and 
rich experience in various fields 
of public life would put Osmania 
University on the educational 
map of the world. 


Classified Advertisements 


THE L'NfVERSITV OF J4M\fU. JAMMU rTAWD-igOOOl 

Tender Nolke 

» Oiicrt are inviicd on l>chalf of ihe Uriversily of Jammu from Architects for 
rendering professional services in connection wiih preparatiop of- 

a detailed lay-out plan of Ihe new University Campus (area 125 acres) at 
Bahu Wall Rukh. Jammu, and 

ihi designs of building* proposed to he construcled during the Fifth Plan 
(1974-75 10 lV78-79> and ihcir supervision. 

-► The interested architects ‘.hoiild be registered members of i^he Ii-dian Institute 
of Archiietis and must liavc .suflicieni cxpcricpce of designing academic 

complc^cs. 

^ Tender documents coriainng full partKiilars and terms and conditioits irilh 
details of site and surroundings wn be had on jntten awltcancm 
Reahtrar. University of Jammu. Jammu (Tau»,-180001. upto 20th rf DiKe- 
m4 on payment of Rs. 100/- (Rupees one hundred» m cross^ Postal 
OrdeWBanl I>raft payable to the Registrar, University of Jammu at Jammu 
(Tawi). Tlie cost of lender documents is non refundable. 

4 The sealed tenders complete In all respects vvill be received iii of 

Vice-Chancellor, University of Jammu, Jammu (Tavul-l^Ol, ^ R 
sSe im^4 00 p.m. of Jlst December, 194 The tenders will be opcni^ on 
tte sam? day at 4 00 p.m. in the presence of those tenderers who are present. 

For and on behalf the 

UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU 
Sdh (J. D. Sharma) 
VICE-CHANCELLOR 
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physical sciences 

MtffeMMikB 

1. BIttcwan Sahti. Scm problems in the theory of rotat¬ 
ing fluids. Meerut University 

2. Jha. Rum Kant. The domain of convergerxe of the 
Fourier series r^iresenting the perturbatiort function in the 
Tcstricled problem of three bodies. Bhagalpur University. 

3. Krithivasan, Kamala. Studies in parallelism and picture 
languages. Univmity of Madras. 

4. Qpia. S.N. A study of some properties of the special 
functioiis of q-dimensional spherical harmonks. University 
of Jabalpur. 

tULmmUm 

mjMn 

1. AshrA Kumu. Interactions of charged parlictes Aith 
atmos^imc gases. Meemt University. 

2. Banerjee. Purobi. Positive ion con^wsiiion and cl^ 
mistry in the ionosphere and their implication- Universiiy 
oTDelht. 

3. Boric. Wa-sant Namdeo. Studies on silicon crystal growth. 
Nagpur University. 

4. Das, Hire Lai. EITect of strain on the ultrasonic jutenua- 
tion in tlK sinmconducting and normal states of pine tin and 
sttt^ of the dislocation damping mechaniam. University or 
Delhi. 

5. Dayanu. Lawangar Ramchandre. Luminescence studies 
of CaS, Bi, Pd idiosphors Shivaji University. 

6 Nambi, K.S.V. ThemKriuminesoence of race-earth doped 
calcium suhdiate phosphors. Gujarat Universtty. 

7. Navaneeih, Cudu^uVehari Nataraian. Studies in ^seous 
eleccronics with particular reference to the rok of the dielectric 
walls in the Joshi effbet. Nagpur University 

8. Ramachandra Rao. S. Ultrasonic velocities and allied 
parameters m actions non-electrtriyies. Ounania Univer¬ 
sity. 

9. Thareja, Raj Kumar. Raman processess in atoms in 
intense etectromagnetic field. Universitv of Delhi. 

10. Varughese, K.l. X-ray structure analysis of organic 
motecuks. Uruversity of Madras. 

M. Vidhani. Thakitr. Non-perturbative approaches in field 
the^. University of Delhi. 

12. Yadava. Abhrmanyu Singh. Investigations on the corre¬ 
lation of dielectric betiavimir of powdM' and bulk. Meerut 
Uruversity. 

aMMistry 

t, Agarwala, Ramesh Chandra. A sUnJy on the chemisuy of 
transition metal comidu^ of nitrogert ai^ oxygen containing 
ligands. Meerut University. 

2. Balasubrandutien, K. Studies in homocyclic chemistry. 
Univcrsiiy of Madras. 

3. BanMuirtdia, Mansukhhtl KaramashiMiai. Studies oi 
organomercuriah. Sardar Ritel University. 

4. Dubey Maheshchander. Thermodynamic study of some 
cathnhun cooiplcnes. Vikram University. 

5. Dutta. Krishfla. Investigation on the analysis of trace 
amoiBtts of inorganic subetanoes. Univenify of Buidwan. 

d. Jatfkh Ril Sim^ Fliysioo>dienMcals studies on the 
itacUosis of octa-cooidioated metal cyanides. Meerut Uni- 
versitp. 


THESES Of THE MONTH 


7. lain. Deveadra Kumafv Mechanistic studies of oxhlatian 
leactions of carbohydrates (Oligosacdiarides and polyuronides) 
isolated from temboo. Meerut University. 

A Koidurkar. PurshoUam Shivram. Studies on ylidi. 
Kanpur University. 

9. Lingaudu P. Pfwiictvdieinicat studies on transitkm 
metal chdates. Osmania university. 

10. Lodter. Agnes Lelia Mark Fric. Spectral studies d 
zirconium. KanuUdt University. 

11. Mandal. PraNiat Kumer. Studies on the viscosity of 
electrolytic solutions. University of Burdwan. 

12. Mukhopadhyay, &nkar Narayan. Hydrodjmamics and 
liquid extraction studies in. hydrocydone. University of Burd¬ 
wan- 

13. Naiqan. M.J. Kiiteik studies on the brominaiion of 
certain sutMituied anilides, anisoies and phenols Univeruty 
of Madras. 

14. Roy. Aniarendra Nath. Interaction of clay and an 
organic ion exchanger with scmic small peptides and gelatin. 
University of Delhi. 

15- Seshavauram. SK.V. Search for phystologkally active 
compounds : Synthesis of some substituted 4^}utna/d(me9. 
Osmania University. 

16. Sharma, Katintii Chandra. Spectral data v/j-o-Wx ttqdie- 
buxetic eflect and stereochemistry of some metal compkxcs of 
nitrogen and oxygen donor ligand. Meerut University. 

17. ^rma. Siirendra. Studies op. hydrr^n bonding and 
mcdtfcular aggregatiem. LI T., Delhi. 


CtfthScienra 

1. Haidar. Kashi Krishan. Peiroloptcal investif^tion of the 
bask intrusives arcnind Chirmirt Dixtrii. Surguja. Madhya 
Pradesh. Vikram University. 

2. Ijtkshminaraxnnan. M K Anorihosite-chamockitc 
complex of northern slopes of Palani Hills. Madurai District. 
Madras. University of Madras 

3. Ramachandra Miirty, A.S. Ice nuckation studies by 
drop freezing technique. Andhra University. 

4. Ranga Rao. Mandob Pandu. Hydrogeological investi¬ 
gations and aquifer characteristics of lube wells in granite 
terrain. Osmania University 

5. Sen. SuUiasts. A study on (he petrc^phic nature of 
some Indian coals. Nagpur University. 

6. Vemaju, N. Genesis of bauxites from An.intagiri Hill 
ranges. Vlsh^hapatpam District, Andhra Pradesh, with special 
reremnee to geochemistry of bauxitisation. Andhra University. 


EttineerliUC A Tedaiolagy 

1. Avadhanulii, M.B. Exploraticm of the equatorial D- 
R^ion by sounding rocket tecnrjques. Andhra University. 

2. dihalotra. Gaya Prasad. Some investigations in sequence 
components. University of Jabalpur. 

3. EXiar, ^are Lai. Optiniization in refrigeration sysieins. 

LI.T., Delhi. 

4. Mttiumdar. Alok Kumar. Flame stabilization by wall 
rcicest. university of Burdwan. 

5. Midcfu^tadhyny, Saidcar Narayiin Hydrodynamics and 
liquid extraction studies in byd*ocyaone. University of Buid¬ 
wan. 

6. Strkar, Raojit Kumar. Studies on graft copotyaierisa- 
tion of wool using some acrylate monomen. MX, Delhi, 
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HKHiOCiCAL SCI 




MOrmkm 

L Dcraiari, Atula Jamubhai. A developmental study of 
anthropometric meauireaiDats during the first fifteen months 
of life. M.S. University of Baroda. 


1. Joel, T>. Rajasin^ Studies on the biology and tidies 
of the edible portunid crabs of the Puficat lake. University of 
Madras, 

wocwurary 

!. Banerjee. Uma. Effect of different leveis of pulse proteins 
and amino acids on itpid meatbolism. Nagpur University. 

Botany 

I. Chattopadhyay, Sukamar. Production of extracellular 
lysine by mkroorganiann. Uiuverxily of Burdwan. 

Z. Dattatraya, Karekar Muralidhar. Physiological studies 
in plants of Konkan. Shivaji University. 

3. I)as, AJit Kumar. Studies on the ulilUalJor of algae in 
industrial pholo^ynihcsii Kanpur University. 

4. Jayakaran, M. Experimental studies on the effects of 
fluorence^zarboxyUc acid derivatives on Capsicum annuum 
and Abelmowhus escutentus. University of Delhi. 

4 ioshi. Syamasunder Balambhat. Histochrmic^ and 
cmbryologicat studies m monocots pre and post fertilieation 
studi^ in some members from Kornatak. Kamatak University, 

6. Koui, Rita. Ecology and physiology of Hemigraphis 
dura. Vikram University, 

7. Kushari, Debt Prasad, (^ssiotogical and biochemical 
control of advcntiiions root formation in hypocoiyl cuttings of 
Fhaseolus nmngo (L. land leaf cut lings of Coleus blumte (Benth.). 
University of Burdwan. 

K. Maheshwari. Radha Kant Studies on the antiviral 
activity of gro^'th product^ of fun^i. Kanpur University. 

9 Parabia. Mmoo Hiraji. A contribution to (he cyperaceae 
of Gujrat Stale. Sardar Patel University. 

in, Patel. I.M, \ comparative study of physiology d* blue- 
green and p'cen algae. Gujarat University. 

II. Smlra, Sandhya. Investigations on threes strains of 
homes durissimus (l.)r^d) associated with decay of economic 
trees and timbers. University of Burdwan. 

12 Sathc. Padmakar Clangadhar. Studies in taxonomy. 

f ihy^iolOgy of some genera folhcolous and woody saprophytic 
ungi from Maharashtra. Marathwada University. 

n. Venkata Subbaiah, K. Physiological and biochemical 
studies on plant tissues grown in sterile cultural. M.S. Univer¬ 
sity of Baroda. 

Zoology 

f. Bhaskar, C. Raman. Studies on mitochondria during 
oogenesis and early embryogenesis in Cyprinus carpio. Vikram 
(iniversity. 

2. Yadav, D.C. Taxanomy and life cycle of dignelic trema- 
todes parasitic in reptiles and birds. University of Jabalpur. 

Aipricolhn 

1. Jindal. Prem Chand. Studies on salt tolerance of mango, 
htengifoa indka (1..). Haryana Agricultural University. 

2. Mohanty, Narendranath. Studies cai udbatta disease of 
rke. Chto univemity. 

3. Pafchiya, Rama Shankar. The consuroptioa. digestion 
and utilization cf IM plants the larvc of mustard saw fiy. 


^h^t^osima (King) and its digestive physit^osy. Kanput 


4. Rm Sin^. Studies on the unimoductiveness of TfuNim- 
^seedleu tmltivar of grapes, Viiis vinifera (L). Har}w 
Agricultural University. 


5. Saini, Madan Lai. Cytogenetical investigations in specks 

am spates hybrids of EiMorgbum. Haryana AgrieuItDral 
University. ^ 


SOCIAL SCfEi^CeS 


l*i7dulogy 

1. Cliaya. An investigation into certain psychological 
characteristics of an effective school teacher. Kanpur Uiuw- 
Sity. 

2. Natarajan, V. The influence fear and its interactii^ 
variables on opinion and behaviour change. University of 
Madras. 


Political Scfeoce 

1. Colmenares. Ssrafin P. Philippine Malaysian relations 
with special reference to the sabah issue. University of Delhi. 

2. Dexhmukh, Pramod Kumar. A study of the doctrine of 
judicial review in India. University of Jabalpur. 

3. Mira Devi. Garidhian conception of a non-vioknt demo¬ 
cracy. Meerut University. 

4. Mital. Shanti Swarup. The social and political ideas 
of Swami Vivekananda. Meerut University. 

Tyagi, Sudhir Datta. The administration of North 
Ea^t Frontier Agency (Arunachal Pradesh). Meerut University. 

Economics 

1. fihatia, Uarbans Lai. Liqiiidi^ of public debt in India. 
University Delhi. 

2. Bhatia, Urfia. A study of certain backward rcgiims of 
Uttar Pradesh. Meerut University, 

3. Sneh Prabha. Working of sugar industry in India, with 
special reference to Uttar Pradesh. Meerut Universiry. 


Edttiatioa 

1. Desai, S.H. Construction and standardization of tests 
of language development of Gujarati children of the age group 
3 to S. Gui^t University. 

2. Dewal, Onkar Singh. A study of difficulties in teaching 
English and effectiveness of progranuned teaching ; A systems 
perspective. M.S. University of Baroda. 

3. Lavingia, K.U. A study of job satisfaction among school 
teachers. Guiarat University. 

4. Patel, Jayantibhai Zav^bhai. Construction and stan- 
dardi/ati(Hi of general ability test fm* Classes V, VT, VU. S*r 4 |ir 
Palcj Untversily. 

5- Patel, Motibhai Trihhuvandas. Construction and stan¬ 
dardization of general ability test for Classes VllI, IX and X. 
Sardar Patel University. 

6. Shrivastava Prem Lata. A psycho-social study of some 
factors associated with interest of boys and girls. Kao^ 
University. 

7. Sutendra Kumari Singh. A study <3f the tebuionship 
hetwem verb^ interaction oS teadiers in class-rocnn and atti¬ 
tude towards teadhtng with ^scial refHeace Co students. 
Meerut Universtty. 


I. Bothra Darshan Si^i. Underwriting of capital issues 
in India. Viknun Universtfy. 
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t. Donald SooMsundarsm i. The study of maitatnnent 
fay tystems and sj/steim avnthcsis: An appliaulon of 
thenpptoech to the caMe industry Universtty of 

2. Prasanna Chandra. An aiseasment of the hlfluence of 
certain coipofate hnandal economic variahbs on equity share 
prices in Ma Osmania Uniwrsity. 

Hi^fANITIFS 

iviOMpny 

1. Sifiha, Himmat Singh. A eomparalivc stud) of 
philoso^coethical doctrines of comniunism and anasakti 
yc«a. Meerut University. 

2. Sita Ram Reddy P. Gandhyl’s philosophy of sarvodaya 
Osmania Universil>'. 

1. Kailash Behari Singh. Naiuk paathi (Sikhctari sant 
parampar Magadh Un^^e’‘sity 

Literatiire 

Gvffish 

1, Dwfvedi. Amar Nath. Indian thought and tradition in 
T.S. Eliot’s poetry. Meerut Uiiivcrhiiy. 

2, Sharma Bahama Dulia. projection of a spiriiinl 
vision in John updike. Meerut Universily. 

3, Sharma, Narendra Kumar. Expressionism it the plays 
of Eugene O’Neill. Meerut University. 

SamkrU 

1. Bhatt. J.K. Shrimad BhafN^at Gin : A critical study 
with special itfercnce to Shaidter’s interpreiaiion of the same, 
^ura^tra University. 

2. Govil. Santosh. A study of the Ascharyachudatnani 
University of Delhi. 

3. Jain, Shikhar Chand. A study of the $iva*Bharat Maha- 
kavya. Universitv of Delhi. 

4. PaU Santa. Mahabharat kec katha per aadharit Sanskrit 
natkon ka adhyayan . Navam abatabdi x uncesvin shatabdi 
parvant. Meerut University 

5. Patel, Vaxntlal Chhagania!. Sai^skrit sahityama nal- 
katha ; Fk adhyayan. South Gujarat University. 

6. Pathak, Madad Mohan. Bhavbhuli kc natakun tnctn 
prematfikvyanjana Kanieshuarsingh Darbhanga Sanskrit 
University 

7. Sbrivastava, Brijesh Chandra. Yamok fcavyon kee pram- 
pra mein mahakasi Shri Vasudev ka sathan itonpur Unhxr- 
sity. 

Hindi 

I. A^hotn, Mohini. Nirala ke gdya sabitya ka aaushee- 
lait. Vikraun Universily. 

3. Arli, Durga Ihithak. ChatUs^di aur Bundcli ink gfleton 
ka tulnaim^ adhyayan. University of Jabalpir 

3 Rhargava, Piem. Swanttervottar Hindi upanyason ka 
samaj^stfiya anusheefan. Vikram University. 

4. Gupta, Nathordal. Vidharbh kshetriya Hindi safiitya 
ke kramik vikas ka anusheclan. Nagpur University. 

5. fCamala, A. Kanhaiyalal Mishra Prabhakar ke sahityik 
kritiv ka jiwapvratiya adhyayan. Meerut University. 

6. Kauahik. Ram Krishna. Ntrala^cavya mem abhivyan- 
jado^lp. Meerut Univeraity. 

7 Mafiesh Chandra. Kamcharitmanas ka samatshastriya 
adhyayan. Meerut University. 

8. Matuya, Krishna. AdhunHc Hindi upaityason ka umaj- 
shastriya arutyayan. University cf Jabalpur. 

9. MielKa, K.N. Adhunik Hindi kavita ka shilp vtkas. 
Gvjorat University. 


10. Nanavatt ITnodrlfca, v. ^yeholgriral apprach tn 
modem Hindi now aftm* fadependeace. sIW.D.T.. Women's 
Universitv. 

11. Ravi Pmkaah Hindi kavyashastra mrin ms swarup: 
Ek punaromiyaBkaii. Sanfar PaM Univeesity. 

12. Sadideva, Kusum Saiitkrit natkon fca iUmehandeika 
per pmbhav. Meerut Univorsf^. 

] 3. Sahu. JagamiaUi. Nai kavit aur uskee vecharik pridiu 
bhoomi. Vikram Univeriiiy. 

14. Sabhu. Ram Bharosai. Bundcli ksk gecton ka saoduitik 
evaffl sahttyUc srivectum. Kaopin University. 

I Sharma, Ishwari Hindi kee chhayavadi kavita aur aai 
kavita : Sankarman ke M^n aur prikirya. Sordar Patel Uiuver- 

si*y. 

15. Sharma. Krishna Daft. Hindi bhasha mein punridtti. 
Meerut University. 

17. Shanm, Prabhudyal. Gwalior rile kx gramya jiwan 
shubdawah. Jiwaji University. 

18. Subba Rao. C. A comparitive study of the poetical 
works of Jlayasiiankaraprasad and Sri Viswanadha Satyanara- 
yana. Aodhm University. 

19. Susbeela Amma. B. An investigMiofi into the soda! 
eaviroornenls in Hindi litenture of bhakti petiod. Universitv 
of Cochin. 

20. Urmila Singh. Chhayavadi kavya mein bhakti laCwa, 
Magadb UnivcrsHy. 

21. Ved Prabha. Hindi ke mahakavyatamak upan>ason ka 
alovhnainiak adhyayan. Mxnit University. 

22. Verma, Ro^ Ual. Kulpati Mishra : Kavianr acharya. 
Ufiisersity of Delhi. 

2.3. Vishisfal. Kanul Kishore. Ptavidoltar Hindi rongnuinch 
ka adhyayan. iiwajt University, 

Cuforati 

I KhadalawaU. S.C. The folk literature of ilic c.iulc breed¬ 
ers of Haiar DHtrict v,|ih special rcfcrcnc? to ihcir ailturc. 
SaurashtrJ Unnen’ity, 

7r7ffyw 

I. Raghuma Rcdd>. Y. Social life in Ttflugu folKsonus. 
Osmania Uniwsit}. 

Hne .Vis 

1 NirmaU Raiastheni chitrekala mein nari ka ankan. 
Meerut University. 

Hitler) 

1. Balamhal, V. Hhlory of South India between A.D. 800- 
lO'TO A.O. with special reference to feudatories. University of 
Madras. 

2. Mahaswaminaha. Sha Brahm (^ttfadyaksha Sadyoialha 
ShtvBcharya. The uiya and wasaiva mathas in Kamatak. 
Karnatak Unixrsiiy. 

y Mehrotra. Stiresbchandcr. Indian career of Sir Charles 
Mcicaife, 180UI837. Vikram University. 

4. Partkh, Rameshkant Govindlal. The social economic 
and poliheat ide.st of Maharaja Sayaii Rao III nf Baroda. M-S. 
University of Baroda. 

5. 3iharma, Ohanthyam Dutt. Politics uad administraiton 
in the State of Marwar I638>1749 A.D Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. 

5, Sinha, Keshav Nandan. The AnglO'Bhonsic relatjon.s, 
1772*1818. Vikram University. 

7. Trivcdt, Dhartti Dhar. Lag nidhar tatha unka kal Meeryl 
University 

C eagnapfc y 

I. SaxcM, Madhuri. Geogn^dcal amlysis of bdustrial 
paUecQ of Meerut Oisinct. hteerut Unhwii^. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


WlVEKSm* OF JODHPUR 

K 

(Establliihnient Branch) 

Advertheamt No. 10/74 

AppUcatioos are invited for the post of Registrar 
in the scale of Rs. 1000^50-1200-60-1500. 

The post carries allowances and other benefits as 
may be admissible to the employees of the University 
Orom time to time. 

QvlificMlons : 

Kaseotlal : (i) High academic qualificatioiis. (ii) 
About ten years experience in an administrative and 
supervisory position in a university or institution of 
university standard. 

Desirable: (i) Good knowledge of working of a 
university and its bodies and institutions, (ii) Fami¬ 
liarity with conduct of examinations, planning, bud¬ 
geting and general financial control 

Qualifications as mentioned above may be relax¬ 
ed in cases of candidates who are otherwise found 
suitable. 

The appointment will be made for the present for 
a period not exceeding six months. For regular 
appointment the post will be re-advertised. 

Aps^cation forms can be obtained from the un- 
defsig^ for which a crossed Indian Postal Order for 
Rs. 2/- endorsed in fiivour of the Registrar, University 
of Jodhpur payable at Jodhpur be sent along with a 
self-additss^ envelope of 24x U cms. bearing postage 


stamps of 85 paise. The last date for receipt of appli¬ 
cations is 21st December, 1974. The Vioe-Chan- 
cellor may at his discretion condone delay in receipt 
of applications. The application should be addressed 
to the Vice-Chancellor (Prof. RC. Goyal) by name. 

S. CHAKRABARTl 
Registrar 


TfO: UNIVERSITY OF KASHMIR, SRINAGAR 

Notice 

Applications to reach the undersigned by 
December 24,1974 are invited for the following posts 

Post Grade (unrevised) 

L Professor in History Rs. 1100-50-1300-6(J-1600 

2. Readers in Chemistry 
(temporary),PolSctencc 

and History Rs. 700-50-1250 

3. Lecturers in Law and 

Economics Rs. 400-40-800-EB-50- 

950 

For details and prescribed application forntf idease 
apply sending crossed postal order for Rs. 6/- Gtupees 
six only), cashable at the Srinagar Post Office, in 
favour of the Registrar, Univmaity of Kashmir, 
Srinagar. 

No:F. 10(ADV-Posts) Adm, M.A. CHISHTI 

The University Campus, Registrar 

Hazratbal, Sriaagar-6 
November 28,1974. 
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A List of ssloct ftfticiss cullod from Porlodicsls rscoWsd In AlU 
Library durfng Novombsr-Oecember 1974 


AlHjliT EDUCATION 

Omad GImi, mS ffantUicrKcr, RicM F. ‘ Full-time. 
mMdle « 96 d adutl student in the higher cducalion.** Journai 
of Higher Bkicatioit 45 ( 3 ); March 74 : 211-IS. 

Flifeif Sbart, W. ''Urbanisation and adult educatioit.** Miao 
Journal of Adult Eihtcaiion 3l(6t; June 74 : 3-6 

Kapur* J.N. ‘ “Conlinuins educatioi ^ University Xws 12(10): 
Ocf 74: I. 

Sc«H)t» Maleoln G. "British Open U. cotirscs found unsuitable 
for disadvantaged.” CkrottcHe of Higher Education 8(34 1 ; 
28 May 74 : 1-2. 

SOMS* PhUp W. "Workers sabbaticals eyed as key to lifelong 
education.** Chrvnick of Hiehrr Education V2A): IS Mar 
74 :l. 

SuaaijaartiaB* Mina. "Creative drama for young adults.** 
hukan Journal of Adtdt Education 35(6); June 74 : 7-9. 

"Workshrgr on Ataonomous Colleges.** University Sev's 12(10); 
Oct 74 4-6. 

EDUCATION SOCIOLOGY 

CUltaraa|aBt C.N. ' Youth : Wages of neglect.** ..tfa/nr/reaiN 
UtMi; Annual 1974: .37-9. 

Da*« "Educated youth.** University News 12(10); Oc* 
74: 9-10. 

Daa« Mtgikar Chandra "Academic indiscipline.** University 
Afwj 12(11); Nov 74 :1-8. 

Liadqirirt* Jadt. '‘Political linkage * The academic innovation 
prooeas.** Journal of Higher Educiaion 45(5 1 ; May 74 ; 
323-43. 

Madare, Mary. "Freshers u-eek : American style ** Times 
Higher Edueuthsn Supplemnt (158); 25 Oct 74 : 8 

Ma garretL Jadt "Siartling shifts found in youths* view's of 
work, morals.** Chroniete of Higher Education May 

74 : 3. 

"No excuse for ignorance.” U.EE. Bulletin 31 July 74; 13. 

Soally* Aftfoatai G. ‘^i^s of a counter-nefonnatfaii hearten 
academic conservatives.** Chnutkle of Higher Education 
8(24); 18 Mar 74 ' 1. 

Shanw, ILL. "Educational inctjualities amcMtg Ratasthan*s 
ichedided cmes.” Betmomie and Eolitkat 9(37); 

14 Sept 74: 1589. 

BDUCA'nONAL PIANNINO & ADMINiSnUTlON 

Bmk, E.G. aai RhOP* R.O* 'Tastitutional policy and its 
abuiet.** JtHtrnei of Wgher Edueaekm 45(S)i; May 74 : 3SS- 
63. 

‘Taowl q p m e a t Pian of MiUiila Univeni^.” University News 
I2ai>4 Fitov 74 : 12-14. 


In Full: The education and training programme of the Com- 
^.w^lih Fund for Technical Co-operation.** A,CM. 
BuUetin of Current JJocu/nentatian (14); June 74 : 16-18. 

RamuMr^, M.S. "Universities and the publk.** University 
11(9); Sept 74 : 4-5. 

Rl^artsoOf Richard C. "Governance theoiy : A comparison 
OF approaches.** Journal of Higher Education 45(5): May 
74 : 344-54. 

Sie^^l, Wilitant A. "Cheating on tenchins loads is investigated 
in California** Chronicle of Hieher Education 8(24); 18 
Mar 74 * 2 

‘A'ice-Chancellors take fright (Editorial).** Times Higher Edu¬ 
cation Supplement (152); 13 Sept 74 ; 12. 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Boyer, Ernest L. "Who should pay.” Chronicle of Higher 
Edueatian 8(30); 29 Apr 74 : 24. 

Lockwood, Geoffrey. "Economic advantages of local coope¬ 
ration." Times Higher Education Supplement (152): 13 
Sept 74 : 14. 

"Shortening of umversity courses proposed in the Philippines.** 
tJ.E.E. Bulletin 31 July 7-1: 5. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

MagaiTdl. Jad:. "Two systems of teaching by computer to be 
lesietj." Chronicle of Higher Education 8^); 29 Apr 74 ; 11. 

Scidly, Mdcdn G. "Video on campus : Wherc*s the revolu- 
lion?.” Chronicle of Higher Education 8(34); 28 May 74 : 
9-11. 

COMP.ARATIVC EDUCATION AND COUNTRY STUDIES 

CAoah, D.K. "Changing character of universities in India.” 
University News 11(9); Sept 74 : 10-11. 

Lockwood, Geofflr^. ‘TntefnationaKzation stressed as way 
forward.** Times Hgher Education Sup^ment (155); 4 Oct 
74 ; II. 

Ndaoa, FM A. "Has the time gone for an external degree?.” 
Journal of Higher Education 45(3); Mar 74 : 174-83. 

"Putting head atid hands to work.'* I.I.E,E. BuHetw 31 July 
74: 

Wagner, LedUe. '"These forces may open higher education to 
all.” TTmci Higher Education S^^ement (1S2); 13 Sept 
74: 14. 

"WCHlahop on holier education : Autonomous colleges, 
exaniiiiatfon refixins, devetopamt of poat-gcaduate ediica- 
tion.** Vntmsity News 11(9); S^t 74 : 8-9. . 



And Ms Mure was h^fht once again. 


A yeftf ftgOt there was i sby tbai 
tlwmc^ tobe his dnfceit lA ntba 
aecM mveiyate soffci^ 

A hwer heaiB. And it was not avaUaUe 
in India. A bri^ futuie Ihhv hr * 
Sisnkr thread. 

We were ooutaded. The caM went 
amiuid S oontments and the bant 
began. Seconds ticked by, as Airlodw 
so^coodted hospitals aroonddieanorid. 
Vm tcosiQiieSMlu when the eqaipment 
amgaa^r Awnd in Manoheiie. 
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We have a wide network ot 
conanuttfcation tadfities to hdp you i. 
any wtuation. We have 129 oflloci 
and 34 destinaiiom the world over. So 
you have friends in thnost every 
part of the world. Friends who go out 
of their way if you should need 
something out of the way. Try us and 
we*B nudte you an Air>}ii#sii, 

For ever and ever. 





